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PREFACE. 


This work consists of the lectures delivered by me as 
Reader in Hengali Languagf* and Literature to the Calcutta 
University during the months of January to April 1909, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta. Tln^y treat of our language and 
literature from the earliest times down to 1850. 

The volume now presented to the public has very little 
affinity with my Bengali work on the same subject, for which 
I was granterl a literary pension by the Right Honorable 
the Secretary ol Stat«* for India in 1899. There must, 
of course, be something in eernmon between the two books, 
dealing as they do with tlu* same subject, but the arrangement 
aduplt'd in the [)resent work is altogether new, and the latest 
facts, not anlicipalt d in my Bengali treatise, have been incor- 
porated in it. 

It should be homo in mind iluiiour early Bengali literature 
had the strange characteristic of forming a gift from the lower 
to the higher classes. The more cultured ranks of our society 
under Hindoo rule deiighttMi in the study of classical Sanskrit^; 
during the Mahomedan period. Arabic aiut IVrsian were added 
to this ; and the vernacular literaturt* deemed it always a great 
lionour and privilegi* if it could only now and then obtain an 
approving nod from the aristocracy. This perhaps accounts 
for the ,somewiiat vulgar humour that cliaracterises old Bengali 
writing. But inspite ot occa'^ional coarseness a depth of poetry 
throbbed the heart of the multitude. 1 refer my readers 
particularly to the Mangala Cians, to the works of the Manasa 
and Chandl-cults, and to the Vatrs and Kavi songs. For the 
great \\1i?nava period of -our literature, on the other hand, no 
apology is necessary. 1 5 this our people attained the very 
flowering point of the literary sense. I do not know how far I 
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have been successful in conveying, even in a sfiiall degree, 
the great beauty of this department of our literature; 

With regard to the short chapter on pre-Mahomedan 
literature, which is chiefly Buddhistic, I regret to say that I 
was not allowed access to tiie materials collected by Mahdmaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri in Nepal. The chief interest of 
this period is, however, linguistic and philologiaal. When 
Mahainahopadhyaya Shastri publishes an account of his 
researches in that held, the world will, I feel sure, learn many 
things that are not found in this book. 

It is stated on page 89 that Nula Panchanana. the great 
authority on genealogical questions, lived a hundred and 
fifty years ago. This is not correct. I have lately discovered 
that he must have lived about three hundred years ago, 
since in his family the [>resent is the tenth genaration in 
descent from him. 

On page 950 again, I have referred to the gentleman 
known as Hindu Stuart. The following additional parti- 
culars, taken from a book entitled “ The story of the Lai 
Bazar Baptist Church” by Kdward J. WTmger p. 508) may 
be of interest in connection with his tomb in the South Park 
Street cemetery. — “ This tomb is that of Major General 
Charles Stuart, who died on the 31st March 1828, aged 
70 years. He is generally known as Hindu Stuart, 
because it is traditionally stated, that he became a Hindu and 
had his residence in Wood Street, (Calcutta, full of idols. It is 
stated that Government refused to allow him to be cremated 
as a Hindu because of his position as a general officer of the 
British army, so gave him a burial in This ceiyetcry, but 
allowed his tomb to be constructed in the shape of a Hindu 
temple wiih emblems of idolatry all about its exterior. In 

itself it is a very curious-looking structure Out interest 

in it lies more in the fact that he \yas one of the bitterest 
opponents of the missionaries in his day.” 
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Ever since 1897 when my Bengali work on the Histor}^ 
of Bengali Language and Literature first saw the light, 
I have been suffering from severe nervous ailments, I 
have never since been fit for the strain of steady and 
continuous work. I had to work on the lectures that are 
contained in this book under severe and trying conditions. 
Twice during the progress of the book through the press, 
my condition created grave anxiety. In this state of health, 
I had to revise all the proofs myself, often including the first 
readings. I am not at all an expert proof-reader. This 
will account, thougli it may not be a sufficient excuse, for 
the many errors that will he found in the following pages. 
But the indulgent reader may find in lht‘ book, in spite of all 
its defects, the results of lifelong devotion. There are many 
things in it which will. I am afraid, be of little interest 
to the European reader, but it has been my endeavour to make 
the work of some use to every scholar whose curiosity and 
interest may be roused in regard to the subject. So I have 
taken care not to omit any point, however trivial it may 
appear at first sight. 

My esteemed friends Babu Kumud Bandhu Basu and 
Mr. C. S. Paterson of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Calcutta, have very kindly looked through the pages of this 
book. I take this opportunity of conveying my grateful thanks 
to them. To another P'uropean friend also, whose name I am 
not permitted to mention, I am much indebted. As I still, 
however, had to make considerable additions and alterations 
even after these revisions, f alone am responsible for the many 
defects of the work.* 

During the long years of my research in the field of old 
Bengali Literature, 1 have had the esteemed patronage* 
and help of many European and Indian gentlemen, 
foremost among whom I may mention the names of Dr. G. A. 
Grierson, C. L E., Mr. F. H. Skrine, Mr. W. C. Mac- 
pherson, C. S. L, the Hon’ble Mr. R. T, Greer, C* S. 
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Mr. B. C. Mitra, Mr. K. C. De, (I- C. S.), Mr. 

of Calcutta, their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mayurbianja 

and Tippera. and the Hon'ble Maharaja of C ossimbaza n 
the early years of my research 1 had obtained con.siderabl Iw-lp 
from Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad .Shastrr In tliesr! 
and to all others who have helped me in times of need, my 
heart goes forth in great esteem and gratitmle. 1 am indebted 
to my friend Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu for alloNving me the 
use of his valuable library of old Ih^ngali manuscripts and 
helj)ing me with suggestions, anfl «aIso to Afr. .\banindra Nath 
Tagore for lending me some of the panels vvilfi old paintings. 
whi('h have been reproduced in this book. 


Before I conclude, I owe* it to myst^lf to offer my special 
thanks to that great fiitnid and patron of Bengali litera- 
ture, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asulosh MooktTjee. X’ice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, to whose ardent 
sympathy and unwearied efforts our language owes its 
present firm footing in this University. It is to his constant 
encouragement that tliese lectures owe their origin and 
completion. If I have befui able even in a small measure to 
prove myself worthy of his distinguished patronage, I shall 
consider my labours ainj)iy rewarded. In tin? Convocation 
address delivered by him on the 13th March, 1909. he made 
the following kind and appreciative reference to my lectures. 
‘‘ We have had a long series of luminous lectures from one of 
our own graduates Babu Din^sh Chandra Sen, on the fascina- 
ting subject of the history of the Fhmgali Language and Litera- 
ture. These lectures take a comprehensive view' of the 
development of our vernacular, and their publication wdll 
unquestionably facilitate the historical investigation of the 
. origin of the vernacular literature of this country, the study 
of which is avow^edly one of the foremost objects of^the new 
Regulations to promote.’’ 


19, Kanta PuKrR Lank, j 
B(igha%ar^ Cakutta. J 


DLNESH CHANDRA SEN. 
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Bengali Language & Literature. 

CHAPTER I. 

Early Influences on the Bengali Lan^age* 

was a vm* anctfnt cenlrc of Aryan s<*ltle- Aryan 
iiKMit in India, 'fin* prc-hislbric kingdom of Frag- ^Be^ar* 
jyotis, which extended from modern Jalpaiguri to the 
hack-woods of Assam, was one of the earliest Aryan 
colonies in this country. ‘ Vanga’ is mentioned in 
tin* Aitereya Aranyaka* and freijutmt references to 
this land are found in l)ie great epics — the Ramayafia 
ami the Mahabharaia, According to Mann, IVngal 
formed a part of the Aryyavarla.t Tin* two great 
herot\s of the Dwapara yuga, who an* said to have 
be<*n the sworn emunics of Kri^fia — tiu* great up- 

holdtT of Brahmanic power, were "i) Jarasandha, the 
King of Maga<lha and (2) I’oundraka \'asu Deva, J 
the King of F^ndua in Bengal, and both of them led 
expeditions io Dwaraka to subvert the power of 
Krisna. 

* Aitereya Arahyaka 2 i.i. 

1— Man... 

t Sue Hart Vaiil^, Bhavisya Panm, Chap. 19. 
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Buddhistic 
and Jain 
influences. 


This land has, from very early times, been the 
cradle of popular movements in religion. The Bud- 
dhists and the Jains, at one time, converted nearly 
the whole population of Bengal to their new creeds, 
and the Brahmanic influence was for centuries at a 
very low ebb here. Some of the greatest Buddhist 
scholars and reformers of India were born in Bengal, 
among whom the names of Ati^a Dipankara (born, 
980 A.D.) and ^ila-Bhadra are known throughout the 
Buddhistic world, ^anta Rak.sit, tht* renowned /figh 
Priest of the monastery of Nalanda — a native of 
Gauda, spent many years of his life in 'l ibel on a 
religious mission, and an illustrious band of Btuigalis, 
within the first few centuries of the Christian t*ra, 
travelled to China, Corea and Japan, carrving thf‘re 
the light of the Buddhist religion. Thv scriptures of 
the Japanese priests are still written in Bengali 
characters of the iith century,* which indicates the 
once-great ascendency of the t*nterprising Bengali 
priests in the Land of the Rising Sun. 'Flu* marvellous 
sculptural design of the Boro Buddor tt mple of Java 
owed its execution, in no inconsiderable degree, to 
Bengali artists, who worked side by side with the 
people of Kalinga and Guzrat, to whom that island 
was indebted for its ancient civilization. In the 


vast panorama of bas-reliefs in that temple, we find 
numerous representations of ships which the people 
of lower Bengal built, and which carried them to 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Japan and China,— countries 


visited by them for the purpose of promulgating 

• In the Horitizi temple of Japan, the manuscript of a BuddhisTi 7 
work entitled Usnisa VIJay Dhirlni, has lately been found The 
priests of the temple worship the manuscript, a far-similr of 
which IS now m the pcm.session of the Oxford university. It is written 
m a character which we consider ttj be identical with that prevalent 
in Bengal m the 6th century. Vide Ane<*dota Oxtniensis, Vol, Ifl, 
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the Buddhistic faith and conducting commercial 
transactions. The well-known story of how prince 
Vijay Simha, son of King Sirbhabahu of Bengal, 
migrated to Ceylon with seven hundred followers and 
established his kingdom there in 543 B.C. is narrated 
in Mahavam^ra and other Buddhist works. Buddhism 
flourished in Ceylon under the patronage of the 
kings of the Simha dynasty — and the island is 
called ‘Sifhhar after them. The Ceylonese era dates 
from the rommencetnt*nt of the reign of V’ijay Simha. 
The citizens of Champa in Bengal had already, in a 
still earlit^r epoch of history, founded a colony in 
Cochin China and named it after that famous old 
town.* About the middle of the ninth century, 
DIUman and his son Bit Palo, inhabitants of 
N’arendra (North IWngal), founded new schools of 
painting, sculpturtr and works in cast metal, which 
stamp<*d their infliu*nce on works of art in Nepal, 
from whtmcH* the art of the I^engali masters spread 
to China and other Buddhistic countries. + 

In Bengal new ideas in religion have ever found 
a hi soil to grow upon, and it is interesting to obser\'e, 
that out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras (divine 
men) of tht‘ Jains, twenty-three attained Moksa 
(salvation) in Btuigal. The place of their religious 
activity was Samet-<;ekhara or the Par^van^th hills 

• See Bticidhist by Rhys Davids, p. 35. 

f Vide Indian Antiou;^ry VoL IV. p. toi, .md alsso Indian 
Paintinjr and S4'iilptnre by E. B. Havell p. 79. On paize 19 of thiim 
work, Mr. Havell «»rtte»; — From the sea-ports of her Western and 
ha.stern coasts, India sent streams of mtssioneries and 

j^aftsmen afl o%-rr Southern Asia, Ceylon. S>'am and far distant 
C^nibodia. Throuifh China and japan^ Indian art entered Japan 
about the middle of the sixth Citftitury ** The Eastern sea^ports, 
here re^rred to, were probably Tamtilk, Chittajron£ and thostf 
on the Orissa Coast. ^ r ^ -ns a 
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in the district of HazaribSgh and many of the 
Tfrthankaras, such for instance as 
Vasupujya, were born in Bengal,* 7'he greatest of 
the Jaina Tirthankaras — Mahavira spent eighteen 
j years of his life preaching his faith in Reda 
((Western Bengal). 

The country was for centuries in op(*n revolt 
against Hindu orthodoxy. Buddlustic and Jain 
influences here wert' so great, that the codes of 
\ Manu, while including Bengal within the geogra- 
[ phical boundary of Aryyavarta. distinctly prohibit 

tail contact of tlie Hindus with this land, for fear ol 
i' . . - , . * 

containination.t Ananda '1 irlha. the famous com- 
mentator of Aitereya Arahvaka. dedart s Bengal to 
be inhabited by Rek^asas and l*i(,arhas. in fact it 
is probable, that Bt‘ngal was mostly peopled by the 
descendants of tin* early citiz«-n> of .Magadah.j: 
hence Brahmanism could not thrive fc»r many 
centuries amidst a peoph*. who were the piont‘ers 
of Buddhism. 

1 he Buddhist priests had alrt ady, in tin* latter 
part of tlu‘ tenth century, begun to write books in 
Frakrita called the Gouda Frakrita. rbis Frakrita 
was called by the grammarian Kriaia Fandil.wh<i 
flouri.shed in the twelfth century, as a form of 
Fai^achi fVakrita ora Frakrita spoken by the evil 
spirits. The rules spe cified by him, in his celfd>rated 
grammar Prakrita-Chandrikri, as p(*culiar to our 

*Vide Jailiamili or a rhnmolopral tabU* of tbr Tlrthail* 
V?f*p Bengali Eru y(‘U»p;ir<lia, Vl^vako^a Vol, 

t “ ^ ^ I ^ 

Dai P 21* *”'*‘'*” »"»nd»t 6 i„theYancluf Snow, by Si*rat Chandra 
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dialect, apply to it up to this day. According to 
him 5 and H change into and % and R is pronoun- 
ced as «r in this form of Prakrita, and of % one 
form only is found in current use. 'Fhese are, 
generally speaking, the characteristic features of 
spoken Bengali up to this day apd our old manus- 
cripts are full of examples of them. The reasons 
which made Kri^na Pandit give our language the 
contemptuous name of PaiySchl Prakrita, arc not far 
to seek. It is the same that made Manu*condemn all 
touch with this land. The dialect of the Buddhist 
people, in which the Buddhist priests were writing 
books, could not be accepted by the Sanskritic 
school which arosi* with the revival of Hinduism. 

Several works written in the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries of the Christian era in a very 
old form of Bengali, have lately been discovered 
by MahaniahopAdhy&ya Hara PrasSda ^Astrl in 
Nepal. These are (i CharyyAcharyya V'lni^xhaya, 

Bodliicharyyavatara and (3) Dakarnava. fhe 
manuscript of Budhicharyyavaiar is incomplete, 
rhey appear to be but poor fragments of a 
tilcralure which owed its origin chiefly to the earn- 
estness of the Tantrika Buddhists for popularising 
their creed. Though these specimens have how 
been nearly all lost, we hope some portion of them 
may be yet recovered by careful research carried 
into the literary archives of Nepal and Chittagong, 
— the present resorts of Buddhism in Eastern India. 

This effort on the part of the Buddhists to raise 
Bengali to the status of a written language, how- 

•Manu lived in a prchijviOTHr age, but as the Jaws of that sajje 
are no longer to Iwj mund in the fortn in which they originally 
existed, our remarks apply to tifeir modified irersion given in the 
Bhrigti oariilliti which belongs to a much taler period. 


Earliest 
Benfaii 
works by 
the Bttilii* 
blsts. 


Revival of 
llio4otaai« 
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ever, came suddenly to a standstill on the revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal* Buddhist works were carried 
by the vanquished exponents of that faith to Nepal 
and Burma ; and all traces of the creed, which was 
once ascendant in the country, were obliterated 
there. Whatever may be urged in favour of the 
theory of ** the gradual, almost insensible, assimila- 
tion of Buddhism to Hinduism ** there can be no 
doubt that Buddhism was often suppressed in India 
by a storm of Brahmanic persecution. The follow- 
ing extract from ^ankara-Vijaya regarding King 
Sudhanva will show the ruthless manner in which 
the Buddhists were sometimes persecuted : — 

^t'5 l” 

Many of the chief princes, professing the 
wicked doctrines of the Buddhist and the Jain reli- 
gions, were vanquished in various scholarly contro- 
versies. Their heads were then cut off with axes, 
thrown into mortars, and broken to pieces (reduced 
to powder) by means of pestles. So these wicked 
doctrines were thoroughly annihilated, and the 
country made free from danger.^’ 

With the decadence of the power of the Buddhist 
priests, who in their zeal to popularize their creed, 
had not considered the Vernacular of Bengal as an 
unworthy medium for propagating their religious 
views, Bengali lost the patronage which it had 
secured of the lettered men of the country ; and its 
future seemed dismal and uncheerful. ^e have 
shewn that the form of Prakrita prevalent in Bengal 
was in disfavour with the Sanskritic school which 
gave it a contemptuous epithet. Sanskrit scholars, 


Progress of 
the Verna, 
cttlar re- 
tarded. 
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\vh9 brought about a revii^al of Hinduism in Bengal, 
were imbued with a taste for the hard and fast rules 
of classical grammar, and had an unmixed abhorrence 
for the laxities of Prakrita adopted by the. Buddhists. 
Bengali seemed to have no prospects with such 
scholars : — nay zealously opposed tlie efforts 

of those who offered to help the Vernacular of thcr 
country to assert its claim as a written language. 
The following well-known Sanskrit couplet bears 
testimony to their ill-will. 

“ *2[?t1Tf5T 5 I 

'*lf a person hears the stories of the eighteen 
Puranas or of the Ramayana recited in Bengali, he 
will be thrown into the hell called the Rourava/' 

Thi're is a corresponding Bengali couplet which 
is also well-known : — 

“ <FTnk«n:>T. '«it5 

‘‘Krittivasa (Bengali translator of the Rama- 
yana), Ka^'idasa (Bengali translator of the Maha- 
bhlirata) and those who aspire to mix with the 
Brahmins too closely, are the greatest of evil- 
doers.’^ 


In the famous controversy, which Rajd Ram- 
mohan Ray held with the orthodox Pandits, he 
had frequently to explain his conduct in regard to 
his publication of vernacular translations of the 
Sanskrit scfiptures, which according to those 
Brahmins, were sacrilegious. • This shows that even 
as late as the early part of the 19th century, when 
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Bengfali had reached a high stage of development, 
it was looked down upon by the orthodox Brahmins. 

Our readers are likely to conclude from the 
above, that the Brahmins were jealous of the 
gradual development of Bengali and its recognition 
as a written language. They wanted all truths of 
their religion to he locked up in tlu‘ Sanskrit texts ; 
any attempt to promulgate them through the v<*hich* 
of a popular diah^ct, meant a loss of the great pow<‘r 
which they had monopolized ; and they thus look<*d 
upon all such movements to enrich the vt'rnanilar 
language, with jealousy and distrust. lUit it admits 
of another explanation also, hich is perhaps the 
right one. The Brah manic school probably sus- 
pected, that the hunters after cheap popularity w ho 
adopted Bengali for conveying tlu' trutlis of the 
Brahmanic religion, would not ke«*p intact the 
purity of their spiritual ideal, and that tin* truths, sa^ 
dearly prized by them, wDuld he sullii^d in th<* pro- 
vincial versions of the great Sanskrit works. They 
therefore decried all efforts to popularize Qiis- 

Iras by compiling Bengali translations. Add to 
this their contempt for Bengali which was on<' of 
the most lax forms of Iht* Ardha-magadhi Prakrita. 
Not only did the Sanskrit-knowing people hohl the 
Vernacular of the country in disfavour, but even 
the writers of Bengali ihemstrives had no high 
opinion of th<? resources of this language*. \\%» 
frequently come across such lines in old Bengali 
works, as — Naturally Bengali poeons an* fauliv'** 
(Vijay gupta) “Not (it to be discussed in a verna* 
cular po em t (Kavmdra) — implying, ^hat Bengali 

|--i-V>jay Clupta. ~ 

“ Pmramefwmrm. 
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was quite an unfit medium for conveying any serioas 
OT high thought. 

The qiiesiioii ju i how could the pobr Vmiacular lfUir«o«fc 
of Bengal find recognition in the courts of the kings* tafti 
inspite of this opposition of the Brahmins ? Every 
Hindu Court gloried in keeping a number of Sans* 
krit scholars attached to it. From the time ofVikra- 
ma (I it ya it grew to he a fashion with H|n4ij kings 
to keep learned companion^, and they were generally 
picked men — finished masters in Sanskrit Poetry, 

(jrammar and Logic* who ri'velled in the high flown 
style and in the niceties of rhetoric which abound in 
the latter-day Sanskrit works* such as Kddamvarl* 

Davakumar Charita and C^>i Harsa Charita. 'I'he 
rop|)erplate-inscriptions of the Pfil and Sen Kings of 
Bengal liear abundant proofs of the learning and 
poetical powers of some of thest* gifted men, %vhose 
contempt for Bengali was as great as was their scholar- 
ship in Sanskrit. How can we account for the fact, 
that the court of Krh^na Chandra of Navadwtpa, — a 
glorious seat of Sanskrit learning — where Hari Ram 
Tarkasiddhanta, KrisnSnanda V'achaspati and Ram- 
gopal Sarbabhouma were the professors of Logic — 
where V'ane^war X idyalankfira won his laurels in 
Sanskrit poetry and <^t\ a Ram H'Scaspali, Ram 
BnllaHha V’idyavfigiva and V^lre^war Nyaya* 

Panchanana discoursed on philosophy, — such a dis- 
tinguished seat of classical learning as Kri^na 
Chandra's court could bestow its favours and titles 
on Bharat Chandra and Ramprasad — the Bengali 
poets of the eighteenth century ? Not only Kri^iia 
ChandraT but many other Kings and Chiefs of 
Bengal, who proceeded ^ hm. are described as 

having extended their pa%>nagc and favour to 

' { 

i 
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the early Bengali poets. Their courts were guided by 
Sanskrit-knowing Pandits, and how are we to 
reconcile the fact, that these Brahmins welcomed 
the poor patois — the despicable Pai<,':ichl Prakrita 
of Bengal, for which they had hitherto only a feeling 
of un mixed contempt. 


Bengali 
favoured 
by Moslem 
Chiefs. 


This elevation of Bengali to a liti'rary status 
was brought about by several inHuences, of which 
the Mahammadan conquest was undoubtedly one of 
the foremost. If the Hindu Kings had continued to 
enjoy independence, Bengali would scarcely haw 
got an opportunity to lind its w.ay to the courls of 
Kings. 


The Pathfins occupied Bengal early in the fhir- 
teenth century. They came from a far distanc( — 
from Bulkh, Oxus or Transoxina, hut they s<‘ttl<-(! 
in the plains of Bengal and had no mind to return In 
their mountainous home. The Pathan l=:mp<Tor.s 
learned Bengali and lived in close touch with the 
teeming Hindu population whom they were called 
upon to rule. The minarets and cupolas of their 
Mosques ro.se to the sky, adjoining the spires and 
tridents of the Hindu temples. The sounds of the 
conch-shells and bells emanating from the latter, 
were heard while the new-comers assembled in the 
Mosques to say their evening prayers. The pom- 
pous proce.s.sions and the religious rites of the 
Hindus— their Durgfipuja, Ra.sa and Dolotsava- dis- 
played a religious enthusiasm which equalled their 
own, while celebrating the Maharam, Id, Sahebar.',t 
and other festivals. The Emperors hearfl of the 
far-reaching fame of the Sanskrit epics, the 
Kamayana and the Mahabharata, and observed the 
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wonderful influence which they exercised in 
moulding the religious and domestic life of the 
Hindus* and they naturally felt a desire to be 
acquainted with the contents of those poems. The 
FathSn Emperors and Chiefs could not have the great 
pjitience of the Hindu Kings who were inspired 
by a religious zeal to hear the Brahmin scholars 
recite Sanskrit texts and their learned annotations* 
step by step, requiring the listeners many long 
ytiars to complete a course of lectures on the 
Ramayaha or the Mahabharata. They appointed 
scholars to translate the works into Bt^ngali which 
they now spoke aiiil understood. Thtr first B«?ngali 
translation of the Mahabharata of which we hear, 
was undertaken at the order of Xasira Saba, the 
Emperor of tiauda who ruied for 40 years till 
1325 A.D. This translation has not yet been re- 
covered. but we find mention of it. in another tran- 
slation of the epic made by Kavindra Paramei;\vara, 
at the command of Paragal Khan, the governor of 
(rhitlagong. Nasira Shah was a great patron of 
the Vernacular of this country. 'Fhe poet \'idyapali 
dedicates one of his songs to this monarch* and in 
atiother, speaks with high respect of Sultan 
Guisuddin.t 

The name of the Emperor of Gauda wiio 
appointed Kriltivasa to translate the Ram^yaha. is 
not known with certainly. He might be Raja* 
Kamsanarayaha or a Moslem Emperor, but even if 

* c»n sif’TflJ i 

— Nastra Shaha know!» it well, whom rupid pierred with KB 
dart — the poet Vidyapati says — bort^ live the Emperor of the * five 
Indie.s. * ^ • 

t “ ” — ^VidyapaU. 
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he was a Hindu King^ there are abundant proofs 
to show, that his court was stamped with Moslem 
influence. I'he Emperor Husen Ssha was a great 
patron of Bengali. Maladhar Vasu. a native of 
Kulingrama. and^one of his courtiers was employed 
by him to translate the Bhggavata into Bengali, 
and after two chapters of this work had been 
translated by him, in 1480 A.!>., the Emperor was 
pleased to confer on him the title of (iunaraj Khan, 
We have already referred to a translation of the 
Mahabharata made by Kavindra l^aranu‘V'var at the 
behest of Paragal Khan. This Parfigal Khan was 
a general of Husen Saha, depul i‘d by him to 
conquer Chittagong. Frequent references are 
found in old Bengali literature, indicating the esteem 
and trust in whic h the Emperor Husen Sahfi wa.^ 
held by the Hindus.* Kavindra Paramf‘V"<t*' had 
translated the Mahabharata upto the Stnparvar and 
Chhuti Kl»an son of l^aragal Khan, who had succeed- 
ed his father in the governorship of Chittagong, em- 
ployed another poet named ^'rlkarana Nandi for 
translating the Avvarnedh Parva of that epic, 
^rikaran Nandi’s translation has lately bec-ii pub- 
lished by the .Sahitya Parisada of Calcutta, T\u^ 
poet Alaok who lived about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, translated a Hindi work eniiiUd 

^ Padnil Purina by \ 

(^) 311^ tfisi I 

*Rj5r I , 

Mahibhlrat by Kablndra 

('£>) ?>R. •lil, 

Song by Yajprlfa Kbin 
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Fadmavat by Mir Mahammad in a highly^ ttaniikrit> 
ised Bengali at the commanif of Magan Thakur, a 
Mahammadan minister of the court of the Chief of 
Aracan. ft should be noted here, that th**re are many 
instances where Mahammadans adopted Hindu 
names and the name Mdgan Thskur should not lead 
us to mistake him fora Mahamaden. Alsol was also 
employed by the Moslem chief — Solaman, to translate 
a Persian work into Kengali* Instances of like nature, 
where M^^thammadan Emperors and Chiefs initiated 
and patronised translations of Sanskrit and Persian 
works into Bengali, are numerous, aiul we are led 
to believe, that when the powerful Moslem 
Sovereigns of Bengal granted this recognition to 
the \>rnacutar language in their courts, Hindu 
Rajlis naturally followt^d suit. The Brahmins could 
not resist the influence of this high patronage : 
they were therefore compelled to favour the langu- 
age they had hated so much, and latterly they them-- 
selves came forward to write poems and compile 
works of translation in Bengali. From the account 
we have found in some of the early Btmgaii works of 
translation, w'e can have a glimpse of the manner 
in W’hich court patronage was accorded to the 
Bengali poets. W’^liCn the shades of twilight settled 
on the dark green clumps of shrubby trees on the far 
Sondmurd ranges, Parsgal Khsn the Governor 
used to call his ministers, attendants and courtiers 
every evening to his palace at Paragalpur in Feni, 
and before this illustrious audience, the translator of 
the Mahdbharata had to recite jxirlions from his 
poems — Alie governor himself giving cheers in 
admiration of bt^autiful and interesting passages. 
The poet flattered his noble fiatron by calling him ad 
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incarnation of Hari in Kaliyuga* ^nd it is curious 
to note, that the Pgthan chief, who, was a devout 
Mahammadan, enjoyed this compliment of the 
Hindu poet and did not take it as an afiFront. 

m 

Thus the apjjpintment of Bengali poets to the 
^ Hlfidu courts of Hindu R§jas, grew to be a fashion after 
fol?^iftlie example of the Moslem chiefs, and we find most 
Example, of the works of our best poets dedicated to the kings 
and noble men who patronised them. Thus the 
works of Vidyapati, the Maithil poet, are inseparably 
associated with ^iva Sirhha and other sovereigns 
of Mithila. Mukundaram, the immortal author of 
Chandi, had for his patron Bankura Rai, the Raja of 
Arah-Brahmanbhumi. Rame<;vara who wrote 
the “^ivayana"’ enjoyed the patronage of Ya^ovanta 
Sirhha, Raja of Karnagada. Ghanaram, the author of 
“ Dharmamangal ” was the recipient of many favours 
from Kirtti Ciiandra, the Raja of Burdwan, and who 
can think of the great poet Bharat Chandra with- 
out remembering his great friend and patron 
Kiisha Chandra of Navadwipa? Raja Jay Chandra 
employed the poet Bhabani Das for compiling a 
translation of the Ramayaha; and many other valu- 
able Sanskrit works were translated into Bengali 
under the auspices of the Kings of Tippcra. We 
shall dwell upon all these works in their proper 
places hereafter. 

We now' confidently presume that the above 
proofs wall be held sufficient to support the view', 
that the patronage and favour of the Mahammadan 
Emperors and chiefs gave the first start towards re- 
cognition of Bengali in the courts of the Hifldu Rajas 

* “ I 
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and, to establish its claims on the attention of scbo* 
lars. It is curious to observe that, more than once 
in history, we have owed the development of our 
language to the influeiye of foreign people from 
.whom sucl^ help was the leasts expected. Mr 
Nathanial Prassy Halhed, a European member of 
the Indian Civil Service, wrote the earliest Bengali 
grammar for us in the eighteenth century ; and 
Bengali prose, in our own days, owes a good deal to 
the impetus given to it by the European mis- 
sionaries. 

The other causes, which contributed to a rapid 
development of Bengali during the Mahomedan 
period, may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(2) The revival of Hinduism, which we have 

called in this book as the Paurfinik 

Renaissance. 

(3) The great VXisnava movement in Bengal 

in the sixteenth century. 


Other 

Ceiieee, 



CHAPTER 11. 

Pre-Mahomedan Literature. 


Oiker 

Vachana. 


1. Aphorisma aad wise-saylngs, — DSk and Ktiani. 
2. Dharma-cult — a form of Buddhism. 3. RamSI 
Pandit and his ^unya PurSna. 4, Saha]ii«cult 
and its exponents. 5. Dharma-mangal poems 
and the story reiated in them. 6. The baliads 
of the P§i Kings. 7. The (aiva-cuit, how it 
faced Buddhism. 8. Oenealogicai records. ^ 

Before dealing with the literature of Bengal that 
grew up after the Mahomedan conquest, wc 
propose to dwell here* upon the fragments of 
literary works which have come down to us, — from 
a much earlier period. They consist of (i) 
Aphorisms and pithy sayings which served as a 
guide for domestic and agricultural purposes to the 
rural folk of Bengal. (2) Hand-books of mystic 
doctrines, based on Tantrik forms of Buddhism.^ (3) 
Ballads and songs in honour of some of the Pal 
Kings of Bengal. (4) Hymns, odes and song.s des- 
cribing the prowess of Dharma Thakur and other 
liousehold deities. (5) Genealogical accounts of 
the Kulin families of Bengal. 

I Aphorisms and wlse^saylngs, Dik and Khanf. 

Referring to the earliest literature of Bengal, 
which bears the stamp of Buddhistic' influeure, w'e 
light upon Dakarnava, — a Tantrik work of the Bud- 
dhists, containing aphorisms and wise-.sayings in 
old Bengali regarding agriculture, astrology, medi- 
cine and other matters of interest to domestic life. 
Mahamohopadhyaya Haraprasada ^a.slri found a 
copy of Dakarhava in the custody of the Buddhist.s 
of Nepal. Dakarhava ^ves specimens of a very 
old form of Bengali which may be traced to the tenth 
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rentury of the Christian era* Dak-Tantra is also a 
book of authority with the rural folk of Bengal, but it 
is popularly known here as ** Daker-Vachana/* The 
latter work giv<*s a smoothed down version of its 
precursor and prototype preserved in Nepal ; but 
th<ire are numerous lines to be found in the editions 
of 4he book published by the Battala Presses of 
Calcutta* which retain their old and antiquated 
forms. It is impossible* to get any clear sense out 
of jiuich linen as : — 

•• «fTf<r ^ ^wfii I 

I' 

51,9 I 

t 

<3R I 

wi C9T91 nTi:« fnR i 
CTT*r TT^ I i 
^<01^ ^ >RTC<f 5nt« I 
^C»r 519 95 f*( *tTl H 
99It9 9C9 ewf^f ^19 1 
919 «19 SRIW 915 r ■ 

Probably the last portion refers to the rules for 

settling dis|mtes by arbitration — a practice generally 

adopted in the old order of society. Khere are 

evi<lent traces of Kuddhistic views in these savings. BuMUf 

. c* viowm^ 

liuddhism. in its days of decline in India^ b<‘rame 
idt*iuical with scepticism. In Daker-Bachana. we 
conn* across such views as these : — 

** When wc* get a good palatable thing to 
eat, it is not wise to keep it for to-morrow. Enjoy 

* Piibltshefl by Beni Madhab De 9i Co., jiS, Rattaia, Upper 

Chit pore Road, Calcutta. 
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curds and milk ; if they bring' on disease, get it 
cured by medicine, For, says Dsk, when one 
dies, there is an end of his connection with the 
world.’** This is quite an un-Hindu idea. The 
pleasures of the present moment are condemned by 
the Hindu ^Sstras and the views quoted above 
remind us of Charvaka and other free-thinkers, 
and W’e have said that the Buddhists of the latter- 
day school had turned into free-thinkers like 
Chsrvaka. The Buddhistic Dharma (Jastra Jays 
special stress on charitable works. In the short 
epigrammatic sayings of Dak, there are many 
passages calling on a house-holder to perform 
works of charity and public good. 

One who is anxious to do a virtuous act. should 
dig tanks and plant trees {for the beneht of th<* 

people). One who founds institutions for the 

distribution of rice and vvatt*r, never goes to 
Hell.’^t 

“ ^ I 

f«r5i n 

• •rf ntfirc'5 I 

to I 

* * * 

s« m II " 
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We miss in these sayings, the familiar injunc- 
tions for prayer and worship, indispensable in 
a book of rules for the guidance of a Hindu 
house-holder ; and here we can draw a clear 
line of demarcation between the state of society 
before and after the revival of Hinduism in Bengal. 
All rules and codes framed for the guidance of men 
and women in our society, after the downfall of 
Buddhism have a distinct and unmistakable 
reference to the metaphysical side of religion. 
In them a far greater stress is laid on devotion 
to gods than on principles of morality. The 
Hindu priests even go so far as to declare, that 
a man committing the worst of sins, may secure 
a place in Heaven by uttering the name of God, 
a single time. The Daker Vachana evidently 
bcrlongs to a period anterior to the acceptance of 
this ideal in society. 

Daker N'achana is not the only book of its 
kind in old Bengali. Khanar X’achana furnishes 
an equally old specimen of our veniacular. The 
latter is more popular with the masses and 
has, therefore undergone far greater changes 
than Daker- Vachana. \\\\ however often light 
upon old and antiquated forms of expressions 
in il, which remind us, that though simplified 
and altered, the sayings must also be traced 
to an early age. Though the subjects treated 
of, in the two books, covt^r a varied field, bv 
far the greater portion of them is devoted to 
agricultural subjects, fn Bengal, where the people 
are chiefly of the peasant class, these sayings 
are accepted as a guide by milKons ; — the wisdom 
they display Is the. result of acute observation 


Khanir 
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of nature and has a special signilicunce in regard 
to the soil and climate of Bengal. We quote some 
of them below : — * 

*‘If it rains in the moiuli of Agrahayana, the 
king goes a-begging. 

'‘ If it rains in the month of money may 

be had even by selling the < half. 

‘ 'm’TCST I 

en'tw I 

55 ’JW tl 

aftWlT C-ln I 
5® ^«ri c5*i II 
5C5 I 

5F1>SJ? 5!r I ' 

•• C®C5 I 

II ■■ 

fwCT caftf afi:® ^91 1 
^Tc« S9I II ■ 

^«l ec^T I 
5C9r !^5|1 5^?f II " 

•‘ ^ C5^i I ■■ 

fif'® f5&i II 

f^1 C^TfC? I 

C5?C5 5fn:? II ■ 

•• 5T^mt5 C5&1 1 
5157 C5C«1 C5&! I 

c«T5 ^f-mr 55t9i 11 ■■ 

■■ 55 »lf«51 5735911 9Tt I 

C5W C5CW 55575 5f?^ II 
^7575 57:5 C^lfel < 

Wlf« 57fsi C7R 51 51? II ” 
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** If it rain» at the end of the moitth of Msgha/ 
the king and bis country become blessed. 

“ If it rains in Falgun, the millet Chinakaon 
{Pcaniridm miiiacetfm) grows abundantly 

* Khana says, the paddy thrives iv the s *0 and 
the l>etel in the shade.” 

“ If the |)a(idy gets profuse sun'-bin< by day, 
and showers by night, it rapidly devel<M>s. Khana 
says, the drizzling rain in the month of K^rtic, 
does immense good to the paddy." 

“ Hear, O son of ploughman, in tlie bamboo-bush 
put some smut of paddy, if you do so near the 
root of tin* shrubs, tlicy will soon cover two Kuclas 
of land (about r/4 cubits square}." 

*’0 son of ploughman, plant palol {Trichoutn^ 
thi's diivea) in a sandy soil your expectations will 
be fulfilled.*’ 

“Sow the sei ds ol mustard close, hut those of rye 
[Sntapis ramose) at some distance from one another. 

( otton [)laiUs shouhi be pul at tiie distance ol a h-ap 
from on<* another and jute >hould. by no means, be 
planted near them, for iollon plants will perish il 
they come in contact with the water from tin* jule- 
iield."" 

There are numerous rules ol this nature laid 
down on agricultural matters, with special applica- 
tion to the jiroducls of the soil of Bengal Fhe 
books serve to this day as infallible agricultural 
manuals to the ploughmen of Bengal 'Fhe short 
sentences rhyming with one another are >iK)n com- 
mitted to mtimory ; so every child and every woman 
knows them in rural Bengal 

The following rule is enjoined for building a 
residential bouse * . 


Ool^Mse« 

tmltEIng. 
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“ On the east, let there be the ducks (/.e?. there 
should be a tank) ; on the west, an avenue of bam- 
boos ; on the north, a garden of fruit-trees ; and 
the south should be left open”* 

The chapter on medicine is not taken from any 
learned Sanskrit medical work. Tht? indigenous 
plants and herbs of rural Bengal are prescribed as 
remedies, the effects of which seem to be infallible 
on the human system and were known by direct 
experiment. The discourse on the culinary art of 
Bengal in Daker vachan has a particular interest 
to us, as it describes the simple but exceedingly 
delicious fare, cooked by our village women. In 
plainness and in delicacy ol taste, thesi! dishes V)ear 
a striking contrast with the rich preparations of 
meat, introduced in the later times by the Maham- 
madaris. 

In Daker-vachan we lind an interesting studv 
of female character which, I am afraid, will not be 
fully appreciated by people unacquainltni willj the 
life in our zenana. \\V give some extracts 
below ; — t 

“ The husband is insidt‘ the house, the wife sits 
out-doors. and turns her head on ail sides and 

smiles. With such a wife, says Dak. the hushan<r> 
life IS not secure.” 

I ti ’ 

‘ I 

5Tftr nrw i, 

c?5i ^ I 

*lti II ” 
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The hearth is in the kitchen, but the wife cooks 
meals outside, she swells her small tresses and ties 
them into a large knot, and frequently turns back 
her head (as if to see somebody). She empties 
the pitcher, and goes to the pond for re-filling it. 
casts side-glances on the passers-by, and covertly 
glances at some stranger while talking with neigh- 
bours on the road, hums a tune while lighting the 
evening lamp. Such a woman should not be kept 
in the house.'** 

'I'hc sky of Bengal clear and transparent in the Vira Masi 

early s^pring, foggy in winter, and full of frowning 

clouds and angry flashes, of lightnings in the rainy W^oorlte 
. ... / , ' attbicet* 

months, ever changing its aspects from month to 

month, cannot fail to strike a keen observer of 
nature ^vith the clearly defined lines of its varied 
weather. The various seasons produce different 
results on the human system, on the paddy-fields, 
and on the variegated flowers and leave.s of tret^s 
with which the villages abound. Life here changes, 
as it w<rre, from month to month and Nature pic- 
turesquely disports herself on the stage of this 

beautiful country through the twelve sub-divisions 

* m ‘ 

^ m.% II 

Eiw fenS I 

m ^ 5 ^1 u 

nrfR TTfR# VI I 

*iSif cfSwi wr? m n 
Vr» ^ VR VI I 
*nr ftfr I 

vr II 
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of the year. The *>?Varamasi'* or a description of 
twelve months is a favourite subject with our old 
poets, who seem to be never weary of describinj^ 
the peculiar pleasures and sorrows of each of the 
twelve months. Here, in these two manuals, there 
are frequent references to the conditions of weather 
fort^tfdlin^ th<* prospects of paddy during- each month 
of the year. Food, peculiarly congtuiial to tlie human 
system in each season and month, is detailt‘<l in 
Daker \"achana in strict accordance witli the prin- 
ciples of health.^ I quote a portion below : — 

In the jnonth of Kartik, take tht* esculent root 
O/ {Arum campanulafuni). In Agrahayana thf‘ Bel 
fruit will prove congenial to health. In Pons take 
Kauji (a kind of sour grutd or sowens mad<‘ by 
steeping rice in water and letting th<‘ liquor fer- 
ment). In Magh, a fre<* ust‘ of mustard oil is re- 
commended. In Falgun take ginger and in C'haiira 
vegetables of a bitter taste (as .\im lea\es) will do 
you good. In Vaivakh Nalitu (a pot herb), in 
Jyaistha, butter milk, — in Asada, curds, in ^>avaiui 
Khoi (a kind of fried-grain) in Bhadra. palm frtiil 
and in Avvina, — cucumber. This is the V’aramasb 
.says Dak.'’* 

* ' 9 ^, I 

c«»r n 

Tmcsi Jet? fain i 

II 
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The later Varamasis, of ^hich there fo quite a 
legion in our old Utei;aturei are mainly devoted 
to tender feelings experienced by lovers in the 
different months of the year, especially when 
separated from one another. 

The popularity of the two books is not ap- 
proachH hy any, other writings that we know of, in of thc*^ 
the country, as even illit(*rate men have got the ••y*®*** 
aphorisms by heart, and yet they h.ive been handed 
down to us from a remote past, — it may be the tenth 
century A. D. as we have already said and as ap- 
pears from the languagt‘ in which their older ver- 
sions are couched and from the spirit of the age 
which is stamped upon them. 


Our next point will be to di.scuss th«^ authorship Theqifiea* 
of these aphorisms. Khana is believed to be a tlioi^lp**** 
historical p(‘rsonage, — the reputed wife of Varaha- 
mihira and a prodigy in astronomy, in the days of 
Vikramaditya. the King of Ujjayini. Even accepting 
all these traditions about her to be true, — it is absurd 
to suppose, that she — a native of Kajputana, would 
compose the aphorisms in Bengali or dwell upon 
subjects which p<‘culiarly apply to Bengal. The 
Daker Vachana has similarly bee/i as^cribed by 
popular belief to a milk-man named Dak. In the 
vafiita (signature) of these sayings, we occasionaly 
come across the words Dak goala {Dak-the 
milkman.) We have, however, found that they 
formed a part of the Buddhistic work — Dakarhava 
Tantra, so their origin is easily explained. In 
sosie of the sayings we find the vafiita of Ravafia. 

This exceedingly purile notion i$ no doubt due 
to the belief amongst the* p^pte of this country 
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that a knowledge of astrology has come down to 
us from the Rak^sas. Inspite of all tlu^se tradi- 
tions, we are inclined to believe, that these say- 
ings contain the accumulated wisdom of the Bengal 
peasantry, — they are the heritage of an agricultural 
race to which the unassuming rural folk of Bengal 
have unconsciously contributed through ages, an<l 
that no particular person or persons should b<‘ 
credited with their authorship. 

2. Dharma-cuit— a form of Buddhism. 

The Moslem conquerors often built Mosques 
with the materials of the Hindu tcmph*s they had des- 
troyed. The sculptural representations of gtxls and 
goddesses and other cjirvings on bricks indicating 
the ancient decorative art of the Hindus have bt‘en 
lately distovered from dilapidated Mosqiu^s in 
various places in India. — as the plaster, v. hich con- 
cealed them from view, crumblexl down from the 
walls in course of tim<\ 

Such has also been tluM'ase with Buddhi.sin in India. 
In the Buddhist temph*. the image of Buddha is often 
worshipped as ^iva. Buddhistic religious books have 
been so recast and transformed by tlu* Hindu priests, 
that they now pass for religious poenns of the Hindus 
ill the eyes of the people. Yet they were unmistakab- 
ly Buddhistic works at first. Such for instance are the 
poems of Dharma-mangal. Dharma-lhakur, in praise 
of whose might, th(‘ poems were originally com- 
posed, represents the popular idea of Buddha and 
occupies the second place in the Hudhistir group 
comprised of Buddha. Dharma and Samgha. The 
third of the group changed into is also 
alluded to^ ^un5^a Purafia, by Ramsi I'andit. 
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He mystically discourses on which however, b 
as remote from as is the popular conception 

of Dharma-thakur, from that of the historical I^ddba. 
There arc passages which distinctly prove the 
Buddhistic origin of the poems. In the ^unya 
Parana, which lays down rules for Dharma wor- 
ship, there is a line. — ‘‘ ^ ’fW” — 

(Dharma Raj condemns sacrifices). This sounds 
like a translation of the well-known line in honour 
of Buddha by the poet Jaydeva — “ fsi’Rfsi ^ 

There are many other passages which clearly 
indicate the same truth : for instance “ 

’THR ” — (Dharma Raj is held in high 
vcner.ation in ('eylon). In another line we find 
" ^tC’fl’5 fft’IR inf?!'® ” — In former times 

Dharma Raj was the Laliia .\vatara). The most 
authoritative biography of liuddha is called the 
“ Laliia \'i.stara." 

* Tk*! I 

’ifs® ’It®® ’It® I 

C®ft*i ’ll® wi;*I «Ti! i®l®*I ’P®®T® ' 

’SiW *!« iff® « 

®f® 5i® ®t® Tfl I 

c®iTsi *111:® iti c#Tii ntfsi I 

®f®^ ’w® *n ®if® 11 

wf®*i ’BE® I 

c®t f®®f»»| ®f 1 c® *ff I 

®Tt® ®tf® »if ?l JB® , 

c® wi® « f®®«i »nii >1^® fwTf I 

^it® •w «ij| ®cssi Urt c®t’nf2» « 

tariff f P.83-84. 
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In the poems of Dharma-mangal itself, there are 
frequent references to Buddhist saints, such as 
Mfnanath, Gorak?anath, Hadipa and Kalupa. The 
words and •JST with which the readers of 

the poems are so familiar, are >vords taken from 
the Buddhistic ^astras. The doctrine known as 
the ^unyabad, which explains the origin of the 
universe from nothing, became a popular theory with 
the later Buddhistic school : and this doctrine is 
detailed not only in the (Junya Parana, but also in 
the poems of Dharma-mangal. I'he Hadis, Domas 
and other low caste people are thc^ priests in many 
of the Dharma temples. 7 "he‘ Doma xit one 

time occupied a prominent position in the Buddhistic 
temples, and when Buddhism was driven away frc»n^ 
this country, all religi(^us functions in many of thesi* 
Dharma temples, still continued to be <lis< hargf‘d 
by the descendants of the Doma priests, as the 
Hindus dared not oust a priestly class, revered by 
the people, from their duties in temples. We 
noticed, that the poems in lionour of Dharma« 
thakur have been thoroughly recast by the Hindu 
priests, and Hindu ideas have been largely intn>- 
duced into them : but even as late as 1640 A,D. the 
Brahmin priests would not venture to mix too 
closely with the worshipp<‘rs of Dhanna-thfikur for 
fear of losing cash . In the above year, when M^nik 
Ram GanguU. a Brahmin, was inspired by Dharma- 
thakur, who appeared to him in a dream for 
encouraging him to write a Dliarma-mangal, our 
fbet fell prostrate before him in dismay, and said 
“ wif« ’ifw r~ 1 .shall be an 

outcast, if I sing a song in your praise). This 
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distinctly proves that Dharma-thakur had origi- 
nally no place in the Hindu Pantheon. 

As the popularity of these songs amongst the 
masses continued unabated, the Brahmins gradually 
took them up, and later poems of Dharma-mangal 
have been so greatly transformed in their hands, that 
they look very much like works devoted to thc(^akta- 
cult; but reading between the lines, the readers 
will be able to discover evident traces of Buddhism 
in them. It should however be noted here, that the 
Buddhism indicated in these works, has scarcely, 
anything in common with the pure Buddhism oP 
Anoka’s time; and both are even more unlike one 
another than tin* Pourafiie Hindu religion of the 
present day and the purc^ religion of the Upani^adas. 

The (^'unya Parana by Rsmai Pandit, Charva- 
charyavinivchay by Ksnu Bhatta. the poems known 
as Dharma-mangal, and ballads and songs in honour 
of some of the Pal Kings of Bengal bt^ar di.stinct 
stamps of Buddhism on them. The ballads of the 
Pa! Kings, who were great patrons of I^uddhism, 
indicate tht! marvellous power wielded by Gorak-fa- 
nalh and Hadisiddha, the great Buddhistic saints. 
The latter belonged to one of the meanest caslt s of 
the. Hindu society, yet his power is said to have 
been so great, that the gods of Heaven, trembled 
in fear, when the saint approached. In the sogns 
of Govinda Chandra Pal. revised by the poet 
Durlabha Mallik, the King is said to have asked 
his religious preceptor — the far-famed Hadisiddha, 
as to what was the true religion. HadisiddhR^ 
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{ O Govinda, my son, the highest act of religion is 
to abstain from destruction of life^. 

The popular notion of Buddhism in India holds 
this doctrine of as the most essential point 

in the religion of Buddha, about whom the poet 
Joydeva has said : — 

3. Ramal Pundit and his (unya Puraha. 

The great exponent of the Dharma-cull in I?t‘ngal 
was, by general acceptance, Kamai Pandit — the 
reputed author of ^unya l^urana. The poems of 
Dharma-mangal also make mention ol Karnai I^undit 
with great esteem. His hand-book of Darma I^ija. 
called the ^unya Puraha, has been (‘diU‘d by Habii 
Nagendranath \‘asu and lately publislu*d by the 
Saldtya Parisada of Calcutta. Riimai Pandit was a 
contemporary of Dharmapal 11, who reigned in 
Gouda in the early part of the iith century A. O. 
Rajendra Chorsrock-inscription (1012 A.D.), recently 
discovered at Tirumalaya, makes mention of tins 
monarch. Ramai Pandit was born at (Tuunpaighai- 
on the river Dwarake^war in the District of 
Bankura. T he year of'^bis birth is not known, but 
he was born onjhe 5th day of the waxing moon, in 
the month of Vaivakha, towards the end of lht‘ loth 
Century a*u. 

Babu Nagendranath ^Vasu. who edits the (J^unya 
Puraha, accepts the account of Ramai’s life 
furnished by his descendants, and takes him to be a 
%rahmin. The acebunt is full of fables and is 
scarcely entitled to credence. The descendants of 
Ramai Pandit, who *still discharg< the priestly 
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function in the Dharma temple at Mains, are 
known as Dom Pandits and not Brahmins ; besides, 
there have been so many attempts in Ben|^al to 
raise a low-born saint to the rank and status of a 
Brahmin, evidently with a view to remove the 
stigma of humble origin laid on hte descendants, 
that we can ba,piiy accept this account of interested 
[)aities as true. Haridssa, the gr<*at saint of the 
Vaisfiava community, was a Mahammadan ; but he is 
now declared by some V'ai^navas to have been 
originally a Brahmin. Even in the accounts furnished 
from the temple of Matnfi by the desctmdant.s of 
Ramai Pundit, there are points to throw a doubt 
on the pn^tensions to a high pedigree advanced 
by tiu m. Dharma-thakur therein is said to have 
cursed Ramai, saying that the people of higher 
castes would not touch watt-r given by the Saint. 
Rainai Pandit himself is sai<l to have cursed 
hi*^ son Dharrnadas for a fault, not clearly stated, 
by which he lost his caste and turned a Dom 
Pandit. These stories are evidently got up to 
estaOlish the point that they were originally 
Brahmins, though so degrad<‘d now. The writer 
of the sketch very forcibly slates that the Dom 
Pandits do not belong to the Doma caste. His 
very enthusiasm in establishing this point betrays 
the weakness of his posiition ; for the people of 
Bengal know Domas and Dom Pandits to belong; 
to the same caste. The^ word (twiQB-born) 

which occasionally occurs in the Bhanita of Ramai 
Pandit, is a later interpolation and the 
Parana, in its present shape, ^ars traces of manjl 
subsequent hands, as Na^ndsa Babu has himself 
admitted. * , * 
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' ft}« Ramai Pandit was eighty ^ars old when he 

married. His son Dharmadas l»ad four sons, 
Madhava, Sanatapja^ ^ridbant and inlocnana. 
The members #of Rsm^ Pandit's family an? 
authorised priests of Yatrasiddhi^Roy— as Dharma- 
thakur of the temple at Maina is called — and they 
are privileged to perform the cQpper-rt‘remony 
the 36 castes. 

T|ie The ^unya Puraha begins with a description of 

origin of the universe on the lines of the 
^ahayana School of the Buddhists. It runs thus^ : — 
“Th^re wafs no lindf no form, no colour, and 
no sign. 

* The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor 
night. . 

“ The earth was not, nor water, nor >k\\ 

*‘The mounts Meru, .\Iandara and Kailfisa were* 
not. 

“ The creation was not, nor were there god.s 
nqf men. 

** Brahms was not, nor was Vi.snu, nor the ethe- 
rial regions, 

* ’TS fsR I 

ff 9 I 9 tf 5 ftg « 
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^ ^ fi*j 1 7. 
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^ V « Hettven andii|a|th were not, ait was em^ucenl, 

“Tliie pre»kiiim|f ^o 4 « of the ten dUirectioas wei^ : 
not, nor were thelk the clouds, no® the stars. 

•* Life was not, nm death, nor pangs of death: 

“ The Lord moved in the void, supporting Htm> 
self on the vofd.'' 9 


From th#^Lord, says the ^unya Puraha, sprang 
air; and as He drew breath. Ulluk (owl), a bird santed 
with’the worshippers of Dharma-Thfikur, was creat- 
ed, The owl is also sometimes called a ni 
(sage)., The next creation was tortoile. which is 
also sacred with the ijharma-worshippors. In the 
temple, dedicated to Dharma Thakur by Lau Sen — 
King of Maina, in the nth century, Dharma is still 
worshipped as a tortoise. The other objects of 
creation were the serpent Ananta, and the earth ; 
and then from the Lord came ^akti. known as 
Durg|. 

We need not proceed further with this catalogue 
of thi^logical revenes. The ^unya PuraAa pves 
details about the method of worshipping Dharma. 
We find ^iva, V'isnu, Brahma and a host of Pauranik 
gods mentioned in this book in a strange way. 
They discharge functions which have little in com- 
mon w|Hi th<i«e attributed to them by the Hindus. 
Occasionally we come across the word 
which remii^ us of the Nirvana of Buddha. 

^unya Parana, published by the SahityaPari$ad, 
contains altc^eilter 56 chapters, of which 5 ar^ 
djavoted to an account of the creation of the uni-’^ 
wesse. ; Tile rost detail the method of Dharmgir 
worship witi|^ docasipnal references to the sacrifices 
made ^ Ri|a Hart Chandra and other 
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followers of Dharma, for the sake of religion, 
rherc are st‘\eral passages in prose in the book 
which furnish curious specimens of very old Ben- 
gali mixed with lat(‘r intiTpolations. Our n‘ad<Ts 
will admit from lhi‘ antique forms of words in the 
following lines that they formed a part of th<‘ 
original writings of Kamai l^andit. 

■' '«ll ’TT3 

ifH *tf5 >1!^^ C«1^ >r5iJt^ ’tf® I” p. 7<». 

«C5( II '■ p. -M- 

•• 5if?i ♦nf® <f5 1 

“ CM'^ gsfa^ gstfe 

«fl3l siTCn >If5 VWtil , 

^sn Tf?(«[ ’I'smif I '■ p. 5*>. 

'1 he l)Ook contains many passages of I hii^^alnrc. 
and the learned editor has, in an apolojjetic ton<‘, 
avowed his inability to explain ni.inv of them. 

The last chapter, which is headed "fjniftiltff Wl" 
(thi' anirer of \iranj;inj and was evidently .annexeti, 
at lea.st three rentiirie.s after the composition of the 
original work, refers to the revival of Hinduism, 
— the downfall of the followers of Sat-I)harma or 
pur<- religion (Buddhism), and to a fr.e fight between 
the Mahammadans and tlm Brahmins at Jaj|uir.— 
the Mahammadans being dt'srrihed as the incarna- 
tions of gods and goddtrs.ses who are said to have 
come down for wreaking vengeance on tin- Brahmins 
for oppressing the Sat-Dharmis. WV give a fret- 
ami al)ridg(-d translation of the curious passage 
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below.* In all probability the passapft; was written 
by Sahacleva Chakravarti, one of the authors of 
Dharma-mangal. of whom we shall have to write 
at some length, hereafter. 
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“In Jajpur and Maldah sixteen hundred 
families of Vedic Brahmins mustered strong. 
Being assembled in groups of ten or twelve, they 
killed the Sat-Dharmis (Buddhists) who would not 
pay them religious fees, by uttering incantations 
and curses. They recited Mantras from the Vedas 
and hre came out from their mouths, as they did so. 
The followers of Sat-Dharma trembled with fear 
at the sight thereof, and prayed to Dharma ; for 
who else could give them succour in tliat crisis ? 
The Brahmins began to destroy the creation in the 
above manner, and acts of great violence were per- 
petrated on the earth. Dharma who resided in 
Baikuntha was grieved to see ail this. He came to 
the world as a Muhammadan. On his head he wore 
a black cap, and in his hand he held a cross-bow. 
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He mounted a horse and was called Khoda< Niran- 
jana incarnated liiinseli in Bhest (heaven). All the 
gods being of one mind, wore trousers. BrahflU 
incarnated himself as Muhammad. Vi^hu as 
Paigamvar and ^iva became Adamfa (Adam). 

Gane^a came as a Gazi, Kartika as a Kazi, Narada 
became a Sekha and Indra a Moulana. The Ri^is of 
heaven became Fakirs. The sun, the moon and the 
other gods came in the capacity of foot-soldiers, and 
began to beat drums. The goddess Chandi incarnat- 
ed herself as Haya Bibi and Padmavatl became 
Bibi Nur. The gods being all of one mind entered 
Jajpur. They broke the temples and Mathas and 
cried “seize,” “seize.” t'aHing at the feet of 
Dharma, Ramai Pandit sings. "O what a great 
confusion !" 

What historical incident is referred to, in the 
description given above, is not clearly known. But 
it unmistakably, points to a general feeling of grati- uaiMowa. 
licatton, with which the Buddhists watched the 
oppresaion of the Brahmins by the Muhammadans 
at Jajpur, which they attributed to divine wrath, 
for atrocities committed upon themselves. 


4. The Sahajli>cttlt. 


When Buddhism declined in India, and Hindu- 
ism had not yet risen on her horizon in the fulness 
of its glorious revival, — when the idea of a higher 
life inspired by a keen sense of morality and in- 
trospection, w'hich was the dominant spirit of 
Buddhism, declined into sceptitism and sensuality, 
and when devotiof* and absolute trust in God, w^hich 
characterised the Pauranik Hinduism, was yet un* 
known—- in "the twilight of ‘the transition-period, 
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mystic rituals of Tantrikism ruled Buddhistic and 
Hindu communities all over India. The Vamachsri 
T§ntriks perpetrated wanton crimes in tlu‘ name 
of religion and the vast literature, they havt‘ 
left us, lays down codes for those initiated in the 
cri ed, which totally upset the moral fabric of society, 

The Sahajia-cult owed its origin to the \\‘i ma- 
dia rl Buddhists. Salvation was sought for by a 
process of rituals in which voung and beautiful 
women were required to be loved and worship|H‘d, 
In sexual love there is surely a higher sidi- which 
points to love Divine. Tht‘ .Sahajia-cult was 
originally based upon this idea. 

Kahu Bhatta— a Buddhist scholar, u ho lived in 
the latter part of the loth century, was the first 
apostle of love-songs of tiu' Sahajia-cult in Bengali. 
I'liis love is not a legitimate alTair sanctioned by 
society ; with one's own wife it could not, accord- 
ing to this creed, reach a high stage of perfection. 
Kanu Bhatta’s work in [Bengali which formulate.'* 
Charyya- creed of \’amachar is called Charyya-C liaryva 

VMcIhaya ^ lately recovtTcd frt>m 

and BodhI Nepal by Maiiamahopadhyaya Hara IVasfid C^'astri. 
vat&^a. Another work of a similar kind is Bodhi-Charyyi*». 

vatara. the MS. of which, as I have said elsewhert?. 
is incomplete. 

There arc passages in the love«songs conlairn tl 
in the above two works wliich areobsc<*ne : but they 
are permeated by a mystic spiritual significance 
and are capable of a higher interpretation. 

The doctrines promulgated by the \‘5machari 
Buddhists did not pass away with the overthrow 
of th<‘ liuddbistic imiucnce in Bengal. In the 
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Sahajia creed of the Vai^havas, the old doctrines 
re-appeared amonfjst the masst*s, and its great ex- 
ponent Chandida'^ echoed the sentiments of Kafm 
Hhatla in his love-songs, giving it a far higher spiri- 
tual tone than they had ever received from the 
Buddhists. Chandidas lived in the 14th century, 
so his writings do not, properly speaking, belong 
to th(‘ pre-Mahammadan period to which we should 
i;pve confined ourselves in this chapter. For an 
(jxposition of th<‘ Sahajia tloclrines, however. \v«^ 
lind it nec<*ssary to refer to some of his s<jngs 
which elucidate the essential principles of this 
curious creed. Says Chandidas : — 

*‘ Kvery one speaks of Sahajia, — alas, who knows 
its real meaning? One who has crossed the rt^gion 
of darkfu*ss passions} can aloiu* have the light of 
Sahajia.'** 

Chandidas’s writings on this point occasionally 
appear as riddles, — and indeed all writings of this 
class arc so, — but they give sufficient glimpses of 
the [)!irity of his faith. 

t ‘ woman must remain chaste and never 
fall ; she will sacrifice herself <mtirely to love, but 
outwordly tbe object of her love will be as nobody 
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to her. Secret love ^ust be indulged in secret ; 
and thereby her mind should be purified ; but she 
should not submit to desire. She must plunge 
herself headlong in the sea of abuse, but at the same 
time scrupulously avoid touching the forbidden 
stream and be quite indifferent to both pleasure 
and pain, (she will allow herself to be abused by 
others remaining true to herself).” 

To play with passions, — to indulge freely in love, 
at the same time to guard oneself against a fail, is 
risky. The poet knows it well and says* — 

“ To be a true lover, one must be able to make a 
frog dance in the mouth of a snake ”*—( which means, 
the lover while playing with dangerous passions, — 
nay, while apparently running even to the very 
mouth of destruction, must possess the self-control to 
return unhurt). This love may be attained by one 
who can suspend the highest peak of Mount 
Sumeru with a thread, or bind an elephant with a 
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cobweb — implying that it is not in an ordinary 
man’s power to control the surging passions of 
love and remain immaculate in his vow. The 
poet says, that by exercising restraint over feelings 
and desires and at the same time by running 
though great sacrifices for its cause, salvation 
through love may be obtained. 

According to Chandidas, the initiated people 
must exercise great discretion in selecting their 
objects of love. The lovers should be both pure 
in heart, spiritually bent and immaculate in morals. 

“ ff a young maiden {of a spiritual temperament) 
falls in love with a man of inferior quality, she 
shares the fate of a flower pierced by thorns and 
dies of a broken heart. If a youth happens to fall 
in love with a maiden of lower type, he becomes 
like one, wlio is under the influence of evihspirits, 
— moves about in great unrest, and eventually 
succumbs to despair; says Chahdidas. Such a 
union between a good-natured person and one who 
beat s an opposite character may be compared to love 
between the tooth and the tongue ; they 'iiSre to- 
gether but the former does not let an opportunity 
slip to bite the latter/’* 

* CT wtf® c>! ^f® fwff® nw i 

*1® • 
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(It should be noted here that the word 1^9 used in the above 
extract, meant pure love in CllROdMtS^ time. Us meaning has 
since degraded and it now means a low caihal gratiHcation). 
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Chandidas himself loved a washer- woman 
following the rules of the Sahajia cult» for according 
to Gupta Sadhan Tantra, a book of authority with 
the sect, a washer-woman amongst others, is a 
legitimate subject of such \o\c for a Xamacliarl 
Tantrik, Here is the text of tlu‘ above Tantra.* 

** A dancing girl, a girl of the Kapali caste, a 
prostitute, a washer- woman, a barbar s daughlt'r, a 
Brshmin girl, a ^udra girl, a milk-maid, a girl of 
the Malakar caste — these nine are recogniseii as 
the legitimate subjects for lantriq practices ; 
those that are most clt^ver amongst these, should 
be held as pre-eminently lit ; maidens t iulowed 
with bt^auty, good luck, youth and amiable disposi- 
tion are to be worsliipp<‘d with care *and a man’s 
salvation is attained thereby.” 

In purity and edifying inlluenci*, Chafnihias’s 
sentiments made a near approach to spiritual lovt* : 
an<l he litt.‘rally worshippt ti th<‘ washer woman 
with the ardour of a devott*(', though he hims<df 
was a good Brahmin. H<‘r namt* was Krimi, ami 
Chandidas says of her: — 

‘^O my love, I have* taken refuge at they ft-et, 
knowing, they have a cooling t^ffect (on my burn- 

* Sttl C^1 I 
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ing heart)* I adore *your beauty beaming with 
holy maidenhood which inspires no carnal desire. J 
When I do not see you, my mind becomes restless 
and a,s 1 see you, my heart is soothed. O washer- 
woman, my lady, you arc to me what parents are 
to helpless children. Tlic three prayers chat a 
Brahmin offers daily to his Go<l, i ofter to you. You 
arc to me as holy as Gayatri from which the Vedas 
originated. 1 know you to be the goddess Sara- 
svati who inspires songs. 1 know you to be the 
goddess I^arvati. — You are the garland of my neck. — 
my heaven and earth, my nether-worlds and my 
mountains— -nay. my whole universe! — you are the 
apph* of my <*yes. Without you all is dnrk to me. 
Mv eves are soothe<l whcui I see you. The day I do 
not stte your moonlike face. I remain like a dead 
man. I cannot, for a moment, forgi*t your greace and 
beauty. O, tell me how I may deserve your favour ? 
You arc my sacred hymns and the essence of my 
prayers. My love for your maidenly beauty has not ^ 
any element of physical desire in it. Says Chandi- 
— the lovt‘ of the washerwoman is pure gold 
tested by touch-stone/'* Chahdidas was himstdf 
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convinced that sexual love leads to love Divine. 
He says ** Hear me, friends, how salvation may be 
attained through love for a woman : Reduce your 
body to a dry log (make it such as to be quite un- 
moved by passions). Hetimt pervades the universe, 
unseen by all, is approachable only by him who 
knows the secret of pure love.**t 

So sang Chahdidas — the great exponent of the 
Sahajia cult in Bengal in the 14th century, more than 
3 hundred years after Kahu Rhatta had composed 
his love songs. It goes without saying, that in their 
earnest efforts to attain salvation by worshipping 
young and beautiful damsels, many r youth turned 
moral wrecks in this country. Chandidas rightly 
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says, that “in a million it would be difficult to find 
one" * who has the capacity for self-restraint re- 
quired by the Sahajia preachers. 

From the earliest times the Hindu society 
does not seem to have offered any cefuge to 
fallen women. The dangers of admitting fallen 
women to a society with a severe ideal of female 
purity were fully realised by the Hindus. The rite 
of Sati, and an uncompromising form of widow- 
hood, sprang up in our social organisation, as 
natural alternatives for women on the death of their 
luKsbands. The Buddhists reserved a place in their 
nunneries for fallen women and for those who took 
the vow of life-long maidenhood The Buddhist 
Bhik^us and Bhik^unies (monks and nuns) who pro- 
bably st.'.rted the principles of salvation by sexual 
love with all the noble intentions of Dona-Julia in 
Don Juan, fell victims to their own snares and rightly 
earned the contemptuous title of c*!?! — the 

shaved couple. This epithet is now applied to the 
fallen men and women of the Vai^^hava society. 
But the women of that class do not get iheir 
heads shaved as the Buddhist BhiksuiUcs used to 
do. The Buddhist monks and nuns who formed 
improper relationship were the persons who were 
first called I The Vatfnavas who borrowed 

the Sahajis cult from the Buddhists w^re not spared 
these nicknjtfilfe. Chandldls himself knew the 
dangers of * creed and perhaps he stood the 
severe test. But latterly it became debased to the 
extreme and produced disastrous results on the 
Vai^Aava community. 


The dan* 
cera^ 
Sahafii, 
the hktm 
it did to 
the Vai^- 
nava 
Society. 
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For love, a little out of the way, if sanctioned 
by religion, offers temptations which the mass can 
hardly resist ; and it is no wonder that taking aclvan- 
tage of a wicked interpretation of the love of Rsdha 
and Kri^ha, this cult of the Buddhist monks found 
favour in the lower stratum of Vaisnava society, tht' 
degeneracy of which was mainly brought about by tiu* 
immoral latitudes of the Sahajifi Vaisnavas. 'Flu? 
great Vaisnava leaders were conscious of this draw- 
back of their society and so condemned tlie cri‘(‘d. 
Chaitany^a Deva would not allow any of his ascetic 
followers to mix with worntm, and Riipa, Sana tana 
and other devotees, who follow ed hinn were unspar- 
ing in their hostile attitude to the SalKijia Wai’rnavas. 
— Yet the creed numl>ered its votari<'s by hundrinls 
amongst the X’aisnavas, and w«‘ have conu‘ across 
about thirty authors in old Bengali litere,ture wlio 
advocated the principles of Stahajia.*^ 


* The follvuving books, amtmjj tithers, ,tn e.vpostiuin <»f the 

Sahajid doctrines — some of th«*m wore written nearly 400 years 
ago, but a//, before the British Ci>mjuesL. of thorn runtain 

prose-passages which may he tak<*n as > peer mens <»t earU 
Bengali prose. 


1. Svarupa Varfian 

2. Vrind^ban Dhyan 

3. Quru^Hya Sambad 

4. Rupamanjurl 
5 - Prarthani 

6 . Rasa Bhakti Lahari 

7. RatnSbati 

8 . Siddfiinam 

9. Alma Sid ban 

10. Amrita Rasa ChaitdrJki 

1 1 . Prembhiba Chandriki 

12. Sira {sir Kiriki 
13 Bhakti Latiki 

14* Sadhya Prem Chandriki 
15* iRiia Mili 
f 6 . Svarup Kalpa Latiki 
17* Prem Vilis 

18. Tatva Nirupan 

19. Rasa BhdictI Chandt-iki 


1 


Kri^nadaa* 


attributed to 

Norottam Dis 
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5. Dharmafnafiflral^Poems, 

The authors of Dharmamangal-poems, written Mnyur 
in honour of the god Dharma, unanimously agree 
in declaring Mayura Bhatta to be the earliest writer 
on the subject. The poem which is said 1o have 
furnished in.spiration to the succeeding poets of the 
Dhurma-cult was called the ilakanda Puraha. Babu 
Nagendranath Vasu considers the ^.unya Puraha 
by Ramai Pandit to be identical with the Hskanda 
Puraha.* But we do not agree with this theory, 

^s the subject treated in most of the Dharmaman- 
gal-poems is quite different from what we find in 
the ^unya Puraha. Fiesidts. tin* namt‘ Hakanda 
Puraha, is evidiMitly associated with the superhuman 
sacrifices of Lau Sen at Hakanda., and of this song 
Ramiii I\indit was not certainly the apostle. 

Mayura Hhatta’s time is not exactly known. 

In all probability h<* flourished a little before the 
Mahammadan conquest. .Siia Ram, th<- author of 


20 

21 . 

22. 

24 

25- 

26. 

27 - 

28. 

39. 

30. 

3 *- 

32 . 

33 * 

34 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 


Upisani Fatala 
Aitanda Bhallrava 
Ananda Lahari 
Dlnamani Chandrodaya 
Siddhinta Chandrodaya 
Amrita Raaa Valll 
Vaisnavimrita 
Siritsira Kirlki 
Sidhan Opiya 
Riga Ratnivali 
To(va Kaftia 
Yog&gaina 
Bhandafatva Sir 
Rati ViliB 
Sahajata|va 
Dlpakojvai 
NIkunJa Rahasya 

SIdharati Kirlka ^ 
VIvartta Vilas 


^ hy Premdis 

by Mathura Dis 
by Manharadis 


by Mukunda Das 


by Jodunatli Dis 
by Jagat Krisna Dis 
by Rasamaya bis 
by Rasik Dis 
by Ridhi Ballav Dis 

I by Vaiii(ldas 

^ attributed toSattitaM 
f by otic who MibsK'ribes 
I htm5elf as a dejsciple of 

) Krl^padis ICavlri|. 


♦ See Preface to the Qunym Parfm. 
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a Dharmamangal, who lived early in the fifteenth 
Ceritury, refers to Mayur Bhatta’s songs, as already 
having grown obsolete and partially lost' by lapse 
of years, in his time. Mayura Bhatta who was 
admittedly the pioneer in the field and deservedly 
very popular, preceded Sita Ram by at least 3 or 4 
centuries. We learn from an account given in 
Manik Gahguh\s poem that Mayura Bhatta belonged 
to a respectable Brahman family of Bengal. 

These poems were originally Buddhistic in spirit 
but they passed through great changes in the handf 
of the Hindu priests. Most of the DharmamangaU 
poems give a dekription of the heroic achieve- 
ments of Lau Sen, the I^ng of Maina who flourish- 
ed in the i ith century. T *i)riefly summarise % 
tale below : — 

In the reign of Gaude^vara, son of Dharmapal II, 
King of Gauda, there lived one Soma Gho?^ 
who was originally a menial servant in his palace. 
He ingratiated himself into the confidence of the 
Emperor and secured for himself a landed property 
at Dhakur on the river Ajay. The son of Sodia 
Gho^a was Ichai Gho?a who was a gceat w'arri<Mr 
and a devout worshipper of the Goddess Kail. 

He gradually asserted his independence and ins- 
' pite of all remonstrance offered by Kis father, 
declared war against the Emperor of Gauda- The 
Emperor sent several cxpeditiona to put ^j^own 
revolt but all failed. Karna Sen, King of Mainl^* 
ga^a, a feudatory chief, was summoned to jielp the 
Emperor in this crisis. Karna Sen, accompanied 
l(y his foor sons, went to the battle field, but w'as 
vanquished iir war an*d all his aptis were killed. 
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He returned to his capital to witness the death of 
his queen who succumbed to grief owing to the 
loss of her sons. . KarAa Sen, who was now old, 
went to Gauda under these over^v he lining bereave- 
ments, with a view to meet the monar^'h and ac- 
quaint him with the dire loss that had befallen him 
in his expedition. The Emperor of Gauda was natu- 
rally moved, to hear the sad tale, and tried to think 
how best he could soothe his friend in the* despair 
thus brought upon him by his fidelity to the throne 
of Gauda. The Emperor had a sister-in-law, a 
young maiden of remarkable beauty. He asked 
Karna Sen to marry her. KarnaSen. as we have 
said, * was already declined in the vale of years* : 
ll^t he obeyed the royal command, and married the 
^beautiful maiden, whose name was ^Kanjlivatl. 
Lm Sen, the hero of DharinamangaK >vas born to 
this married couple. It is said that his mother 
RanjSvatl went through various ordeals and super- 
humaqiptacrifices in order to propitiate Dharma. one 
q# ^^hese being self-destruction at the stake, when 
she was to be restored to life by the mercy of the god, 
mo was pleased to grant her the boon of a son. 

With the help of Lau Sen, the Emperor of 
Gau^a succeeded in putting down Karpurdhala King 
of'lQphnilp (Assam) who had rebelled against him. 
He also sent Lau Sen to punish King Haripal who 
itad refused the old Emperor’s proposals to marry 

yomg and beautiful daughter Kane^a. A 
Rattle ensued, in which the army was led to 
the Hblil^ by the lovely princess herself. The 
encounter between her and our hero was sharp 
and animated, but she could not long wit|^ 
stand the suMMor skill and heroism of E«auSen, 
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and King Haripi^l was ultimately forced to submit. 
.Kaneds was, however, given in marriage to LSu Sen 
with the consent of the Emperor. But LSu Sen^s 
great achievement, was the conquest of Dhakur. 
Ichhai Gho^a, who had baffled all attempts of the 
Emperor to br^ng him to submission, by destroying 
the vast armies sent at various times for the 
purpose, was killed by LSu Sen in a pitched battle. 

Besides these historical events, the poems give 
accounts of very mean plots and machinations 
to kill Lau Sen, by Mahudya, — the brother-in» 
law*- and prime minister of the Emperor of Gauda. 
Lau Sen was Mahudya's nephew, being his sister's 
son. The marriage of his sister Ranjavati with 
Karna Sen, w'ho was old and decrepit, had not 
been approv'ed of by him and though it had been 
celebrated under the orders of the Emperor, yet 
her brother tried his best to dissuade Rahja from 
going to Mayna-gada with hifer husband. Rahja 
did not listen to^ her brother’s counsel, bn^pfirmly 
told him, that as Karna Sen was now her Ior<f|l**- 


young or old, it mattered not to her, — she was 
bound to follow him wherever ^he might 
In great anger Mahudya cursed his sister, saying 
that no child w’ould be born to her. Hence w*hen 
her son was actually born, and prince LSl^l'n 
grew to be a handsome young hero with courage 
and spirit for any enterprise, a deep seated 


rage rankled in his uncle’s bosom. T4|ere 
hundreds of incidents in the poems, describing 


the plots to assassinate Lau Sen 


by 


Mshudya and last though not least was a 


command issued by the Emperor of Gau^a at the 


instigation nt the prime minister,^ calling upon 
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Lau'Sen to go to Hakanda and fulfil certain extra- 
ordinary conditions for the propitiation of the god 
Dharma. These involved a severe course of 
penances, and required that the prince should make 
the sun rise from the west. If he should not be able 
to satisfy the King by this, he was to lose his head. 

When Lau Sen had gone to Hak’anda on this 
strange mission,^ Mahudya led aq army to Mayna- 
gada and laid siege to his capital. The brave and 
heroic sacrifices of Lokha Dumani, wdfe of Kalu , 

Doma, and those of his son ^aka, with the wonder- 
ful spirit of devotion to truth shown by Kalu in 
the sacrifice of his life at this crisis, — are graphic- 
ally described by all the poets of Dharma-mahgala. 

The trials and temptations which beset Lau Sen 
in his early youth, — the court of Surikshya, the 
coquettish queen, — the manners of Nayanl. the 
lewd Varui woman, are all full of interest for us as 
shedding light on various points of domestic and 
court-life as it prevailed in the Bengal of those days. 

[411 Sen eventually comes out triumphant, by the 
favour of Dharma. and by dint of his wonderful 
devotion and strength of character. 

Such, briefly, is the subject-matter of the The bis- "* 
Dharmamangal-poems. The subject is an historical ^ 

.one. The ruins of Lau Sen’s palace may still be the poems, 
jseen at Mayna-gada in Tamaluk. The fort of the 
great Ichhai Gho^a, who offered a fierce resistance 
to the Emperor of Gauda in the 1 ith century, is also 
lying in ruins on the banks of the Ajay in the disc 
trictiof ^nkura. The temple of Kali called ^y8m- 
rupa, worshipped by Ichhai, is also to be seen in 
that place, which i» idill fuU of the tradition of the 
prowess and heroic deeds of the giorioup reheh 
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The image of Dharma Thakur in the form of a tor- 
toise, and a temple dedicated to it by Lau Sen, 
maybe seen in Mayna-gada. In the list of the most 
prominent Indian Emperors of the Kali Yuga, fvir- 
nished by our household almanacs, the name of 
Lau Sen occurs along with those of Rajsh 
Yudhisthira, Mahipal and Akbar. Haripah against 
whom Lau Sen fought, lent his name to his 
capital in Simulia on the riv^er Brahman i. The 
ruins of the outer courts of his palace, callt‘d the 
' Bahir-Khanda, are still to be found in this village 
of Haripal. The river Brahmcani. on which it 
once stood, has. however. betMi completely silted 
up. Old , Simulia is now indicated by Simul-gada, 
which represents the once-fortified portion of the 
capital of Haripal. 

That the names Lui Chandra. Mahud\3. LohatS, 
Jallan-^ekar, Kaneda, Kalingu and Samo’a arc 
those of historical personages, appears from their 
very antiquated Prakrita forms. They could not 
have been invented by any poet within the last 
seven hundred years. The refined classical taste 
of the poets of the Renaissance period would 
not have permitted them to adopt these names 
in their poems if they had not been historical. 

These rustic epics of Dharmamangala were 
recited and sung by rural folk in early tim<‘s. and 
as such can not perhaps claim any high literary 
merit. But they are full of valuable references to 
the period before the Mahammadan conquest, and 
as our knowledge of that period is scanty, tliey 
possess an undoubted* interest for the student of 
history. 
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It appears from them that the Emperor of Gauda, 
styled ‘ •WFt’TlCf'Rf ’ Kinjg of the five Gaudas, or 
•lord of the five Indies,’ as Beal has translated it, 
was the actual sovereign-head of Bengal. Orissa and 
Kamrupa. The kings of Cooch -Behar, Assam, 
Barendra De^a, Shollipur, Kainjhora, Simulya. 
Maina-gada, Doluipur and other places, were all 
his vassals, and assembled under bis banner at his 
summons. The royal seat of the kings of Gauda, 
was at Ramati, which is an abbreviation of the 
Ramavat! mentioned in the copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Madan Pal. This was either an earlier 
name, or a part of the city of Gauda. We also find, 
in the feudal organisation of the Empire, that 
Domas and Chandalas formed the ma^ personal 
army of tlr- emperors and their devotion to the King 
furnishes the poets with many extraordinary exam- 
ples of courage and heroism. 

We have read of the B:'ira-bhunSs cm: twelve ‘ lords 
of the land' of Bitngal, who wielded great power in 
the country during \fahannnadan times. But the 
custom of having twelve sub-lords attached to 
a paramount court, did not originate in India 
during the Mahammadan period. It is one oCtjie 
oldest institutions of the .Aryans. In the rodes 
of Manu and ^ukrachfiryya, we find references 
to Dwada^'a Mandale^vara, which show that a great 
empire ulsed to be divided into twelve subdivisions) 
or provinces each under its own chief, who was 
bound to serve the emperor, to attend his court 
and to acknowledge him as his feudal overlord. 
The Dodccapolis of the Greeks corresponds to 
this institution. During the reign of Darius, 


Tbeexteat 
of the 
klasdom 
ofW 
Emperors 
of Oao^a. 


Bara* 

bhttiias. 
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these twelve lords became so powerful as to 
assert their independence and cause considerable 
trouble to the State. The custom of appointing 
twelve chiefs attached to the Darbar is even 
now prevalent in various States in Rajputna» 
and this is also the practice in the court of the 
Maharaja of Hill Tippers, which retains some of 
the most ancient usages of early Hindu Kings.* 
In all the ballads of Dharmamangal we find frequent 
mention of these twelve lords* who are described 
as discharging important political functions in 
the court of the emperors of Gauda. They would 
appear to have been the pillars of the state* and in 
the confidence and honour with which they were 
treated at^ourt* seem to have been second only 
to the Prime minister and to the feudatory chiefs. 
Certain functions were theirs which no one else 
could perform. At the time of the king’s corona- 
tion, for instance, it was their privilege to pour on 
his head the sacramental water of the ahhiseka* 
At the time of marriage of the emperor or 
his eldest son* they had the right of garlanding 
the newly-married couple. 

The descriptions of the royal courts, with which 
these poems abound* give us glimpses of important 
administrative forms prevalent during the Hindu 
period of Indian history, though subsequent writers 
did not fail to introduce some feature.s of the Ma- 
hammadan Durbar in their desciiptioiis. 

^ For example* it is rustomary with the Tippera Raja# to 
enquire if any person dwelling in the Raj. has not had his daily 
meal before the Raja breaks his own fast, which he does at a very 
late hour of the day. This practice which, no doubt, originat^ 
from highly humane principles^ has been reduced to a mere formal 
observance. 
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Ma}mra Bhatta, as we said, was the earliest nw chtaf 
wrifer of Dharmamangal and probably lived in the 
twelfth century. After him, came Khelsram, Ma- ■••*••• 
nik Gangull, Rupram, Ramachanadra, f.yam Pandit, 

Ramdas Adaka,. Sahadeva Chakrav|Lrtl, Gliaaaram 
and other writers, who gradually Hinduised the 
Buddliistic tales originally written to glorify 
Dharmathakur. We shall 'notice their works in a 
subsequent chapter. 

6. The ballads aad umg» la haaaar 
of sooie of the Pil Klaga. 

In Chaitanya BhagadMta, a Bengali work of great The 
authority with the Vaisnavas, the author X'rindavan rof 

Das (born 1 507 A.U.) refers to the great favour in Klata. 
which the ballads in praise of some of the Pal 
Kings were held in Bengal. The copperplate-ins- 
cription of Madan Pal corroborates the truth of this 
statement so far as Mahlpal was concerned. The 
inscription says that the valourous and chivalric 
career of Mahlpal, vvho was like a second ^iva, 
formed a favourite theme for popular songs hp; 

Bengal. We have an old Bengali saying " For the 
husking of rice in the mortar, the songs of Mahlpal !” 

Later, when ^aivaite ideas became fashionable, 
the name oi ^iva was substituted for that of 
Mahipal. All these things go to show that the 
Buddhistic monarchs of Bengal, about whom no 
chronicler came forward to write bio^phical or 
historical accounts, — whom the Brahmanic school^ 
while eulogising a BallSla Sen of a Laksmaha Sen 
beyond all measure, completely ignored, — must have 
left indelible marks on the popular mind by the 
greatness of their character .and public works. 

Immense tanks, for instance, in the Districts of 
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Diriajpur and Riangpur, still attest the philanthropic 
spirit by which the PahKings endeared themselves 
to the millipns of subjects over whom they ruled. 


The 

language 
of the 
songs 
greatly 
moder- 
nised. 


The popular songs in honour of the Pal Kings 
\vere» no doubt, composed shortly after their 
death. The shape in which we find them now, 
however, is certainly not so old. The language has 
been considerably modernised, and here, as in the 
case of the ^uyna Parana, we come, nowand again, 
on traces of the ancient originals. The ballads used 
to be sung in chorus by professional minislrels 
amongst the admiring rural folk with whom they 
were so popular, and this fact accounts for the 
changes wrought in their versions from agt‘ to age, 
to suit the understanding of the people. 


Manik- 
Chandra 
RalSr Gin. 


Manik Chandra Rajar Gan or the song of 
Manik Chandra Raja, was first published bv 
Dr, G. A. Grierson in the Asiatic Society's Journal 
(\ ol. I, Part III 1878). Manik Chandra Pal ruled 
in Northern Bengal during the first half of the i ith 
iientury, and the work in question must ha\ t* been 
composed shortly after his death. 


deness'of intrinsically poetic in 

the song, this ballad. It displays the unrestrained imagi- 
nation of a rustic author. The miracles attri- 
buted to Hadi Siddha remind one of the wonders 
performed* by Danhas or some other dzinn in 
the Arabian iNights. Gods and men alikt* seem 
to be subject to the influences of Tantrik rites which 
awaken marvels at every step. But we occasion- 
ally c^tch glimpses of historical truth from inci- 
dental descriptions* The Government revenue 
of those days, was collected in cowries and trade 
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was mainly conducted by a system of batten? The 
higher classes seem to have been immensely tich 
and we find freijaent descriptions of food being 
served to them on heavy golden^ plates. Their 
dinners were considered incompleje without at least 
some fifty different dishes, the tradition of which 
is not altogether unknown to our housewives even 
to this day. 

The similes and metaphors used in the descrip- 
tions are very commonplace, and show that these 
rural folk were completely ignorant of those classical 
standards which now permeate even the low'er 
stratum of Hindu society. The beautiful teeth of 
Raja GopI Chandra’s wife are compared to Sola 
(bark of the cork-plant). Nowadays, any peasant of 
the most backward of Bengali villages would com* 
^are them to the seeds of a pomegranate, after the 
classical style. 

But this perfectly artless song, in spile of its 
crudeness, is redeemed by the pathos w 
forth in tl||cry of love of- .\duna —the 
wife of Gopi Chand. He turns ascetic and is about 
to leave her ; she falls at his feet in trars, and 
with the devotion and loving entreaty of a gentle 
Hindu wife, says to her husband : — * 

* “ sn ^1^ m ^ flt^i iw. 

^ ¥if»i I 

. ^ ^ • 

TKH I 

’n«iw PFntif !c« «i*» « 

wn cf tw I 

8 ' M->. 


hicl|||bursts 


Tlie 

redeemiag 

feature. 

. Queen 
^ Aiiuua*! 
rHef. 
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Leave me not O, King, for some distant exile. 

“ For whom have I built this cool house — this 
bungalow, spacious and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion ! Will you desert me in my youth ! — alas, 
vain is then my youth. 

“ How often shall I stretch out my hand and 
miss you, O jewel of my he<art ! 

“ In the homos of my neighbours, women young 
and old will have their husbands by th<*ir sides. 

My lot it will be to weep alone in an tmipty 
house. 

“ O king, let me go with you. 

'Mf only I am with you, I can guard your 
precious life. 

‘‘ I shall cook for you when you are hungry. 

I shall offer you water when you thirst. 

“ With laughter and gentle play, how many 
hours will pass ! 


'Bitfar mat caftr^T ’fa >rf»fca i 

a«»i. ’iw c’tin ; 
a* tfaaJ ftfi ms ^ata atrcn i 
ft *il»ria I 

^tPni a^4t i 

nr^Ta aii; i 

CBjK^a arrlt cm:»i i 

*tii?faimaji fir5iafahc»T ♦tfe i 
aw aTf«^ m I 

aa*!? f«ri a*! ntata at« i 
ma >»tST f>rc« aT[ ‘»rr® i 
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Walking in the open fields, we shall talk 
merrily and know no weariness. 

But when we approach the houses of men I 
shall declare you to be my guru — my master. 

When you desire to rest, I shall spread a coo! 
mat for you, and you shall recline on a pilIov%', while 
I in happy mirthfulncss slowly press with my hands 
your hands and feet. 

‘‘ When the summer is hot, I shall gently fan 
you, and in the cold month of Magha I shall cover 
you with warmth.^’ 

Gopi Chand remonstrates, saying that an 
ascetic’s lot is hard, and he will have to traverse 
forests infested with tigers and other wild beasts. 

The queen says in reply*; — These are false 
excuses to put me off. 

Who would believe in such nonsense as this ? 

* C¥ «rnr I 

’TCT c'sft’i .rt!f n 

MTi sn ^ I 

nm sn wxm r 

c«tw afffPfH I 

CTt¥ ^WP! C9f«R *11 ti I 
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When was it ever? heard of, that a woman was 
killed hy a tiger while in the company of her 
husband ? 

But eyen if a tiger kills me — 1 fear it not. I 
shall die without stain in the eyes of the people, 
^nd at the feet of my husband. 

* You will be to me as a fig tree and I as a 
creeper unto you. 

“ I cling to your beautiful feet, O how can 
you desert me ? 

While I was yet a maiden in my father’s house, 
why did you not, O my pious prince, turn 
ascetic and renounce the world ? 

Now I have attained to womanhood and am 
worthy of your love. 

“If you leave me now, 1 shall kill myself 
with sorrow.'’ 

In a similar ballad, which gives an account of 
Govinda Chandra Rajah, whom we consider to be 
identical with Rijah Gopi Chandra, the poet 
Durlabha Mallik, recasting the song in compara- 
tively modern times, describes Queen Adunfi’s 
sorro\^ s in somewhat the same way. 

When all importunities had failed and the 
king could not be m 0%d from his resolution to go 
alone* : — 

ortTw ir»!7i uri n 
^ sw I 

^ If ftti ^OtH II 
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“Queen Aduna fell on the earth, crying' alas! 
alas ! . 

“ Her lamentations would have melted a stone. 

“ The citizens assembled and l^gah to shed 
teal s for their king’s departure. • * 

*• Children, old men, youths, and women all 
began to weep. 

'• The very ocean seemed to moigj^ in surging 
waves, at the sight of the sorrow of the ^Q ueen. 

“ The horses and elephants wept silently in the 
stables. 

"The birds ‘^ari’ and ‘Quka’ wept in 
their cages and would not touch their food. 

*• The maidens who attended on the Queen 
began loudly to lament. 

" The Queen herself threw away her orna- 
ments. 


?it^hr »Tt>nr i 

«ii sn wmn i 

vnw vtR'nr ^ crtiro ii 
•PitNi €nc»r ^ c^ijr wi i 
TO ^ 5 «tmsi n 
c«Ff5i»i ^ f>r<mi f5i^« I 
»«TO CTO c*n:n •itaw fa? n 

CTW TO TO inn CTTOCl 1*1 II 
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“ In great affliction she threw away her 
jewels. 

“She wiped away the sacred vermilion from 
her forehead. 

“From her face she drew off the Besara, and 
from her feet she threw away the Nupura. 

“ In utter woe she fell at the king\s feet, 
covering them with her dishevelled hair and, 
crying sig^in and again ‘ O king let me go 
with you !’ ’ 

The ^unyabada, or doctrine of primeval 
nothingness, which, as we have said in a preceding 
paragraph, characterises the Mahayana school of 
Buddhists, is preached in this poem by the great 
sage Hadipa and there are numerous other evi- 
dences of Buddhistic influence in it. 

The capital of Govinda Chandra Rajah is des- 
cribed as situated at the town of Patika which has 
been identified with PaitkaPara under the police- 
station of Jaldhaka in the District of Kungpur. rhe 
renunciation of Rajah Gopi Chand created a sensa- 
tion all over India, which even at this distance of 
time, continues to be echoed In poems and 
dramas written in the Hindi and Maharatti 
languages. A recenf picture, by Ravi \’arma 
representing Gopi Chand on the point of deserting 
his queen and palace, commands a large sale 
all over India. 

Babu Bi^we^'wara Bhaliacharyya B..\., sub- 
divisional Magistrate of Nilphamari in the District 
of Rungpur, is at present collecting and editing 
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a number of old and rare songs in bonouf of the 
Pal Kings from Northern Bengal.* 

7. The ^aivaocult, bow It faced Baddhlam. 

as 

It was to the growing influence* of the ^aiva Rudra 
religion that Buddhism eventually succumbed in 
India. The conception of ^iva, as we find it in 
the Puranas, is grand beyond all description. In 
the Vedic literature, he had been known as Rudra 
Ueva. ’’There he was the God of destruction, awe- 
inspiring, with four arms, each of which held a 
different weapon, and among.st which his trident 
and the Pinak carried at their points the grim 
terrors of death. The movements of this god, in 
infinite ^lestial space, made the great planets 
crush each other, and his trident piercedl the 
elephants who supported the ten points of the 
compass. All other gods fell on their knees, and 
cried for protection, when ^iva danced in wild and 
destructive ecstacy at the time of the final dissolu- 
tion of the universe. 

But the PurSnas completely changed the Great PaurtoUc 
God. We have heard of the fiery planets growing 
cold with lapse of time in the celestial regions, the frost Bud- 
pleasant verdure of shrubs and plants covering 
those orbs from which once emanated sparks of 
living fire. The God ^iva itas passed through a 
simila#tran^ormation. In the Paurafiik age he is re- 
presented as the very personification of calmness. 

* Very lately Babtt Nagendranath Vasu has discovered several 
versions of songs about Govinda Chandra Raja, in the 
villages of Orissa. These versions appear to be more correct and 
reiiable thaA their Bengali prototypei^ The custodians of the 
songs there have been, as in ^ngal, thf Yogis who were doubtless 
•n impoftaot dess ol men in the BudiUst society. 
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The, destructive elements have all been eliminated, 
.and he is now quiet and dignified, absorbed in 
Samsdhi. This Samsdhi is akin to the Nirvana of 
the Buddhists. The Great God is above all desire, 
as was Buddha, ^iva kills Madana, the God of 
Love, of whom another name is Mara; and Buddha's 
struggles with Mara and eventual conquest over 
him are well-known. He is represented as an 
ascetic with the beggar’s bowl in his hand. He 
has a golden palace at Kailasa ; and Kuvera, the 
Lord of Wealth, is in charge of his store. But the 
Great God has nothing to do with wealth. He 
lives by begging, sleeps in the burning ground and 
remains absorbed in contemplation. In this 
respect also, he was verily like Buddha, who, though 
a prince, left the palace of Kapilfivastu to embrace 
the life of a bhik?u. ^iva’s company is sought 
for by the resplendent gods of heaven, but ghosts 
and goblins are his companions. Buddha, though 
a prince, mixed with the poor and the lowly, and 
thus showed that he scorned none. 

(ivadrinks When the ocean was churned by the gods, 
^vethe Goddess of wealth, arose from it. 

world. Visnu seized her as his prize ; the great diamond 
Kaustujra, also fell to his share. The majestic 
elephant Airgvata, the incomparable horse 
Uchchaihfrava, and the celestial Parijata tree, which 
arose next from the ocean, were given to the 
God Indra. Last, though not least, appeared that 
ambrosia which had the effect of giving immortality 
to him who partook of it. This was divided 
amongst the assembled gods equally, ^iv^ 
meanwhile, remained in Kailasa, absorl)ed iti 
samadhi, caring not whether the universe were lost 
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of pitied by the other gods. But at a second churn- 
ing ^ tfif ocean from which the gods had expected 
yet more prizes, streams of deadly poison issued from 
it in overwhelming quantities, with ^^puds of smoke 
that looked like curling snakes. ^ "I’his tiureatened 
to floo<l the universe and destroy it. The gods 
were awt'-struck. They knew not how to protect* 
the world from the destruction which seemed to 
ht? impending. In their despair, they called on 
^iva to save creation. Phe (ireat God's heart 
was moved with compassion. He gathered the 
floods of poison in his out-strctched hands and 
drank it all up. in tin* prt*sence of tht* wondering 
gods. But the poison he drank left a blue mark on 
his ti:roat. and he is called .\ilakantha or the Blue- 
throated This episode is narrated in such a manner 
in the Purahas, that it .sfcms to me to he analog- 
ous to the story of pain and sacrifice undergone 
bv Buddha, who suffered for the sake of suffcrinir 
humanity. 



Let us picture to our.selvt*s the image of the tfls figure 
great ^iva. He is like a mountain of white marble, 
tranquilly seated in the posture of Samadhi. .^ On Hlmaleya. 
his forehead is the crescent moon. From his 
matted locks flows the pure stream of the Ganges, 
that goddess whom his mercy melts into an unceas- 
ing fountain of white waters. In this attitude he 
may be compared very aptly to some mountains of 
the Jiimalayas, with the young moon shining above 
its cloudy height, and the perennial flow of the 
G^ges pouring over its steep regions. The heads 
of venpmous snakes peep oujli of the locks of ^iva, 
they, do from the recesses of the great mountains: 

9 ♦ 
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The image of ^iva, as made in clay and marble, in 
the villages shows the quietness and comjSfesufe of 
Buddha, and both are now so like one another ! Yet 
nothing could have been more dissimilar than the 
original conception of Rudradeva — the ^iva of 
the Vedas. 

Myth and points of Buddha’s life arc ascribed to 

confounded Purahas represent him as embodying 

in India, ail the attributes of Buddha’s greatness. One point 
may be urged in favour of Buddha. He was a 
living person of flesh and blood, and as such, the 
influence of his sternly real personality might be 
presumed to produce far greater results than that 
of a mythological God. In India, however, this 
matter is viewed in a different light. Here, wlu;n 
a saint or great religious teacher dies, he is 
at once deified. He becomt's one of the glorious 
gods and in popular estimation he occupies a place 
not far remote from that ascribed to the celestials. 
On the other hand, thousands of men and women in 
India, believe in every word of the Purahas. To 
them ^iva is as real as any historical personage. 
Buddha, though deified, could not claim the grand- 
eur% the back-ground which sets forth the lumi- 
nous figure of the great God of the Hindu Trinity. 
Infinite space, the whole of heaven and earth and 
the solar regions, are represented as the incidents 
of that back-ground, ^iva has no birth, no death ; 
his eyes never close, they are raised heaven- 
ward, lost in celestial reverie, and they scarcely look 
down towards this mundane world of ours, exoBpt 
for the sake of mercy. Buddha, already divested of 
his original glory, and reduced to Dharma Xhakur, 
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became quite lustreless in the eyes of the people, 
before gi*eat and resplendent divinity of the 
Hindus, 

^iva has one element, however, w!iich is jvanting The 
in the conception of Buddha. This is the sanctity of*^ 
the nuptial vow, which sheds glory on his abode at 
Kailas. Buddha’s emancii)ation could not be com- religiM. 
plete without deserting a devoted and loving %vife. 

But ^dva and Durga, the ideal couple, cannot be dis- 
sociated from one another. Durga. who is also called 
Sati and Annapurna, is the goddess who distributes 
rice to the hungry. To the world she is as mother, who 
cares not for herself, but for her children only ; and 
^iva is the ideal of a Hindu householder, never 
ruffled in temper, immoveable, immaculate and 
merciful, their union representing the fulfilment of 
the spiritual vows given and accepted in marriage, 
that two will live for one another and for others. 

How perfect this mutual love was, is proved in the 
death of Sati. Her devotion to ^iva was so great 
that she could not bear to hear him abused bv her 
father Daksa. F'eeling that the blood of the 
defamer of her lord ran in her own veins, she con- 
sidered her body itself as unholy, and gave it up 
in a flash, to be born again as a daughter of Himabat. 

In this new life she passed through severe penances 
and sacrifices to be worthy of being united in 
marriage to ^iva. In the stoical asceticism of 
Buddha, these domestic features find no place, and 
while assimilating the quintessence of Buddhism, 
the ^aiva religion has this point in addition, which 
at once appealed to the Hindus a people conspicu. 
ous for their strong domestic *itistincts. 
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Buddhism, a,s presented to us on the eve of its 
downfall, "^Cflhibine^d sceptical views with gross 
superstition. '|"fcfe light that it had given to India, 
had spent ^tself in ages gone by, and in the shape in 
^whichujl:'* existed latterly, could scarcely commend 
itself to the Indian people, accustomed as they were, 
||o live in a highly spiritual atmosjihere. Dharma 
and ^dva in the popular notions of the period, ap- 
peared as very humble deities, whose function suit- 
ed the requirements of the rustic folk who worship- 
ped them. 

ihe oldest songs relating to ^iva. which fall 
within the scope of this chapter, sht w nothing of 
tliat high conc<*ption of him which distingui>lu‘d the 
period of the Paurahik Renaissance. 'riu‘V were 
meant for Bengali villagi*rs, and Piva liguri s in 
them as assisting in the uork of the nVe-lields, 
and even ploughing them himself lik<‘ anv peasant, 
h.ven in the^aihya Purana, theri* is a song devoteil 
to ^iva in his agricultural capacity, from which we 
may take the following (!xiract * : — 

r«^i R 

I 

C^Pllf^ II 

c^wfii5 m t 

m ?d) cwtf^ n 

CW51 II 

fwpi ^1, „ 
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* ' .'-f * 

The Lord is without anv ramiefiL^ ^Iva 

^ flgurtaas 

He begs from door to door. ^ m pemmmu 

“ At dawn of day he rises, and go€s out to beg. 

“Some people give him alms; ty otfcers he is ^ 
refused. vSometimes he lives or hayra*^ nnd * 
hnrilakif only. Hut Oh, how happy is he when 
they give him iht‘ begger’s rice ! 

“ I say unto you, O Lord, why don’t you plough? 

“ Bv begging, you often have to fast, and you 
get rice only now and then. 

“ You must select a muddy soil for cultivation, 
l)ut if you canH secun* this, and dry lands fall to 
vour share, you should water them well. 

“ \Vh(‘n you have rice at home, how glad will 
you be tu takt‘ your daily meal ! How long will 
you, () f.ord, suffer for want of food ? 

** W’hy not culli\ate cotton. () f.ord : How long 
w ill you w ear a tiger's skin ? 

“ ^ ou besmear ytmr body with ashes iBibhuliK 

“ Why nut <'iiIlivaU‘ mustard and ////7. J iSo 
that yon may hav<* oil to anoint yourself). .\n<l be 
sure to grow plenty of vegetabh's. Above all. don't 

^ Vm *15^ I 

^TS !i 

r««i c^T»ir| ^f«i '5^ nr'3 • 

51>J 5311 ns'f ^15 5J1 I 

»!^9r m <i*f ^»T« c^*ii It 

^unya Parl^. 

• IVniun.’iiia Bclcrka. 
f Terminalia Chabula. 
i Sesamum Orentalc. 
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forget banana plants, so that for the Dharma-puja 
nothing may be wanting.” 

In the ^ivayana, or songs of ^iva by later 
writers, who were the exponents of the ^aiva cult in 
Bengal, we find a chapter devoted to ^iva’s agricul- 
tural speculation and experiences. The traditions 
abovst ^iva related in the Puranas have no bearing 
whatever upon these. We shall here quote a 
passage from the ^ivayana of Rame\'war, a writ- 
er of the 1 8 th century, which will at once recall 
the anecdotes of ^iva related in the ^unya- 
PurSna. Ramesv'war, Kavichandra and other writers, 
though their own idea of ^iva was of the high 
classical type, could not help embodying these 
humble episodes in their descriptions. This shows 
how greatly the rural people of Bengal favoured 
them. song in honour of ^iva. though noble 
in all respects, would not be perfect in the*popular 
estimation unless it included these humbler aspects 
of his character, that had found favour in the 
country for centuries. In that chapter of the 
^ivayana to which we are referring, Bhima, who first 
appeared in the ^unya Purina as a devoted servant 
of ^/iva in the rice-fields, still retains the tradition 
of this character, co-operating with ^iva in his 
field-labour.* * 

^iva sits in the field and says to Bhima the 
ploughman : — 

* cvr® ^f»i «i«i I 

W ^ ?t»l II 

«lTf? UtR I 

%t*i II 

^r^i c’lPif^iv faifw cf?pi I 
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“ Good. In four Danila’s time* you must level 
the ground perfectly on all sides." 

“ The rice was planted in several places on 
the ridges between the furrows, and ^iva, kneeling, 
applied himself to work with a tveeding hook'. 

“ The grasses called Dala-durba and ^yama,+ 
Tri9ira J and Kesur § were weeded out with care, 
and the straw in the field was quickly cleared. 
The old fellow |j would not leave the field for one 
moment, but kept watch over it like a tiger.” 

Altogether it is a long description, giving every 
detail of the field-work of the Bengali peasantry from 
which wc have taken only the above short extract. 
Means are suggested for the destruction of the 
mosquitoes and leeches with which the mal^hy 
fields of Lower Bengal, are infested, and other 
precautions are given by which the peasant 
may secure a good harvest. From the language in 
which these episodes are couched. I am inclined 
to believe, that they formed part of some old song 
of ^iva which Rame^war was incorporating in his 

■in 

«iTff ^ \?1 II 

^iviyatta by Rame^war. 

• A Danda is 24 minutes. 7* Dandas make a Prahara and 
4 Praharas make a day (i 3 hours). Time in reckoned in Bengal- 
villages by thi.s standard even non . 

t Species of Cyperus, * 

X Grass with three blades 

f Scirpus kyseer* • 

’ ^Iva is here meant. 
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poem without . much revision. There are many 
passages such as-^ 

nrPis^iM nn i “ 

which it is difficult to explain, because* of tin* anti- 
quated words and provincialisms used — |)eculiar to 
^hc locality in which tin* author lived. rh<* some- 
Bigdifii what revolting story of the intrigue with Diirga, iit 
woman. guise of a Bagdini woman, which is told of ^ iva 

by these writers must also bt* referred lor its origin - 
to the late Buddhistic age. They incorporated in 
their songs tales which had bet^i prevalent amongst 
the rustic people of Ikngal at that period wlu‘n 
moral ideas beconn* confiused under lantrik 
in^ences. 

'Fhree elements are found in the later (,'iva- 
poems, (i) There is the Paurahik element, with its 
grand conception of ^"iva, which, as I have said in 
tlie foregoing pages, shews traces of the spiritual 
influence of Buddha’s life (2) We have tin* humbl<T 
attributes of the divinity, ascribed to him by villagers 
and peasants under Tantrir influences. (3) and 
again, counteracting these last, we have the puritv 
and perfection of family r(*Iationships, as rt*- 
presented in' the ideal Hindu household. Hen* 
inspite of many conflicting interests of the un- 
divided family, the prcscenct* of its head brings 
harmony and peace, the result of that spirit of for* 
bearance that he has gained by the long habit of 
viewing all mundane concerns from a lofty spiritual 
stand-point. Here the mistress of the house-hold 
lives entirely for her lord, for her children and for 
others, without a thought of personal comforts 
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inspired only by holy love— a perfeiJl picture of 
patient suffering and unflagging devotion. 

In Bengali songs of ^iva, this last trait 
reaches a high stage of development, showing 
thj^: peculiar bent of our vernacular genius in 
conceiving and idealising purely domestic 
subjects, 

Kailssa, the City of ^iva.^ is the abode of bliss, 
where gold and lead have the same value, 
where the tiger and the lamb, the mongoose and 
the serpent sire friends, and drink from the same 
fountain, forgetting their natural enmity. The love, 
harmony and tranquility which pervade Mount 
Kailasa, are all inspired by Mahadeva himself, 
whose I oly dwelling-place is thus strangely unlike 
the heavens of other gods, glittering with gold and 
making the impression of the aggrandised capital of 
some worldly monarch. 

8. Genealogical records. 

If 1 am asked as to what is the chief basis of 
that I^aurahik Hinduism which triumphed over 
Buddhism and has since ruled supreme in India, 
1 should say Achara. This word. 1 find difficult 
to translate into English. It means rules for 
the guidance of every day-life to which every 
Hindu should conform ; yet this definition does not 
fully express the idea. The word Achara refers only 
to the details of daily life and must not be con- 
founded with questions of morality. A man may 
not be very moral, and still his life may be Achara- 
puta, or pure as regards the obsffnance of the rules 
laid down by the ^astras. 
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The great compiler of these rules iu the i6th 
century in Bengal was Raghunandan Bhatta chary ya 
and he is up to the present tlie greatest authority in 
the country with the orthodox community. To a 
superficial observer, the Herculean efforts made 
by Raghunandan in collating a vast body of ancient 
Sanskrit works, in order to settle very minor points 
in the every-day life of a Hindu, will appear like 
lost labour ; but diving deeper into the subject, and 
applying the principles of historical evolution to 
it, the reader will find a rational explanation for 
the popularity of Astavirhsafi T^ttva — the great 
work of Raghunandan, and have to admit that the 
age was in eminent need of such a scholar. If 
the country had not wanted him, why should his 
book have been accepted by the peoplt* of Bengal ? 
He did not possess any arbitrary power to enforce 
his code upon the multitude. They submitted to 
his yoke willingly. 


Thecofl- On particular lunar days, particular foods prove 
A*tavIA. uncongenial to the human system. This is the 
8>|1 T«|U. current belief of Indians. Raghunandan devotes an 
important chapter of his work to a consideration of 
this point.* The details of methods for performing 
^raddha and other religious ceremonies, for observ- 
ing fasts and vigils, the restrictions against marriage 
between the people of the same caste, and against 
long journeys by sea or land,— such are the subjects 
which have been treated with patient scholarship in 


For instance, one should not eat a pumpkin or its irourd 
(cucurbite pepo) on the and day of a Lunation • Brihati tS^anu 
mhirsatum) on the third; Fatal (Trichosanthw di<^) on the • 
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this celebrated work. He quotes chapter and verse 
from Manu, Yajnavalkya and a host of ancient 
sages in support of bis views with regard to very 
small matters. A giant’s labour ^ was given to the 
raising of a mole*hiil. The point that puzzles an 
enquirer, is how to account for the iron grip in 
which these rules, occasionally so puerile, have 
held the orthodox Hindu community for centuries. 
A devout Hindu would consult the ^astras 
to know if on a particular day he could eat 
a certain vegetable. If in the month of Msgha a 
person takes ®radish, he will be pronounced a 
non-Hindu. What could be the reason that made 
people submit to such laws with religious 
veneration ? 

To answer this question, we must survey 
our social condition during the decline of Buddhism. 
The great vice, which undermined the unity and 
strength of our society in the last days of Bud- 
dliism, was that of free-thinking carried to excess. 
The Buddhists preached : — 

** There is noheaven, no hell, no vice, no virtue. 
None created the world, none has the power to des- 
troy it. No other evidence is to be recognised than 
what appeals directly to our senses. There is no 
soul, our body alone is subject to pleasure and 
pain — the result of good and bad actions. When 
we see that children are produced by the agency of 
parents, clay models by potters, and pictures by 
painters, such evidence is enough to shew how 
things a>me into existence* Then why should 
we ascribe them to an imagitiary Creator ? Don’t 
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give pain to yourself or to others. Not depending 
upon others, is salvation. Heaven lies in eating 
•food of delicious taste/** 

It is further preached that immorality is no vice, 
but this particular passage need not be quoted. 

Now let us iAiiagine the effect of such free-think- 
ing on society. The Tantriks who were dominant 
^i^airte* all over India in the age of which we art* speaking, 
4ood. were known to banquet on things so horrible as, 
jFor instance, a putrid corpse. They wanted to 
shew that in their eyes nothing ip creation was 
unholy. The marriage system* had ^ecome lax. 
Laxity of During the flourishing days of Buddhism, the 
™1awsf^* different races of Asia had been brought into close 
touch with one another. The monasteries wert* 
filled with men and women of alien race, and 
when standards of morality sank low in Buddhistic 
society in course of time, a population, consist- 
ing of children disowned by the communities 
of both their parents came into existence, and 

* The above is the translation of a passage from yidyOflRiid* 
Taranglnl a well-known Sanskrit work by Chiran|iv Bliatt^* 
chUryya. The author gives an interesting desi-ription of religious 
controversies amongst the various sects of Hindus. The above 
arguments are put in the mouth of a Buddhist. VidyOfimSd- 
Tarangtfll was translated into English by the late Rftji K&ff 
ICri<na Dev of 5 hobhi Vizir, Calcutta in 1834. The Sanskrit 
Text of the pas.sage is given below : — 

“ i{ •Jtiti trPt s 51 Kfij. 

R I 

nn?T^|5i5i 11 

^iff *151 1 

II " 
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the purity of the four original castes of the Hindus 
was lost. On an examination of skulls, the Mon- 
golian type has been discovered in high-caste 
Hindus of various places in India, ^'he Buddhists 
« had no strict code of marriage-laws., In the Afibatto 
Sutta of the Buddhists we find that pratihma-^ 
that reversal of ranks in marriage which is so 
highly condemned by Hindu law-givers — was at 
one time greatly in vogue in India* In the drama of 
Mrichchhakatika written by a Buddhist prince, we 
find Charu Datta, a good Brahmin, paying court 
to Vasanta Sena — la courtesan. In the Da^aratha 
Jataka of the* Buddhists, Sits is represented as the 
si.ster of Rama, who at the same time marries her. 
The.se and similar tales are told in a plain way 
without ariv comment, thus shewing that in Bud- 
dhistic society, rules of marriage were extremely 
loose.* 

The revival of Hinduism in Bengal, between the 
9th and the r^th century, meant war against these 
laxities brought by a set of free-thinkers who 
would submit to no leader, but would wreck the 
whole fabric of society on the quicksands of their 
owm cynicism. To preserve the purity of the Aryan 
blood after the admixture and corruption it had 
already passed through, to counteract the influence 
of the Tantrikism with its obnoxious idea of 
indiscriminate food, in a word, to undo the great 
evils of that age, strict rules regarding marriage and 
eating required to be enacted, if society w^as to be 
ordered and disciplined and led to accept a pure 
ideal. 

* Similarly in the history of Java, we find the Buddhi}»t Kinjgf 
Jayilankir marrying his own sister Chindr«*Surft in 675 
A.D. 
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When the Hindu revivalists began their task 
of reformation, they found the original caste- 
system shattered by the indiscriminate union of 
men and women. Society was in a thoroughly 
disorganised state. The children born of couples 
who came from different castes, were not owned by 
either of the original castes. The new builders of 
society classified them, and admitted them into the 
new order, allotting to each a fixed status in society. 
This accounts for the origin of so many sub-castes 
in India. They came into existence by the break- 
ing of marriage rules. 

Hindu society, after admitting this hetero- 
geneous population, shut its portals against new- 
comers, and no breach of the hard-and fast rules of 
marriage now enforced, was again to be tolerated. 
Regarding indiscriminate food, which had been taken 
in utter disregard of rules of health, minute details 
were now settled. But the vices to which human 
nature tends, cannot be checked by codes of law. A 
high ideal of spiritual life set before the people, 
keeps them in the right direction in these matters, 
and our society busied itself only in framing 
rules for the direction of the details of daily 
life. These rules hold their sway till now. If a 
person openly avows Jesus Christ to be the son of 
God, or Mahomet to be the only prophet of (Jod, 
Hindu society will not war against him. Our 
toleration goes so far. But there are hundreds of 
petty rules in regard to eating— especially cooked 
foods — the infringement of any one of which will 
render him liable to be excommunicated from 
society or make him undergo severe penances. 
Marriage rules again have been made so severe, that 
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even in lihe narrow groove of one’s own caste, the 
selection of a bride-groom has grown to be a serious 
problem with Hindu parents. The reactionary move- 
ment, as is natural in such cases, ran' to excess, and 
small points took exaggerated proportions in the 
eyes of the people. Besides the Tantriks, there 
were other people near at hand, who disregarded 
prejudices of all kinds, in using meat as food. 
Buddhism, as 1 have said, had brought into India, 
a vast number of foreigners belonging to different 
Asiatic races. There were, amongst these, snake 
and cockroach eaters, not to speak of those whose 
daily food was ham and beef. The Hindu com- 
munity had to be guarded against adopting the ways 
of such alien peoples, and as the Muhammoden 
conquerers could not be expected to take any 
interest in these matters, touching the well being 
of the people, the leaders of society became their 
natural guardians and dictated their actions. 
Raghunandan compiled a treatise which was much 
needed in an age of vice, resulting from unrestrained 
conduct. 

I believe I have now explained what I under- 
stand by the word Achfira, which, 1 said, is the 
chief basis of our modem Hindu society. Achgra 
is a deliberate disavow'al of this spirit of free-think- 
ing. It is a reactionary step, taken to bring a loose 
and disorganised society into order and unity : and 
however absurd it may appear on a superficial view, 
it had a mission at the time when its stringent rales 
were first enacted ; and it cannot be declared with 
certainty that the good results ;which the revivalists 
had in view, are fully exhausted even now. 


Achir, an 
outcome of 
reactlonery 
meuufe*. 
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♦ 

The topics dfeicussed above should not be consi- 
dered as a digression ; for upon a knowledge of 
some of the essential features of the revival of 
Hinduism, will depend a right appreciation of the 
ideals set up b)’ the succeeding literature, 

V'aliala Sen who ruled from 1119 to 1 169 A.l>. 
conferred Kulinism upon people of various castes 
The in Bengal. The qualities required to entitle one to 
regfuir^^f status of a Kulina were nine; viz., (1) achara, 
a Kulln. (2) humility, (3) learning, (4) good repute. (5) the 
visiting of sacred places, (6) devotion, (7) good 
conduct, (8) religious austerity and penance, and (9) 
charity. Achara, of which we have spoken already, 
heads the list of these qualities. 


Kulinism 
made here- 
ditary. 


Qenealogi* 
cal records. 


V'allala Sen, while bestowing Kaulinya, or the 
status of a Kulina, on a few select people of the- 
higher castes, enacted, that after a fixed period, new 
men endowed with the above qualification.s, would 
be admitted into the grade of Kullnas, and that 
these were to be the recognised heads of the 
different sections of the Hindu community in all 
social matters. But his son Lak.smana Sen after- 
wards ruled, that the descendants of the Kulinas 
were to enherit Kulinism irrespective of their 
personal qualifications, and thus the Kulina clas.ses, 
as they are now found, became stereotyped in 
society. Many books have been preserved in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, shewing the genealogy of 
the higher classes of the Hindu conynunity ; and 
some of these may be traced to Vallala Sen’s 
time. These give a glimpse at the inside of our 
social organisation, and indicate th«f changes 
which it has undergone during the last one thou.sand 
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years. The son of a Kullna became by right a 
Kullna. This contravenes the wholesome prin* 
ciple of rewarding the ineritonour members of 
society, on which Vallala Sen had wanted to 
base Kulinism. ^J KuHnism thus became an artificial 
institution, but irliad^ne aspect which still evoked 
the greatest sacrifices, by developing a peculiar ins- 
tinct of family-honour. The Kullnas and the non- 
Kullnas of a community were often bound together 
by marriage-ties. There w'ere, however, many or- 
thodox families in Bengal who would on no account 
recognise such relationships. They were prepared to 
sacrifice every eartlily consideration, even their 
lives, to guard the purity ^f their Kaulinya status or 
Kulinism. T'he lay men of different communities on 
the other hand never lacked patience in their efforts 
to persuade such orthodox Kulinas to marry with 
them, by offering huge sums of money. We find 
that a scion of the Vaidya Gaha family of Tenai 
in Faridpur was persuaded to marry a girl of the 
Dusara Dutt family on a dowry of sixty-four 
villages in the subdivision of Mauikganja in the 
District of Dacca. I'he ancestors of the Xaikasya 
Kulinas amongst Brahmins of the present day passed 
through tests and sacrifices such as only martyrs in a 
great cause would be supposed capable of under- 
going. We find one of the lay Vaidyas coming to 
Senhatl to induce a Kulina of that caste to form a 
matrimonial alliance with him, and persevering in his 
attempts, inspite of repeated refusals, till some 
banyan trees, planted by him on the banks of the 
river Bhairavaon his first landing at the place, grew 
so large as to give shade to trj^vcllers, — when at last 
the Kulfha agreed to give a daughter of his family in 
II 
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marriage. I find in the preface to a translation of 
Chandl by Rcpanargyana Gho^a (born, *579 A. D.) 
that a lay Kayastha named Jadavendna Ray, Ze- 
mindar of Amdala, in the District of Dacca, took 
away two young men belonging to a Kulina family 
in a boat on the river Padma : alld there he made 
a proposal of marriage between them and his two 
daughters. If they would not agree to his proposals, 
they were to be drowned in the river. The elder 
of the two, Vahinatha, preferred death to the disgrace 
that would be brought upon his family by such a 
connection. He was drowned accordingly. But the 
younger, Ruparama, succumbed to the fear of death 
and accepted the alternative. We find in the Kula- 
Panjika by Kavi Kanthahara, that a Kulina Vaidya 
died broken hearted, from having been obliged to 
marry a tyrant’s daughter.* Such instances are 
numerous in the gene^alogical books. This goes to 
show to what excesses the reactionary movement 
in regard to marriage rules was carried. The 
genealogical books also show our keen desire 
to follow ideals of purity and truth in life, and 
they record the struggle that Hindu society 
made to ward off the harm that the overtures 
of an arbitrary Mahammadan aristocracy, were 
constantly making upon their quiet life. If any 
one .wants to study the character of the pcoph^ 
of this country, and to understand their aims and 
aspirations instead of summarily dismissing them as 
mysterious beings, he would do well to study 
these works carefully. 

Kavl Kanfliahir. 
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Kulluism has often been abused ; but the sacri' 
hccs and martyrdoms undergone for its sake in 
our society cannot but evoke feelings of wonder 
and admiration. 

The object of such sacrifices ipay be considered 
trivial but the (Qualities of self*denial, of utter dis* 
regard for earthly prosperity, and of devotion to a 
cause which distinguished these Kulinas arc not 
to be despised. Just think of a man preferring to 
wear rags, to depend on a single meal a day, and 
to live in a hut of reeds, while his brother was made 
the owner of sixty-four villages and a palace, the 
same offer coming to him but being refused with 
indignation. Yet by marriage with a fellow caste- 
man's daughter, of non Kulina rank, he would not 
be exco.nmunicated from society; only a very slight 
stain would be left on his family honour. Social 
prestige has in the past occupied tl^e same place in 
popular estimation in India as a sense of political 
right does in western countries ; and unless this 
difference is taken into consideration, the ideals of 
the Indian people cannot be fully realised. 

I said, that some of the genealogical treatises 
may be traced to Vallala Sen’s time. The follow- 
ing Bengali lines which occur in a Sanskrit work 
by Chaturbhuja, a Vaidya, written three hundred 
seventy-five years ago. were evidently already very 
old 

h f I 
^ ^ I’' 
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There are many such lines to be found in other 
works of this class, which show in their style, a 
striking similarity to Daker vachana and other early 
compositions. 

Early genealogical books in Bengali are mostly 
written in prose. The field has not yet been pro- 
perly explored ; yet the Sanskrit works, that have 
already come to light containing tin* genealogical 
records of the three upper classes of our commu- 
nity form a vast literature. It is not however with- 
in our scope to refer to Sanskrit works. Of Bengali 
books on the subject, which are also nunu‘rous,^ 
vve name some below. Though fragmt'iUs of these 
writings seem to be ancient, yet their com|)osition 
as a whole covers a period of not more than four 
hundred years, closing in the middit! of i8lh 
century. 

A few of these Bengali works on our social 
history are as follows : — 

1. Melabandha by Devivar (ihatak. 

2. Prakriti Fatal Nirnaya by the same author. 

3. Kularnava by Vachaspati Mi^ra. 

4. Mela-rahasya by Danujari Mi(,ra. 

5. Da^a Tantra Praka<;a by Harihar Kavindra, 

6. Melaprakriti Nirnaya. 

7. Melamala. 

8. Mela-chandrika. 

9. Mda-prakaya. 

10. Da^avati. 

11. Kulatattva Prakayika. 

12. Kula Sara. 

13. Pirali Karika by Nilkafitha Hhatta. 

14. Goi^thikatha a^d Karika by Nula Panchanana. 
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15. Radhiya Samaj-nirnaya.' 

16. Kula Panji by Ramadeva Achaiyya. 

17. Radhiya Graha Vipra Karika by Kulananda. 

18. Graha Biprakula Bichara by same aulhoi;, 

19. Phakura by ^uka Deva. 

20 . Kula Pafiji by Ghataka Vi^arad Kanti Ram. 

21. Dakuri by ^yama. 

22. Daksin Radhiya Karikii by Maladhar Gha- 
taka. 

23. Karika by Ghataka Kcfarl. 

24. Karika by Ghataka Churamani. 

25. Kula Panjika by Ghataka Vachaspati. 

* 26. Dhakuri by Sarvabhnuma. 

27. Dhakuri by \'achaspati. 

28. Dhakuri by ^ambhu N'idyitnitlhi. 

29. Dhakuri by Kavinath \'asu. 

30. Dhakuri by Madhava (ihataka. 

31. Diiakuri by Nandaram Mivra. 

32. Dhakuri by Kadhamohan Saraswati. 

33. Maulika \'arhva Karika by Dwija Rama- 
nanda. 

34. Dakijin Radhiya Kula Sarvasva. 

35. Kkjaya Karika. 

36. Vaogaja Kulaji Sara Sarngraha. 

37. V'angaja Kulaji by Dwija \’achaspati. 

38. V’angaja Dhakuri by Dwija Ramananda. 

39. Maulik Dhakuri by Ramnarayana V’asu. 

40. Dhakuri of V’arcndra Kayasthas by Ka^i 
Ram Das. 

41. Varendra Dhakur by Yadu Nandana. 

42. Kulaji of Gandha Vadiks by Tilak Ram. 

43. Do. by Fara^-u Ram. 

44. Kulaji of Tamvula V'aniks by Dwija Patra 

Parayuram. • 
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45. Kulaji of the Tantu Bains (weavers) by 
Mgdhava. 

46. Satdharmachara Kaths by Kinkar Das. 

47. Sadgopa Kulachara by Mani Madhava. 

48. Tili Panjika by Rame^war Datta. 

49. Suvarna Vanika Karika by Mangal. 

50. Raja Mala (completed in 1439 A.D.) by 
^ukrefwar and Vane^wara. 

This last is a genealogical history of the Rajahs 
of Hill Tippera. 

These genealogical works preserve the traditions 
of an ancient race, and though the composition of 
many of them, as we have said, belongs to com- 
paratively recent times, yet they embody facts 
regarding our social condition which ha' e been 
transmitted from distant ages. They are therefore 
entitled to the consideration of those interested in 
the history of Bengal. Not only do they give 
accounts of our social movements, but they are 
full ot incidental references to contemporary 
events, 

I shall here refer in some detail to a genealogi- 
cal account written by a Brahmin named Nalu- 
Panchanana, who is an admitted authority on the 
subject. The style of writing and the description 
of the subject clearly show that the author, who 
lived about one hundred fifty years ago, had 
embodied facts in it found in older records. T!ie 
book is called Gosthikathg Karika. It is chosen here 
for reference, because the genealogical accounts 
will not again be touched upon, and because the 
matter contained in* the Karika is important, as 
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giving the solution of a very knotty problem in the 
history of Bengal. The Sena Kings of Bengal were 
formerly believed to have belonged to the Vaidya 
or medical caste. In all the genealogical works 
written by the Brfihmins, Vaidyas and Kayasthas, 
they were described as Vaidyas, In fact Kajd Rajen- 
dra Lai Mitra, who was the first to dispute the point 
of their caste, had to admit. “ The universal belief 
in Bengal is that the Senas were of medical caste 
and families of Vaidyas are not wanting in the pre- 
sent day who trace their lineage from Valla la Sen.” * 
But in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Sena 
Kings, lately discovered in various parts of the count- 
ry, they have been found to declare themselves as 
Brahma-K?atriyas. In the face of their own decla- 
ration on this subject, the traditions and written 
accounts, which were formerly considered as per- 
fectly reliable, lost all authority, and the Sena 
Kings were generally accepted by scholars as having 
been K?atriyas. Now the descendants of those 
Brahmins, Kayas{has and persons of other castes, on 
wlt^ni Vallala Sen had bestowed Kauiinya, knew 
him to have belonged to the V’aidya caste, and they 
were in possession of written records substantiating 
this point. Yet nothing was now considered more 
reliable than a declaration on the part of the 
princes themselves as to the caste to which they 
belonged, preserved in the lasting impression 
borne by the copper-plates. The Karika, to which 
we have referred, however, unravels the history of 
these aspirations and proves them to have been 


* Indo- Aryans, page 365. 
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mere pretensions. We quote a part of this interest- 
ing record below* : — 

* vfispftfsi C’fT'aIra I 

catifais n 

wfsfw nPo"® « 

fsjt ^lf^C«T B 
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*^One day , the King asked the Brahmins of five 
Gotras (families), some of whom were great Kultnas^ 
and other ^tiddha ^^rptriayas, ‘*0 Pandits Who 
adorn my courts telt me why have you deserted, the 
V^aidyas, whereas formerly * you used to discharge 
priestly functions in their faniiUes ? ” Mabe^a and 
other learned men said in r^ply, ** We are not pre- 
pared to do tlie daily work of priests in any house. 
We perform priestly offices for occasional ceremo- 
nies only. The Brahmins, who : ^^scharge ten 
set functions in one house, and eat the rice offered 
to the dead in, tlie ^radh-ceremony are generally 
illiterate. We act as priests in the * Honit4^-ceremo- 
iiies of the Brahmins only, and do not act as priests 
in the houses of ^udras. King Adiy Gra was a Vaidya. 
He belonged to the V'aivya caste. He was an em- 
peror paramount, and therefore assumed the status 

of a Ksatriya. Jndra Dumna was a Buddhist King, 
He (i;;)||ndcd the JagannAth Temple. He did not 
belieiNe in castes, yet he called himself a K??atriya. 
Whoever becomes a king aspires to the status of a 

* . * * * 
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K§atriya without considering other points. Simi- 
lar instances are to be found in the cases of out- 
castes like the Kambojias in Gauda. Bhupah Anan- 
gapai and Mohipal were not K^atriyas, they were 
out-castes. But they were great Kings, hence they 
could marry girls from the three highest classes. 
Look at the Sat-^ati priests, they discharge priestly 
functions in all houses, hence they hav^e lost all know- 
ledge of the Vedas. They eat the rice offered to the 
dead in the ^radh ceremony. When \'allala Sen 
tried to pass into society a low-caste woman nami'd 
Padmini, his son Laksmana Sen informed the 
Brahmins of his action and cried it down. X'allala 
in great rage dismissed Laksmana Sen from his 
court, and Laksmana in order to protect the X'aidyas 
from his father's ire, made them givt* up the sacrc‘d 
thread. Thus the Vaidy*is who b(*Ionged to tht‘ 
party of Vallala Sen and those that btdonged to 
that of his son, became Watyas (fallen). 

Kaja Adi^ura belonged to the Waidya caste, but 
he adopted the ways of a Ksatriya. Whot*N’er be- 
comes a king wants to be called a Kt'atriya, and, 
for his own glorification, declares himself as a Ksatriya 
every w'here. Every one aspires to a higher position 
than he enjoys. The Devas* want the position of 
Brahma the Great God. According to the ^Ssfras, 
AdifQraisa Brahmin (since the Vaidyas are traceable 
to an original Brahmin father), but by custom he 
was a Vai^ya.'* 

The last lines account for the Sena Kings calling 
themselves Brahfna-K?atriyas in the copper-plate 
inscriptions. 


• Minor tiodis or angels. 
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These genealogical works give .us, then, in 
terse and epigrammatic prose and poetry, the sali- 
ent points in the social history of Bengal for the 
last one thousand years. The Bengali scholar whose 
indefatigable labour has brought to light hundreds 
of Mss. of genealogical works in Sanskrit and 
Bengali, and who has drawn the attention of his 
fellow-countrymen to an altogether unexplored 
field of literature, is Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, 
the learned editor of the Bengali Encyclopedia, 
the Vi^vako^a. 


4ii.. 
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Supplementary Notes 

TO 

CHAPTER IL 


The Bengali language was known to our early 
writers as a form of Prakrila. 'Hk* name Vanga- 
BhSva is of recent origin, t hey called it l^rakrita** 
or merely Bhat-a* 

* The old Bengali writers usually designated our language as 
Prftkrita. There are numerous instances of it in our old 
literature^ A few are quoted below : — 

“ 2111 p » 

Adi-Parva by Rijendra Dis. 

“ 'SI?! Ms 8 i” 

Krisna Karnimrita, 

“ >stif 5 vfi^ ^irn 1" 

Oovinda Lflimrita, translated 

by Jadunandan Dia. 

^ *}f^ cstt5? i 

fsw c®Tt^ n" 

Cfiaitanya Mangala, 

by Locitan Dis. 

Aevamedha Parva 

by Rim Chandra Khin 

In an old Bengali translation of the Gita Govinda. we come 
across the following lines in Sanskrit by way of conclusion of a 
chapter. 
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It has already been said in a foregoing;^ chapter 
that our language, under Buddhistic infltiencc,'’had 
lapsed into a very lax form of Prakrita*, and Was 
on that account treated with contempt i)y the Brah- 
manic school. I have already referred to sQmc of 
its chief sources of development after the downfall 
of Buddhism. Within the last one thousand years 
there has been a movement for the enrichment of 
our language by importing Sanskrit words, and by 
correcting the current forms of words according to 
the rules laid down in Sanskrit-grammar. Curiouslv 
enough, in this process of the resuscitation of 
words, our language offers a striking resemblance 
iO the Romance languages, which also passed 
thtough a similar process, almost at the same peri- 
od of history. If we look into the works noticed 
in t\k: foregoing pages, this fact w ill be apparent. 
In ^ijiitc of many portions of these works having 
been recast in subsequent limes, there are numer- 
ous instances in them of words belonging to a very 
lax form of Prakrita, which are no longer in written 
use. I quote some such words below : — 

— the month of Kartika (I.ast half of October 
and first half of November), — wdngs. — 

stars, «jf5f — again, — crane, CW— body. — w ith- 
out, lin% — 1, you. — a dunce, — mar- 

riage. — a flower, — thunder, WW — a mirror. 

Hie influence of the written forms of words in 
a literary language, is often reflected in its spoken 
forms, and if we study the Prakrita writings of the 
5tli and 6th centuries, we shall find numerous inst- 
ances of iflif, WpWfi Fiqjre, a«d similar words 
being used for W, &c. rhesjfC 

loose forms are no longer in use in any spoken 
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dialect of India within the knowledge of the 
writer of the present treatise. In the translation 
of the Ratn§yaha by Krittivasa (born, 1432 A. D.)' 
there is one curious passage, which he certainly did 
not find in the original poem of Vslmiki, referring 
to this process of the recovery of words from their 
lax Prgkrita forms. Valmiki, when he was a robber 
could not say but pronounced the word as 
The sage Narada attributed this inability to the 
vices that he had practised in life, and declared 
with much force that no vicious man would ever be 
able to pronounce This story may be understood 
as an instance of the way in which the later Brah- 
nianical school attacked and overcame the loose 
forms of Prakrita current in the Buddhistic period. 
No Bengali peasant, however illiterate, would now 
be excused if he could not pronounce the J in 

The correction of words in the written forms of 
our language has continued even up to the present 
day. Every year the correctness of a number of 
current words is called in question, being measured 
by the severe test of Sanskrit grammar. If any 
flaw is found in the writings of modern Bengali 
authors, judging by this standard of the Sanskrit 
grammar, he is unsparingly abused by the purists, 
and the Bengali language is gradually ^jrowing 
ornate and classical. In this respect it approaches 
Sanskrit as does no other language of modern India. 
Bengali was formerly, however, extremely colloquial,* 

♦ That formerly the language of Bengal was the furthest re* 
moved among.st Indian languages from the standards of San.skrtt 
will be proved inspite of it.s present very highly Sanskritised form, 
by the fact that even now «i, are not rightly pronounced by 

us, and for this defect the Sanskrit .schools of Benares, Bombay 
and other important centres* of Sanskrit learning, treat us with 
contempt. 
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and the reactionary spirit has, perhaps for this veiy 
reason, taken an extreme form. Within the last ten 
years W, 

W- and similar words 
which were in every clay use, have lost their status in 
the written language, because they have not been 
found to conform to the rules of Sanskrit. 

Now Bengali is a highly artificial language. I 
quote here a Bengali hymn by Bh^rata Chandra, — 
the great Bengali pirt of the iSth century- One 
may take this as a piece of pure Sanskrit, and if 
written in Devn&gri characters it will be read by 
Sanskrit scholars all over the world as a Sanskrit 
poem. They will c<‘rtainly be surprised to hear, 
that it is a Bengali poem, (juoted from the Bengcali 
work Annada Mangala. This goes to shew to 
what an extent written Bengali has approached 
Sanskrit. 

^ « 

m I 

One word more ought to be said here regard- 
ing this process of the resuscitation of words. 
Several European scholars have found fault with 
Bengali authors for writing in a high-flown artili- 
cial style, and for their tendency to use Sanskritio 
words in Bengali, in place of the corresponding 
current forms which are intelligible to the masses. 

VV’e must, however, proceed to enquire why 
such a style is daily growing in (^vour with Bengali 
writers, if it is so artificial. .No one has power to 


Beasall 
BOW a 
highly 
artificial 
lanruote. 


Tbe canae* 
aaalyaMl. 
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iThe propa- 
ganda of 
the Paurh- 
D]k religion 
familiari- 
sed Sans- 
krit texts. 
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dictate arbitrarjvrules ^ lauguag^t 

This win always develop* natufally inspite of 
posing influences, . . Only so long our . efforts 
•help the natural course, /will the rules laid dpu*n 
by grammarians . a|id purists be accepted by the 
people. Arbitrary forms may be excused, ii used 
by a genius ; they can nevf^r, however, claim a place 
in common language. Language steadily changes 
according to its inherent requirements. It will not 
follow any capricious course which may be dictated 
by individuals. This principle applies to the 
written and spoken forms of a language equally. 

If this view of the matter is correct, w«* ougli| 
to see what influences tended to develop our lan- 
guage after the model of Sanskrit, and how long 
those influences are likely to work in the future. 

Though Buddhism, as we have said, gave Ben- 
gali its first impetus towards the attainment of a 
literary status, the Sanskritic School afterwards 
took it up in right earnest and set themselves to 
the task of embellishing it. Let us take a survey 
of Hindu society in its entirety, after the downfall 
of Buddhism. The attempts of the revivalists to 
introduce the spirit of Paurafiik religion amongst 
the masses were directed in various channel.^. 
There were the Yatrss. or popular theatres ; Ka- 
thakatas or narratives and recitations to which we 
shall have to refer hereafter ; the Patiias, or read- 
ings from Sanskrit texts; the Klr^anas, singing 
by the Vai9#iavas; and other similar organised 
efforts to popularise the creed of the Paurahik reli- 
gion all over Bengsil. The influence of these institu- 
tions upon the popular mind was immense. No 
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village in I^HlrCer humble it might be, 

was without them* Not only did they form a perennial 
source of amusement to the people, but they form- 
ed the mission and the propaganda, of PaurSnik 
religion. I'he wtiole atmosjp^ere, of Bengal was 
permeated by these influences; and as Sanskrit 
texts formed their main basis, a greater number of 
Sanskrit words was every day imported into. Bengali 
and a closer contact with Sanskritic forms made the 
ear constantly keener in the perception of faultly 
expression. Thus the process of self-correction 
held an uninterrupted course. 

The view generally taken by foreign scholars, 
that this process ol Sanskrit ising made Uie litarary* 
language incomprehensible to the masses, is not 
tenabh*. When a village yatra, or popular theatri- 
cal pcrformanct\ is going on, ploughmen, shop- 
keepers and other illiterate people will stand 
patiimtly for hours, witnessing the scenes. And 
what do they hear ? 

’W’tfs-iffs, '^5^, 

^flicstai, and hundreds of .such words which 
are never used in their current dialect, come pour- 
ing in upon their ears, and these they enjoy 
immensely. The Ramayaha of Krittivasa, and the 
Mahabharata of Ka^ldas are read by peasants, 
and artizans, and in these works learned expressions 
like are so numerous 

that one would wonder hovv the illiterate men and 
women who hear them recited, could appreciate 
them. Yet there is not the least shadow of doubt 
that they do so. For in Bengal ioo,qoo copies of 
the l^mayaha published from Bartal&are sold every 

*3 


The views 
of foreign 
Scholars 
open to 
objection* 
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The people 
not in awe 
of the 
Sanskrit 
vocabulary. 


Ang:liclsed 

Bengali 

troubles 

them. 


year, and it is doubtful if a hundredth part of these 
copies is sold to the Bhadralokas or gentlefolk. 
Our masses are not at all in awe of the Sanskrit 
vocabulary. On the other hand they seem to be in 
love with it. They are fond of pedantic words and 
when they commit mistakes in using such words in 
their conversation, our scholarly people smile in 
derision. Our Calcutta theatres have many farcical 
scenes in which the rural folk, attempting a high 
flown style, are held up to ridicule, for the inappro- 
priate use of words. Thus the artificial style of 
the present day originates in a variety of causes 
attending the revival of Hinduism, and so long as 
the rich vocabulary of Sanskrit is not fully exhaust- 
4 ?d, this process of the recovery of words and the 
importation of choice expressions from it for litera- 
rary and technical purposes, is not likely to cease. 
No one would leave a precious store until it has given 
him all that he needs. The genius of our language 
moves towards the Sanskrit ideal, being attracted 
to it by its unparallelled wealth of expression, and 
until it has taken full advantage of this trea.sure, it is 
not likely to change its present course. Our learned 
men desire this and our rural folk desire it no 
less. Broad-based as is the movement of our Ian- 
guage towards the classical model, on the natural 
requirements of the Pauranik renaissance, we cannot 
forcibly retard this stream. 

Our masses, as 1 have said, are not afraid of 
encountering Sanskrit words. The very nature of 
their environment has accustomed them to this. If 
the modern literature of Bengal affords them any 
difficulty, it is found in those modes of expression 
and of constructing sentences in which Bengali 
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follows the model of: English that appears strange 
and unintelligible to them. 

The Bengali works, to which I have referred in 
this chapter, mainly form what may be called a 
rustic literature. They were in many cases recast 
and revised in subsequent times, but as I have 
already said there are many evidences indicative of 
the early period to wdiich their composition is to be 
referred. There are quaint terms and expressions 
which have not only grown obsolete but are in 
many cases unintelligible to us. The literature of 
the period shews that our language w'as as remote 
from classical Sanskrit in tho.se days, as it is akin 
to it now'. 1 quote several passages here from the 
works mentioned in this chapter w'hich will illus* 
trate tht\se fact.s. 


Thofifh 
recast, the 
works 
often re- 
tain earlier 
forms. 


Examples. 


^ff% OTW 9rf^ « 

f I I 

'81 c«rf«rt9i ^ 511 '■rrfii n 

CT «nw fftiiif I 
« 511 c*iR 5iir’i H 
f?R I 
TOT ’Itrt « 

'51^3 UTW sn *TP5 Cl>^ I” 

Dik 

m sitfwsi wpT *rrf^'5i8i « 
w fiR *fati ?tA *11^*1 1 
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fit’f ^<151 «JCSl® •tT9|<« I 

’F’f’RJ ^ !5^r^ I 

^ ’i?i‘it5i ^fifpr II 

^Onya Purina 

‘‘ f^tQ JPSI ?[tTi1 i 

m m 'BiNtt®!? c’fff^ II 

Songs of Manik Chandra. 

c>rf% c#«ti f^sf c’P'pio I 

CTt% (pnsi fj?5i « 

Sffw fijn 551*1 sn’tl^^ll I 

’I'l IWI '»It^5 ’®'?1 fm 5C5T ffj'sil II 
irW5i ®5T fiflll f‘51^'«I1 ) 

^t5 515 h5f®5u1 ^55 f55l II 

C 5 ^’? ^ f^isi f 55 t 5 5 tR«I 1 I 
'eci^S^n ^t'S C 51^1 fif 51 II 

5 I«I 1 5 Ff 5*?1 I 

5t5 fVpRI , 

Songs-of Manik Chandra. 


A liat of 
obsolete 
words with 
meaning. 


Here follows a list of words, found in the books 
.mentioned in this chapter, whicli have become 
obsolete, with their meaning. A still more com- 
plete list of such words will be found in my Bengali 
work—- ' Vanga Bhfi sa O .Sa hitya.’ ’ 


ff’f5 


To him. 

Aloe wood (Aquilaria agab 
locha). 

Of M'onder, on a sudden. 
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Of a scholar. 


Not rooted out. 


Horse. 


Many. 


Beginning. 


In a crooked way. 

y^tvs • 

Sound. 

^t<rf9 

Food. 

'»it=rw 

Air. 


(iuard. watch. 


One’s own. 

■airTfl^ai 

The span of one’s life. 


A stick. 

«ftf5rari 

... Bath. 


A sugar cane. 


... God. 

ySir^FSJ! 

Some how or other. 

45TPI 

Now. 


Without bank, sea. 


(iood fortune. 

^fa 

A writer. 


Small. 


A well-wisher. 

C^'Qifl 

... Fat. 

«i5ai 

Those that move in tht‘ air. 

■nf® 

Followers. 


Strong, youthful. 

‘^T^9t% 

Youthfuln<‘ss, 

f^ 

House. 


The chief singer in a chorus 

c^«fsn 

Cow-dung. 


Of the front. 

11 

Empty 


Long live. 
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Agnates. 

carman 

A wallet. 


A big cudgell. 

®if?r 

Low marshy lands. 

®T?P^1 

A sort of chain. 


By binding. 


A great turrttilt and uproar. 

Cv5^C5Rrl 

To proclaim by heat of drum. 

<*T^ 

Rice. 


So much. 

wtir 

... Character, name. 

*rmi 

Drum. 

CifTR 

Two. 


A thing. 


^ . . . Gate-keeper. 


... Two. 


... White. 


A musical instrument. 

C^«ITC5T 

In contemplation. 


Navadwip» 

sii 

Spoiled. 


Sleep. 

fsn:^ 

Without. 

fsT« 

Dance. 

fsra«t 

To ascertain. 

c*niTt 

Right. 

’i&i 

Plank. 


... I'o Believe. 

cnT^f% 

Pond. 

nt^ 

Bank. 

♦nurn 

... Foot Soldiers. 


A broom. 

??ri 

...* A Drizzle^ 
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Bramha. 



One who plays on a musical 
instrument. 

m«r 

A musical instrument. 


Difference. 


Ashes. 

me 

Mother. 


A big boat. 

mfi 

Food. 


Path. 


Sweet. 


A musical instrument. 


To the plact‘. 

*1^ 

A run. 


All. 


To understand. 


To Sign. 

^re 

A snake. 


Pertaining to evening. 


Without. 

Btingali verbs 

are easily traced to those* of 


Prakrita. From C?!^, *r5?, CTtnt. 

f ’rt^, "im. fR, m Tllll &c.. the trans- 
formation is easily made to I[l, ▼W. ^C*T. 

TO CTt^, nrs^i, <fPM. C5R1. mm, 

c^tm &c- 

The participle forms in Prakrita 

pass through sligM changes in Bengali. 
Prakrita changed to mrft[ and mtf . joins it- 
self to other verbs, and forms the origin of the present 
participle in Bengali. Such forms as + 
’PfiUTfCl. and TO? are thus accounted for. 

The Sanskrit form mpfh- changed to the Bengali 


Beacall 

verbs. 
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forms in the same manner the sufgx of 
Bengali verbs in the past tense, such as 
'BTffi^^r, and c«rf^?n+’«nfw^,«RirTfipi etc. 

In the backward villaijes of Bengal the two words 
are still often used separately in the present parti- 
ciple forms, such as I 

There are numerous instances of Prakrila and Sans- 
krit%forms of verbs being used in the works which 
we have dealt with in this chapt<T. Such for 
instance as &c., \V\‘ quote some 

examples*below : — 

1- i 

^unya Purilria 

These forms are now quite obsolete in Bengali.* 

Tiie Sanskrit forms and have 

both been adopted in Bengali, subject to certain 
changes. In Eastern Bengal (a form of 

^^ TR) is in colloquial use. Western Bengal 

favoured the form = (from IJWS) ; and many 
instances of both are found in old literature. ,We 
quote a few lines below to sht^w the use of 

* In later works written in the 15th, i6th Si 17th eenturies 
instanres of snch use were numerons, — as in 

1 . 1” 

MahSbhirata by Sanlaya. 

2. “R^ 1" 

Visma Parva by Kavindra* 

3. ^ 1 

Caitaaya Charitimrlta. 

4. mR RtnRr »R?i \ 

Krisna VIJaya. 
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(a %m of f^*). The various forms derived from 
igljfftfB Sf® frequently met with to old Bengali 
LiCri^ture. 

I . , “ f*ifs ^*nrt^ wa\ spi fp f 

. ... - ... ’ Dkk. 


2. I” 

^Qnya Pura^a. 

js changed to and this form has been 

adopted in written Bengali both in Eastern and 
Western Bengal. The appearance of ^ in 

etc. is .difficult to account for. Dr. 
Grierson traces it to Sanskrit In old Bengali, 

there are frequent uses of verbs without this rami'* 
liar suffix, a.s in, — 

1. *• itr® vi ’w (” 

Minllc Chandra Rijir QSn. 

2. m CBTB •” 

Chaitanya Bhisabat. 


The verbal termination f in the old imperative 
forms (changed to ’pfw, ^'8) is traced 

to Sanskrit fi( ; and examples of changed to ^ are 
numerous in Prakrits. The ft often changes to 
^ in Prakrita, as in in Pingal. This 5 

forms a suffix of verbs in Hindi. 

In Bengali and in Prakrita, words are generally 
softened, 

(i) by changing the double letter to a 
single one. Thte long vowel w[i in such cases is 
introduced to coalesce with the preceding letter, as 

wsstcr®, 'rT=’Pt*r, 

*4 


Softealac 
of words. 
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^7=^r^V,-r-sometimes the long vowel 
■«r| also joins Avith the last letter, as'?5=ft^1, KJF=s 
5f^1, 5W=&Iin, = , There are 

also instances of the vowel «|| of the termination 
being dropped as 5i'S5i=?(t^, Ji^^ = (;^i = |y|^ I 

( 2 ) By elision of a letter, as 


(V elided,) = 



f 5^13 = ^511?. or s|| | 

elided), 

1 

(^) 

f35:*l=?p:Jll. ^r’J%=3f?fR = C’TRl 


^Rl=Agj^. :TtJ1 = 511. ’^5 = «f ' 

(w) 

5j(i3=%t, 1 

(rS} 

T,'«I = 'nT^ 1 

'X' 

fitR = <rf1 1 


Bengali 

case* 

affixes. 


The 

nominative 

case. 


^ and ^ of Sanskrit words oftt n rhan^o to ^ in 
their corresponding Bengali forms, .and ^ to ^ or 
as C’^t&=F=c^I. Fat®T=Ert-?i«!, ^g=^t?. 

The case-affix in Bengali of the nominaliv<- 
(first person, singular) is g<*ncrally formed by omit- 
ting the aspirate or the nasal •. of .Sanskrit. The 
affix 451 of the Sanskrit instrumental nominative 
is reduced to O) in Frakrita ami used in activ,- 
form.s^; as 

C"ftl?r?'’ (Mricchakatika, Canto III). Instances of 
this 01 forming the affix of nominatives in active 
forms are numerous in old Bengali Mss., as 

>• “ l’* 

San)oy. 

2- " ¥fsci? I" 

Ramepvar'i M«li»bliir»ta. 
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In the current dialect of Bengal this <i| is often 
used as &c: It is to 

be noted that the Bengali sentences, in active forms 
owe their construction rather to Sanskrit passive 
forms. The difference in the dual and plural 
numbers is not preserved in Prakrita. The usual 
affix in the plural forms being for 

for and like forms are frequent- 

ly found in Prakrita. In old Bengali aKo ^ forms 
the affix oi the nominative plural ; as in : — 

“ W 11 I 
'®nt 1K5 H I 

1^1 VI®’; !’■ 

Khani. 

Trump traces the of the Bengali arcusativt* to 
lb(' Sanskrit used in the locali\c. But Max- 
muller's view, tracing to the Sanskrit pleonas- 
tic is evidently correct. In the (iatha and 
Prakrita languages the instaiuats of the affix ^ 
used pleonaslically are so numerous, that some- 
times we find it occurring in many words in a 
senttmee — as in the Balita Visiara: — 

fan ffes nmci* « 

«iiii II 

1ft WT« ?1tfl¥II I 

^tii ciwiti mfsiu N 
< 1 % Clrfl II 


The 

Beni^ali 

accusativee 
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Wh«e the affix ^ forms the termination of 
words in both nominative and accusative forms, it 
often becomes difficult to distinguish between the 
t\j^. In sentences, — like, 

Kavlndra. 

a doubt may naturally occur as to who the person 
addressed is. It is, therefore, probable that for 
avoiding this difficulty, the form was adopted to 
denote the accusative and dative ca.s(^. In the 
Gatha and Prskrita languages instances of the affix 
Cf in the accusative and dative cases are not 
wanting, as in — 

Mricchak.atika, 8th Canto. 

The pleonastic ^ formerly .served as the mere 
termination of a word and was not reckoned as a 
case-affix. Hence in old Bengali this is often 
affixed to words in various cases ; as in " ’liSlCf 
l” (Chaitanya Charitamrita) and 
Vlft ’’ (Cri'^risna Vijaya), 
where it forms the termination of the words in 
the locative case. 

Tb« plural In old Bengali w'ritings, > 1 ^, >1^91, '©16 and simi- 

number. generally used to denote the 

plural number. The word " ’’ (beginning with) 

was also often used with a noun to imply plurality. 
The following extract from Narottama Vilasa will 
shew numerous instances of the use of ^ifif in the 
above manner. 

“ ’I^fl ^«I1 I 

* 
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^ TOT I 

fRf», ^RPI » 

«itRi^ Rt>mi I 

3RSplt RtR Ttf i 

The genitive sign R*beingiRffixed to Rfb^nf?, 
forms Rfva^TfW. ^fR9t*tftR, and the 
current genitive forms are thus 

easily explained. The pleonastic affix is often 
found to be joined with Rfs'BTfR, &c. In 

the Narottama Vilasa we find 

" m ranfw^ cr? ctri i 

R%TR *lJtf% Rit5 (7RCR ft” 

This ftf’f is changed to fgR and we may thus 
account for ftfR? and — formed by joining the 

genitive affix 4 to the above words. Some Bengali 
scholars are, however, of opinion that the genitive 
plural “ ftlRf” comes directly from the Persian 
‘fRR?’. 

The current Bengali form in Eastern Bengal in the 
genitive plural is, however, formed not by affixing 
‘ but by ‘ CRI ’ or * C*tt5 ' to the words. The 

forms '■ItRlCRRr, CRIRflRtfl, TTRCRBl. are no 

doubt derived by the genitive post-position being 
affixed to the pleonastic changed to R. 

There can scarcely be said to be any particular 
affix in Bengali to denote the instrumental case. 
The Sanskrit 5TIRR changes to KtR'ii' 1 have said 
that the Bengali active forms were akin to the 
Sanskrit passive voice. The sentences ‘ *111 

still in current use in 
diffe^nt parts of Bengal, shew how the construc- 
tion of the Sanskrit passive eSanges into Bengali 
active forms. 


The 

genitive 

forms. 


The instna* 
mental 
case. 
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The datlv^ 
case* 


Ablative 

case. 


The geni- 
tive case. 


The loca- 
tive case. 


Asimese, 
Uriya and 
Bengali. 


There is no difference in Bengali between the 
dative and the accusative cases, the affix being 
used for both. 

« The Prakrita sign for the ablative case 
The Bengali derived from In 

old Bengali we find this word to be as 

in,—’* ^ ?T5 ” ( Padmavati by 

Aloal\ and often as^^J?. as in, — '21PI 
I ’’ (Sanjaya). 

The genitive post-position •! of Piakrila changes 
to ^ in Bengali. In tlu‘ place of Prakrita we 

have Bengali often changes to or and 

and examples of this are numerous in the I ri\a 

dialect, Bopp, howev<'r, considers the genitive 
affix to have been dt'rived from the Sanskrit affi.x ^ 
in the genitive plural froms as &c. 

Dr. Hccrnle traces this ^ to Sanskrit ^5, changed 
into and other forms in the Pifikrita 

and Hindi dialects. Kaja fJsjt ndra lal i^ of 
opinion that the Bengali ^ comes from lla* Sanskrit 
genitive affix 

I'he locative C® in Bengali is })robably to be 
traced to the Sanskiit Phe locative in 

Bengali is often the same as in Sanskrit, as 

&c. Sanskrit iSce. 

changes to &c. and in old Ben- 

gali such foems were in general use. In modern 
Bengali the ^ changes to ^ I 

Let us say a word rt^garding AsSmes(‘and Triya 
in relation to Bengali, the three now forming distinct 
languages. Before the first Bengali grammar was 
written by Mr. Halhead, Bengali — which was called 
“ Gaudlya Sadhu Bfiasii’’ by the people — presented 
different provincial dialects*^ even in literary 
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compositions. The same? author’s works were read alt 
over a vast tract of country, which geographically 
transcended the limits of Modern Bengal and the 
Eastern Provinces. But words were changed by 
those wiio copied the manuscripts, conformHbly to 
the dialectical peculiarities of each district, so that 
one reads in the old manuscripts of KrittivSsa 

found in Western Bengal where would be* 

the usual form iti a manuscript of the same w^ork. 
recovered from the Eastern Provinces. The 
\’aisnava works w'ritt»*n in Bengali found readers 
in Orissa and As^am. 1 he people of those coun- 
tr'ies occasionallv changed words in those works 
to suit the peculiar forms of th<*ir dialects. Many 
Rt ngali works have lately been found in manus- 
cript forn s in Orissa. Bengali, therefore, in the 
various forms chantcteristic of provinc ial dialects 
presented a literature* which used to be read and 
w Titten by the [)<‘ople of a vast area hounded by 
the* st a on the South, — extending t<^ the Flimalayan 
fore'^ ts on the North of Old (lauda, — stretching so far 
as Magadha and Mifhila in the West and reaching 
to the backwoods of Assam and the out-skirts of 
Burma on the East, The differences of dialect 
described, could have been easily synthetised by a 
common grammar, including Assamese, Briya and 
Bengali in one group. Bengali, recognised as the 
most advanced language in Eastern India, and 
fast assimilating the forms of different provincial 
dialects, for the purpose of propagating the Vai^nava 
creed, might have been taken as the common 
vehicle for the expression of the thought of these 
three provinces ; and in fact on the principle of 
natural selection, it had already, before the 
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begittiimgf of the nineteaiith century, advanced its 

claim towards that end. But Asamese and Uriy® 
have now alienated themse/ves from Bengali* 7/ie 
people of those provinces declare that they possess 
a distinct literature of their owh which is as old as 
Bengali literature : and indeed they do. The 
people of Chittagong, Tippera and Sylhet also 
possess old literatures stamped with provincialism 
of dialect^ which now form a valuable part of our 
literature ; but which are by no means any way 
nearer, in style and form, to the old literature of the 
Burdwan and Bankura districts, than are Asamese 
and Uriya. The vanity of preserving the pecu- 
iiarities of a small province may be natural amongst 
its own people, but it does not indicate a healthy 
state of feeling. The literary language of England 
has now reached a wonderful development because 
the American; the Irish, the Scotch and the Austra- 
lian have all adopted it. 'Fhere is no want of 
peculiarities and dialectical differences in the forms 
of this language as spoken in those countries ; 
but these differences of the spoken language 
are hot recognised in writing, and all these 
countries have submitted to a single grammar. 
The language has thus gathered ‘^strength from 
the co-operation of its votaries who recognise 
this unity in their literature, though politically many 
of them are not under the same yoke. Here is a 
passage which I quote as a specimen of the spoken 
dialect of Chittagong. No Bengali of the Western 
districts would understand a line of it and in the 
peculiar from which it exhibits, it would appear 
more remote from current Bengali than is Uriya or 
Asamese, 
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Yet the people of Chittagong are proud of 
Bengali which they acknowledge as their mother- 
tongue ; and stime of our greatest modern poets, 
writers, and speakers, come from that district. 
Unity in language, as in all other matters, contri- 
butes to the glory of our national life, and this 
point should not be ignored by our brethren who 
speak only different forms of the same language. 



CHAPTER III. 

I. CHANDl OAS. il. VIDYAPATI. 

1— Chaadl Dia. 

The Bengali works to which we have referred 
in the last chapter, scarcely rise to the level of 
of decent literature. They were composed by 
peasants and villagers, and these were the people 
who loved to read them and hear them recited. 
This fact must be held to account for their some* 
what gross turn of humour. Our language, as I have 
said in the first chapter, was greatly stimulated by 
the attention it received from the Moslem Sovereigns 
of Gauda with their inevitably antUSanskritic cul- 
ture. But it possessed inherent qualities of its own 
which were bound to have been recognised in 
course of time, even if diance had not brought the 
Mahammadans to this country. With poets like 
Chandi Das and \’idyapati, the vernaculars of Bengal 
and Behar could not long have been allowed to 
languish in the cold shade of Brahmanical disdain. 
These songs revealed its innate stength and gave 
unmistakable proof of its capacity to express the 
highest thoughts of the human mind. At the 
very time when rural folk were amusing them- 
selves by a display of coarse wit in halting 
rhyme ; — when no better themes than the plough, 
the furrow and tin rice-field were to be found 
for the awakening of poetic inspiration : when 
the tales of the Siddhas— and their powers were 
being sung in the villages, ant! gave the same ^uy- 
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mmt toTlIiterate people as fairy tales do to child- 
ren ; at that very period of fantastic and uncouth 

posit ion, — now more valued for philological 
and historical considerations than for any intrinsic 
poetic merits, — the vernaculars of Bengal and Behar 
were suddenly lit up by the rays of two brilliant 
stars, the precursors of an illustrious host who 
appeared on our literary horizon with the advent of 
Chaitanya Deva in the sixteenth century. 

In order to understand the subjects treated by 
these two poets, one should first know what f*ara- 
kiya Rasa is. 

Parakiya Rasa which is sonielinKs identified 
with Madhura Rasa, forms the ess(*r)ce of the 
Vaisnava theology. It is akin to the Sahajifi cult, 
which, as explained in a previous chapter, means 
the romantic worship of a wofnan other than one’s 
own wife. By a strange combination of circums- 
tances, this form of idialism, though to the Hindu 
mind it seems lawless and unhallowed, rapidly 
attained a highly spiritual form in Btmgal. In 
a country where the portals of the Zenana 
remain ever closed to the outside norld, — whert* in 
the words of a Bengali poet, ‘‘ the raj s of the sun 
may not touch and even tlu‘ moon is not allowed to 
see the fair one*’ — in such an environment as 
that of the Hindu household, .society admits of 
no opportunity for the free meeting of men and 
women. Yet human nature is every where the 
same, and here as elsewhere stringent social rules 
are ineffective to defeat the impulse of personal 
choice and romanticjovc. The greater the opposi- 
tion, the stronger is the impulse which cries for 
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expression* In this country a blind Pr^^enqf^ 
joins the hands of a mute pair who promise fidelity^ 
often without knowing each other. When tfagi 
situation grows monotonous, losing ^ colour and 
poeitry, both men and women arc treated to lectures 
on the purity of the nuptial vow, and to promises 
of rewards in the next world. They fully believe 
in the sanctity of marriage, and are ready to 
sacrifice sentiment to stern duty. Hut human 
passion cannot be altogether repressed, and where 
it over-rides the ordinances of the ^aslras, it 
rushes forward witli extraordinary strength, all 
the greater for tlu,* attempt at forcible sup- 
pression. 

The Parakiya presents insurmountable difficulties 
in this country, fhose who love have scarcely a 
chance* of mi^eting ; they ni.ay long for the sight 
of onr. another’s faces, yet tliis good fortune not be 
theirs for days and \lrt&eks together. There are 
numerous descriptions of the romantic (i-eiing> 
which this p(‘culiar situation creates, in the Vai^nava 
songs. Here are a few short extracts; — 

** If he happens to see a single letter that forms 
my name, ho pores over it in an ecstasy of joy.”* 

He wanders about like a mad man and kisses 
the prints of my feet. ' t 
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r. “ If he bears my name incidentally mentioned by 
any, his face is lit up with strange emotion and in 
vain does he try to hide the joiy.”* 

In cases where this feeling has arisen, and 
the persons concerned possess noble moral quali- 
ties — social and moral barriers continuing to ex- 
cercise their full power, it is easy to see that 
the highest romantic idealism is the inevitable 
result. We then find that the very restrictions 
imposed, only accentuate the poetry of the pas- 
sion. There is nothing which the lov’^ers arc not 
prepared to lay on the alter of this their highest 
dream. Such love is the nearest approach in 
cammon life to the mystic longings of the 
devotee’s soul, for the realisation of (jod ; and 
in fact, in the purity of its sentiment, and in its 
capacity for devotion and selfsacrifice, it approaches 
spirituality. Hence \'aisnavism in Bengal adopted 
Paraklya as a symbol for the representation of 
divine love. Radha. the Princess, daughter of king 
Vri?a Bhanu and wife of Avan Ghosa, falls in love 
with Kri^na — the shepherd boy. But RsdhS is 
thought of by Vaisnavas as the human soul and 
Kri?na as the incarnation of the Love of god. From 
this story every suspicion of grossness is understood 
to be eliminated, and the drama played out amidst 
the pastoral scenerj'^ of the banks of the Jumna, 
conveys only the purity and holiness of a hymn of 
worship. 
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Ghandl Das and Vidyapati followed' Jay Deva, 
and took this allegory for the expression in the verna< 
cular of the highest form of the spiritual ideal. 

I-'rom a reference* given in one of Chandl Das’s 
poems, it appears that before 140;^ A.D. he had 
composed 996 songs. He was born in the Village 
of Cbhatna in the district of Birbhum, but in early life, 
settled at the neighbouring village of Nannura, ten 
miles to the south-east of Bolpur — a. station on 
the East Indian Railway. The site of his home — 
now reduced to a mere mound — is still to be seen 
at Nannura, where he discharged priestly functions 
in the temple of Va9ull Devi. This temple coll- 
apsed in course of time, and a new one has lately 
l>een built on the old site where the goddess N’at'ull 
is still worshipped. 

Chandl Das, in the popular estimation was one 
of those souls who turn love-mad. In Ea.stern 
Bengal a man of eccentric tendencies is somtimes 
called * *tWl ’ or ‘ a mad Chandl. ’ The word 
‘ *1W1 ’ or ' mad fellow ’ is not rightly translated 
by the bold English word ‘ mad,’ — for in Benrali 
it is tinged with a feeling of tenderness. • ♦tWl ’ 
and ' ’ are adored by the people of 

Bengal. The epithet ‘•It’W is akin to ‘Dewana’ 
in Persian. They imply the poetic excesses of a 
great genius and are far from being terms of con- 
tempt. 

We have already alluded to Chandl Das’s love 
for Rami, the washerwoman. At Nannura there 
is a spot which is pointed out as the site of Raml’s 
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bome-stead. The way in which the poet first fell 
in love, as related by the people of the locality, is 
curious. By one of those echoes from the future 
which are heard by the human mind, on that* very 
* day in his life when the stars were set for his 
meeting with Rami, he had a foregleam of his com- 
ing experiences in love. He had gone to pur- 
chase fish in the market. There he offered a certain 
price to a^sh-wife for the lisli he wished to buy, but 
at that very moment she gave a greater quantity for 
the same price to another; Chandi Das was struck 
by this inequality of treatment and asked the fisher- 
woman's reason. She smiled and said “Oh, but 
his case is altogether different. We love each other !’^ 
Chandi Das stood silent for sometime, brooding 
over this reply. The sweetness of such a feeling 
attracted him, and it so happened that on that 
very day, Rami, the young washerwoman, in 
all the beauty of her maiden-hood cam^ into his 
sight and he fell over head and ears in love with 
her. 

The result was disastrous? from a worldly |>oint 
ofll ew. lie was a Bralimin and the washerwoman 
could take only the <lust of his fcct. Any otlu-r 
relation between them was not to bir tolerated by 
society. Chandi Das has told us iu his songs that 
his love for Rami was pure, there being in it no 
element of passion. In his devotion to his lady, 
however, he would not now brook any restraint. 
He openly avowed his love in songs, and remained 
absorbed in a sort of reverie, neglecting the dutie.s 
of his priestly calling. The love of Tasso for 
Leonara or even of Dante for Beatrice can scarcely 
lay claim to comparison with tfie mjiftyrdom endured 
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by this Bengali pdet for tho lady ef hts heirt. ’ His 
songs,' though in one of- them, he addresses RiflU. 
as “ mbther,* were considered very offensive bj^ 
Hindu Society, and he was excomtijunicated,' abd 
dismissed from his office in the temple of Vatuir 
being proclaimed by beat of drum as fallen from 
the Brahmanic order. A Brahmin in love with a 
washertvoman ! It was monstrous, an j as if he 
had been a putrid corpse, all contact with him was 
declare^unholy. 

Now Chandl Das had a brother named Nakula, 
who enjoyed great popularity with the Brahmin 
commlinity. By his earnest intervention on b<‘half 
of his brother it was settled, though after repeated 
o|)position, that Chandl Das could bo taken back 
into caste, if he would give an undertaking of good 
conduct in future and provide a feast for the 
Brahmins. Nakula arranged the feast, and when 
the Brahmins assembled at the dinner party, 
information reached Rams, the washerwoman, that 
C'handl Das was being restored to caste on the 
promise of deserting her for ever. She fainted 
at the news, and when con.sciousness returned, 
began to weep, in violent paroxysms of grief. In 
great agony, .she went to the V'okul groves where 
.she had so often waited to catch a glimpse of Chandl 
Das’s face. But she could not by any means 
control her feeling and rest here : she went 
onw-ard to the place where the invited party were 
partaking of the banquet served for them. She 
gazc<f*^at Chatidtdas and tears flowed from her eyes 
in unceasing stream. Nevdc before ,had Rami 
looked in publi# 'upon the face of Chandldgs! 
if) 
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Chandidas forgot all the promises he had given to 
the Brahmins and in the worshipful manner of a 
priest, who approaches his house-hold goddess, 
appeared before her craving a thousand pardons. 
It is said that a wonderful vision was at this mo* 
ment vouchsafed to only a ft*w of the assembled 
Brahmins. They saw the four arms of the Divine 
mother of the universe shining forth, behind the 

it 

supposed washerwoman ! 

But the rest o^^e Brahmins were very angry, 
and Chandidas remained an outcast as before. 
His boldness became far greater now. lie openly 
addressed Rami as (layatri the 

mother of the Wdas ! Imagine the folly of this 
comparison ! (layatri the great hymn of the Brah- 
mins is to them the holit‘st thing on t arth or in 
heaven. For a Brahmin to say, theretorc, that a 
washerwoman was as holv in his eves as the (lavatri. 
svas an affront to the whole orthodox comn>unity, 
the degree of which can scarcely be concidved by 
one outside the pale of Hi:>du society. Fiut Chamh- 
das had meant no more offence than a bird in its 
warblings ; in the fulness of his heart the mouth had 
spoken. In his dreams of love, tl oughts of caste, 
of Brahminhood or of any other earthly tonsidera* 
tion had no place.* 

Chandidas met with a tragic death. While lu! 
was amusing his audience by a recitation of his 
love-songs in the house of a friend at the village of 
Kirhahar near Nannura, the roof of the house is 
said to have collapsed ; and the great poet who had 

* For some of Chsiidi Dis’s Songs on RimI, see, pp^ 
43-44. 
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suffered so much because of his love, passed away 
from the earth. 

I have said that love in its most abstract and 
refined form was the theme of Ca.ididas’s songs. 
His poems on Radha and Ki:*^ha fall under 
the classification usual to the love poems of the 
Vai?havas, The Purva Raga or dawn of love *, 
Dautya or message of love ; Abhisara or secret 
going-forth. and Sambhoga-milana or meeting of 
the lovers, Mathur or the final separation, caused 
by Kri?ha’s going to Mathura ; Bhava-sanmilana 
or union in spirit, and so forth. 

Krisha is the Divine Incarnation worshipped by 
the Vaishavas. He is represented as having a dark 
blue complexion. Dark blue suggests the predo- 
minating colour of the universe. We find it in the 
azure, in sky and ocean, in distant landscapes and 
in the immense verdure of pastoral meadows. On 
the head of Krisha is a crown of flowers and a plume 
of peacock\s feathers reminding us of the rainbow. 
T!iis symbolizes the various colours which adorn the 
main dark-blue pervading the earth and the sky. 
He has a flute in his hand, and when he plays on 
it, the very Jumna bends out of her course signi- 
f\ ing that with a person who has heard the call of 
his God, the result is irrestible, the course of his 
life is sure to change. The human soul is sym- 
bolized in Radha, the soul that, with its five finer 
senses, becomes instinct with new life, the moment 
God appears to it in all His glory. 

This is how the enlightened^ Vaishavas inter* 
pret the love of Radha and Kri^na, Let us explain 
this idea a little more elabdrately. The devout 
Vai^fnava believes that there is no paradise higher 
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than the home, with all the social relationships 
which centre there. To take the motherly instinct 
Krst ; when the child was helpless and entirely 
dependent on mercy, who gave it food? Who 
watched over it and protected it with the utmost 
care? It was the mother. Now a Vaisnav'a, would 
say that it was not in the power of a frail woman 
to undergo such sacrifices ; it was God’s mercy 
needed for the protection of the helpless child that 
manifested itself in her motherly love. So the 
Vaisnavas see Him in the mother. This is 

But this has also another aspect; when a 
man is made a father, he, — rough, rude-tempered, 
cruel man, becomes tenderness itself at the sight of 
the baby. Now such kindness was not inherent 
in his nature ; and the Vai^hava sees in the child, 
who can evoke these feelings, the love of God 
Himself. So in friendship also, which is called 
in the devotion of a servant, which is called 
‘IfTSt’ or in that quietness of soul which is 

attained by the elders of t)ie family, living the life 
of the religious recluse, we have only other forms 
of the realization of divinity. Thus, the Vai?hava’s 
environment throbs with a new life as he becomes 
conscious of divine love, and realizes the presence 
of (iod everywhere. His social and domestic tics 
only bind him with his god and in the voices of 
affection all around, he discovers the loving call 
of Him who wants all souls to come near Him, but 
whose voice is not heard by ears deafened with the 
tumult of the world. 

But higher than any where elst; is the ntanife.sta< 
tion of (Jod known to us in the love of man and 
woman, 'fliis embodies in U.self the quintessence of 
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all lofty emotions. This is the which Chandi 

Das has expressed so beautifully in his songs. 
In all this, a clue will be found to the point of view 
which accepts the love songs of the Vaisnavas — 
displaying, as these do, every form of intrigue and 
passionate idealism, between man and woman — as 
hymns of religious adoration. 

In Chandi Das’s ‘dawn of love,’ Kri^ha appears 
before the mind of Rgdhd as a spritual vision. 
She has caught a glimpse of his dark-blue com- 
plexion. It has acted on her almost like some 
infatuation. She sits alone — lost in thought. The 
poet says* : — 

“ O what pain has overtaken Radha ! She 
likes solitude. She sits alone, and will listen to 
none. Pensive, she looks up to the sky and watches 
the clouds, her eyes do not move. She wants no 
food. She wears the yellow garb of a nun and 
looks like one. She unlooses the garlands from 
her hair, and pores over the beauty of her own 
dis-hevelled locks. With longing eyes, she be- 
holds tht' clouds and stretching out her hands, what 
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does she say to them ? Her glance becomes fixed 
on the neck of the peacock. Love for Kri^^na^ says 
Chandl Dss, has dawned on her heart.” 

Love for Kri?na — the shepherd god. who wears 
the crown of peacock's feathers, — Krisha, whose 
beautiful dark-blue colouf* so soothes the eyes ! 

It is this which accounts for her reveries about the 
clouds, her own hair, and the neck of the peacock, 
referred to in the poem. All alike remind her of 
Krisna. She drinks deep of their beauty. She is 
indifferent to her physical comfort. She fasts and 
lives like a holy maiden — a Yoginj,'we find in the 
lines ! It is a strange abstract love, and symbolises 
also the spiritual love of the Vai$navas ! For this 
dark-blue complexion, as I have said, is taken to 
mirror the pervading colour of the Intinite, and, 
as an emblem of the divine presence, is sacred to all 
Vaisnavas. Many a time and oft it is told of Chai- 
tanya Deva, the God-man of Nadia that he saw the 
dark-blue clouds, reminding him of (iod and 
swooned away in an ecstasy of love. To him the 
very contact with matter conveyed a spiritual 
idea. The objects of the senses were mere signs 
of the presence of One who w^s above the 
senses ; form indicated in his eyes the formless, 
colour, the colourless, and all knowledge of the 
outword world, — the great Unknowable. This is the 
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distinctive characteristic of Indian thought. It has a 
constant tendency towards idealization. The river 
Jumna and the village Vrindavana will be found 
on any Indian map. They are sanctified in the eyes 
of ordinary Vai.<ffiavas. To them Kri^fia lived in 
the flesh and sported with the milk-maids in the 
groves of Vrindavana, ever hallowed by the love- 
making of tlie Divine shepherd. But the gross 
aspect changes, ^the whole matter becomes abstract, 
in the eyes of an enlightened devotee. To him 
the human mind is Vrindavana, and there the 
enternal play of the Divine love — the ‘ ' — is 

ever going on. Radha was married to Ayan Ghosh 
but she belonged to Krisna, as our souls, though 
bound to this world, repudiate these bonds on 
their spriritual awakening, and cling to God alone. 

I may give an instance of this spiritualization 
of ideas even by rural and illiterate people in 
Bengal. In 1894, I was residing in Tipp^ra. It 
was early in June ; the clouds had gathered on the 
horizon, and round the ^ataratan Matha of Comilla 
they had made the darkness of night a shade more 
black. An illiterate Vai§hava devotee, an old 
man of seventy, was singing the following song of 
Chandi Das, playing on a lute made of a long 
gourd.* 

“ Dark is the night and thick are the clouds, 

“ How could you, my btdoved, come by the path 
in such a night ? . 
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“There in the garden, I sec him standing in 
the rain ; 

My heart breaks at the sight thereof. 

“ I say to you, O maidens, for many virtues of 
mine, my love has graciously come here to 
meet me. 


“Within the house there are th«‘ elders and my 
sister-in-law is very cruel ; I could not immediately 
run out to meet him. 

“ Alas what anguish and pain havt* I not cause«l 
him by beckoning him to come ! 

“When 1 see how earnestly he lov«*s me. 
fain would 1 bear the loa<l of infamy on my he;id 
and set tire to my house ! 
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‘‘ All the troubles suffered for my dike he 
takes as happiness and he is only sorry if he sees 
me sad. ^ 

“ The story of this love, says Chandidfis, will 
gladden the world. 

While the old man was singing* I suddenly 
hc*ard his voice become choked with tears, and he 
could not proceed any more. On his coming to 
himself after this display of feeling, f a.sked him 
the cause of his tears. He said, it was the song. 
I'he song, I said, described a secret love-affair, 
and where could be the pathos in it that gave 
occasion for such an out-burst of feeling in an 
old man ? 

He explained to me that he did not consider 
the song as an ordinary love-song. Here is his 
interpretation, — ‘‘ i am full of sins. My soul is 
covered with darkness. In deep distress 1 beck- 
oned Him to come to me. The merciful (it>d 
cam<!. I found Him waiting for me at the gate of 
my house. It cannot be any pleasure to Him to 
come to a great sinner like me, — the path is so 
foul, but by my supreme good fortune the merciful 
God took it. The world I live in, has left no door 
open for Him. Relations and friends laugh, or 
oven are hostile, but remembering His great mercy 
what can a sinner do, except desert his house 
and all, court any abuse of the world, and turn a 
sannySsin 'The thought of His mercy choked my 
voice — ‘‘Oh dark is the night and thick are the 
clouds, how could you, my beloved, come by the 
path,” But He-expOSKss Htms^ to the min/ because 
in order to help the ^iitnner* He Is ready to suffer/* 

^7 
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Tears were still dropping from the eyes of the 
old man and as with his right hand ho was still 
playing on the lute, he hummed again and again 
Dark is the night and thick are the clouds.” 

Chandidas’s songs omit no particulars of human 
sentiments. The longing regret at parting ; the 
pleasure, even ecstasy, of stealthy meetings at odd 
moments and the devices used for such meetings 
are described by him in simple and unadorned 
style, without many classical figures. Indeed the 
scantiness of these is what strikes the reader. But 
the descriptions are vividly realistic, at once pre- 
senting a picture to the mind. Kriijna comes to 
Radha in the guise of a woman-physician and 
touches her hand to feel the pulse. He comes as a 
magician and the women of the village assemble be- 
hind the screens to witness his feats. His labours 
are rewarded by one stolen glance at Radhas face. 
He comes to her as the barber-wife and obtains a 
minute’s interview ; as a nun, and on the pretext 
of giving a blessing, whispers a word of love to her. 
Radha also goes to meet him in the disguise of a 
shepherd-boy, and the pastoral scenes are enlivened 
by a poetic touch describing their talk. Jn all thi.s, 
as I have said, Chandldas repudiates classical 
similes and the language of convention. We quote 
some extracts from his writings. 

I. *“ Of such love no one ever heard. Their 
hearts are bound to each other by their very 
nature. Thay are in each other’s presence, yet 
they weep fearing a parting. If one is hidden 
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from the other for half-a-second, they feel the pangs 
of death. Just as a fish dies, when, draped from 
the water, so do they, if parted from one an other. 
.\mong men such love was never' heard of. You 
say that the sun loves the lily, but the lily dies in 
the frost, and the sun lives on happily. You say 
the bird Chataka and the clouds are lovers, but the 
clouds do not give a drop of water to the bird before 
their time. The flower and the bee, it is said, 
adore each other; but if the bee does not come to 
the flower, the flower does not go to the bee. It is 
foolish to describe the bird Chakora as a lover of 
the moon — their status is so different. There is 
nothing, says Chandldas, to compare with this 
love.’ ’ 
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Parting* 2. *Such love was never seen or heard of. 

Moments to them are years. In each others’ 
arms, they yet feel the pangs of the apparaching 
separation. With the edge of his cloth he fans 
her, and if she turns her head a little, he trembles 
with fear apprehending a parting. When the 
meeting comes to an end, my soul, as it were, 
leaves my body. My heart breaks to relate to you, 

O maidens, the pangs of parting. I quite believe 
you, says Chandidss.*’ 

3. t‘ May I go, now/ he speaks this thrice. 

O how many kisses and embraces with these words ! 
He proceeds half a step and looks back to ga^e 
at me. He looks at my face in such anguish as I 
Cannot describe. He places his hands in mine 
and asks me to swear by himself. O how he 
flatters me to get the promise of another meeting ! 
His love is so deep and his prayers are so earnest, 
says Chandidas, let him remain in the heart for 
ever,” 
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We are only too conscioui*. oi the fact that . the 
beauty of the original is lost in the translation. It^ 
is always difficult to translate deep sayings into 
another language. Underlying * the modes, exr 
periences and make-shifts of human love with 
which these songs apparently deal, there is a mighty tual side, 
current of love divine, which originates here, and 
streams out along its heavenward course. Some of 
Chandidas’s songs sound like hymns to God, Here 
is one. 

*“Thou art, O Beloved, my very life. 

“ .My body and mind I have offered unto thy 
service, 

“ My family prestige, my good name, my caste 
my honpur and all. 
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God as 
lover* 


Thou art the lord of the universe, O Kri^ha, 
adored by the Yogis. 

I am but a poor milkmaid and know not how 
to worship thee ! 

“Yet do I offer myself, my soul and body, unto 
tliee as the sacrifice of love. 

“ Thou art my lord, thou art my path, — My 
mind seeks not for any other object. 

“ The world scorns me because of this love, yet 
do I not regret it, 

“ Abuse is like a garland of llower about my 
neck for thy dear sake. 

“ Thou alone knowest whether 1 am pure or 
impure. 

“ I know not even what is good or bad for me. 

“Virtue and vice, says Chandidas, are alike 
to me. I know them not, but know thy feet alone.*' 

Some of Chandidas's songs of BhSvasanmilana 
(Union in spirit) have been adopted with slight 
changes by the Hrahmo Sfimaj of Bengal and are 
sung in their churches during divine service. 

The paradox that has to be understood is that 
Kriijna througout such passages means God. Yet 
he is represented as a youth, standing at a gate, 
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trying to waylay the beloved maiden, attempting to 
entrap the soul, as it were, into a clandestine 
meeting. This, which is so inconceivable to a 
purely modern mind, presents no difficulty at all to 
the Vaijnava devotee. To him God is the lover 
himself ; the sweet flowers, the fresh grass, the gay 
sound heard in the woods, are direct messages 
and tokens of love to his soul, bringing to his mind 
at every instant that loving God, whom he pictures 
as ever anxious to win the human heart. 


2. Vidyipati. 

Vidiyiipati is not. strictly speaking, a Bengali vJdyipatl 
poet. He belonged to Mithila (Dwarbhangi) not ■ Ben- 
and composed his songs in the X’crnacular of poet, 

those districts. Yet we include his name in a 
history of Bengali literature. This will appear 
anomalous, but our people have established 
their claims upon this Maithil pogt in a manner 
that leaves no room for disputing our action. 

Vidyapati’s songs have found a prominent place 
in all the compilations of the Vai.snavas cur- 
rent in Bengal, and they are sung here by the 
Vaisnub singers on all occasions. In fact a quarter 
of a century ago, it was believed by Bengali readers 
that Vidiyapati was a Bengali poet. Recently, 
however, when a true account of his life was un- 
earthed by the researches of scholars like Babu Raj 
Kri^ha Mukherjee and Dr. Grierson, we began to 
question the propriety of oiir claim. Vidyapati’s 
songs, as known to Bengalis, ate in many respects 
difflsrent from the versions found in the Maithil 
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language. The days of VidySpati were the days 
of the glory of the Mithila university and at that 
time there ^3* ^ great interchange of thought 
between Mithila and Bengal. Hence Bengali poems 
dealing with the love of Radha and Kriftha found 
entrance into Mithila and the versions of those 
poems current there are full of Maithil idioms 
and expressions. The poems of Govinda Das, the 
great Bengali poet, are still known in Behar, al- 
though the people there have changed their lan^ 
guage by introducing many Maithil words and 
idioms which sound strange to the Bengali ear. In 
the same manner, Vidyapati's poems have passed 
through changes in the hands of the Bengali poets 
who recast them. The reader may compare the 
recensions current in the two countries from a 
collection of Vidyapati’s poems made by Dr. Grier- 
son. One looks very much like a translation of 
the other, yet the Bengali recension is sometimes 
marked by as much genius as the original itself. 

It not only retains the sweetness but occasionally 
improves upon it by introducing now sparkling 
thoughts. Some of the best songs attributed to 
Vidyapati— as “«!« arc 

found only in the Bengali recension and the 
people of Mithila have not preserved them in their 
collection, nor even h.*ard of them. It is the 
popular belief that Vasanta Rsi, uncle of Rfijft 
PratSpadityS of Jessore prepared the Bengali re- 
Tension of VidySpati in the 1 6 th century. Vidya- 
pati’s ^ongs in Bengali glow with poetry, colour, 
and wealth of expression, and, .is we have said, are 
quite equal to their Maithil originals. Under these 
circumstances Vidyapati must be counted as 
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Bengali^ poet, at least in this vertion, and it 
would, be impossible now to expunge, hts poems 
Irom tbc compilations current in Bengal,, where 
they have for the last three centuries found a 
prominent place. 

Vidyapati was a resident of Visfi— a village in 
the Sub-division of Sitamari, near Jarail, in the 
district of Durbhanga. This village he obtained as 
a grant from Raja ^iva Simha. Vidyapati enjoyed 
the patronage Of ^iva Simha, I^cchima Devi. 
Vi^was Devi, Xarasirhha Deva and other sovereigns 
of Mithila. The copper-plate grant by which Raja 
^iva Siihha is said to have conferred on the poet 
the title of Nava Jay Deva together with the owner- 
ship of the village Visfi is dated 1400 A.D.* Some 
scholars consider this copper-plate to be forged. 
'Fhe date in the inscription is given in Hijra era 
along with other eras, but the Hijra era was, by the 
unanimous opinion of historians, introduce^d at a 
much later period by the Emperor Akbar. The 
characters of the inscription, besi^lllp, do not bear 
the stamp of that early period when the grant is 
said to have been made. The copper-plate, has 
been, on these grounds, declared to be unreliable. 
There is, howevor. no doubt that the village Visfi 
was granted by ^iva Simha to Vidyfipati. The 
poet himself speaks of this grant in one of his 
poems ;t and the descendants of Vidyapati have for 
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long years held possession of the village. The 
tradition prevalent in the country also supports 
the grant. The probable causes of the anomalies 
found in the copper-plate inscription may be thus 
explained. The copper-plate would be naturally 
in the custody of the eldest member of the family, 
and the other descendants interested in the endow- 
ment would, according to custom, be permitted to 
retain copies of it. Supposing that the original 
copper-plate was lost, the descendants were no 
doubt reduced to the necessity of preparing an- 
other from the copies they had with them, in order 
to satisfy Rajah Todar Mall who surv<‘ycd the lands 
during Akbar’s time. If this supposition is correct, 
it accounts for the introduction of the Hijra era 
into it, and also for the comparativ<dy modern 
style of the characters used in the inscription. 

The court-register, or Raj Panji of Mithila. 
records the year of Rajah ^i\ a Simha’s tasrent to 
the throne as 1446 A.D. This, however, is also 
open to objection, as in a poem of X’idyapati we 
have a mention of the date of Rajsh (Jiva Simha’s 
coronation as 1400 A.D. Thep‘ are also other 
reasons which make the datt’S giveii by the court- 
register of Mithila of doubtful authenticity. There 

i 

My father’s name is Qanapatl Thikur, and we are 
natives of MithlfS. (iva Siiiiha, the Lord of 'five Indies* 
took me to his court through kindness. He made a 
gift of the village Visfi to me. and my poetry flows at 
the contemplation. of the feet of Lacchimi Oevl 
(the Queen). 
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are conflicting opinions about these dates. But 
recently there has come to light another document 
which refers to a date in regard to Vidyapati and 
which we believe to be of unquestionable authenti- 
city. The MS. of an annotated copy of Kavya Pra- 
in Sanskrit lately recovered, shows that it was 
copied by one Deva farina by the orders of the 
poet Vidyapati in November 1398 A.U. The MS. of 
Hhagavata in Vidyapati’s own handwriting is also 
preserved ; but the date of the copy given on the 
last page, has not yet been deciphered. I'he two 
pundits, deputed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for the purpose, disagree in their readings. 

From tiui various evidences which we havt* 
come across, we can declare with certainty that 
\’idyapati was born towards the end of the 14th 
century and lived to a good old age, probably cover- 
ing the whole of the 15th century. He was a 
contemporary of Chandidas and was attractt‘d by 
his great rival’s fame to undertake a journey to 
meet him. Many of the later \‘aishava poets have 
described the interview between these two eminent 
men, which is said to have taken placi* on the 
banks of the Ganges in the spring season. 'I'he 
talk in which the poets are said to have indulged 
was appertaining to love and its higher flights. It 
is said that Chandidas made an impression on the 
Maithil poet which is distinctly traceable in his 
later poems, chiefly about Bhftba Sammilana. In 
the biography of Advvaiiachfiryya of yantipur — the 
vetern saint of the Vai^hava community, written by 
Ivan Nagara in 1500 A.D., it is related that the saint, 
while touring in Mithila, saw N'idyapati there. 
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The poet is described as a person of handsome 
appearance, and an excellent singer. This meet- 
ing between Adwaita and Vidyapati took place 
about the year 1458 or 27 years before Cliaitanya 
Deva was born. Vidyapati refers to Giasuddin 
Toglak in one of of his songs and in another to 
Nasir Saha. But with very few exceptions his 
songs as a whole are dedicated to Rajah ^iva Siihha 
— ^his great patron and friend. 

Vidyapati was a scion of a distinguislied family 
of scholars. His father, Gahapati Thakur dedica- 
ted his celebrated Sanskrit work ‘ (ianga Bhakti 
Tarangini’ to the memory of his decea.sed illustrious 
patron Maharaj Gahevwara of Mithila. (iahapati's 
father, Jaya Datta was not only a great Sanskrit 
scholar, but was distinguished also for his piety 
and saintliness of character. He obtained the 
title of ■ Yoge^wara ’ for these qualities. The 
father of Jaya Datta and the great grandfather of 
VidySpati was the illustrious \ ire^wara who com- 
piled a code of rules for the guidance of every 
day-life of the Maithil Brahmins. The X'lreywara 
Paddhati, as his great work is called, is almost as 
much revered in Mithila as the .•V.staviriH.ati Tattva 
of Raghunandan in Bengal. AnothtT point show- 
ing the social rank of our poet is that for several 
generations, his ancestors had di.scharged minis- 
terial functions in the court of the Maithil 
sovereigns. 

Vidyapati was a voluminous writer. Besides his 
ballads in the Vernacular, of which nearly 800 arc 
now recovered, he wrote the following Sanskrit 
works 
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I. Puru^a Parlkffi. 2. Qaiva Sarva$wasdra. 

3. Dana Vakyavali. 4. Vivadasara, 5. Gaya- 
F’attan. 6. Ganga Vik^yavali. 7, Durga Bhakli 
Tara^gini. 8. Kirtilata. 

My own criticism deals how<ever with his Wrna- 
cular poems alone. 

yidyapati sang much in the strain of Chandl 
das ; as a Sanskrit poet of eminence, he was held in 
great admiration in the court of Rajah ^iva Simha. 
His own heart, however, was in the songs which 
he composed in the V’ernacular. In the brilliance , 
of his metaphors and similes, in the choice of his 
expressions, and in the higher flights of his poetic 
fancy, he over-shadows all V ernacular poets ; and 
Chandldai^. the child of nature, is no match for 
him. When one reads the songs of both the poets, 
the ordinary car is charmed with the elegant ex- 
pressions of the Maithil bard ; but to those who 
dive deeper into the inner yearnings of the human 
soul, Chandidas will seem a far greater apostle of 
love ; his simple words will leave a more lasting 
impression, than all the literary embellishments and 
poetic flights of Vidydpati. Vet V’idyapati also 
sometimes scales the heights attained by Chandi 
das. In the 'Porvaraga/ 'Sambhoga Milana,' ‘Abhi- 
sara’ and * Msna’* V’idyapati is more of a poet than 
a prophet. There is not much of spirituality, but a 
good deal of sensuality, in his earlier love songs. 
He ransacks the whole classical store to find an 
apt simile and is never weary of applying as much 
of these as is within his knowledge, like the sound 
scholar of rhetoric that he is. To give an example ; 

Lover's quarrels, 
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Radha^s 
eyes com* 
pared to 
lotus and 
to bee. 


Vayas 
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youth. 


the eyes of Radha are compared to a lotus , — io a 
bee. These are commonplace and stereotyped 
similes ; but the poet observes for himself in what 
aspect the comparison holds good and makes his 
descriptions greatly interesting. 

The pupil of her eye is like a bee resting on 
the lotus, the breeze driving it into a corner/’t — 
this refers to the sidelong glances of Radhas playful 
eyes. 

“ The pupil of her eye is like a bee, so intoxi- 
cated with the honey of tin* lotus that it can not 
fly away,’‘J — this refers to the absorbt‘d looks of 
Radha while brooding over her love. 

Her eyes beautified with Kajjala, have assum- 
ed a purple hue, they look like the petals of lotus 
coloured with vermilion, — this is a picture of 
Radha just after bathing when the eyes grow 
reddish. The Indian poets arc lavish in using 
metaphors to indicate the beauty of the eyes, — of 
those glanc(‘s which bear messages to lovers, for 
their subjects can liardlv find an opportunity to 
speak or write to each other. The stolen glances 
are the only means of intercourse of .soul, they are 
the speech of love, and are minuteiy watched by 
the poet.s — is a significiuit point 
in all such stories. 

The poet begins with Radha’s or dawn 

of youth. This is the time when she is to fall in 
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love with Kri^iia. She has reached an age when 
one would not mistake her for a child, yet would 
hesitate to call her a women. If at times she moves 
with the blithe steps of a child, she immediate- 
ly mends her motion and walks slowly, with the 
grace of a maiden. The merry ring of her laughter 
may remind one of a child’s voice, but .she controls 
herself quickly, and a sweet smile such as befits a 
modest damsel is displayed in the soft curve of her 
coral lips. The beauty that has come so newly 
to her person is a surprise to herself. The free- 
dom ol childhood is gone ; and her eyes become 
down.'ast if a whisper is heard. While busy with 
her toilt?t. in lh<‘ com[)any of her maidens, she 
sikMitly listens to their talk of love ; and if any of 
them notice's this, she rebukes h^T. with mingled 
smiles and tears. 

V idyapati’s Radha is a spf^cial creation of Ix'auty. 
Sh(‘ is a dream seen in the flesh. Where her 
gentle steps may tread, water-lilies spring up at 
the touch of her feel. Fhe charms of her person 
art* a revelation : she can hardly hide the jov, that 
a consciousness of it brings to h<T mind. Her 
smile is like the nectar which gives life and immor- 
tality. Her glances are C'upid’s own arrows, not 
live, but a hundred thousand — shot forth on all 
sides ! 

When she goes on Abhisfira to meet her lover, 
the poet creates a wilderness of lavish metaphors. 
The idea is here overloaded with classical and 
convenlional figures. Yet through this cloud of 
imagery, appears a vision of beauty. She is, says 
the poet, like a luminous w%nd, created by the 
lightning ; like a golden tendril ; the rich clusters 
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of hjsrr hair faU loose behind, black as the clouds 

or as the bees, but soft and curling like the tender 
^itibala (moss.) Her eye-hrovvs arc bent, in the 
graceful curves of a boiv, and her forehead beams 
w'ith the lustre of the moon. The playfulness of her 
eyes reminds one of the bird Khanjana ; her beauti- 
ful nose is like the 'Fila flower ; her lips have the 
hue of coral, and so on. Rsdha’s lovely form glows 
with shy happiness at the thought of this first 
mectliTjp^ meeting. She goes out in the dark night to meet 
her lover, covering herself with a Sadi of dark silk. 
She trusts to her guides, hut when brought to the 
bower made by the maidens for the interview, she 
hesitates ; she fears to enter ; her heart is full of ten- 
derness and love, but a feeling of .shyness and deli- 
cacy holds her back. The maidens lead her in, inspite 
of her gentle prote.^ts, and she finds herself face to 
face with Krisna. Her eyes droop ; she dares not 
lift them even to see that beautiful face at which she 
could never be weaiy of gazing. The tender- 
ness of the meeting is indescribable. The delicate 
maiden cannot say one word !n rcspon.se to the 
many, with which she i.« greeted ; and when she 
comes back she is overwhelmed with remorse at 
the recollection of her own failure. By degrees. 
Krisna’s however, all this is changed. In a subsequent 

*vls!ts.^ canto she is found relating to her maidens the 

manoeuvres adopted by Kri.^ha in order to meet 
her, such as at the moment when her sister-in-law 
was asleep, resting her head on her lap, and 
he came gently from behind her, to steal a kiss. 

In these descriptions, as I have said, there is an 
exuberance of sensgjousness, and songs of Vidya- 
pati would never have passed for religious writings, 
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if in the last eimto ha had not suddenly risen high 
above such sentiiftenlH and repeatedly given to the 
whole story a spiritual interpretation. Of this, I 
may gi^ a few specimens. R^dhfi describes 
Krifha. Ha is, she says, a flower to be placed 
upcm her head ; he is the collyrium that makes 

her eyes beautiful ; he is a prexiious necklace 
clinging about the neck ; she cannot, she says, 
conceive of life without him, — he is to her what 
water is to the fish, or wings to a bird — the very 
breath of htir being and the only object of her life. 
By a torrent of such similes which arise sponta* 
neously, but are bound to lose their beauty in trail- 
slation, she describes herself as altogether merged 
and lost in th<‘ consciousness of her love. Alas, she 
has told all. hut, though loving with all her might, she 
has failed to grasp him ; giving all that her soul is 
capable of offering, she feels that Kri^ha remains 
unrevealed to h<‘r, as ever. In the last line she 
turns suddenly, with the cry, ‘Ttdl me, O Kri.^na, 
whal art thou ?’ I'his touching cry “ fjf 

is wholly spiritual and mystic, it is the 
agonised (‘xpression of the infinitely little in pre- 
sence of the infinitely Great. 

In the songs called Mathura, Vidyapati creates 
tender pathos by describing Krisna’s desertion of 
Gokula. The shepherd has left the groves of his 
childhood. 
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Kri^fia has gone to Mathura. Alas, Gokula 
is deserted. 
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The bird ^uka weeps in its cage. 

•'The cows look up wistfully, and all their 
gestures point to Mathura. 

No longer do shepherds and milkmaids meet 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

“ O maids, how can 1 go to those banks again 
and bear to see the pleasant bowers without him ! 

The beloved groves where he and the maid* 
ens played amongst the flowers, how do they rise 
before me and yet I bear to live !** 

The maidens speak of Kri^ha’s rc?turn, but 
Radha feels that she is about to die, and says : — 

If the lily has been withered by the cold rays 
of the winter-moon, what joy can it have in the 
coming of the spring ! 
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“ If the seeds have been destroyed by the sum* 
mer sun, what will it avail that there be showers 
afterwards ! 

" Dying of thirst I came to the pcean. Alas! not 
a drop had I to quench my thirst ! 

“ Weary, I came to the sandal tree, but the 
sweet scent ceased. 

*• 1 came for soothing to the light of the moon, 
and it began to scorch me with fire. 

“The month of ^ravana with its raining floods 
lud not a drop for me. 

“ The Kalpataru* is barren for me. 

O Kri^na, O Lord of my soul ! 1 sought refuge 
in thee, bet found it not. 

“ The poet Vidyapati is .silent from wonder." 

Though Radha speaks in the language of des- 
pair, she is nevertheless conscious of the ail-per- 
vading mercy of God. The images here are ail 
.similes for Kri?na himself. He is the ocean, the 
sandaUtrce, the moon>light See. 

The mourner is about to die of her lunging for 
the return of Kri?na. Here arc a few beautiful 
familiar lines : — 

t“ I shall surely die, says Radha, but to whom 
can 1 trust my Krifna ? 
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“ O ye maidens, my companions, cover me, in 
my last hour, with the name of Krii?fia (lit., write on 
me the name of Krisna.) 

“ O Lalita, friend of my heart, let the last sound, 

I hear, be the name of Kri9na. 

Burn not my body, ( ) maidens, nor float it on 
the stream ; but bind it on the boughs of a "famala- 
tree ; and let me rest for ever in its dark blue 
colour. 

“ If it should sometime chance that Krisna come 
to these groves again, I shall be called back to life 
at the sight of him. 

“Sing in my ears, () maidens, the name of 
Krisna, that hearing it, I may expire. 

The writing of the name of Krisna on the body 
may be a strange idea to my foreign readers, but 
those who have visited India will perhaps have 
seen the name of Krisna inscribed on the forehead, 
breast and arms of many Vaisnavas. At tlu‘ 
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moment of death, it is a duty always observed by 
the relatives to recite the name of Krisha in the 
ears of the dying. These love songs, therefore, as 
I have said, cannot be dissociated from their pervad- 
ing religious idea. 

Of Chandi Das and V'idyapati, it may be said cbandlda* 
that the one sings as impelled by nature, — his is a vuyjpirtl 
cry from the depths of the soul •, literary embellish- compared, 
ments are lost sight of; poetry wells up like a 
natural fountain, whose pure flow contains no 
coarse grain of earth. The other is a conscious poet, 
and a finished scholar, whose similes and meta- 
phors are brilliant poetical feats ; they at once 
captivate the ear, and the boldness of colour in 
the pictures, presented to the mind, dazzles the 
eyes. The scenes of sensuality, and lust are re- 
deeme(| by others which are platonic and spiritual, 

— a strange combination of holy and unholy, of 
earthly and heavenly. His earlier poems are full of 
sensualism, — his later, of mystic ideas. Chandi 
Das is a bird from the higher regions, where earthly 
beauties may be scant, but which is nearer heaven, 
for all that. Vidyapati moves all day in the sunny 
groves and fldVal meadows of the earth, but in the 
evening rises high and overtakes his fellow poet.* 

* Complete edition.s of the love-songs of Vidyipatl and 
ChandIdiA are expected shortly to be published with copious 
annotations by two Bengali scholars. Vidyipatl is being edited by 
Babu Nagendra Nath Gupta patronage and direction.'* 

of Babu Sarada Charan Mitteri RRc Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court and the credit of collet'tii^ a large number of hitherto 
unknown poems of ChandldftS belongs to Babu Nilratan 
Mukherjee, Head Master, Kirnallir ^hooi in the district of 
Birbhuill. Each of the tvro compilations will contain about a 
thousand poems or padas} This is f«r ahead of the number of 
padas hitherto extant in the country. 
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1. The leading characteristics of the Renaissance. 

Faith In God and in the Brkhmln. 

I have tried to shew that the revival of Hinduism, 
which had reached full development amongst the 
vernacular-reading classes in Bengal by the 15th 
century, was effective in bringing society back into 
discipline and order, thus counteracting those vices 
of free-thinking and gross Tantrikism to which it 
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had succumbed during the last days of Buddhism. 
In written language, metrical forms, aiming at ryth- 
niical perfection gradually found favour, and Sans- 
kritic expressions were preferred to the loose Prakrita 
which in the Buddhistic age had been the current 
dialect of this country. Everywhere a reactionary 
movement — a tendency to correct and embellish 
the current forms — was observed. Both social and 
literary movements were imbued with this spirit. 

But the chief point in the revival of Hinduism 
was the promulgation of the creed of devotion and 
trust in God, which tended to balance the scepti- 
cism of the later forms of Buddhism. Buddhism 
had, in its flourishing days, observed a strict moral 
code. The metaphysical side of religion was rejec- 
ted by Buddha as vain speculation. In the Ambatta 
Sutta, he declares theological discussion to be utterly 
fruitless, and advises his followers to stick to the 
practical matters of high moral principles and 
works of philanthropy and charity. 

When, however, Buddhism with its noble laws of 
character declined, the masses felt that the moral 
code was unavailing without faith. From one ex- 
treme, the human mind always runs to the other. 
In the natural evolution of spiritual thought, the 
negative aspect changes till it takes a positive 
character. The Hindu reaction put faith in place of 
laws. Thus moral principles, self^icipline, and 
introspection, the watch-words of Buddhism, were 
thrown into the back-ground, and faith in God 
became the motto and the catch-word of the 
Pourai^ik Ranaissance. The Hindu revivalists, in 
hinning to such an extreme, perhaps overdid their 
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part. iThey preachjed that man, being essentially H 
creature of circumjitances, cbuld not tt all depend 
on self-help. He needs divine grace at every step. 
Faith> they said, was the only thing to be sought 
fbr.~not only in order to attain salvation, but for 
the purpose of building up character. They went 
so far as to declare that il was not in tht‘ power 
of a human being to commit so many crimes in 
life as could not be expiated by utterring the name 
of God once in sincere faith ! 


The growth 
of the 
Brahmanic 
power. 


The dissemination of such ideas was neces- 
sarily accompanied by the growth of the Brahmanic 
power. As a .set-off against the lawle.ssness of the 
Buddhistic free-thinkers, absolute obedience to the 
leaders of society was (mforced. The Mahammo- 
dans, as the new ruling race, did not enterfere with 
the social and spiritual movements of the Hindus. 
Full powers, thus, came to be vested in the leaders 
of society. Without a reverence* for the promul- 
gators, truth loses much of its foret?. Hence in 
the Pouranik Renaissance tlu* Brahmin came to 
the front, and stood next to God in popular estima- 
tion. Hinduism thus became in a far greater sense 
than ever before, Brahmanism, or a Brahmanic 
cult 


A creed of faith has, often, much in it that is 
peculiar; it has its weak points which every 
rational man can laugh at. Yet a man of faith, 
blindly devoted to his faith, is often a better man 
than the rationalistic .sceptic. 'I'hen- were many 
absurdities in the propaganda of the Hindu reaction. 
The following lines; in Kafiram Das’s Mahsbhgrata 
shew the nature of the romances invented and 
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' ^^i^^odificationi? introduced into old^ stoHes» at 
yiiis time, order to raise the Brshmins above 
^ the levpl even of the Gods. 

Ft is a Brahmin’s anger which, Jike tire, burnt 
down the great dynasty of tiie Yadav^s and of 
Sagara— the distinguished king of the Lunar race. 
It is a Brahmin’s anger, again, which has placed a 
blot on the Moon’s surface. Kven the god of fire, 
Agni Deva, and t!»e god of the sky. Indra Deva, 
have been subject in their turn to a Hrahmanical 
curst*. A Brahmin’s anger has made the waters of 
ihv. great sea saline. Evt‘n the greatest of the gods, 
Vishu. hears the mark of a Brahmin s kick on his 
ho.som.” 

Ka^iram Das describes the incident of the curse 
of a Brahmin, under which Raja Pariksit was to die 
of snak(‘-bite within a week, riu; snake had not 
yet appeared at the fixid hour. I'ht* Raja grew 
restless, and when a worm was found in a fruit 
presented to him, he cried out, * Let this worm 
becom<; a snake and bite me, rather than that a 
Ihahmin’s word should prove untrue. ”t There is 
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notMag^ comspomiing to this line in the orgitiSl 
epic, ivhich maJces it only the more significant in 
Bengali, as shewing to what an extent Brfthmin- 
worship was developed in this country in a sub- 
sequent age. 

A Brfihmin was called Bhodeva or god on 
earth. In the period of the U pa ni facias, the glory 
of a Brahmin lay in his knowledge of the Supreme 
Being. In the Paurahik age he claimed reverence 
equal to that offered to the gods, by virtue of his 
birth alone. 

But how are we to account for the meek sub- 
mission of the people to the Bfahmanical yoke? 
Why did they allow a class of their own community 
to usurp the reverence due to their gods, on the 
claim of birth alone, and how could such wild 
stories about their powers obtain credence with 
the laity ? 

In explanation of these startling facts, we 
have to remember that the highest type of Brahmin 
was that of the Yogi, who had 1 enounced the 
world, and deveiopod the mystic powers of the 
soul by communion with God. 1'hesg were un- 
approached and unapproachable. Thi‘ people of 
Hindustan believed in the miraculous power of the 
Yogis and offered a reverence to them which was 
not less than that they gave to the gods. The 
next class amongst the Brahmins was that of pious 
saints, who were great scholars, caring only for a 
pure and stainless life and totally indifferent to 
worldly considerations. Such men took no thought 
for the morrow, even as Jesus taught. One of these 
was tempted by Maharjlja Kri^aa Chandra of Nava* 
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^wipa to accept a grant from himi but the Ra}A 
received only a rebuke in return though the Bf^hmiii 
was in an utterly destitute condition. 

Besides these, there were lay Brahmins, who 
could not boast of any particular merit beyond 
that of birth. But the whole Brahmin community 
was imbued with the spirit of the BrShmanical ideal 
on which the reverence of the people for the 
Brahmins was mainly based. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that men who had no political power could 
enforce obedience, without first inspiring regard 
through their'character and high attainments. The 
stories invented to glorify the Brahmins beyond 
all measure, were due to a vague and exaggerated 
idea of the powers of the great Riris of old — the 
ancestors of the modern Brahmins. In the back- 
woods of Bengal one meets even now with wonder- 
ful instances of belief in the Brahmin. There 
are people there who will not touch food before 
tasting water mixed with the dust of a Brahmin’s 
feet. Before a Brahmin, they will tell no lie nor 
commit any other sinful act. Blind faith sometimes 
raises the character of illiterate people, in a way 
which it is easy to undo, but difficult to replace by 
the spread of education. 

Yet it is the Brahmanical ideal and not the 
Brahmin of flesh and blood that is really worship- 
ped by Hindu society. It is love of truth, abso- 
lute. Uuftt^ in. God, utter indifference to worldly con- 
cerns, wonderful devotion imwersal charity 
which are still the governing principles in the idead 
Brahmin^s life. The indifferejuce of a Brahmin to 
worldly concerns is shown tti the following story 
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K ‘ 

All ex- 
ample from 
Chaiidi 
, KSvya. 


The aage 
Loma^a* 


related in the Ciiandi Ksvya by MadhavachSryyH of 
Bengal. 

Loma^a the great Brahmin, was passing through 
the austere duties of the religious lift' on the sea- 
coast. There, immaculate and pure, he was firm as 
a rock in his high pursuit and exposed like the rock 
to the inclemencies of the weather. He cared not 
though the burning rays of tlu' tropical sun beat on 
his bare head and was indifferent alike to the 
violent rain and the howling wind that came roar- 
ing in from the surging sea. Xilfinuara, a son of 
the God Indra, ont* day approached him and said, 

“ Great sage. 1 want to build a hut lurre in order to 
give you a little shelter. “ Lomava replied, ‘‘ No 
need of a hut since life is transitory. ” Nilamvara 
cisked the sage, ‘Mlow long then will you live ip 
this world?” Loma<;a said “ -My body is covered 
with hair as you st‘e ; the fall of each hair will take 
the whole cycle of an liulra’s reign ; wht n all the 
hair thus falls off. my d< ath will sun*ly come.” That 
is to say, the sage would live for ages and ages, 
and yet he would not allow oth(*r> to build a hut 
for him. * For , said he, ' wlum death was ( erlain, 
sooner or later, what good could there be in covet- 
ing the small comforts of life*. 


Cifts to a 
Brihmin. 


Though couched in the form of an exaggerated 
Paur&riik story, this supreme indifference to tlu* 
world and devotion to tlu! cause of the highest 
good which is everla.sling. is the true Hrshminic 
ideal which has been the cherished dream of the 
whole Indian community through ages. 

According to the ^astras, it is a great act of 
virtue to make gifts to the HrShmins. They were 
prohibited from pursuing any avocation for money. 
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Their lives were to be devoted to religious work, 
to study and to other disinterested pursuits, cal- 
culated to contribute to the happiness of mankind. 
And as the State would not take charge of them, it 
was enjoined as a part of the duty of every man in 
society to provide for their maintenance. 

1 have tried to indicate the lines on which the 
Faurahik Renaissance attempted to build up Hindu 
society. Tlie literature that grew up in this at- 
tempt at a proper exposition of the spirit of Hindu- 
ism, promulgates the creed of faith in God and in 
the Brahmin which constitutes its essential features. 
We shall next deal in detail with ihostt Bengali 
translations of Sanskrit works which first gave an 
impt‘tus towards popularising the doctrines of the 
.f^aurafiik redigion. 


2. Vernacular recensions of Sanskrit works. 
General remarks. 

<a* The Kimayana. 

(b) The Mahabhiirata. 

<C' The Bhigabata. 

(d The Chafidi of Mlirkendeya. 


General remarks. 

Bengali translations of Sanskrit works at this 
period did not. as a rule, follow the text too closelv. 
1 hey were meant for the masses. Learned people 
read the originals, and did not at all care to see 
them again in Bengali. In order more effectually 
to work on the impressi<mablt; mind of the common 
people, as also to suit their intellectual capa- 
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city, the original texts required modification in 
Bengali. The Kathakatas or recitatives with 
songs, which became very popular during these 
times, introduced stories and descriptions not 
contained in the original Sanskrit writings, but 
much appreciated by the people, since the narrators 
invented them for the very purpose of making a 
greater impression on their audience. The tran* 
slations of the period, though mainly agreeing with, 
not seldom deviated from, the spirit origin- 

als. These literary sins again were not always of 
commission merely, but sometimes of omission also. 
The higher truths and more advanced literary com- 
positions of the Sanskrit originals, were not always 
translated because they were not likely to be under- 
stood by those accustomed only to the Bengali r^ 
tensions. So, inspite of fresh accretions, the traii^ 
slations were generally less in length than the 
Sanskrit texts. 

In the declining day.^ of Buddhism, the masses 
had lost all touch with Sanskrit learning. We have 
seen that the teeth of Queen Adiina were compared 
by the rustic bard to the bark of the cork plant (sols) 
in order to signify their whiteness. The metaphors 
of that period appear to the Bengal people of this age 
as neither refined nor edifying, in spite of thier apt 
and homely character, Wiili the revival of a taste 
for Sanskrit, the metaphorical expressions with 
which that language abounds, were freely borrowed 
for the embiUiahmefit of the vernacular, and. they 
became familiar even to the^ rustic people of 
the villages. These metaphors were often tran- 
slated without any ^ idea of appropriateness. A 
woman's gait w^ould be compared, for instance, to 
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the movements of an elephant. The beauty of the 
hose was indicated by the beak of an eagle. Arms 
that reached down to the knee-joints were held as 
gl^ns of manly beauty. The graceful steps of a 
were compared to the movements of. a swan, 
^Hil these and numerous similes like them became 
a craze with Bengali poets. Whenever a 
•'Oman’s beauty was to b(! described, the reader 
cert^ll In meet with such stereotyped figures 
of speech, which in more modern times became 
extremely hackneyed and tiresome. We must re- 
member that this country was once covered with 
forests, and in such ages when men lived c1os<t to 
nature than they now are. the march of the elephant, 
slow and majestic, would attract the t^yes. In a 
Sight so familiar, they miglit well discover points 
which would remind them of the stateliness of a 
graceful woman. On the Jungly banks of the 
beautiful Indian the grace of a swan's move- 

ment was a frequent sight that attracted the eyes. 
But ages passed and the forests were cut down ; 
the wild elephants passed out of sight, and the 
swan ceased to be a common object, hence those 
similes were no longer thought applicable to the 
idea of beautiful maidenhood. But where they 
thus naturally failed, convention came to the rescue. 
Conventional phrases from the classics had great 
attractions for our poets, and with those who 
did not themselves possess keen eyes for the 
observation of nature, they commanded an over- 
whelming influence. I quote below a stereotyped 
description of beauty. However ludicrous it may 
appear in translation, the cadenCe of the rhythmical 
fines, added to the sweetness and sonorousness 
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of the words, makes the description attractive 
in Bengali, What may strike a foreigner as some* 
what grotesque, is to us excusable, or even elegant, 
because the similes are classical and convention- 
ally correct, in accordanct' with the highest taste 
of a former period. 

A Stereo- Her eyes reprove the bird Khanjana in their 

crlptfen^of playfulness. Her eye-brows are lik(‘ the bow of 
beauty. the God of Love, bent to aim tht‘ arrows of her 
side-long glances. Tlu‘ bt‘ak of an eagle would be 
no match for her beautiful nos(\ 'I lu' crimson hue 
of her lips reminds one of ihr X'anduli flowt*r. Her 
teeth are like pearls, and Iut smih‘ like a flash of 
lightning, which dispels the darkness. By it sht* 
sheds ambrosia all around. Her waist is slender 
like the lion’s, and In r motion slow and grac<‘ful as 
a swan's.” 


The 

translators 
enrich our 
lans:uas:e 
from 
Sanskrit. 


If classical figures occasionally overloaded ver- 
nacular poetry, th<‘ efforts of the translators, how- 
ever, did immense service towards thtr development 
of our language, by gradually enriching it with a 
supply of choice expressions from San.sknt. Our 
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poor despicable patois rose to the dignity of a 
finished and mellifluous tongue, and a vast litera* 
tore was brought into existence, comprising nu- 
merous translations : and exposittms of Sanskrit 
works. The influence thus exeru»d upon the mass- 
es produced results of inestimable value. There 
is now not a rustic in a Bengal village who does 
not. know how Ram nobly courted all misfortune 
and gave up the throne which by right belonged to 
him, because his father Da^aratha in a moment 
of weakness had given a pledge to Kaikayl, his 
queen ; how the great Bhi 9 ma took the vow of 
celibacy because his father King ^antanu could not 
win Satyabatl for his bride unless he promised the 
throne to her sons : how the King ^ivi offered his 
own flesh in fulfilment of a promise ; how Prahlftda, 
son of Hirahyakav'ipu, was true to his faith, in the 
midst of the cruel persecutions by his father ; how 
the sage Dadhichi, for the good of the world died 
by fire, to create the I'hunderbolt ; how the young 
prince Dhruva attained final beatitude in th.e heart 
of the forest, and dwells for ever in4he Polar star; 
how Alarka the king of spotless fame put out his 
own eyes for the sake of a vow ; how Ekalavya. the 
great archer cut off the thumb of his right hand at 
the desire of his teacher, Drona ; how Janaka the 
princely Scrint ruled his kingdom as a true servant of 
God, unmoved through weal and woe : how Yudhis- 
thira would even choose hell for the sake of others ; 
and how Na|a, King of Ni?ada, suffered for the sake 
of truth ail that a human being could suffer, and yet 
did not swerve from the righteous course. The 
devotion and sacrifices of wopi^n as related in the 
Purfthas are even greater, '^Half a century ago no 
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woman in Bengal, however illiterate, was ignorant 
of the sufferings of the faultless Sita, her trial and 
her exile ; of the wonderful devotion of Savitrl, who 
followed her husband Satyavana even in death; 
of Damayantr and her wonderful resourcefulness in 
the recovery of her husband, Nala ; of Chinta, the 
devoted wife of King ^rivatsa ; of the calm courage 
of Queen Kauyalya who could say to her son Ram 
on the eve of his exile, “ Go thou to the forest for 
the cause of virtue ; and may the virtue and truth, 
which thou hast so faithfully followed, preserve 
thee!” Such were the stories and traditions by 
which the minds and characters of the masses were 
formed. When we read in the Chandl Kavya by 
Mukundarama, of Kalketu, the illiterate huntsman, 
referring to texts from the Bhagvata, in his soliloquy 
on the banks of the Ajoy ; of his wife Phullara ex- 
plaining to the Goddess Chahdl the imprudence of 
visiting at strange houses, and illustrating her argu- 
ment bv chapter and verse from the Ramayana ; or 
of Khullana, the beautiful wife of Dhanapati, freely 
quoting from the Puranas, as she talks with her 
co-wife Lahana, one need not be surprised at this 
display of learning even by people who sprang 
from the low^er classes of Hindu society. The 
translations of the Purahas had by this time reach- 
ed the humblest cottage in Bengal. The way in 
which they were made familiar to illiterate men and 
women is interesting. The translated works were 
recited to them by those amongst themselves who 
were able to read, but a far greater popularising of 
Paurahik stories was carried out by the perfor- 
mances of the professional singers. These people, 
Mangal Gayaks, as they are called, give thejr 
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renderings of the ancient stories to this day during 
winter evenings by the roadsides arid in the villages 
of Bengal. The performers may be as many as 
eleven or twelve in number, of whbmone, the Gayen 
is the leader or soloist, while tlf^e rest act as a kind 
of subdued, humming chorus. The Mangal or reci- 
tation is held in some large court or in the open air. 
The Gayen stands in a prominent position, often 
W'Caring a crow^n on his head and Nnpura or cym- 
bals on his feet, while his chorus sits crouching in 
a semi-circle behind him. He begins to narrate 
a Paurariik story, singing the metrical verses of a 
vernacular translation from some Sanskrit poem. He 
acts as he sings, and the Nupuras make a jingling 
accompaniment to his measured and rythmical 
movements ; even now and then his recitation is 
interrupted by some moral or theological digression 
of his own, which is often of extraordinary depth 
and beauty. This will end with a song, in which, 
at a given signal, the chorus joins, d>velling on a 
low droning note, and giving to the main narrative 
a major or minor character according to the musi- 
cal interval they maintain between themselves and 
the solo. 

In this quaint spectacle — ^w’hich will draw* hun- 
dreds or even thousands of men and women to see 
it, night after night, for months at a stretch, — we 
catch a glimpse of a w^orld so old that even the 
Paurahik Renaissance itself, beside it, seems to be 
a thing of yesterday. The intellectual history of 
India ever since ^ankarscharyya in the end of the 
Seventh ctntury has been one long story of the pro^ 
gressive democratising of tbe*Vedanta philosophy; 
and the theological and devotional profundity 
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of these Indian Mangal Ggyaks is a result of this 
fact, a characteristic peculiar to themselves and to 
their age. But in the Mangal Gsn itself, vve can- 
not doubt that we have preserved to us the mode 
by which, in a remotely ancient past, the ballads of 
Homer were handed down amidst the villagers of 
Greece ; the mode adopted by Damayanti in one of 
the oldest portions of the Mahabharata. when she 
sent out the Gayaks to search for the lost Nala ; 
nay, a mode not unprecedented in medieval Kurope 
itself, when the parties of strolling minne-singers 
performed simple dramas like * Ancassin and 
Nicolette' in the manor hall. 

There are many classes of Indian rhapsodists, 
but these ballad singers are undoubtedly the oldest 
and most primitive. Even before the period of which 
we are now speaking, in the time of the Pal Kings, 
as we have already mentioned, Bengal was rich in 
such ballad-chronicles. It is perhaps from the great 
patronage which the Gayaks received from this 
particular dynasty, that a single performance of 
**Pkli** any narrative is called a PalS to this day. The 
one-stringed lyre which was used by a ballad- 
singer while singing the glories of Gopi Pal, is 
still known as the Gopi-yantra. after the name of 
that monarch. The poets who composed the songs 
of the Pal Kings were, in this respect, different 
from the court-bards of Delhi of a later period. 
The Renunciation of Gopi Chand. for instance, was 
obviously not a subject that a man was hired and 
paid to sing. Its popularity and persistence were 
directly due to the way in w^hich it struck the 
imagination of the people and was taken up by the 
village Mangal Gayaks. TUt ballads of Behula? 
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or Manai»a Mangal, have a similar source. Old 

systems of worship seem to fly before us, as we 

begin to thread the mazes of the history of the 

Mangal Cans. For instance, we haa^ e the worship 

of the Planets, probably introduced by the Sythic 

Brahmins in a very remote age. It is my own 

belief that the story of ^rivatsa and Chinta, which 

occurs in most of the Bengali versions of the Maha- 

bharata, and cannot be traced to any known 

Sanskrit original, repre.sents an attempt, fashionable a story in 

at a certain period, to popularise the worship of 

Saturn or ^ani, through these Mangal Gans. 

When we consider how much of the recitation, 
at any given performance, may be the rhapsodist s 
own composition and what portion is derivative or 
traditional, we are able to realise the way in which 
this particular form must have contributed to the 
growth of the great Epics. The Mangal Gayak is 
accountable to none, for the source from which he The Qaymk 
draws his narrative. He may take one part of his Chorus, 
recitative from one version of the story, and another 
from another, at his own sweet will. His only 
responsibility is to please his audience. The songs 
with which his religious and descriptive passages 
are interspersed may be his own, or traditional, or 
lyrics of unusual beauty that he has picked from 
other poets of the countryside. The chorus is in 
such rapport with him, that they will often begin 
the accompaniment, in hushed fashion, on the last 
words of his recitation, bursting into fuller music as 
he enters on the song. Sometimes, again, they will 
be silent until the song gives the signal. 

All this, which may seem to tlioughtless ob* 
servers crude and unliterary, in actual fact consti« 
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tutes the great value of the Mangal-gSn. The fullest 
room is left to individual genius, and that fame and 
appreciation which are the main stimulus to poets, 
are given in their utmost measure by the rapt audi- 
ence vastly experienced in this form of composi- 
tion and ready to listen, spell-bound, for hours, if 
necessary to a Gfiyak of unusual powers. It is thus 
easy to see how every performance of a Mangal 
represents the net result of the whole past ex- 
perience of the Chief Gayen and his chorus, in 
appealing to their audiences. Kach has acted and 
reacted on the other for many years, and a ver}* 
successful form of Mangal will become mort* or 
less stereotyped, though not beyond the possibility 
of added refinement, and will be handed down from 
father to son, from teacher to disciple, from 
master-singer to student or apprentice, generation 
after generation. Supposing now some great poet 
to arise , — sotmt Homer or X'almiki — these floating 
tales and songs and ballads will be woven by him, 
with his unique combination of critical and creative 
genius, into a strong coherent >hapc. Definition 
and form arc given to this. At such a moment it 
may be written down, weeded of its vernacular im- 
purities, its popular grossness or chance vulgarities, 
but throbbing with the strong sympathies and dra- 
matic instinct of the common people who gave 
birth to it. At this point, it appears as if the im* 
possible had taken place The world receives a 
new epic and it bears on its front a single poet's 
name. 

It is owing to this popularization of old stories 
by the professionai.rhapsodists that there is still a 
possibility of epic poems being written in this 
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country. Not only the subject, but the poetical 
features of a connected narrative become quite 
familiar to all classes of people, and when the great 
poet comes, he has the double advantage of finding 
a vast body of raw poetical material at hand, and a 
willing audiemce educated to appreciate his subtlest 
acts of creative fancy. The poems of Chandl 
Mangal, Manama Mangal, and the like, though they 
certainly do not bear comparison with the great 
Indian Epics, have thus a truly epic quality about 
them. They are expressions of all the poetry of 
the race and hence we find them read and admired 
by millions — the illiterate masses forming by far, 
the most devoted of their admirers. 

.\t every stage of our pa.st history, these ballad- 
singers have risen up from amongst the mas.ses. 
New features have been introduced, in accordance^ 
with the taste and fashion of the period, the nature 
of the changing environment. As the (jopiyanlra 
or one-stringed lyre of the old rhapsodists was 
supplanted in a later age by the behala or violin 
and khanjan or cymbals, of our present Mangal 
(iayaks, so also the crown of the Chief Gayen is 
perhaps a new departure. 

It is but natural that the Hindu Renaissance 
should have adopted this most convenient and 
powerful method for popularising Pauranik stories, 
and we have seen that it did so, with the utmost 
vigour, improving the old ways, which had been 
natural only to rustic singers, and adding such 
touches of heightened poetry as were inevitably 
demanded by the deeper culture of the present 
j^udience. Under this head, of additions in accord- 
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ancc with new tastes, will fall those passages of dest 
cription and devotion, which are now expected. 

I have already referred to ihe subject-matter of 
these songs. The vast literature of the Faurfinik 
stories furnished the (jflyaks with inexhaustible 
stores of inspiration. Most of these stories are 
wrought by the Mangal Gayaks in high strung 
pathos. The story of the Great Uari^' Chandra, 
for instance, is one of their favourite subjects. 
This mighty king, after having performed the 
A^wamedha and other sacrifices, felt that there was 
no monarch in the world who was as righteous as 
he. He was indeed one of the most truthful of 
men, but the vanity that he secn'tly indulged in the 
recesses of his heart was to be rooted out in 
order to make him a perfect man. A severe trial 
follows : — X'i^wamitra, the sage, seeks to complete 
and manifest Haru; Chand.ra’s passion for truth. 
He appears before the king and seeks gifts. Harif 
Chandra whose bounty is unlimited promises to give 
him whatever he would seek. I'lie sage asks for his 
whole kingdom. The king has already pledged his 
word and there is no escape. He leaves the king- 
dom and with his Queen ^aibyfi and the prince 
Rohita^wa goes a-begging. Rut the sage will not 
let him alone even in this plight. He comes to the 
king and asks for dak.?hina, the religious fee which 
must be added to all kinds of gifts to a Rrfthinin* 
He could not, he said, accept the kingdom if a 
fixed sum was not paid on this head. The 
King finding no remedy sells his wife and son to a 
Brahmin ; and he himself becomes the slave of a 
Dom, one of those low-born men, who serve in thf 
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funeral ground, and thus meets the demand of 
Vi^wamitra. 

He is bidden by his master to wj^tcjh and serve 
in the funeral ground during the night. It is a 
cloudy night and tlie rays of stars shine feebly 
over the grounds from which appears here and there 
the lurid light of funeral pyres that only increases 
the gloom of the place. A mourner comes, carrying 
a young lad in her arms, and implores, in a petious 
tone, help for cremating the dead child. Hari^' 
Chandra at once recognises in her his beloved 
Queen, the dead body being of his own son, the 
prince Rohitaywa who died of snake-bite on that very 
day. The interview between the royal couple in 
that plight becomes heart-rending; the King of the 
world in the guise of a Dorn in rags, and the 
Queen Qaibya whose beauty and character were 
the themes of the songs of the Maghada bards, 
lowly at his feet in the agonies of insupportable 
grief 
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The whole story is tragic and full of tender 
pathos. Raja Hari^ Chandra suffers for the sake of 
truth. There is no other compulsion throughout 
all these trials than that which springs from within, 
—from a sense of duty, which witli men of high 
character, always carries the strongest force. 
The Gayen sings in a melodious strain and his 
voice trembles with tender emotion, as he describes 
the sufferings of the King. The pathos created by 
the woes of the Queen and of the Prince melt the 
audience to tears, and the silence that prevails over 
that vast congregation is only interrupted by occa^ 
sional sofbs— the Chief Singer's tone ringing in 
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strains of tender wail which is heard in that 
assembly like the plaintive sound of a single lyre 
and the story becomes more real than any history. 

In all this, I have tried to show how great an 
influence was exercised on the minds of the people, 
by the Bengali versions of the Purahas. I shall 
now proceed to deal with some of the popular 
translations themselves which have helped to edu- 
cate the masses of Bengal, and also to form their 
character, for the last five centuries. 

{a) Translations of the RSmiyana. 

The translation of the Ramayana by Krittivasa 
is by far the most popular book in Bengal. Five 
hundred years have gone by, since the date of its 
composition, and still nearly a hundred thousand of 
copies are annually sold in Bengal. I found the hill 
people of Tippera, who speak the '1 ippera dialect, 
purchasing copies of ihis work when they came down 
to the plains. It is in fact the Bible of the people 
of the Gangetic Valley, and it is for the most part the 
peasants who read it. 

Krittivasa has left a graphic account of his own 
ancestry, and of the earlier portion of his life. 
Owing to the omission of certain names, however, 
from this autobiogr:.phical notice, an important 
problem touching his career remains unsolved. It 
has not been definitely ascertained who the Em- 
peror of Gour w^as, referred to by him as his patron, 
by whose order he translated ilie Rsmayaba, 

We know for certain that he was bom in Febru- 
ary, 1346 A.D., on the 30th of the Bengali month 
Magh“the ^ri PanchamI day, when Saraswati, the 
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goddess of learning, is worshipped ir, Bengal. The 
goddess no doubt looked with a benign smile upon 
the new comer, who heard at his birth the hymns 
recited by the Brahmins, and the‘ sound of the 
conch'shells blown by the W'omen. We may pre- 
sume further that the goddess granted the baby the 
boon of immortal fame. Krittivssa gives an in- 
teresting history of his ancestors. They were 
Kullna Brahmins descended from ^riharsa who came 
to Bengal from Kanouje at the call of King Adi^ur 
in 732 A.D.* Nara Siriiha Ojha, i7lh in descent from 
^rihar.sa, was the prime mini.ster of King \'edanuja, 
whom we identify with King Danuja Madhava of 
Swarnagrama. Nara Siriiha Ojha left Eastern Bengal 
and settled in the village Fulia in 24 Paraganas pro- 
bably in 1248 I)., owing to the disturbance 

which followed an invasion of .Suvarriagrama by 
Emperor Fakiruddin. Nara Simha s son Garveswara 
was known for his large-heartcdness and his son 
Murari Ojha was by far the most distinguished 
scion of his illustrious family, if we arc to believe 
the accounts given by Krittivasa. He thus says of 
Murari Ojha. 

t “ Murari was a great man, and was always en- 
gaged in religious pursuits. He was known for his 
extreme piety and was esteemed by all. No one 

* “ ”—654 ^aka or 732 A.D. 
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ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life or 
by passion. He was handsome in appearance. 
His scholarship in religious literature was as great 
as that of Markandeya or of Vyas.” 

Murari Ojha's son Vanamali was the father of 
our poet. In his autobiographical sketch Krittivasa 
gives details about the position held by his uncles 
and cousins, together with a description of their 
personal qualifications which we omit. Whtui 
Krittivasa entered his eleventh yt^ar he went to read 
in a Tola on the banks of the Bara (ianga.* Fhere 
he read Sanskrit, Grammar and poetr)-, for many 
years. When he completed his education, he 
waited on the King of Gaud a with a view to obtain 
some recognition of his scholarship. t He had com- 
posed five elegant verses in Sanskrit, praying 
for an interview with the king and had sent tliis 
through one of the officers of tlie rojal guards. 
At about 7 o’clock in the morning, the guard came 
back carrying with him a golden staff. He 
approached Krittivasa and informed him that his 
prayer was granted and that he was ordered to 
lead him to the Fimperor. Krittivasa followed the 
officer through nine successive gates, and came to 
the presence of the king, who sat on a throne, lion- 
like in his majesty. On his right sat the minister 

f The river Padmi. 
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Jagaddnanda and behind him was Sunanda, a 
Brahmin. On his left was Kedar Khan. The 
sovereign was talking gaily with bis ministers and 
courtiers. Amongst these was Oandharva Raya, 
handsome as a Gandharva, %vho held in great 
esteem by the whole court. Three of the ministers 
were standing by the king who was in a humorous 
mood, 'fhere were also Sundar, ^rivatsaand other 
Justices of the peace ; Mukunda, the Court-Pandit, 
w^ith attractive looks, and Jagadananda Kay, son 
of the prime minister. The Durbar of the king 
shone like the presence of the gods, and I was 
charmed with the sight. The King was in a jovial 
mood, many distinguishcil people were standing 
beside him. In several parts of the palace songs 
and dances wi^re going on, and all the people were 
moving to and fro in a great hurry. A red mat was 
spread in the courtyard and over it tliere was a 
striped cotton sheet ; a beautiful silk canopy 
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baug overhead, and the monarch was there 
enjoying the sunshine of the month of Mdgha. 
I took my stand at some distance from his 
majesty, but he beckoned me with his hand to 
come nearer. A minister loudly pronounced the 
royal order, requiring me to approach the King, 
which I did in all haste. I stood at a distance of 
four cubits from him. I recited seven verses in 
Sanskrit, to which he listened attentively. Five 
gods inspired me, and by the grace of Saraswath the 
rhyme and metre came spontaneously. Sweet were 
the verses and varied were their metres. The king 
was pleased and ordered me to be garlanded. Kedfir 
Khan sprinkled dro|?s of sweet-scented sandal on 
my head. The King presented me with a silk-robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would be.st be- 
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come the occasion. They replied, " Whatever your 
majesty may deem fit. The recognition of your 
majesty is the only true reward of merit. " Then 
they advised me to ask of the king whatever I 
might want. I replied, '* Nothing do 1 accept from 
any one. Gifts I avoid. Whatever I do, I care for 
glory alone. No scholar, however great, can blame 
my verses." 

The King was pleased with my answer and re- 
quested me to compose the Ramayana. With this 
token of recognition from him 1 left the court. 
People from all parts of the capital thronged to 
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a sight of daen^g 0e ft, ;w<)n<iefful man^ ^ 
They, jpaid, “ Blessed fre ,y3j“i O scliolar of Fuliffj; 
you are amongst the schp^ps what Vfilmiki was 
amongst the sages.” By the blessings of my parenfas 
and with the authority, of my master, I cpinpletlfc^ 
seven captoa of R^piayapai” - - 

Inr t|^ genealogitJf MahavariifSv^h 

Dhruvfinknda Mi^^ra, written in the year I49S> 
find tIfUt mention of Krittivasa. ” Krittiv^ the 

wise poet, who is of a quiet nature, and peafe* 
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, lovbg dispc^kii^f^ AiM j^pwlir The colHi 
refer^i^d to itr the au^fibgraphicaraxxount^ was b 
AH%r^^bUity t6at df Kaifeifea Narayitia of Tahirpur. 

the tsiaistet referred lo by the poet, 
#4$ a^; Jeplifs,w rfth^'Rajfi. Mukunda, tlie chief 
PanM the cotifil;, Wa® / probably /lllhkunda 
Bfaiduri whose san ^lcn 9 ii^ was the prime minis- ^ 
aif|#whQ|9e grandson Jagadananda was a ibiiis- 
fer of Ad Amrt, They were all V^a rendra Br|[|ih^ius,; 
^A tiHe Khan affixed to the name of a ^artier 
fiarhed Kedar shews th^ court of this King hAVe 
ili^ef^ready subjected to Ma^f|)^dan idfludnce. 

a manuscript-copy of the Arahyakanda of the 
ilSmi^aha^ vve find Krittivasa lamenting over hiS 
faiKilg health and his sufferings. 

* ^e Ramayana by Krittivasa, as we find it in 
print, is not at all the book that Krittivasa 
wrote. In Bengal, where the verhacular was^dopt- 
ed as a means of popular teaching, all good \vorks 
used to be recast by those who copied them at 
subsequent periods. The words which grew 
obsolete, and forms of expressions that became 
unfashional3le, in course of time, were changed by 
Copyists.* There were also interpolati^s and 
omissions on a large scale, by reason of v^SIh after 
a few centuries the whole work would present a 
form in many points different from the originaL 
But the general tone was as a rule preserved, and 
those who made changes, orotherwise added to the 
poent, adapted themselves more or less to its style. 
'^Krittivasa and Chaucei^wefe nearly contemj^rary.w 
But what b difference bi^tw^een them ! The ftamg* 
yaha of Krittivfisa, passing through constant changes 
to suit the^ tastes of the moderns, is even now 
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a fountain of inspiration to millions of . people, 
whereas * The Canterbury Tales* lies on the shelf 
amongst the classics, and is approached by the 
learned only- Historically of course such a state of 
things does not commend itself. What the ori- 
ginal poem of Krittivasa was like, can now be only 
dimly guessed under the mass of later interpola- 
tions and alterations. By the efforts of the Vanglya 
Shahitiya Parisada, a number of very old Mss. of 
the Ramayana have been secured with a view to 
the recovery of the genuine poem of Krittivasa. 
Their different readings, however, are a puzzle to 
our scholars. Rut when we consider the vast 
influence that this poem in its modernised form is 
still exerting, after the lapse of 500 years, on the 
education of the masses in Bengal, we do not really 
know how far we should regret the loss of the 
original poem, the quaint and antiquated form of 
which could afford only a philological interest. 
It must be stated here that the poetry of the 
original work has not suffered at all by these 
changes. The country people, true to their strong 
poetical instincts, have preserved the really 
beautiful and interesting passages while they 
simplified and modernised the style. Interpolations 
and changes have been made chiefly with the 
object of introducing into the poem leading 
thoughts of the succeeding ages. Vaijnava poets, 
particularly, have enhanced the charm of the book 
by adding a devotional element, which, in the 
pre.sent shape of the poem, forms one of its chief 
features. 

The changes wrought in the poem have been 
great. We can now trace in it the interpolating 
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hands of Vai?ftava$ as well as ^sktas — followers of 
those two different cults who shewed such bitter 
animosity towards each other for so many cen- 
turies. The work being, as 1 have said, the 
most popular in [Bengal, different religipus sects 
missed no opportunity to introduce their own 
various doctrines, and pass them on in the name 
of Krittivasa. These are like the advertisements 
on the cover of a shilling-novel. There could not 
be a better method for propagating a religious 
creed, and Krittivasa not only helped the circula- 
tion, but his name added weight to the doctrines 
themselves. 

Krittivasa's Kamayaha at the present day is a 
curious medley, in which the different elements of 
Paurahic religion have found a place, and it does 
not follow Va!^liki^s original poem very closely. 
As far as Krittivasa was concerned, he was pro- 
bably faithful to V'almiki, though he abridged him. 
We come to thi.s conclusion on comparing the 
earlier manuscripts ; the older the Ms., the nearer 
it is to Valmiki’s Epic. 

The story ofRam*s exile which forms the main 
theme of the Ramayanais briefly this: — I^m is to 
ascend the throne by the wish of his fattier King 
Da9aratha. He is dressed gorgeouslyy his person 
decked with jewels, his rich apparel diffusing the 
sweet scent of .sandal : he is delighted with the 
prospect of his coronation : the people applaud his 
virtues and look forward to his being crowned a king. 
Ram is talking gaily about his good fortune wdth 
his beautiful bride Sita, when he is suddenly 
called, at dawn of day, to the appartments of his 
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royal father, old Da^aratha He passes through 
the streets, which ring with the joyous shouts of 
men and women greeting- him.' The capital is 
decked with flowers and banners. The air is frag- 
rant Everywhere, throngs of people wait to catch 
sight of Ram, whose beauty of person, matchless 
valour, truthfulness and anxiety to help the poor 
and needy, have endeared him to all hearts. Ram 
comes into the presence of the old monarch, but 
there he meets with a strange spectacle ; the king 
is shedding tears and dares not look at his dear 
son. Ram is awe-striken, like a traveller treading 
on a venomous snake that lies in his path. His 
step-mother Kaikeyi, the favourite Queen of Da^a- 
ratha, sits beside her husband in an attitude on 
which the firmness of a fell purpose is apparent — her 
features inspired with strang<i emotions, which do 
not betray any softness of heart. Ram makes his 
usual obeisance to i)oth, 'Fhe king weeps like a 
child, and hangs his head ; but the queen speaks 
out. Taking advantsige of an old vow which Da<;;*a- 
ratha made to her, she has extorted a promise to 
banish Ram for fourteen years, and to place her own 
son, Bharata, on the throne of Ayodhya. To tliis, 
Da^aratha adds in great grief that, promise-bound 
as he is, he is helpless ; but his son can easily take 
the throne by force ; and this he ought to do. The 
people of Uttara Ko9ala will give him full support 
in such an attempt. Ram for a moment stands 
silent as a statue. Only a moment ago he dreamt 
of an Empire. Now he feels, with the ascetics, that 
man's true greatness lies in the sacrifice that he 
makes, and that earthly magnificence cannot really 
give him glory. At this, he throws away his jewels 
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and his rich apparel, dismisses the state-carriage 
that brought him here, waives aside the royal um- 
brella and with a firmness of purpose which is dig- 
nity itself, he puts on the bark of a tree, turns an 
ascetic, and leaves the palace. His half brother 
Lak9mana and the beautiful princess Sits, cf whose 
fair face even the Sun and Moon were scarcely 
hitherto allowed to have a peep, follow him. This 
daughter of the pious and revered Janaka, the King 
of Mithila, can by no means be persuaded to live 
in the palace without her Lord ; she throws away 
her jewels, and her tender feet, coloured with 
beautiful Alta, tread the bare earth with its 
thorny paths, while the people of Ajodhya lament 
wildly, as they see the royal couple, and the prince 
Laksmaha leave the capital in such a sad plight. 
The old King Da^aratha is crushed to death under 
the heavy burden of sorrow. Bharata, son of 
Kaikeyf, comes to Ajodhya, and hears of the machi- 
nations of his mother only to be struck with grief. 
Followed by the loyal subjects of Ayodhya. he over- 
takes Ram in the forest ; abandoning his own royal 
dress, he walks on foot and falls at his brother’s feet, 
begging him, with tears, to take the kingdom. But 
Ram will not accept this. Bharata, however, cannot 
be persuaded to return without Ram. Ram pre- 
vails upon him at last, giving him his sandals, which 
he carries on his head and places on the throne, pro- 
claiming himself to be the regent of Ram’s shoes, 
and ruling the kingdom in that capacity. Ram 
goes to the Dandakaranya groves, where the lofty 
peaks of Chitrakuta, the beautiful lake Pampa, the 
^ silver streams of the MandakinI girdling the foot of 
Chitrakuta,— the manifold beauties of the picturesque 
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Siti’s exile 


scenery of the Dik^ihfitya and the ever-changing 
seasons allay their hearths grief, and the royal couple 
and the prince Lak^maha pass their days, restored 
to peace of mindf and even to happiness. In the 
14th year of exile. Sits is carried off by Havana, the 
Rak^asa King of Lanka ; and Ram with the help of 
Sugriva, King of Kiskindhya, wages a dreadful war 
to recover his wife. In Lanka, Sita resists all the 
persuasions, threats and oppressions of Ravaha. 
She is resigned in her forlorn condition but linn and 
resolute in her mind. Ram obtains victory over the 
Raksasa King and recovers Slta,and returns with her 
to the capital after fourteen years. He ascends the 
throne of Ayodhya, but his subjects express 
their doubt about Sita’s fidelity during her stay 
at Ravaha^s palace; and Ram only to satisfy 
the people, banishes her, though he knows 
her to be faultless. P'or the purpose of the 
A^vamedha or horse-sacrifice ceremony which he 
holds after a time, the subjects hope that the king 
will marry again, as without a queen such cere- 
monies cannot be performed. Rut Ram makes a 
golden image of SUa, and says that he has but one 
wife ; she has been true to him in alt his sufferings 
and he does not. for one moment, suspect her to be 
faithless. He knows her to be pure as purity 
itself; and he has banished her only because he 
could not prove his own conviction to others. In 
the capacity of a king whose principal duty is to 
win the good wishes of his people, he has sacri- 
ficed all the happiness of his life and he is more 
miserable by doingso than the most miserable of bis 
subjects. He performs the horse-sacrifice ceremony, 
sitting beside the golden image of Sitb. Not 
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long after this, she is brought by the sage ViU 

miki, in whose hermitage she was, to the court of 

Rc’lm. There she stands, with down c;*st eyes like 

the young moon, the poet says, in its second day. 

The people are struck dumb at the sight of the 

lovely queen — that beautiful Slta who in her youth 

went to the forest of her own free will, out of 

devotion to Ram, and triumphed over the unheard- 

of persecutions of Ravaha, and who now, though 

subjected to repeated wrongs by her husband, is, as 

ever, a suppliant of his grace. When the question 

of her trial is again raised, however, the queen calls 

upon her mother, the Earth, to open and take her vaal- 

to herself. Verily she has been her true daughter, away 

^ la the arms 

ever since she was found by J.anaka, the King, in of her mo- 

the furrow of a field, and she is a patient sufferer of Earth. 

wrongs even as the Earth httrself. A cavity opens, 

at these words, and the Earth in the guise of a stately 

woman appears from within. Slta throws herself 

into her arms, and, with her last looks fixed on 

Ram, enters in, and disappears. 

This is in brief the story of the Ramayaha. It The ennoh- 

is full of tender and pathetic interest. Its talcs of ence ortllls 

righteousness, of life-long devotion, of holy ad- other 
_ " j , PeurRnic 

herence to one s vows and consequent sunerings stories. 

have an ennobling influence on the people at large, 

and they are never weary of hearing them recited. 

One point need be mentioned here. The 
stories of the Purjnas never involve their readers 
in a merely tragic interest. The sufferings that 
raise a man’s character — martyrdoms for the sake of 
virtue, are the subjects which they take up. The 
poem attracts the reader by its literary excellence, 
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by some romantic motive appealing to the ordinary 
mind : But in addition, there is a great purpose 
to be traced in this Paursnic literature, •underlying 
and haIlo»ving the realistic scenes. This purpose is 
not made inartisticaily prominent, but it works half- 
revealed as the great Moral Law that runs through 
the affairs of men in this world. In India religion is 
not dissociated from any department of thought ; 
in poetry, in philosophy and even in logic, the 
chief point, the Indian writers have in view, is 
spirituality, which to their eyes is the liner essence 
of life and without which life sinks into grossness. 
Their earthly habitations are meant as temporary 
residences which always have lattices and apertures 
open towards heaven. 

Details of the changes which have been made 
by later poets in the original work of Krittivasa 
will be dealt with in the chapter on Vai^navism. 


The great 
popularity 
of Krittl. 

vasi’s 

RSmSyana. 


The great popularity of Krittivasa cannot but 
strike any one who vi,-.its Bengal. Through the 
cocoanut and mango groves which half conceal the 
thatched roofs of the villages, let one pass by the 
narrow muddy road, in the stillness of the night, 
when nature, as it were, drowses, with the droop- 
ing. leaves of the trees and the waning light in the 
cottages, and he will mark here and there some 
small merchant or craftsman, sitting beside his 
lamp and poring over the pages of the Ramfiyaha, 
which he chants, as he reads, in a sing-song voice, 
that chimes in, with the droning of the beetles aiid 
the sound of the falling leaves. 
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, Numerous writers after Krittivtsa translated OUmr 
the Ramayana into Bengali, but none of them 
could ever rival his popularity or throw his great 
W’ork into the shade, though some of the subsequent 
translations display a highly finished style of, com- 
position. The reasons which have determined this 
preference for Krittivasa are two-fold.^ (i) Kritti- 
vasa, of ail the translators of the Ramayaha, has 
made the nearest approach to reproducing that 
pathos which is admittedly the strength of Valmiki’s 
great epic. • (2) The unmatched simplicity of Kritti- 
vasa’s translation commends it to the masses more 
than any other literary quality. This simplicity of the 
Bengali recension is also on the lines of Valmiki, 

Of thi other translators of the Ramayana, we ^stfvaru 
must first name Sastivara Sen who was born at 
Jhinardwipa, the modern Jhinerdi in Vikrampur in 
the district of Dacca. He belonged to the Vaidya 
or physician caste and livt*cl more than three hun- 
dred years ago. Sa^tivara and his son Gangadas 
were voluminous writers. The son completed 
what the father had left unfinished. They tran- 
slated not only the Kamayana. but also the Maha- 
bharata, and wrote poems besides in honour of 
Manasa Devi, Sa^tivara is precise and short. 

Gangadas is rather elaborate and more poetic in 
his descriptions. Here are a few lines from 
Gangadas. Sita prays to be taken to the bosom of her 
mother, Eearth, when her sufferings grow unbearable. 

* “ Tear-drops finer than pearls fell from her eyes ln^ 

as she addressed Ram, her husband, in a tone that 

* f'W w nr? nifn i 

*4 
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trembled with great grief. ‘ You are the Lord of 
the world and the help of the helpless, O King ! 
You know best whether I have been true or not. I 
am the daughter of Earth and I am your wife. 
God created me for the personification of sorrow. 
Yqu desire to place me under public trial, as many 
times as you please, before the pt-ople, even as 
one might do to a harlot. Such an insult as this 
trial my heart will no longer bear. Sita bids you 
a life long farewell, and begs permission at your 
feet to depart for ever. None in this world could 
I count upon as my refuge, exri*pting you. May 
you, Oh lord, be my husband in all my future 
births ! ' Saying this, Sita in deep distress, began to 
cry, ‘ O mother, mother ! you can bear, O mother, 
the burden of all mortal things, but not the sorrow 
of your own daughter!*” 

tv t 
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If this had been a translation from the original, 

1 ivould not have cared to quote It. But all who 
know the Sanskrit epic will attest the imperious 
tone of the brief expressions that fell from Slta in 
the moment of deserting the world In the extract 
quoted above, on the other hand, she speaks like a 
simple fiengali woman and though we may miss 
here the lofty reticence and composure of the 
original, yet one cannot fail to admire the great 
insight and refinement with which GangadSs has 
pourtrayed Sjia’s mingling of pride and sweet- 
ness. 

The date of the composition of Dwija DurgS- 
rSm’s translation of the RamSyaha is unknown; 
but this author flourished after Kriltivasa of whose 
poem he speaks with great respect in the preface. 

Jagat Ram. the next great translator of the 
Kamayaha, was born in the village Rhului, three 
miles to the south-west of Raniganj. a station 
on the East Indian Railway. Close to this 
village on the south are the \*ehari Nath Hills. 
On the west rise the historic ranges of F'anchakota. 
On the north flows the strong, though narrow, 
current of the Damodara like a .silver line through 
sandy banks. The scenery of tht‘ village is beauti- 
ful and the place is “ a meet nurse for the poetic 
child.’’ Jagat Ram was a gifted poet. He was 
set to the task of translating the Ramayana by 
Raghunath Sinha Bhup, Raja of Panchakota, and 
completed the work in 1655 began to 

write another book called Durga Pancharatri which 
he did not live to complete^ The last cantos of 
this were written by his sou Ram Prasad Ray ia 


Dwi|« 

Diirgirtei 
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Rim i68o A. D. Jagat Ram’s Ramayana has a racy 
sparkling style and was at one time much 
appreciated. 

flva^ Next comes Sarada Mangala by ^iva CharaA 

Charan. ^ Vaidya, born in the village of Kathadia in 

Vikrampur in the district of Dacca. This recen- 
sion of the Ramayana was composed in the latter 
part of the i8th century. 

Adbhuti* This author’s real name was Nityananda and 
I*? 42 ^a!d. Adbhutacharyya was his title. He bagan the work 
of translation when he was yet a boy and brought 
his work to completion in 1742 A. D. 


Kavl- 

Chandra’s 

Riniyana 


Kavichandra was the title, ^ankara being the 
name of the poet. Many chapters and passages 
from this Ramayana have been added to that of 
Krittivasa,and in the shape in w hich w e lind the latter 
poem now% it owes largely to these, additions. The 
w^ell-know n humourous canto of Angada J^Syb&r or 
Interview^ between Aiigada, as ambassador, and 
RSvana, which is now inseparable from Kt:ittivasa’s 
Ramayana, was written by (^atikara I^vichandra. 
Besides this translation of the Ramayana^ he wrote 
many other poems, all of which clmracitTised 
by a lively poetical spirit. Ksfvicbandra was one 
of the mo.st voluminous of old Bengali writers.* 


• I have found 46 poems in all by this author. Kavichandra 
tran-slated the Ramiyafia, tnc MahSbhSrata, and the Btilga 
bata in Bengali. The 46 poems, numerated below, fail under 
one or the other of the.se three groups. I mention in the li.st the 
dates, where available, on which the MSS, that I found were 
copied. 

(1) Akru^a ij^Amana 1683 A. D. 

(2) Ajimiler Upftkhy&n 680 A. D. 

(3) Arjuner Darpa Churna 1847 A. D. 

(4) Arjuner Bknd bAndhA FAIA 1691 A. D. 

(5) Unchhabrittl PAIA 1654 A. D.i 
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He was born in PannS, a village near Logo 
in the district of Bdnkura. Babu Ma%han Lfil 
Banerjee, a descendant of ^ankara through one of 
his daughters, has, at great pains, collected a com- 

(6) Uddhaba SatttbRd 1654. 

(7) Ekftda 0 bra(a PilS 1680 A. D. 

(8) Kangsabaclha. 

<9) Kanvamunir Pftran 1813 A. D. 

(10) Kapil& Mangal. 

(11) Kufitir ^Iva Paji 1672 A. D. 

(12) Krfsnar Swarfirirohaha 1678 A. D. 

(13) KokilaaiiigbEd 1859 A. D. 

(14) Oe^u Churl 1873 A. D. 

(15) Chitra Ketur Upakhyan. 

(16) Da^am Purana. 

(17) DitS Karna 1655 A. D. 

(1 8) Diva RItsa. 

(19) Draupadir Vastra Harana 1702 A. D. 

(20) Draupadir Sayanibara. 

(21) Dhruva Charitra. 

(22) Nanda Vid%a 1758 A. D. 

<23) Pariksiter Bramha (apa. 

(24) PiriySta Harana. 

(25) FrahlAda Charitra 1664 A. D. 

(26) Bharat a Up&khyana 1673 A, D. 

(27) Vina Parva 1678 A. D. 

(28) Udyoga Parva. 

(29) Bhfsma Parva. 

(30) Karna Parva. 

(3O 5 «ly« Parva 1673 A. D. 

(32) Cadi Parva. 

(33) Ridhiki Mangal 1660 A. D, 

(34) Lanki Kinda. 

(35) Rivanbadha 1839. 

(3^) Rukininl Harana. 

(37) (Ivarimer Yuddha. 

(38) (Ivi Upikhyin. 

( 39 ) Slti Haram 

(40) Hari9 Chandrcr Pil& 1796 A. D. 

(41) Adhyitma Rimiya&a 1743 A. D. 
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plete manuscript of^ankara’s works which, however, 
he is not able to publish for want of funds. KavU 
chandra lived about the end of the i6th century. 

The Rsrnsyana by Lak?man BandyopSdhaya, 
was composed in the middle of the lyth century. 

The Ramayaha, by \alaram Ikindyopadhaya, 
was writte:i in comparatively modern times. It was 
completed in 1838 A. D. ValaiSm Ikitidyopadhaya 
was born in the village of Meteri in the district of 
Nadia: he dedicated his works to Msdhava, his 
household God. 

In the original poem of V'almiki, Ram chiefly 
figures as a great man only. In Adikanda and 
Uttarakanda, — the first canto and the last — 
which, according to scholars, did not form part of 
the original poem, there are incidents that prove 
him to be an incarnation of Visnu. In the other 
five kandas, or cantos, however, which we believe 
to be the genuine epic of X'almiki, he mainly 
appears to us as a great man guided by the noblest 
of impulses, and this lugh character requires no 
help of a mythological kind to commend him to the 
reverence of the people. The Hindu mind, how- 
ever, has undergone a change since the original 
epic was composed. Ram has now become, in the 
eyes of the people, an incarnation of Vi.shu and his 
name for millions is a synonym fur God. 7 'o a writer 

(42) Angad RAybar. 

(43) Kumbha Karner RiybAr. 

(44) Draupadir La|liniv&rana. 

( 45 ) Durvlsir Piran, 

(46) Laksmiiier (akti (ela« 

Beside.*? these Kavichandra wrote a Voluminous work in 
honour of 9iva. 
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who believes in the divinity of Ram with all his 

heart, the epic is no longer a mere poem, every word 

of it is divine. The Bengali rescensions of the 

Ramayana, as also the Hindi Ramayafta by Tulasi 

Das, differ in this point from the'original Sanskrit 

epic. Whenever the vernacular poets attempt to 

describe any episode of Ram’s life, the expressions 

they use, in the excess of their devotional fervour, 

verge on the phraseology of sermons and prayers, 

and vve miss in them the vigorous realistic descrip- 

tions of the original. Here is an account of the 

rainy season by Ram Mohan who lived in the last 

r * • i , , , Mahan* 

part of the eighteefith century. J he poet labours 

under an overwhelming idea of Ram’s divinity, 

and cannot forget this even while giving an 

account of natural scenery at a particular season. 

* In the month of Asadha the newly formed a descrip* 
c!oud.« appear in tlx; sky. and I find the beautiful 
dark blue complexion of Ram. mirrored in them. 

It ) bunders continually. 'Fhe sound falls upon my 
ear like the twanging of Ram’s bow-string. The 
lightning flashes at intervals. Even so flashes the 
figure of Ram in the mind of a devotee. At the 
.sight of the newborn clouds, the peacocks dance 
for joy. So are goodly men overjoyed at the sight 
of Ram. Rain pours incessantly on the earth. 

How like the tears that Ram shed, in his grief for 


VI ^ VI 'vnvT I 
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Slta ! The lotus blooms in the Iake> as shines the 
image of Ram in the minds of his devotees. The 
bees suck honey never leaving the lotus. Even so 
do the minds of the spiritual cling to the feet of 
Ram Chandra. The thirst of the bird Chataka is 
allayed by the rain as it falls. So are tlu; pas* 
sions of the flesh soothed by the presence of Ram. 
The rivers and streams run swiftly to lose them- 
selves in the ocean, as the universe' moves onward 
to lose itseif in Ram. The rain -drops soothe the. 
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boart of the earth, as the weary and the heavy laden 
are soothed by Ram's name/' 

In spite of its ingenuity, which might have 
made it artificial, this poem is full of simple faith. 
But, however this be, there is nothing to be 
found in the original Sanskrit poem of Valmiki 
which would give any opportunity to the poet for 
indulging in such fancies. 

Of all the translations of the Ramayafia 
which followed Krittivasa’s work, that by Raghu- 
nandan (joswami is decidedly the best. This has 
been published by the Battala publishing firms in 
Calcutta. It commands a good sale. The author 
was a learned man, and his writings display fault- 
le.ss rhyme, and a gn*at command over language. 
It is a uork which attracts more by the richness 
of its rythmical expression, its finished style of 
composition, and its variety of metre than by 
pathos or power of delineating character and feel- 
ings. It is based not only on the Ramayana of 
V'aimiki but also on the Hindi recension by I'ulasi 
J^as, and on some of the l^urahas in which the 
story of Ram Chandra is re-told. 

The author was born in the village, Mar, in the 
district of Burdwan and completed tin* Rama- 
rasayana, as his poem is called, in the middle of the 
1 8 th century. He belonged to the illustrious family 
of Nityananda ; and his father's name was Kiv'ori- 
mohan (joswanvl. He dedicated the book to Radha 
Madhava, the tutelary deit}*^ of his family. 

ft is difficult to shew in translation "the rythm 
and the elegance ^f metre of a particular language, 
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and these are the forte of Raghunandana’s writings. 
He pleases the ear more often than he touches 
the heart. 1 shall make an attempt to trans- 
late a short passage, from the Rama Rasayafia, 
below. 

* “ Now Ram made himself ready for the battle 
with a gladsome heart. With the tend<T bark of a 
tree he girded himself tightly. His thick matted 
hair he circled about his head. Hard armour he 
wore that fitted him close. 

We feel that in this translation, the rich has 
become poor. When a very ordinary idea is made 
to sparkle by mere wealth of expression, it loses 
all its beauty, as soon as it is stripped of that 
particular garb ; and Kaghunandan will be a poet 
only to those who know San.skrit well, or spe^ak a 
Sanskritic languagt*. 

The Ramayana by Ramgo'dnda Das consists of 
25,000 ^lokas orver.ses and is therefore voluminous 
in size. The author’s grandfalher^s name is Kuhja 
Viharl Das and his father’s name, ^ivaram D^s. 
The date of the composition of this poem is not 
known. 
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In my researches amongst the Bengali villages, 
and from other sources was derived, in addition, a , 
large number of translations of particular episodes 
or portions of the Ramayaha. ’Again there are 
many other poems which treat of the story inci- 
dentally. Of these we name some below : — 

(1) ^rl Dharma Itihasa by Guharaj Khan. 

(2) Kau^alya Chauthiya by Ramjivan Rudra. 

(3) Sitar vunava.sa by one who subscribes himself 
as a son of Guna Chandra. 

(4) Lobkuver Yuddha by Loka Nath Sen. 

(5) Parijat haraha by Bhavanl Nath. 

(^) Ray vara by Dwija Tul<;i Das. 

{7) Ranrier Svargarohaha by Bhavanichandra. 

(8) Lak.?maha Dikvijaya by Bhavani Das. 

(9) Ramayafia by Dwija Dayarama. 

(10) A story of the Raniayana by Kayiram. 

(11) Jagat Ballava’s Ramayaha. 

(12) Bhu^andl Ramayaha by Raja Prithi Chan- 
dra of Pakur. 

(i3'> Lanka Kanda by F'akir Ram (Ms. copied in 
1602 A.t).). 

(14) Arahya Kahda by Vikan ^ukla Das. 

(^15) Kalnemir Rayvara by Kav* Nath. 

The allow works, on the subject of the 
Ramayaha, were written between the 14th and the 
18th centuries. 
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(6) Translations of the Mahibhirata. 

The story^ the Mahabharata is not so compact 
as that of the Rsmayaha. It is by no means, 
however, the less popular of the two. Tlie Maha- 
bharatais an encyclopedic collection — an epitome of 
Indian thought and civilisation, the successive stages 
of which are, as it were, mirrored in it. Theie is a 
Bengali adage which says “ What is not found 
in the Bharata (the Mahal)harata) is not in Hharata 
(India).” Round about the main plot — the great 
war between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, — 
there is a wild growth of wonder-tales in which th(! 
current literature and traditions of ancient India 
are undoubtedly entangled. From the din of war- 
fare to the quiet and contemplative philosophy of the 
Gits, the reader is carried without an apology ; and 
descriptions of heroic exploits and unmatched 
chivalry are interspersed with accounts of austeri- 
ties and penances undergone for the sake of reli- 
gion and with mythological accounts of gods. 'I'o 
add a chapter to such a work is iht easiest thing 
that one can do. One has simply to put a query 
in the mouth of Janmejaya and that never-wearied 
narrator, the sage Vaiyampayana, is sure to relate 
whatever may be a.sked him in earth or heaven. 
The poem is like the fabled Sadi of Draupadi which 
may be dragged out indtdinitely to any length. 
In the Bengali versions, the poets lost no oppor- 
tunity to introduce new stories and incidents from 
comparatively modern life. The jKithetic tale of 
^rlvatsa and Chints is their addition ; and it is not 
the only one which they have added to the epic in 
its Bengali garb* 
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We need not proceed with the tale of the 
Mahabharata at any length. The main story is not 
the w’hole preoccupation of the poem. The Gita in 
the Udyoga Farva, together with th(! ftiOral and the 
spiritual discourses of Bhfi^ma, in the ^anti Farva, 
yields to no episode of the main plot, in the interest 
which they evoke in the mind of the readers. The 
story of Nala and Damayantl, of ^akuntala, of 
^armista and hundreds of such engrafted pieces, 
whicli are now inseparable from the main poem, 
have little hearing on the incidents of the (ireat 
War. An account of the Kauravas and the Fan- 
davas only would convey a very inadequate idea 
of the contents of th(‘ epic. Briefly spt^aking, tln^ 
story is as follows : — The princes of the lines of Kuru 
and of Fandu were born and brought up under 
circumstances which h^l to feelings of animosity 
on either side, ultimately bursting into tin* most 
sanguinary warfare on the fields of Kuruk.fetra. 
The live brothers, Yudhi^ithira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, tried by all j)ossible means 
to avert the war. They were the rightful heirs to 
half the kingdom ; but Duryyodhana and his 
brothers would not part with this. Vudhisthira, the 
idde.st Fsndava, asked of King, Duryyodhana, a 
grant of five villages only, so that the five brothers 
might have some refuge in the world. Even this 
Duryyodhana refused to give, saying “ Xot half 
the earth, that may be covered by the point of a 
lu’edle, will I give without waf.’* Added to this 
Were the great wrongs committed against the 
l^andavas by Duryyodhana from boyhood upwards, 
— ^the conspiracies to assassinate them, from ?ach of 
which they had a narrow escape, and the last act, 
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surpassing all the rest, — the atrocious insult upon 
Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavas. A war was 
inevitable and the K§atriya Princes of India rallied 
on either side when it actually broke out. The 
Pandavas with the help of Kri§na gained the victory, 
though nearly the whole race of K?atriyas was extir- 
pated, in a terrible battle that raged for eighteen suc- 
cessive days incessantly on the plains of Kuruk§;etra. 
Yudhi^thira was afterwards smitten with remorse for 
having waged a cruel war which had resulted in the 
death of his relations and friends. This grief was 
accentuated by the news of the death of Kri.sfia — 
the incarnation of Vishu and the great friend of the 
F^andavas. Yudhi§thira, with his brothers and Drau- 
padi, made the great pilgrimage up the snowy ranges 
of FFimalays to Mount Meru. On the way each of 
the brothers dropped dead ; and Yudhisthira was 
alone left for the crowning sceiu; of the Mahabharata, 
his ascent into heaven in mortal form. 

Saiijaya’s The earliest Bengali recension of the MaliA* 
recension, bharata, that we have come accross, is by a Firahmin 
poet, named Sahjaya who belonged to the illus- 
trious family of Bharadwgja whom AdifQra of Gauda 
had brought to Bengal. The task of translating 
the eighteen Parvas of Vyasa's Mah^bhfirata was 
immense and Sanjaya justly claims the credit due 
to the pioneer in this field. He frequently refers 
to his work in the following .strain in his Va^ita. 

* The Mahabharata, which was like an ocean of 
impenetrable darkness, is now unveiled to sight 
(made accessible to the masses) having been render- 
ed into Bengali verses (Panchalij by Sahjaya.’' 

* a I 

^ II Sanjoy. 
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Yet Safijaya’s work is one of the shortest epi- 
tomes of the MahabhSrata that we know of ; it is 
characterised by simplicity of style, and does not 
even possess any uncommon poetic merit. The 
manuscripts of Sanjaya’s MahgbhAtata have been 
recovered from all parts of Eastern Bengal. 'I'he 
great popularity, it once commanded, is explicable 
only by reason of its being the earliest Bengab 
recension. Generally speaking, manuscripts of Sah- 
jay's Mahabharata are very voluminous, as chapters 
written by subsequent poets have been addtd 
to them at different times. The Adiparva by 
Rajendra Das, the Drohaparva by Gopi Nath 
Datta and numerous compositions by other 
writers are now inseparable factors in many of 
such manuscripts ; and these two poets at least 
excel Safiiaya in the wealth of their descrip- 
tions and in the beauty and elt*gance of their 
style. Sanjaya’s antiquated forms of expres- 
sion give him no advantage in contrast with 
Rajendra Das’s racy and poetic lines; yet the 
whole manuscript, about two-thirds of which 
belongs to other writers, is popularly known as the 
Mahabharata of Sanjaya. This writer evidently 
then enjoys precedence because he was the first 
in point of time. .Sanjaya takes care in his Vahita 
that his name may not be confounded with that 
of the great Sanjaya, gifted with clairvoyance, 
who relates the incidents of the war to the blind 
monarch Dhritara^ftra in the Mahabharata itself, 
and frequently emphasises on the point of his 
authorship of the work as distinguished from 
their recitations by Sanjaya. We however know 
very little of his life, — the autobiographical account 
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which, was undoubtedly appended to the work 
as we find in every old Bengali book, has not 
yet been recovered ; and we are in utter darkness 
about Sanjaya. From the early date of some of 
the manuscripk-copies of his works that we have 
been able to securt‘, w<‘ are inclined to believe that 
he lived at about the time of I^rittivasa and was 
probably his cont<Mnporary. 

Though some of lh(‘ later poets excel Sanjoy in 
the elegance of expression, the earlier poet fre- 
quently displays a highly forcible style. Sanjya 
particularly excels in describring martial feats. 
Here is passage shewing bis vigorous and 
animated style : — 

* “In order to excite the anger of Karha, ^alya 
says ‘ If you are once hit by Arjuna’s arrow you 
will cease to boast in such way. There is no 
friend, 0 Karna, to advise you rightly. When a fly 
willingly ruslus into a flame, none can save it. 
A child in the arms of its mother stretches his 
arms out to catch the moon ; your aspiration is 
like that of the child ; you want to drag Arjuna 
down from his chariot. Like a mad n>an you attempt 
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to scratch your own body with a sharp spear. Like 
a fawn challenging a lion, you call Arjuiia to fight with 
you. ^ou are like a jackal swollen (with pride) by 
eating a corpse, and challenging the majesty of a 
lion. Oh son of a charioteer, how foolish' it is for 
you to challenge the son of a king to * fight with 
you. You art like a gnat defying the elephant. 
The venon\pus snake whose bite is deadly, while 
unharmed lies coiled up in a hole, and you are 
teasing it with a stick. Like «a snake going out 
to fight the birtf Garu^a* (which lives upon snakes) 
you aspire to fight \rjuna. The moon appears 
on the furthikt limits of the se^ ^yOu want to 
cross the sea'' without af boat and^tch the moon. 
A frog mimics the thunder. 4:%et the same 
estimate upon all your fretting.’^ ^ ‘ * 

The next Mahabharata, to which we have 
already alluded, was written at the order of Nasarata 
Saha. Thi.s translation is referred to. in the 
Mahabharata of Kavindra Parame^vara in the 
following couplet. 
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Nasarata S&ha blessed with all good qualities 
had a translation of the Mahabhfirata compiled in 
Bengali verses (Panchali).* We have not yet been 
able to recover this Mahabhsrata. 

Reference has also been made in the first 
chapter to the next two Mahabharatas, one of which 
was written by Kavindra Paranu^^ varaand the other 
by ^rikarha Nandi. Kavindra F^arame^vara began 
his poem with the following preliminary account : — 

t ‘‘The Emperor Husen Saha was a high minded 
monarch, prised by all throughout the Five Gaudas 
(Panca <jauda^. Fie was expert in the use of 
arms ; and was like a second Kri^ha in the Kaliyuga. 
Laskara Paragal, a commander of the army of 
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Husen Sflha, the Emperor of the Gaui^a, was 
a generouS'tninded noble man. He obtained 
royal presents in the shape of a golden dress, 
and horses of the speed of the winds ; and he 
was further endowed with a grant of an extensive 
estate in Chittagong where the high minded Khan 
settled. He enjoyed his territories with his sons 
and grandsons.” 


At the command of Paragal Khan Kavlndra 
Parame^vara undertook to translate the Mahabha- 
rata. This Mahabharata which comes down to the 
StrlParva, contains 17,000 ^lokas or verses. It was 
composed during Husen Saha’s reign (1494-1525 
A.D.), Close to the sub-division of Feni in the dis- 
trict of Noakhali lies Paragalpur. founded by Husen 
Saha’s great general who had conquered Chittagong 
and had obtained a grant of the neighbouring 
provinces as a rew’ard for his valour. There is a 
tomb in the village, raised in honour of Rasti Khan 
(father of Paragal) who.se name we also find 
mentioned in this Mahabharata. Paragal Khan's 
son w'as the valourous prince Chhuti Khan. In 
Paragalpur, tank.s dug by the orders of the illustri- 
ous father and the son still exist and are called after 
them, *nrPI*I and 5!® ^ ftfij respectively. 

Kavlndra Parame^vara, as I have said, translated the 
Mahabharata down to the Stri Parva. Paragal 
Khan had in the meantime died and his son Chhuti 
Khan succeeded him. He follqwed in the foot-steps 
of his noble father and appointed a poet named 
(j)rikara6a Nandi to translate the A9vamedha Parva. 
We find the following historical account in the 
introductory chapter of his book. 
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^ ** The father of NasarataSdha (Husen Saha) was 
a great king. He ruled the kingdom like a second 
Ram. Husen Saha, the great monarch, ruled the 
earth by Sama (preserving of peace), Dana 
(offering of gifts), Danda (punishment) and by 
Bheda (bringing about division amongst his ene- 
mies). Laskar Chhuti Khan was one of his generals. 
He settled near Tipperah on the north of 
Chittagong, — in the valley of the Chandra ^ekhara 
Hills. The abode of his father had been in the 
Charlol Hills. The town is so beautiful that only 
a god could have built it. People of four castes 
and various races live there. The place is almost 
surrounded on all sides by the River Fani (modern 
Feni, lit. a snake). On the East are seen vast 
mountainous ranges without a limit. Chhuti Khftn, 
the .son of Paragal Kh§n, is dauntless in battle. 
His manly arms reach to his knee-joints. His 
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eyes are like full-blown lotuses. He moves ma- 
jestically like the elephant. Sixty four qualities dwell 
in him and God has granted him world-wide 
renown. In magnanimity of soul and in his charity 
he matches Vail and Karna. In his great war- 
like qualities and in the dignity of his mien, 
however, there is none with whom he may be 
compared. On a report of his excellent qualities 
reaching the Emperor (Husen Saha) he was called 
to his court. He received great honour from the 
Emperor and obtained those rewards to which only 
the distinguished generals of the court are entitled. 
Chhuti Khan began to rule his kingdom by Sama, 
Dana, Danda and Bheda. The King of Tippcrali 
left his country being afraid of Chhuti Khan. He 
took refuge in the mountain (of Udaypur). He 
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further sent elephants and horses as tribute to 
Chhuti Khan and built his palace in the midst of a 
dense forest. Chhuti Khan has not yet done 
anything to inspire fear in him. Yet he lives in 
constant alarm. Chhuti Khan gave friendly assu* 
ranee to the King of Tipperah and he dwells happily 
in his own capital. The khan's royal glory is 
increasing every day and he looks upon the people 
of the country as his children. 
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One day while Chhuti Khan was sealed in his 
court in the company of scholars and friends, he ' 
seemed to be much delighted on hearing the story 
of the sacred Mahabharata. He heard the Afva- 
medha Parva, written by the great sage Jaimuni, 
and expressed a wish to his courtiers that the book 
might be translated into the vernacular dialect. If 
any courtier of his w^ould undertake and complete 
the task, it would add lustre to his glory through- 
out the country. Placing the garland of royal 
order upon the head, ^rikarana Nandi composed 
the poem in Paysra.’* 

The reference to the king of Tipperah in the The poet’s 
above extracts is a distortion of historical facts 
made by the poet to please his master. Early in 
the 1 6th century Dhanya Manikya was the king 
of Tippera. He was a powerful monarch who, with 
the help of his celebrated general Chaichag, had 
successfully checked the advance of the invading 
Muhammadan armies into his territories by adopt- 
ing prompt and vigorous measures ; and Chhuti 
Khan had to remain contented with his possessions 
in the Chittagong hills. 

We have come across thirlyone old writers in all, A list of 
who compiled translations of the whole or portions 
of the Mahabharata. We give a list of them 
below : — 

(1) Matabharata by Sanjaya. 

(2) Bharata Panchall written by the orders of 

Nasarata Saha (not yet recovered). 

(3) Mahabharata by Kavlndra Parame^vara. 

(4) Avvamedha Parva by ^rlkarana Nandi. 

(5) Do do by Dwija Abhir^tna. 
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(6) ^snti Parva by Kri^ASnandasA'^asu (Mss. 

found dated 1694 A.D.) 

(7) Afvamedha Parva by Ananda Mi9ra. 

(8) Mahabharata by Nityananda Gho^a. 

(g) Agvamedha Parva by Dwija Ram Chandra 
Khan. 

(10) Mahabharata by Dwija Kavi Chandra. 

(i i) Adiparva to Hharata Parva by ^araAa. 

(12) Rharata by Sa^thlbara. 

(13) Adiparva and .■\9vamedha Parva by 

Ganga Das Sen. 

(14) Adiparva by Rajendra Das. 

(15) Drona Parva by Gupi Nath Datta. 

(16) Mahabharata by Rame^var Nandi. 

(17) Do by Kavl Ram Das. 

(18/ Hhlsma Parva, DroAa Parva and KarAa 
Parva by Nandardm DSs (adopted son 
of Ka^lram Das,. 

(19) Mahabharata by Trilocbana 

(20) Do by Nemii Das. 

(21) Drona Parva by Dvaipavana Das. 

{22) Bharata by Ballava Das. 

(23) A^vamedha Parva by Dwija Kri^Aaram. 
(^34) Do by Dwija Ragfiunath. 

(2i) The Nala Upakhyan by Loknath Datta. 
'26) Do by Madhusudan 

Napit. 

(27) The story of Savitrl by ^iva Chandra 
Sen. 
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(28) Fiharata by Bhriguram Dfis. 

(29) A^vamedha Parva by 13 \vija Rsmakri^na. 

(30) Do by Bhjrat Pandit. 

(31) Mahabharata compiled by the order of 

Dharma Manikya. king of Tipnera. 

( )f these writers Kavindra Parme<;vara, as we have 
said, traiislated nearly the whole of the Mahabharata, 
and amongst others, — Sasthivara, Kame^var Nandi, 
Frilochan Chakravarty* Nityananda (ihosa, Nimai 
Das, BallabhaDev.and Bhriguram Dasalso attempted 
to translate the whole of the epic. Translations, in 
those days, as I have said, were no! closely re- 
stricted to the texts. Bt‘sides omissions and 
chafiges, stories and incidents wert* freely added 
to the poems bv the writers. 'I'he Bengali recen- 
sions, as compared with the original of \\asa, appear 
to he, in many respects. i.|uite difftTent poems. 
Ont‘ would hardly lind in many of tliese works a 
score of lines together which would conform to 
the Sanskrit text. The Ramayana and Maha- 
hharala were, so to speak, reborn in these Bengali 
recensions, which resembled the Sanskrit epic only 
as the child does its father, riiey {)ffer many strik- 
ing points of difference which cannot be ignored. 
In the history of these differences is to be found 
the peculiar bent of the Bengali genius which, 
moulding the great epics in its own way, gave the 
Bengali recensions an air of originality of which 
we shall have to speak hereafter. 

Of the epi.sodes tran.slated from the Maha- 
bharata, the story of ^akuntala by Rajendra Das, 
who flourished in the middle of the 17th century, 
is one of the bt‘st that we liave found in the whole 
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book. Though mainly following the Sanskrit text 
of Vyasa, the poet is indebted to Kali Das’s ^akun- 
tala and to Bhatti Ka^7a, from which he culls many 
beautiful blossoms to adorn his tale. The fine 
poetical touch in — “ There was no tank without its 
wealth of lilies, no lilies without bees, and no bees 
that did not hum under the enchantment of the 
honey/^ — is evidently borrowed from a well-known 
passage in Bhatti Kavya. 

In the Droha Parva by Gapinath Datta, Drau- 
padl, the wife of the Pandavas, comes to the battle- 
field and fights. We do not find anything of this 
nature in the Sanskrit Epic. The author probably 
wrote from his imagination. 

In 1806 A.D. Rajah PrithvI Chandra of Pakur 
wrote a poem in Bengali named (iaurt Mangal. 'Fhe 
work is interesting to us for its preface, in which 
he takes a bird’s eye view of old Bengali literature, 
and gives us a list of some of the noteworthy 
Bengali writers, who had preceded him. He 
refers thus to the translations of the Mahabharata : — 

“ Eighteen Parvas of the Mahabharata were 
rendered into Bengali verses by Ka<;iram Das and 
before him by Nityananda." 

In Eastern Bengal, the Mahabharata by Safi- 
jaya and by Kavindra Parmeyvara once enjoyed 
great popularity, but in Western Bengal Nitya- 
nanda Ghos\s Mahabharata was in high favour 
with the people until the advent of Kaylram Das. 
We know very little of Nityananda Gho? ; but that 
Kayiram Das, whose Mahabharata yields to no 
Bengali book in its popularity amongst the masses 
excepting ^perhaps the Ramayaha by Krittivasa, 
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drew largely from NitySnanda Ghos's work, 
which was earlier in the field, admits of no doubt. 
The Kathakas and the professional singers of the 
Purinas had already popularised Che story of the 
Mahabhgrata in the country. Those amongst them 
who attained celebrity, by their proficiency in the 
art of recitation and singing, found numer6us en- 
gagements all over the province. In their pro- 
fessional tours they visited all the important villages 
of the country, and thus the very language they 
used becaiiK* familiar to the peopli*. It is pro- 
bably owing to this reason, that in all the Bengali 
recensions of the Mahabharata. from Sanjaya and 
Kavtndra to Kav'i Das and tn'cn to more modern 
writers, we frequently come across the same lines 
almost word for word, as if the authors whose fields 
of activity lay at different places and who lived at 
remote distances of time from one another, had 
copied from the same source. If this is, generally 
speaking, true of the different Bengali recensions 
of J^anskrit works in our old literature, it is most of 
all so in the case of Ka(;iram Das's work and that 
of NitySnanda w'hich preceded it. We often find 
page upon page of the two works to be almost 
identical, the slight difference, observable in the 
two works, is no more than what we may find in 
two different manuscripts of the same book. W’e 
have evidence to prove that Kaviram Das did not 
himself write the whole of the Mahabharata, the 
authorship of which is attributed to him ; and in 
many portions he simply revised Nityananda’s 
compositions and incorporated them in his work. 
Kav'iram Das was, however, an expert recension* 
ist and showed much originality in his work. This 
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point will be dealt with hereafter. In the mean- 
time let us refer our readers to two stray passages 
of the two recensions {vis. one by Xityananda and 
the other by Ka^'iram Das) to shew how closely the 
two texts agree with each other. One extract 
will be sufficient for both, the slight difterence 
being indicated in the footnote : — 

The Lamentation of Gandhari. 

* “ When Krisna'^ consoling words she heard, 
shtr was restored to consciousness. Tlu* chasti* 
(jandhari, daughter of \ ichilraviryya and (Jueen 
of Dhritarastra, said again to Krisna, ** Hehold 
Krisfia — my hundred powerful sons lie dead 
on the field, struck by the iron mace of Bhima. 
O, look, my daughtt'rs-in-law. all princesses, 
are crying most bitterly — those whom llu* sun 
or tht* moon could not set\ —who 'C hu<lv is 
tcndt*r as (^insa flower, and whose bt autx is a 
wonder, which the sun stops his chariot in the sky 
to observe — these ladies liav'e cotiK- to the held ot 

1 

I 

armti » 

'skw ’iina >rfa«T b 
c«r«f #n:fr i 

’iiw ^ II 
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Kuruk^ctra, poorly and with hair dishevell- 

t*c!. Look at thtMTi. they are ^inj^ing %vildly — owing 
to excess of grief — their voice is heard like the 
sound of the lute of Xfirada 'rher<\ eome widows, 
maddened by grief, have taken weapons in their 
hands and hero-like are dancing wildly. — I cannot 
bear it : 1 cannot find peace anywhere (>, where 
is my son Duryyodhana ! Where has he gone leav- 
ing Ills mother ! Look at his condition now, () Kri.»?ria. 
Over his head the regal umbrella of gold used to he 
spread. His body which was bt^decked with pearls 
lies l(jvv in the dust !*’ 

nT'vriT !i 

•1? ^9 I 

c^st ^*0 h 

’Pf? I 

m ntfti ctt¥ -rt* ^19 » 

in*fl 'Sif? c’fsi *j.s « 

'o« ^ C^9 C9n I 

’vwnir fw»! ^^<9 ^T «i II 

iiT^n ^ ^9. I 

<7i ^9 <2? CW*I =rt9T9*l H 

Prom NitySnanda Chop’s Mahftbhkrata. 

Kav* 15as gives exactly the same poem with the 
following alterations. In the 3 rd line, in the place of 
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This almost verbatim agreement cannot be ex- 
plained by the fact of the two works' being equally 
translations from a common Sanskrit originaL As I 
have said, Bengali recensions scarcely ever follow 
their texts closely ; and in this instance the differ- 
ence between the original and what is belived to 
be its translation, is reallv similar to that between 
the deep and measured tone of a European organ 
and the soft and melodious lav of an Indian lute. 

We now come to Kaviram Das. admittedly the 
lK‘st of all recensionists of the Mahabharata. He 
draws largelv from the preceding writers. Indeed 
his purpose is to revise their works arul incor- 
porate them in his own. Hut in spite of this, his 
poetic individuality is deeply impresed on many 
of those lines with which he illumines their 
compositions. But this is not all. He introduces 
episodes not to be found in the original Maha* 
bharata, nor in any extant translation earlier than 
his own : and it is mainly in these additions that he 
displays the peculiar traits of his poetry. Ksytrain 
Das was a poet of the people. Indeed his educa- 
tion, scope of intelligence and mode of treat mctnt 
of his subjects were all such as to meet the renjuire- 
ments of the masses. Tho.se deep problems of 
the soul, which are worked out in so many 
chapters of the original Mahabharata, he scarcely 

we find the i.?th line reads fifS- 

CTIT 5 ; in tbe i 6 th line, we read 
for ; in the 20th line, there is sstfw 

for ; in the 21st, for ; and in the 22nd 
for I 
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notices, or if he touches them at all, he dismiss- 
es very briefly. He narrates a story in an inten'^ely 
popular fashion. His dogmatic pronouncements 
on religious matters and great reveretice for the 
Brahmins are all characterestic of lie vie\\s and 
beliefs of the crovvd. and he scarcely ever rises 
above their level in the narration of the story of the 
great epic. He often worries the readers by repeti- 
tion of common places ; his exaggerations, besides, 
are such as sometimes to verge on the grotesque, 
f^ut throughout his writings one f<‘els a constant 
current of devotion, which flows lik*‘ a noble 
stream purging and refining all grossness, and 
beautifying what is awkward and inelegant. The 
strength of popular Indian Literature lies in the 
vehemance of faith which underlies its somevvhat 
vulgar humour. 

There are‘ many passages in K3(;iram Dfis’s 
Mahshharata which bear testimony to his ardour of 
belief, and in such passages, the Ihuigali n^cension- 
ist wonderfully develops the materials at his 
command. Phe <*pisode of the insult to Bibliisan, 
which does not occur at all in th<‘ original of \ yasa. 
is introduced by Kavlram with singularly happy 
effect. The piece >hews the grandeour of Judhis- 
lhir\s Rajsuya sacrifice which was, it said, attended 
by all the princes living in the vast continent, 
bounded on the North by the North Kurus, on tiu* 
West by the dominions of the jsdavas, on the Hast 
by the Sea and on the South by Cevlon. Hen* had 
come King Joy Sen of Giribraja (Bhagaipur) 
with his gigantic array of boats that ‘covered 
sixty miles of the Ganges.” Here was the Lord of 
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Chedi with numerous feudatory chiefs who waited at 
the gate for days till he could obtain entrance into the 
Great Hall. Here the King Dirghajangha of Ayodhya 
(Oudh), with a picturesque array of noble steeds, 
elephants, and camels, patiently awaited the 
command of the Great Emperor; and other mighty 
princes, too many in numb(‘r to be mentioned, 
approached Yudhisthir with presents of immense 
gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, corals, invaluable 
stuff made of silk, fur and cotton, — big tiiskf^rs, 
musk-bearing deer and curious animals as horses with 
horns,— nav the very gods of Heaven we^re presi'iii 
here to do honour to Yudhislhira. In this grand 
assembly Bibhisan, the King of Lahkfi, declined to 
bow down b<‘for<! Yudhisthira. saying that he n<*ver 
bowed to any body on the earth except to Kri^iia 
— the divine Incarnation. Insulted at evc^ry g*'ite, 
in which the kingof Rakshasas witnt‘ss<‘d the grand<'- 
our of the Rajsuya Sacrifice, lu* uill persisted in 
his determination not to do homage to tlie para- 
mount Emperor. Krisha vainly trietl to convince 
him of the greatness of Vudhisthira and when 
Bibhisan was still biexorable in his attitude of 
pride, the Lord took to a dt‘vice to hutniliate him. 

Entering the great Hall, Krisna found Yudhis,thira 
.seated on his throne situat<‘d on a flight of too steps, 
and himself taking his stand above fifty steps mani- 
fested himself in his \'iy\va-Rupa. N'udhi.'jfthira seatetl 
behind him could not see this manifestation of his 
divinity, but all others present saw it. Suddenly 
tiaras of gold crowns — a thousand of th<*m — shone 
forth from the Divine Head, fhe a.stonished multitude 
saw thousands of arms holding resplendent weapons, 
thousands of eyes, that looked like solar orbs— 
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the diamond Kaustava — the great bow Sarajiga— r 
the conch Pahchajanya, the mace and the lotus — 
the sacred enblems of Divinity. This appeared as a 
vision too glorious, not only for human sight, but 
even for that of tiiegods. Tlje great god ^iva had 
come to see the Rajsuya Sacrifice under the guise 
of a Yogi, but the sight made him unconscious, and 
he revealed himself to all by falling at the feet 
of Krisha. Brahma also fainted there and his 
rosary and kamandalu dropped from his hands 
as he fell prostrate, Indra, the holder of the thunder- 
holt, with his host of gods, fell stunned by the sight, 
at the feet of Krisha, and all the princes. Bibhi?an not 
being excepted, that had assembled there, fell pros- 
irate at this glorious vision which even the gods could 
not hear to look upon. Thus Kri.sha made the vast 
assembly of gods and men bowed down in rever- 
ence apparently before the royal throne on which 
sat Judhisthira in full glory. Pointing to this 
phenomenal sight of the bowing down of all, Krisfia 
addressed Judhisthira calling him the mightiest of 
all monarchs, to whom even the great gods had 
made their obeisance. The humble reply of Judhis- 
thira shewed his devotion to the Lord, his great 
meekness and piety. The story thought crude in 
many respects, is a masterpiece of tender faith 
and it is in this point that Ka^i Das always 
excels. 

Ka^iram Das was born in the village of 
Singi in Perg, Indrani in the district of Burdw’a.n. 
This village is situated on the river Brahmanl, 
and it was formerly known as Siddha or Siddhi. 
The poet belonged to the Kayastha caste, and his 
brothers and son were all gifted with poetic talent. 
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His elder brother Krifna Das wrote a poem des- 
cribing the events of Krisfia^s life. The third 
brother, Gadadhara, wrote a very elegant book in 
honour of Jagannath of Puri in 1645 A. D. and 
named it ** Jagat Mangala.*’ From a reference to 
the Mahabharata by Ka^iram Das in the above 
poem, we conclude that the former work was written 
before 1645 A. D. ; and in fact we have further 
evidences of this, which will be dealt with here- 
after. Ka^iram Das's adopted son Nandaram Das 
(a son of the poets* brother Gadadhar) wrote the 
Drona Parva, which we find incorporated with 
Kafiram*s Mahabharata, though the authorship of 
that Parva is popularly ascribed to Kafiram. There 
is a saying current in the country to the effect 
that Ka?iram Das died after having finished the 
Adi, Sabha, Bana and portions of the Virata Parvas. 
The easy flow of verses characterised by its 
Sanskritic expressions, which indicate the poetic 
individuality of Kaviram Das is traceable in those 
cantos which are ascribed to him in the saying; and 
we believe that the latter part of the Mahabharata 
consists mostly of Nityananda Gho9’s writings 
revised and incorporated into the work, a few more 
chapters having been added by Nanda Ram, the 
son of Ka9iram Das. In these we miss the genial 
flow of Kafi Das*s style and that sprinkling of 
choice Sanskritic expressions w^hich abound in his 
compositions.* 

• Evidences have quite recently been found to substantiate this 
point. In an old M.S. of this Mahabharata, Nandaram says that 
his uncle and father Kaci DAs at the hour of his death regretted 
the circumstance of not being permitted to live to complete the 
great work he had undertaken, and piteously asked Nandarim to 
do the task left unfinished by hiin. 
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We know every little of the life of Kaciram Das. Date 
It is said that he was a school-master in the village 
of Awashgarah in the district of Midnapore ; and l«rs. 
that the above village having been an important 
resoit of the Pandits and Kathakas, who recited 
the Puranas in the house of the local Raja, 

Ka^i DSii first conceived the desire to undertake a 
translation of the Mahabharata in their learned 
company. In Singi, the native village of the poet, 
there is a tank, which is called after him. 

We are in possession of several dates which have 
a bearing on his time. The year in which Jagat 
Mangal'’ was written by his brother Gadadhar 
has already been referred to. We know of a manus- 
cript of Ka^irain Das's Mahabharata in the hand- 
writing of Gadadhar; it was written in the year 1632 
A. D. Nanda Ram Das, made a deed of gift 
to his family priest in 1678 A. D. This must have 
been drawn up after Ka^i Das's death, as during 
the lifetime of his father, Nanda Ram could not 
possibly iiave made a gift to the priest — a duty 
generally devolving upon the head of the 
family. From these dates we may safely conclude 
that Kafiram Das was born towards the latter part 

of the i6th century and lived till the middle of the 

, . r A incino* 

seventeenth. At the instance of some young men |.||il in 

of the village Singi, the Vangiya Sahitya Pari9hat **Qf*^n 

of Calcutta is shewing great activities in raising poet. 

subscriptions for erecting a suitable memorial in 

honour of the poet in his native village. 

Ka^iram Das's Mahabharata and Krittibasa’s 
Ramayana are the two books which have been, for 
some centuries, par excellence, the great educative 
agencies of Bengal. What may appear as incon% 
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gruous, crude and unpolished in them is, as I have 
said, due to the poets having adapted their works to 
the humble intellectual capacity of our uncultured 
peasantry, whom it was their aim to elevate. These 
poets have been, for ages, the fountain-heads from 
which have flowed wisdom and spirituality, strik- 
ing tl)e finer chords in the hearts of multitudes of 
Bengal, and their works are up to the present, a 
living source of inspiration throughout the country. 

(o Translations of the Bhigavata. 

Next to the Rlmayaha and the Mahlbharata 
comes the Bhsgavata in order of popularity through- 
out Bengal. The two epics have a universal interest 
for all the Hindus, but the Bhigavata is mainly res- 
tricted to the Vaishavas. Though its circulation is 
thus narrower, yet its votaries admire it the more 
highly, in fact it is looked upon by them as the only 
sacred book and is revered with the Vedls. The 
Bhsgavata has passages of high poetic merit ; its 
descriptions of the pastoral scenes and rural sports 
of Kri§na particularly are greatly admired ; they have 
found peculiar favour in Bengal. The scene is laid on 
the banks of the Jumna. Krisfia, here, is not only tlie 
god of love, but retains his omnipolenl character, 
even as a shepherd boy. King Karhsa of Mathura, 
bent on killing him, sends the demon-niirse Fulanl, 
who with poison in her nipples tried to kill the 
child, but Kri?na while sucking her breasts draws 
out her life-blood and kills her. The great demon 
Trinavarta comes riding on a whirl-wind, and the 
shepherds, who were grazing their cows on the banks 
of the Jumna, are awe-struck, when Kri§na, who is 
with them, pulls the demon down by his hair, and 



Four 1 anels from Book G>vci>, takiU iVom the tlisHicl of Parbhuin. These j,:iclures 
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destroys him in the severe fight which ensues. The 
demons Vaka, Krimira and a host of others, sent by 
Kamsa, are killed in succession by Krisna. The 
God Indra, whose w'orship w^as forbidden by him, 
dooms Vrindavana to destruction, by sending heavy 
showers of rain for seven consecutive and nights 
and exposing it to thunder-storms But Krisna 
holds up the mount Govardhana with the tip of his 
finger and so makes it a shelter for the village. The 
thunderer is weary ; the stormy winds crash against 
the roc k ; the lightningmakesdeep cavities in it ; hail- 
stones destroy the trees; but beneath lies Vrinda- 
vana snug and cozy, — not one of its herbs is 
touched, nor a leaf nor a petal of its sweet Kadarnva 
flowers is broken under the surging floods which pass 
over the rock Govardhana. The accounts of these 
exploits and victories, however, are but of minor 
interest in the poem ; its main attraction being the 
pastoral occupation, — the sports and the domestic 
scenes, descriptions of which are interspersed 
amongst those of the valourous exploits of Kri*?ha 
undertaken to protect liis friends who resigned 
themselves to his care. The tender love of his 
mother Jayods, unwilling to part with him in the morn- 
ings, (when his c omrades and fellow-shepherd boys 
call him to join llieir games and his elder brotlier 
Valarama invites him to the groves by sounding his 
horn) lest he fall into tlic snares of Kamsa. ever 
plotting against his life ; the beautiful pastimes 
indulged in by tiie shepherds, in which Kri?na takej» 
a prominent part ; — his love-making with the milk- 
n^aids ; and above all the deep religious meaning given 
to each passage by the enlightened \'aij?nava inter- 
preters who invest the poem with high devotional 
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significance even in apparently realistic descriptions, 
— all those combine to make the Bhagavata one of 
the most remarkable poems of the world. But as 
it is written in very academic Sanskrit, it is likely 
to lose its main charm by translation into non- 
Sanskritic languages. 

Mal§dhar Vasu, the first translator of the Bhdga- 
vata in Bengali and a Ksyastha by caste, was a 
courtier of the Emperor Husen Saha at whose 
orders he commenced translating the tenth and the 
eleventh cantos of the Bhagavata in 147J A. D. and 
completed the work in 1480 A. D. The work is 
named ^rikrisha Vijaya. Husen Saha conferred on 
the poet the title of Gunaraja Khan as a reward for 
his literary services. Malsdhar Vasu was a native of 
Kulingrama and belonged to the Vasu family of that 
place, who at the time wielded great influence and 
power. The village was fortifK'd and the pilgrims to 
Puri were required to take a Duri or a kind of pass- 
port from the Vasus of Kulinagrama. without which 
no one was allowed to visit the shrine. Mal^idhar 
Vasu wrote hi^ work with a fa(ile p(‘P. The easy 
and graceful flow of his style is very marked 
throughout (he book. I quote iiere a passage* : — 
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'*When they had finished eating, the shepherds 
sounded the horn and march< d. The rows followed 
them, and all assembird on the banks of the Jumna. 
On tive way, the spirit of fun found many kinds of ex- 
pression. Here the cuckoos wf-re blithely singing 
and Kri9fta imitated their notes. Thert. the monkeys 
were leaping from bougli to bough and he and his 
comrades went climbing and leaping with them. 
Again, the peacocks were dancing and the lads copied 
the (lance. The birds were flying in the sky, and 
their shadows on the earth were pursued by Valarama 
and Krishna who danced as they did so. I'he trees 
abounded with flowers which they gathered as 
they went ; some Krisha wore on his head and 
some he placed on his Ijeart.” 

The Bengali translation of Mgladhar \’asu, it 
should be said, is not literal, and Kadha, whom 
we do not find mentioned in the Bhagavata, is 
introduced in this Bengali recension where the 
poeia' passages describing her deep spiritual love 
awake the loveliest interest. By this innovation, 
Maladhar Vasu strikes the key-note of those love- 
poems on Krisna and Kadha, with which the 
Vai^hava works of later times abound. 

51 [If ^9 I 

c»rt cinr 1 

'5m ^151 5015 m I 

^5(1 51 ’3[*5 ^fsjin I 

55® ICT C¥t1 nftr I 

Bhagavata by Maladhar Vasu. 
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Other trail. Msladhar Vasu came a host of Bengali 

***thc* recensionists of the Bhagavata. They generally 
Bhigavata. restricted themselves to the tenth canto of the 
work. 1 give a brief notice of these authors and 
their works below : — 

2. ^rikrisna Mangala by Msdhavflcharyya. 
This work was dedicated to Chaitanya Deva. The 
author was a pupil of the Tola founded by Chaitanva 
and was related to him. T'his work was written 
early in the f6th century. 

3. ^rikri.sna Mangala by Nandaram Das. 

4. ^rikri.sha \ ijaya by Krisna Das, a brother of 
Ka^iram Das. Krisna Das was clecorat(*d with the 
title of Krisna Kinkar, on bis writing this work. 

5. Gopal Vijaya by Kavivallabha. 

6 . Govinda Mangal by ^ankara Kavichandra. 

7. Gokul Mangal by Bhaktarama. 

8. Krifna Mangal by Dvvija Laksminath. 

All the above-named works are voluminous in 
size, and were written more than three hundred 
years ago. Govinda Mangala by (^cihkara Kavi- 
chandra was the most popular of ab of these We 
have already referred to tin* other works of ^ahkara 
Kavichandra. Of other writers wlio translated por- 
tions, 1 name some below. 

9. Bhagavata by Nandaram Ghosc. 

10. Do. by Aditya Rama. 

11. Do. by Abbirama Das. 

12. Do. by Dwija Hanikantha. 

13. Do. by Damodar Das. 

14. Do. by Kavi ^ekhara. 

15. Do. by Yadunandana. 

16. Do. by Ja9V‘achandra. 
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Here is a list of translators of episodes from the 
Bhagavata. 

17. Hansadata by Narasimha Das. 

18. Do. by Madbava Gunakara. 

19. Do. by Krisna Chandra. 

20. Prahlad Charitra by D\vij'» Karhsari. 

21. Do. by Sitaram Das. 

22. Uddhava Samvada by Madbava. 

23. Do. by Ram Sarkar. 

24. Do. by Kamtanu. 

25. Dhruva Charitra by Para^urama. 

26. Do. by Dwija Jayananda. 

27. Sudama Charitra by Jivana Chakravarti. 

28. Do. by Govinda Das. 

29. Do. by Para(;urama. 

30. U?aharana by Pitambar Sen. 

31. Do. by ^rikantha Deva. 

32. Gcijendra Moksana by Dwija Durga Prasad. 

33. Do. by Vamana Rhiksu 

34. Do. by Bhabani Das. 

35. Maniharana by Karnala Kantha. 

36. Vastraharaha by Ramtanu Kaviratna. 

37. Gurudaksiha by Vipra Ruparam. 

38. Do. by ^yama Lai Datta 

39. Do. by Ayodhyaram. 

40. Do by ^ankaracharyya. 

Of the manuscripts of the above works, none 
was copied later than the eighteenth century : 
and the composition of most them is no doubt to be 
referred to a much earlier period. 

(^) Translations of Chandl of Markan^eya. 

We now come to another Sanskrit work held in 
high esteem as a sacred hook. Numerous transla- 

^9 
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tions of this work are also to be found in old Bengali 
literature. This istheChandi by Mfirkandeya. It des- 
cTibes how the goddess Chandl first manifested hersrif 
in heaven. Raja Suratha was driven from his kingdom 
bv his enemies, who had already subdued the Kols. 
The Raja rode a horse and wandered near lh(‘ hermi- 
t*'ige of Markandeya where he met a X'aivya named 
Samadhi. This man had immense wealth but his 
wife and children had taken possession of it and 
driven him away. In the hermitagt^ the King and 
the Vai^'va with hearts heavy-laden with gricd met 
and related to each other, the sad story of their 
misfortunes. They both brooded over their condi- 
tions, the king upon his lost kingdom, aiul the \'ai<;ya 
on his wife and children who had so cruelly treated 
him. T he king asked Markandt va, tin* s«ige, as to 
why he could not find peace of mind. What was it 
that caused him so much pain ! He knew that it was 
unavailing now' to grit-ve ovt*r what could not he 
recovered. He referred also to the condition of 
lus friend the X'aiyva, — his mind still yearning for 
the sight of his wife and children, though they had ill- 
treated him. Msrkandeya said that it was that power 
of God, which producing phenomena that bt^ar 
a semblance of truth without being true, blind- 
folded all living beings. By this pow^T which pro- 
duces illusion, men are confounded and become 
unable to distinguish what is true from w'hat is 
not true. The phenomenal and unreal world sc^tmis 
as real to them ; and they ignore God, ♦he only Great 
Reality. This, the sage said, is the cause of all 
human woes. This Power of the Supreme Deity 
is MahsmdyS (lit, Great illusion) or Chandl — per- 
sonated as a goddess whose merry alone, it was 
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urged, could assuage the pain of troubled hearts. 
We need not enter into the philosophy of this 
faith. It is a solution of the problem of evils^ 
arrived at, from a point of view, other ihan that in 
which a god of ervil matches his power against 
a god of good. Being asked how tl goddess came 
into existence, Ma^'kandeya said that she** who 
appears as the phenomena of the Universe is 
eternal, but people trace her origin from that. time 
when she (irst became manifest to the gods. Here 
tlie sage gives a mythological story. At one 
time the demon Mahi^asura became so power- 
ful that he took possession by force of the king- 
dom of heaven, driving away Indra its king, 
and the god oi‘ death, of wealth, and of ocean 
who were his associates and ofheers. CVest- 
fallen and humiliated they wandered for a time 
on earth, bemoaning th(*ir lot, and then went 
to Vaikuntha. with Brahma at their head, and applied 
to \’isnu~ -tlie greatest god of the Hindu Trinity, 
l(.r help. Vii^nu heard the story of the misfortunes 
tliat had befallen them and anger Hashed from 
his brow. Simultaneously on the angry faces ol 
^iva and KrahmS, appeared the same t(Trible 
light. The other gods were also moved by sudden 
anger and from that vast assembly sparks ol 
lire' arost' like a terrible conflagration and ex- 
tended to the farthest limits of the firmament. 
This fin*, which appeared as a destructive force, 
gradually gathered itself together and look the 
shape of a goddess resplendent in glory, who stood 
majestically before the mighty host ol gods. I he 
sparks of godly power from ^iva created the 
(jueeu*like majesty of the face of the goddess^ 
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those from Yama created her mass of black 
hair which fell behind her like the clouds. Her 
arms were made by the sparks that immanated from 
Visnu. The Sun god saturated every pore of her 
body with his rays ; her eye-brows were created by 
the power of Sandhya — the goddess of evening, and 
her third eye on the forehead which shone fiercely 
was born of the power of Agni — god of fire. Earth 
trembled under the feet of this majestic goddess 
and her crown touched the skies. I he gods in 
concert chanted her glory. Krisna gave her his 
divine discus, ^iva his great trident, Varuha 
his conches, Indra his thunder-bolt and Brahma his 
rosary. Vi^vakarma gave her his axe, a necklace 
and a pair of Nupura. The god of ocean gave her 
a garland of lotuses which never fade. The goddess 
who was thus an outcome of the united |>ower and 
glory of all the gods, challenged Mahi.-^asura to a 
fight, and killed him in the severe contest which 
ensued. In subsequent times when the gods were 
pressed by the demons (Jam.bhu and Xiyambhu, 
she again came to their rescue and killing the 
demonic brothers, restored Indra to his throne, 
Suratha, the king and Samadhi the \\iif;ya, after- 
wards obtained th(‘ir lost possessions by the grace 
of this goddess. This is brit lly the tale, as related 
in the Chandi by Markandeya. Though it giv<\s a 
mythological account, it contains higli metaphysical 
truths embodying in them the essence of tln^ Vedantic 
philosophy. The Durgapuja festival, which is held 
with great ec/af in Bengal, commemorates the 
victory of Chandi or Durga over Mahi^:asura. 

Of tho.se who translated ^ Chandi' into Bengali 
we shall here mention a few. The first pf 
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them was Bhavani Prasad Kar, a Vaidya by caste 
who lived in the earlier part of the i6th Century. 
Here are a few lines from the long autobiographi- 
cal account that he gives of himself. 

** I was born in a Vaidya family of Kahtlialia 
(in the district of Mymensing). I have attempted 
to compose this poem in honour of Durga (Chandi). 
She has made me miserable from my birth. Pro- 
vidence did not grant me eyes. I have taken 
refuge at the feet of Durga, having no place to stand 
on in this world.’'* 

After having described his domestic troubles 
chiefly brought about by tiie wickedness of his 
nephew, he says, — “ I was born in the Kar family of 
Kahthalia. My father's name is Nayan Kri^ha 
Kar. God created me without eyes. So I do not 
know the alphabet and cannot write. 

His translation of Cliandi is vt^ry close to the 
text, — a novel feature in a work of this class» for 
which we ought to be thankful to the blind poet, 
but as he did not know how to read or write, and 
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had to depend upon his ear, to acquire the art of 
poetical composition, his rhyming is not faultless. 

Infect in Then* is a nice distinction between m§ and na, ta 

rhyming, ^ ’ 

and tha, and tS in Bengali which at once 

strikes the eye when looking over a written page 
but which we often miss in the spoken form of the 
language. Thus poor Hhavani F^rasad's poem 
displays faults which in his case were almost 
unavoidable; yet his work is creditable notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, and though he is 
not a blind Homer or a blind Milton of Bengal, 
yet he is our blind Bhavani Prasad for aught he is 
worth, and deM'rves our praise. \W' (|notc below 
a passage from his translation to shew how the blind 
Thesubli- often retained tin* sublimity of the classi- 

mity of cal poem by the v<*rv iinass\iming simplicity ot 
the class!* . * / , i • • i 

cal poem his style which cIosl\ inmutateu the original. 

retained. 

“ 'I'hou, () ( jodde^*^, that dwelh'bt in all; inanilesU 
ing thyself in tht: intelligence of iht* creatt'd beings, 
a hundred tinn^s do 1 .salute ’’ hire. 

'*'J'hou that dwellest in the iiearts ol all mani- 
festing Thyself in human kindness, a hundn tl times 
do 1 salute d hee. 

“ I'hou that revealest 1 hyselt in all pervading 
motherly love, a hundred time.s do I salute riu e.* 
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The next writer who translated ‘ Chandi’ was 
Ropanarayan Gho^a— a Kayastha. Rupanarayah 
was born about the year 1597 A. D. He was a 
native of AmdalS in the sub-division of Manikganj 
in the district of Dacca. He was well versed in 
the Sanskrit classics but did not closely follow 
the text. He showed his erudition and poetical 
powers by importing poetical ideas from vaiious 
Sanskrit poems into his translation to which he also 
added passages from his own fancy. 

We next came across Chandi by Vrajalai. Judg- 
ing by the language, it appears that this poem was 
written about the same time as Rupnarayan's. But 
the next work on Chandi by Yadu Nath displays a 
far greater power than most of the preceding works 
of this class. Yadu Nath was born in ^arkhabari on 
the river Ghagat in Perg. Andhu J\)lice Station, 
Mithapur) in the district of Rang|>ur. His work was 
written in the latter part of the 17th century. We 
(|uot'' a passage from the poem in which he describes 
the union of <^iva and Uma who are so blended as 
to form one figure. 'Fliis figure is known in Hindu 
mythology as Ardhanarivvara. Bengali poets and 
painters alike have applied their talent to the 
representation of this figure which seems to have 
a peculiar charm for them. There are tiiree figures 
in our pantheon which illustrate such a blending : (i) 
^iva and Uma, (2) ^iva and Visnu, (3) Krisha and 
Radha* We quote from Yadunath to illustrate the 
first, and from Ka^idasto shew the second. 

*‘My life has to-day been made blessed by seeing 
^ivaand Uma united in a single form. On onesideare 
beautiful black locks and on the other a thick array 
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of loosely hanging matted hair. On half the breast 
hangs a garland of heavenly Parijat flowers, on 
the other half, beads of Rudrak§a strung together to 
from a rosary. The left half of the figure is scented 
with rich sandal perfumes, and the right half is 
covered with the dust of the funeral ground. On the 
left half the finest apparel appears whose colour 
shines like the sun and on the other a tiger^s skin 
brought from the forests ! — Uma and ^iva blended 
in one. To the feet of both Yadunath offers his 
humble worship in the cadence of Goura Sarang.”* 
This image carries a mystic significance amongst 
enlightened ^aivas. The form of Uma represents 
the fineness and delicacy of earthly life and that of 
^iva, the grimness of death. Here, as in the actual 
world, life and death are united : — from the smiles 
of youth the wrinkles of age are inseparable, — 
the flower that blooms and the flower that fades 
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appear on the same bough. This embrace of 
life by death is a common phenomenon, and the 
Hindu devotee does not s«fe in it anything to strike 
terror to his heart or make him sad. He takes it as 
a fact of the immutable law of nature and views it 
with a feeling of rt*N enrnce which inspires his songs 
with poetry. 

The next ligure of this sort is that of ^iva and (iva anil 
Visnu. V'isfiu here is the God of glory — of power '^•**»«* 
and of life, and (^iva that of death. They are united 
in (>ne image.* 

' T'hev merged one in the other and became uni- 
ted in one form. Half the body was rovt^red with 
ashes and the other half with sweet sctmted Kasturi. 

F"rom one half the head hung matted locks, and 
from the other flowing curls of finest hair. Over 
one half the head, the serpent hissed, the other was 
illumined bv a glorious crown. On half the brow 
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appeared the sweet-scented print of the Kasturi 
and on the other blazed flames of fire. Half the 
neck was wreathed with flowers, ?^bout the other 
half, hun£2f bones. From one ear hung the pen- 
dants and the glorious earing bearing the emblem 
of Makara, and from tin* other small serpents, 
coiling into the form of a ring. On half the n(*ck 
there was the brilliant diamond Kaustuva and on the 
other the blue mark of poison. Half the figure 
scented with sandal perfumes and the otlvT half 
covered with the dust of the funeral ground. From 
half the body hung a loose tiger’s skin and tlu* 
other half was apparelled in rich purple. On 
one of the feet was the sweet sounding Xupura 
and on the other a ring of stTpt‘nts. Two hands 
held conch apd diseus and the other two the 
trident and the Dumbura.’* 

Here also the world is emblemed in a highly 
poetic language and in a manner whicli appeals 
seriously to the Hindu mind. The siibiiinc and 
the beautiful in nature, th(‘ elegance and glory of 
life, pass into the th^solation of the cremation- 
ground. This figure is sacred amongst Hindus as 
embodying the fads of life without ignoring those 
of death, and both are placed side bv si(’e in their 
natural harmony, instead of that grim contrast in 
which they are generally regard ‘d elsewhere. 

The union Another significant point in the conception of 
this blending of the deities is that it could only be 

possible when the various sects of the Hindus the 

Q livas, the ^sktas an<i Hie Vapnavas were so far 
reconciled as to accept one another’s ideal in 
religion. 
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It should be said that the description of Ardha* 
narl^vvar given from the peoni of Yadunatli does 
not occur in the original Chandl by the sage 
Markandeya. 

The next translation of Chandl was from th«j 
pen of Kamalanfirayana, a son of Yadwnath. This 
poem contains many passages which are truly 
poetic. It was written about the year 1717. The 
Mahammadan Governor of Bengal to whom he 
refers in his book was probably Saha Suja, son of llu* 
Mogal Emperor Saha Jahan. 

'Fhe translations of other works such as Padina- 
vata by Alaol and Gitagovinda by Rasamaya and 
Giridhar, do not fall within the scope of the Paur5nic 
Renaissance, so we shall refer to them in a future 
chapter. 

rile wrili rs of the works, dealt with in this 
chipter, did not, as I li^ve already said, proceed on 
the plan of literal translation ; that would have given 
them only a literary interest. The translations were 
reproductions of ancient ideas with modern accre- 
tion of thought, meant to act as a hving force for 
the education and ennoblement of the people, — tlie 
element of philosophical interpretation was an in- 
novation which gave them a stamp of originality 
peculiar to the Bengali genius. 

3. The conception of in the Renaissance 
and 

Songs in honour of him. 

The later form of ^aiva-literature contains the 
leading characteristics of the Renaissance period, 
though it lost a good deal of its importance as the 
songs of ^ivd no longer formed the main tiieme of 
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Bengali songs. We require to write in some detail 
how ^aivism was gradually pushed into a corner 
by the advancing Sskta cult. 

The inertness of ^iva in old Bengali poems is 
very well-marked. Chandi in that literature is an 
extremely active deity; so is ManasS Devf, and all 
those other divinities in whose honour poems were 
composed in old Bengali. These Gods and Goddess- 
es would not have borne to sec a tear in the eyes of 
their worshippers ; whenever they fall into danger 
they are sure to obtain succour. A Chandi, a Manasa 
Devi, even a ^itala or a SatyanaraySha is always 
devising plans as to how a devotee may be rescued 
from danger, how scoffers may be put down or how 
the earthly prosperity of believers may be fncreased. 
But ^iva the Great God is inert and immovabU*. 
In the poem of Chandi, Dhanapati Sadagara is 
exposed to all imaginable dangers ; he is thrown 
into a gloomy dungeon, where a stone, heavy 
enough to crush the strongest man is placed on his 
person. At the moment when his sufferings are the 
greatest, Chandi appears to him and calls upon him 
to have faith in her, promising him great rewards. 
Dhanapati replies — “ Even though in lliis dungeon 
my life goes out, I will not worship any other deity 
than ^iva.'’^ In Manasgr Bhasana we lind Chand 
Sadsgara put through the most harrowing trials be- 
cause he will not worship Manasfi Devi, he re- 
mains firm in his devotion to ^iva. “ I will not de- 
file the hand with which I worship ^iva by offering 
worship to ManasS Devi, that goddess who is blind 
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of one — he said in great contempt when he 

was offered prosperity and happiness provided ho 
agreed to worship Manasa Devi. King Chandra- 
Ketu in ^'italamangal, inspite of his great trouble.s 
would not worship ^itala Dev! and' remained true 
to ^iva. But what do the followerj^ of ^iva gain as 
the reward for their heroic devotion to his cause ! 
The great ^iva passiv-e and inert, cares not for iht! 
sufferings of his followers. So it is no wonder 
that tlie followers of other deities who lavished 
favour upon llie believers and undertook to destroy 
their enemies and confer wealth and prosperity 
without being asked, increased daily in number, till 
the poems in honour of ^iva, though forming a 
part of the earliest literature ol Bengal, were 
gradually overshadowed by larger and more poetic 
compositions in honour of Mana>a Devi, C.handi 
and Satyansrayana. 

The Muhammadans with their vigorous living 
faith, had by this timi‘ come to Bengal. Their 
KorSn which they believed to be inspired, lays it 
down that the (iod of Islam helps believers and 
destroys unbelievers. Fhe strong belief of Islam in 
a personal (Jod ha 1 to be counteracted in this 
country by forms of religion in which the personal 
element of divinity ]>reclominated. So the (^'akta 
and the Vaisnava religions flourished and the ^aiva 
religion with its impcMsonai ideal and myslieisin in 
which man rose to tlu* level of his (iod in the 
Advaitabada, was gradually thrown into the back- 
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ground, as the masses did not comprehend its 
speculative features. 

The enlightened ^aivas attempted to reach a 
stage where tlie human soul is said to become so 
elevated as to be identical with the divine >piiit. 

1 am ^iva, 1 am ^iva, was uttered 
by the great propounder ol tiic ^aiva cult ^ri 
^ahkarachar) ya in the 7th ccmlury, and his tol- 
lowers tried to imitate him. 

^iva represents, in the eyes ol the enlightened, 
a spiritual principle, w hich to use a phiiosopnical 
expression, may be called the noumenon. the 
phenomenal world is attributed to ^akli — tlie 
goddess Chandi, of whom I have already spoken, 
^akti is ever- active, creating the never-ceasiiig 
illusions of the visible universe. All tliat wtt see 
around, is produced h\ ^akti, who acts upon our 
senses and causes our sonows and pleasures. But 
^iva is inactive — passionless, lei iiiigless, unknown 
and unknowable, nirguna or williout (jiialities. 
Yet ^akti could not produce the visible, ever- 
changing forms 01 thi> universe without coming 
in touch with ^iva, the noumenon or the permanent 
principle, l o the snitting [iheiu’uiena of the world 
to our everchanging \i.-.ible environment, ^iva gives 
a permanence; — so that wlien one spring is over, 
its permanent principle, worked by ^akii, brings on 
a new’ spring in the place of the old, — the blooming 
dower in the [dace of the faded one*, (^iva, then, 
is the great bridge that connects the lost with the 
found, — the universe that changes w ilh the universe 
that is unchanging. Ihe Pur&nas represent the 
figure of^ivaas lying like a corpse on w hich dances 
^akti or Kiali in destructive ecstacy. One of her 
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four hands holds the severed head of a demon, the 
other a sword, implying the punishment of sin, but 
the third is stretched out in the art of giving a 
boon and the fourth offers benediction. The last 
two indicate her protection of thos^* who resign 
themselves to her care. 

This world, ever-moving towards destruction, is 
syuTibolised in ^akti ; but she gives hope also that 
the virtuous will be saved. Beyond the sphere of 
virtue and vice, of pleasure and pain, is the perma- 
nent princiide of the spiritual world — Civa who is 
immovable representing Eternitv in the midst of all 
that shifts. The Yogis who try to attain a stage 
where pleasure does not please and sorrow does not 
cause pain, aim at the spiritual condition of (^Jva. 
Thus thev arrive at the permanent and abiding 
principle, and an* not subject to the joys md pains 
that flesh is heir to. At this stage one mav sav that 
he is one with the divine spirit or 
(I am Qiva. 1 am Civa.'' 

Tlie noble qualities of Civa to which we alluded 
in a previous chanter, acted on the multitude as a 
great attraction, but graduallv as this relig-ion took 
a subtle and mystic form, it grew unintelligible to 
the masses. Let us here deal with its popular 
aspects as they are found in our old literature. 

VVe referred, in a previous chapter, to the songs 
of (^iva — ^iva according to popular nojfions, divest- 
ed of all glory, sunk into a peasant, a beggar and a 
Ganjs smoker. He drank SiddhI and ate the fruit 
of the Dhutura. An agricultural character'* was 
attributed to him by those rustic bards who com- 
posed the pastoral songs. The Paurghik conception 
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of ^iva as a Bhiksu. — probably borrowed from the 
Buddhistic idea of renunciation, —degenerated 
amongst tlie masses, and the Grt‘at God was reduced 
to the level of a beggar. The mythology, that 
narrated the story of (^'iva, swallowing poison to 
protect the universe from destruction, lent credulity 
to the story of his taking profuse do.s(‘s of Siddhi 
and Dhuturs, — thus the peasants of Bengal gave 
a form to the Grt at (lod that mirrored the condition 
of their own life. But his (*difving character was 
not altogether lost, in this humble dtdineation. In- 
difference to the world, and an ever content(.*d dis- 
position, not ruffled by circumstanc(‘s, btditting a 
Yog], could yet be discoven'd in the character 
giv('n him by the rustic poets. 

But Bengali literature gradually grew more 
refined as it attracted tin* notice of scholars; and 
^iva as represented in the popular compositions, 
could no longer satisfy the enlightened taste of the 
multitudes who listen(*d to tin* ^aiva songs. Phe.se 
songs fell into popular disfavour as the (‘hunents of 
the piTsonal God w(*n' found more or l(‘ss wanting 
in ^iva, and only a few \vrilt*rs, latterl), tof)k up 
the subject for poetry. Tht^ character that had been 
attributed to f^jva by the people in the days of 
Buddhistic degeneracy, was still retained in these 
songs, but a new’ (dernent was introdiu ed into them, 
which served as an attraction to rising genera- 
tions inspired hv the superior ideals of the f\iurfinik 
Renais.sance. 

The domestit element is prominent in the later 
songs on ^iva. In tliem he plays the role of the 
patriarch of a family, where Kfirtika and Gafie<;a 
his sons, Laksmi and SaraswMli his daughters, 
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Nandi and Bhringi his savage-servants, and above 
all Uma, his devoted wife, figure conspicuousl)^ 
Uma was married to ^iva when she was merely 
a child. She was the daughter of Mount Himavata, 
who gave lier to ^iva, in his old age owing to 
the pleading and intercession of Nsrada. The 
poets who wrote on the subject of this marriage 
had before them the scenes of a Bengali home. In 
such homes girls of a very tender age, were occa- 
sionally given in marriage to old men and the 
situation created pathos too deep for expression. 
Uma, a girl of eight, was married to the old ^iva — 
who was a b(iggar, hopelessly addicted to intoxi- 
cating drugs and so poor, that he could not giv^e a 
pair of shell-bracelets to his bride. There are 
innumerable songs in Bengali, describing the 
pathetic situation. In the month of Alvina (October- 
November) the whole atmosphere of Bengal, 
rings with the Agamani songs, sung by the N'airagis 
which describe the meeting of Urns with her mother ; 
and there is no Bengali to whom they do not 
appeal most tenderly. The domestic scenes of 
Bengal — the sorrows of Bengali parents— are really 
the themes of the songs, though they profess to deal 
with mythological subjects, which bear a realistic 
interest, full of deep pathos. There the queen of 
Himavata in the month of A^'vina, says to her lord 
— “ Go thou and bring my Uma, I know not 
how she fares in Kailssa without me. I heard from 
Narada that she wept and cried Vo mother, o mother.’ 
Qiva takes profuse quantity of Bhang and Siddhi ; 
he loses his senses under their influence, and rebukes 
Uma for no fault of hers, ^iva has sold all the 
clothes and valuable ornaments that you gave Uma 
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to purchase intoxicating drugs.*'* In another song 
the queen of Himavata says — “ O Lord of the moun- 
tains, my LTma came to me in a dream and when my 
heart swelled with joy at the meeting, she disap- 
peared. Alas ! how cruel is she to her mother ! then I 
felt that it is no fault of hers, O mountain, she is a 
true daughter of thee to inherit that heart of 
stone. In another, when Uma grew older and 
gave birth to Kartika and (ianeva the* queen 
says, ' O Himavata, all that you said about my 
Uma, has pif^rced my heart as with a sword. My 
poor Gahe^a, you said, was crying and going 
from door to door in hunger, and Kartika, my 
darling, when almost starved fell on the dusty earth 
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and cried for food.’** Yet Uma was the daughter of 
a king. The household of ^iva — a scene of extreme 
indigence is painted in contrast with that of king 
Himavata and the sorrows of the quetm who was 
in affluence herself, at the recollecUon of lama’s 
sufferings and those of ht^r sons find expres- 
sion in the old songs wliich at once ajipeal 
to the heart. Innumerable songs ot this class 
are sung every year in Bengal by the profes- 
sional singers who visit almost every liouse in the 
nionth of Avvina ; and where is the heart so hard 
that it can refrain from tears, while hearing them. 
The girls here, of too tender an age to play the 
wife, are ofttm taken away from the custody’ of 
parents. W'^ith veils over their faces they have to 
stay in their husband’s home, speak in wliispers and 
subject themselves to the painful discipline of the 
daughter-in-law. At an age when they should skip 
and bound like wild deer, these tender beings havir 
to live in a home to which as yet they are stranger.^, 
subject to possible censu: e at every step, and cut 
off from their parents and |>lay’niaies. When the 
Agamani songs, describing the sorrows of Menakd 
— the queen of Himabata and of Uma, her daughter 
are sung by professional singers, the eyes of 
many a child-wife glisten behind her veil, and 
the hearts of their mothers cry out for tht* daughters 
who have been taken away from them. The 
^ephalika flower hills to the ground in showers 

3^9 '3;eiT9 ^ »” 
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under the clear autumnal sky of Bengal and the 
breeze blows softly in the season of these songs. 
The singers generally have an Ekatara or one- 
stringed lute with them, which chimes in well with 
their plaintive voice in the mo<lulation of grief. 
The month of A^^vina, in the eyes of c\ t*ry Hindu, 
is inseparably associated with these songs even as 
it is w’ith the ^epbalika flower and the clear sky of 
autumn. During the Pujas which take j)lace in 
this month, friends and relations meet in Ikrngali 
homes, the joyful tears of many a mother are 
mingled with her daughters* while they narrate to 
one another, how the bitter days of separation were 
passed. The pictures, drawn by our village-painters 
are pleasant to us on account of many delicate asso- 
ciations. In them the queen Menaka stands with 
arms out-stretched, and I ms comes to her with her 
sons and daughters-^the scene suggesting the sulTer- 
ings of the whole year. Hut old Qiva. it must be 
remembered, is the Great (iod. He can at Ids will, 
assume a young and handsome appi^arance and 
Um§, inspite of her yearnings to meet her mother, 
is a devoted wife. beggar and eater ol 

intoxicating drugs though he is. is tenderly devoted 
to Uma. He caniiot bear s(‘paratifm from h(‘r. 
When she goes to her father s house, there in the 
picture, the Great God follows her above, through 
the skies, with looks indicating immeasurable love 
and tenderness, and in t!ie Agamani songs, rever- 
ence is not wanting for ^iva inspite of the humble 
characteristics attributed to him. Here is a song 
in w^hich queen Menaka says 

'' O Himavata, I have Ibis desire in my heart. 
Let me bring my daughter with my son-in-law and 
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^ive them a home in this mountainous region* He 
will be here my adopted son, and this moun* 
tain, — capital of ours will be a second Kailasa (the 
abode of <^iva). I shall see my Uma and ^iva tor 
all the twelve months of the year and the, pain of my 
heart will be assuaged. My son-in-law is ever con- 
Icntctl. It is so easy to please him ! If I offer him 
the flower Kundii and leaves of Bel, he will make 
this place his home and will not wish to go away.”* 

^’et every one knows, while hearing or singing 
such songs, that (^iva cannot hi* hound to any 
earthly object. lit* is addicted to nothing : it is his 
compassion, that peoph* mistake* for love. He 
cares not for either raiment or fot>d. — hi.*^ content- 
ment springs from witliin. He is a!)Sorbed in 
contemplation, he is immaculate anil above all 
desire, Ibna trii‘s ti) biml him l>y a thousaml ties 
of affection. But liome and the funeral ground to 
him arc alik<* — ht' aims at the sup< rior delight which 
is deriv ed from Yoga. 
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The domestic element in the descriptions of 
^iva, lends a charm to Qiva-songs in Bengali. Um& 
in Kailasa plays the housewife, the perfect prototype 
of the Hindu wife, ever accustomed to |)atienl and 
strenuous self-denial and labour, cheerfully borne 
for the sake of others. Her hight‘st delight lies in 
distributing food to her husbantl, c hildren and ser- 
vants. She herself eats nothing till (‘veryone in the* 
house, nay every guest has been satislied ; but this 
pleasure of serving others while lasting herself 
invests her with a heavenly charm. — which is 
indicated in the' following passage* (juoled from 
^ivayana by Kamevvara : — * 
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‘‘ With his two sons ^iva sits down to dine. 
Three sit to eat and Uma serves food to them. As 
soon as she has served food, the plates are emptied 
and they look into the cooking pot Padmavati 
(the maid of Uma) observes how ejigeriy ^iva 
eats and smiles, Sukta (the first currj) is finished 
and they fall upon broth. Meantime the plates 
are all emptied of rice and they all want more 
•‘Mother!'' says Kartika, “ fiive us rice** and 
(ianeya also repeats the request, while the Lord of 
De.struction (f^iva) says — “Oh l*ma bring mon* 
rice/' Uma says to her sons, “My darlings, he 
patient : Gane^a becomes silent at these words of 
his mother hut ^iva suggests a joke to Kartik*a who 
says — 'Our father and mother are Rak^sas. We 
know only how to e«at and know not how to be 
patient.* Uma smiles and <listributes rice, (ianev^^ 
says ' f have ftnisln^d my curry, wfiat more have you 
in store?' I lastily slu* romt^s and serves ten tlifferent 
kinds of fried food, f^iva is much jileased and 
praises her for her good cooking. The frie<i 
Dhutara fruit and cups of Sidiihi an* given to the 
(jreat (/od and he nod.s his head in approval as he 
sips. When all the curries an* finished, they all call 
at the same time for more : Uma comes hastily to 
fill their plates and tJie win<l play-fully catches her 
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draperies. The musical Nupura tinkles sweetly on 
her feet as she goes rapidly to and fro and her brace- 
lets sound in harmonv with them. She finds it 
hard to serve so many. The drops of sweat look 
like pearls on her beautiful face. As a skilful dancing 
girl moves gracefully to the sound of the musical 
instruments, so does Uma move briskly about 
while serving food to her lord and children. She 
next serves Payasa (pudding^ of pleasant flavour, 
and then a sauce both swet‘t and sour. Her hair 
becomes dishevelled, and her dress grows loose. 
With sweetmeats of milk and rice. tht‘ dinner ends. 

The domestic element again becomes pathetic 
in the description of Pma’s wanting a pair of 
shell-bracelets from her husband. Hit lord says 
that he is too poor to give them and a c|uarr<d ensues, 
the sequel of which is that Tma sets out in anger 
for her father’s home. <^iva then disguises himself 
as a bracelet-maker and goes to his father-in-law’s 
house. There, with tears and begging of forgiveness 
on both sides, the devoted pair arr n edneiied and 
once more brought together. 

A considerable part of ihc (^:un)a Ibirbha, to 
which we have already refern‘d, ( on ,ists of songs 
about ^iva and thc.se dating Irom tin* ninth cimtury 
or thereabout form the oldest specimens of ^'aiva- 
literature that we pos.sess. (){ other poems in 
honour of this god, which have comt‘ down to us, we 
notice some below : — 

nm fw'T *tw I 
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(2) ^ivayana by Ram Kri^na, a' voluoikious 
pof^m. 

(3) Mriga Byadha^Samvada by Ram Raj. 

(4) Do. by ^yama Roy. 

(5) MrigalubdJia by Ratiram. (Ttiis poet was 
a Brahmin and a native of Sumha Dandi in Chitta- 
gong. He composed thc^ poem in 1674 A. D.) 

(6) ^iva Chaturda^I by Raghu Rama. 

(7) Vaidyanath Mangala by ^ankara Kavi 
Chandra, composed in the 17th century. 

(8) ^ivayana by Ramevvara. This is a volu- 
minous work and was written about 1750 A. D. 
Ramevvara was appoinU^d by Raja Yavovanta 
Simha of Karhagada to write his Qivayana. It 
enjoys great popularity. Tht* poet was a native 
of Yadupur near the police station of Ghatal in the 
district of Midnapur where a ztunindar named 
HemSyata Sirnha oppressed him so greatly tliat he 
was oblig(‘d to leave his ancestral home and settle 
at Karnagada in the same district. Ramevvara 
belonged to the Rsdhlya Brahmin class. His 
father was one Lak^maha Chakravarty and his 
mother's name was Ropavati. 

Of alf the poems in honour of ^iva — this 
^ivayana by Ramevv'ara enjoys the greatest popu- 
larity, It was publi.shed by the V'angavashi Press 
of Calcutta some j^ears ago, and a portion of it* 
called Vagdinir Pa la, is re-issued from the Battala 
presses every year, a large number of copies being 
bought by the common pcjople. 

Though the number of poems dealing with 
^iva exclusively is comparatively small, yet 
\herc are many others which treat of his marriage 
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with Urns and their domestic life in detail. Such 
incidental descriptions of ^iva and Uma are 
found in all the Chandf Mangalas, in the Ramayahn 
by Krittivasa» in the Manama Mangala by X'ijay 
Gupta, and in many other old Hengali poems in 
which they might be least experttal. This of coursi^ 
shows that thev are relativ<dv oldt r. 


4 , The Sakta-cult and its development in Bengal. 


^ ^ The idea of the femininity of God may have 

Qod as . . 

mother. been characteristic of primitive Asiatic ract^s — of 

Mongolians and Dravidians in particular, whose 
civilization, according to some scholars, prec<‘ded 
that of the Aryans. In tlu: \'edas which n‘pn‘Sent 
the pure creed of the Indo-Aryans before it had any 
admixture of the religion of the primitivt* races of 
India, — we do not lind any pronounced worship of 
god as mother. But the‘ whoh^ country was full of 
sucli worship and the Aryan settlers had erelong 
to recognise and adopt it. W<‘ find in tin Tantras 
that some forms of tb^* S^kta-cidt were imported in- 
to the religious systcp'^ (yf the Aryans from China.* 


The great 
war 
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The great war between Chandi and Mahi^Ssfir is 
said to have occurred in the earliest part of the Satya- 
Vuga. The Hindus thus give it a datt anterior to 
any event related in their own hist»»r\ , though lIuTe 
is no mention of this war in th<^ \'t das. This fact 
is suggestive of the origin of tin' a orship of the 
mother in a very primitivi^ agi^ and ih(! non -mention 
of it in their earliest Ht(‘ratur<*— the \'edas. onlv 
leads to the hypothesis, that it did not originalfy 
interest the Aryans. 


In thf* Kudra-Vamala and other Hindu Tantras. 
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But the Aryans could not help adopting this 
creed in their religious worship after they had 
settled in the country for some time, because it had 
such a wide-spread influence and also because by 
its great tenderness, this faith is, religiously ex- 
tremely attractive. When the Sakta-eult thus came 
to lx; recognised by the Indo- Aryans, they raised it 
into a highly refined and spiritual faith, Sanskritized 
its \ocabulary and Aryanized its modes of worship, 

But tins worship took centuries to reach such a 
state — Delai Chand), Lakhai C'handi, Va^uli. Tha- 
kurani— -are some of th(‘ non-sanskritic names of 
the mother as worshipped in different localities^ 
which still remind us of th(r primitive faith (d the 
people, before th<‘y came in contact with Aryan 
civilization. The! worship of the snake-goddess and 
of ('handi once prcvailetl in all parts of the ancient 
world and recent discoveries fuade in ('n‘te by 
Dr. h'vans attest tliat it existed there a> early as 
3000 B. C. 

But though ^akli-v orship was re cognised (Mrly. 
— the local divinities in all parts of India could 
not receive similar recognithm and homage from 
the Indo-Aryan settlers without a great sirugt>Ic — 
espcciallv as the worship of these deiti<’s had much 
in it that was crude and unfit for admission by Hindus 
into their organised cults. The (Jaivaism which was 
the earlitT of the two to become an organized creed, 
had great light with the creed of llm people l>elicving 
in various forms of the fuollier worship. Bengali 
Literature begins, so to spi-ak, with this account of 
a fight between the ^aivas and the worshippers of 
those local deities who claimed to bo ^.akti, but 
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whom the worshippers of ^iva called witches and 
regarded as quite unw’^orthy of worship. At a later 
time the ^aiva creed was blended with the ^akti- 
cult even in its crude local forms, but this could 
not happen before a hard contested light on either 
side. 

This chapter will concern itself with the history 
of such struggle and the gradual elaboration of 
these local cults under the shadow of a clearly 
organised doctrine of the relation between 
and ^akti. 


(<0 Poems in honour of Manasa Devi. 

In Chaitanya Bhagavata, a work written in 153O, 
we find it mentioned that many people at the time 
took pride in worshipping Manasa Devi, the snake- 
goddess. The songs in honour of this deity may 
be traced back, as I have said, to a very early 
period and th(‘y have a wide circulrition all over 
Bengal, especially in the t^ast when' the earliest 
writer of these songs. I lari Datia lived. The great 
respect, commanded by ihis deity in the lowtT 
Gangetic valley, is not difficult to explain. The 
plains of Bengal, especially the portions adjoining 
the sea, are infested with snakes, and deaths from 
snake-bite during the rainy season become so com- 
mon as to cause considerable alarm to the people. 
The cottages of the poor villagers, offer no protection 
to them from the venomous enemy and when the 
floods come upon the mud-hovels and thatched 
roofs, snakes and other venomous reptiles take 
.shelter there, and are not infrequently discovered 
hidden in beds or coiled up in pitchers and other 
household utensils. The poor people have no 
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means of cutting down the jungles and keeping the 
village-paths clear. In their utter helplessness they 
are driven to take refuge in God. The God of the 
snakes is also the God of men and by propitiating 
him they hope to avert the danger with which 
unaided they cannot cope. A consolation comes 
to them surely when thus resigned to His mercy. 

The goddess ManasS Devi who represents the 
divine power as seen in snakes has been a popular 
deity from very early times, but before her worship 
was recognist^d as a form of ^akti-worship, the 
followers of the ^aiva-religion offered a great 
resistance to it, as indeed they did to the worship 
of all other local deities of the later ^akta-cult. 
The history of the struggle of the ^aivas with the 
worshi])pers of ^akti, which was long protracted, 
is shrouded in the dark past. The flowers offered 
to ^akti, as A^oka and Java for instance, are not 
acceptable to the grt^at f^iva even now when that 
strife is over. The heroic firmness with which Chand 
Sadagara, Dhanapati Sadagara and other followers 
of ^iva adhered to their faith and offered resistance 
to the spri^ad of the worship of the local de ities of the 
Sakta-cult. found in our old poems, opens a vista 
through which we have a glimpse of the struggle, 
which at one time split the whole Hindu community 
of Bengal. 

There is much that is crude in the poems on 
Manasa Devi and those on Chandi. This, however, 
proves that they once formed a part of the popular 
literature of the country before the people had 
come in contact with the refined classical taste 
of the Renaissance. The readers will have patiently 
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to go through the mana'uvres and plots formed 
by the deities that would olteii uppvur undigni- 
fled and unworthy on their part. I he propa- 
ganda of the ^Skta-cult however was to restore 
faith in a personal divinity in the place of the 
impersonal ^iva. All through these poems one is 
sure ^o find the mother’s heart in the divinities, 
eager to stretch out protecting hands to those 
children that cling to them. Into whatever danger 
a believer may fall, hi' cries out lor the motherly 
help of the divinity whom he worships in a patient 
and prayerful spirit, and she is sure to appear to 
him with anxious solicitude to [)rotcct him. In- 
stances of this personal element in the deities are 
to be found throughout tlu' \asl literature of the 
Saivtas. The characters of (^rimanla and Kalketu 
in Chandi Kgvya, of Sundara in \ idya vSundara, of 
Lau Sen in Dharma Mangal, as n i asl by the Hindu 
preists, and of Uehula in Manasa Mangal. have 
been all depicted as attaining gn at sun ess in life 
by force of their devotion .alone. When all 
resources failed and the great ( haraclers w ere 
reduced to utmost straits — some of them bedng 
doomed to die on the scaffold, they fixed their whole 
heart on the mother and .Nolif itt-d (fivini' help \\ith 
tearful eyes, despairing of saving lllemsclve^ by 
their own power, and tlu' mother was sure to come 
to her devotees stretching out the hand of succour. 

Chautl^a. One of the familiar ways adopted by the uhl 
Bengali poets in describing suc h mystic situatiims 
was to put in the mouth of a devotee a hvmn ad- 
dressed to her by names beginning with eac h of the 
thirty.four letters of the Bengrdi alphabet, 'fhe 
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gods and goddesses in our mythology are often 
known to their worshippers l)y htinclredb of names 
and these hymns addressed with 34 names, of 
which there is quite a legion in our literature, are 
called Chautio'i (lit 34)* . 

rhis idea of a personal divinity as contrasted 
with that of the impersonal ^iva is the predomi- 
nant feature in the literature of the (^akta cult. 


In the month of Qrfivaha f July-August) the 
villages of Lower Bengal present a unique scene. 
This is the time when Manasa Devi is worshipped. 
Hundreds of men in Sylhet. Backergunge anfl 
other districts throng to tin* river side or to the 
temples to n rile the songs of Rchuls. I he vigorous 
l)oat-rac(‘s attending the festivity and the enthu- 
siasm that characterises the recitation of these songs 
cannot but strike an observ<T with an idea of their 
vast intiucnce over the masses. Then^ are some- 
times a luindrcad oars in each of the long narrow 
boats, the rowers singing in loud chorus as they pull 
them with all their might. The boat.s move with 
the speed of an arrow, c*ven flying past the 
riv<*r-steamers. These festivities of Manasa Puja 
sometimes occupy a whole month, during which 
men k(‘ep vigil and recite the songs bt'forc' the 
goddess, and are generally known as Bhasan Vatra. 
riie wonderful devotion of Behula to her 
hu.sband is th<* thenu^ of th<\se songs ; and a 
vast poetic literature has sprung up in Bengal 
during the last thousand years in commemoration 
of the events of her life and that of Chand-sadagara 
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who offered defiance to Manasfi Dev! for long 
years, yet ultimately was driven by strange cir- 
cumstances to worship hen How wide-spread is 
the popularity of these son^s in Bengal may be 
imagined from the fact that the birth-place of Chsnd- 
Sadsgara is claimed by no less than nine districts, 
all equally proud of the hero of tlu^ Manasa Mangal. 

It reminds us of the sevt*n cities which disputed the 
honour of Homer’s birth. 1 may name here some of 
the places that claim a connection in one shape or 
another with the chief characters of Manasa- 
Mangala. 

(1) Champaka Nagara — said to have been the 
capital of Chand Sadagara, in tin* cii>trict of 
Burchvan and dost* to Champaka Xagara is a small 
river which is called Beluils, after the reputed 
heroine of ManasS Mangala. 

(2) Champaka Nagara in Tippera. 

(3) Dhubri in Assam. People hen^ I rlicvc that 
Chand was a resident of the place 

(4) Mahasthana in the district of Rogra 

(5) The people of Darjeeling l'„diev(‘ that the 
scene of the Ivlanasa Mangal was laid on the 
banks of the river Ranit rlos( br. 

(6) Sanaka Gram near Kanta Nagai in the dis- 
trict of Dinajpur ; Sanaka was tin? qut;en of ChaiMs ’ 
Sadagara and Sanaka Nagar is beuev<*d to have 
been named after her 

(7; Champai Nagar in th<' District of Maldah. 

(8) The Mela (exhibition) held in honour of 
Behula in the District of Birbhum is said to have 
originated during Behula 's life-time. 
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(()) In Chittagong, there is a spot pointed out 
as the site of the house of Ivalukamar — the builder 
of a steel house for Laksmindara, and there is 
besides a tank in the place which bears the name 
of Chand Sadagara. 

\Vr give here the story of Manasa Ue\ i : — 


o - 


It was ordairied by the gr^^at god ^iva that The story 
unless and until (‘hand Sadagar. the merchant* 
king ofChampaka Nagar. worshipped Manasa Devi, 
her claims to obtain />///a amongst mortals would 
not be recognised. 

At first she tried l>y gcnule persuasion to prevail Chand 
upon Chand Sadagar to worship her, but the hero 
of the poems hmt a deaf ear to her words. He 
carried in In*- hand a huge stick made of kintal 
wood and with it he tried, several times, to assault 
t])e gf ddess. The god whom Chand worshipped was 
the great (^iva. Could he brook th» idea of offer- 
ing flowers at the feet of the deity who merely pre. 
sided over snakes ? He hated her from the bottom 
of his heart and called her ill names. 


The wrath of the goddess of snakes knew no 
bounds at this defiant attitude. She determined to 
revenge herself by some means, fair or foul. 

Chand had made a beautiful garden outside the Quibirl 
city, which was called “ (luabari,* He had spent 
many lakhs of rupees in making it an earthly para- 
dise. Now Manasa Devi commanth d her retinue 
of serpents to destroy this fair garden by their 
venomous bites. They did so : and lo ! this elvsium 
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of Chflnd, so rich in fruit and flowers, was reduced 
to smoke. The guards in great consternation went 
to Chand and acquainted him with the fate of his 
far-famed Guabari. Chand came to the spot and 
smiled. 

To the wonder of all, there present, he uttered 
some mantras and the garden revived, wearing 
the fresh hues of its original verdure. 

Manasa Devi’s plot was thus foiled by ChSnd, 
who possessed Maha Jnan-- ‘A power bestowed by 
^iva, by which he could give life to tlur dead and 
revive all that was destroyed. 

It w'as useless for the goddess to try other 
experiments. .She ftdt that so long as Chaml pos- 
sessed this power he was practically invincible. 

She now appeared before the merchant in the 
guise of a youthful maiden. The poets who com- 
posed the songs have \ied with one another in 
describing the beauty of thi.^ ceU‘siial maiden. 
Earthly beauty was rs nothing compared t') hers : 
even the moon sank behind the clouds in diame, 
being smitten I y the superior light that eman«atcd 
from the face of this cx(jui<it« creature. Chand 
fell in love with her at I'n.-t sight, l>ut the fair 
maiden would not listen to any pro[)osals from him 
unless he dispensed with his Maha Inan and bes- 
towed that power on her. The infatuated ntcrchant, 
not suspecting that she was Minasa Devi in dis- 
guise, agreed to her condition ; when lo ! like a 
shooting star she vanished from the place, and 
appearing in the sky in her own form, related the 
story of her triumph. 
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But though deprived of his great power, Chdnd 
was not a whit daunted. 

The next step of Manasa Devi was again to 
destroy the beautiful garden upon whid. her curse 
had already faUen so ineffectually. 

Chand Sadsgar had an intimate friend in the 
city of Sankoor. Ife was called Sankoor Gadudia. 
He also possessi-d Maha Jnan and Chand sent a 
messenger forthwith to fetch him to his palace. 
The great physician, for such \va?> his calling, came 
to Champaka Nagar and in a moment restored the 
garden to its original form. 

Manas^ Devi’s attempts \ver<* thus frustrated a 
second time, !»ut her resourc(‘s were inexhaustible. 
By a contrivance which for ingcMiuity and diplo- 
macy may be called a great intellectual feat, she 
succeeded in killing Sankoor (iadndia, the physician 
and friend of ('hand. 

The latter was now friendless and helpless. 
Manasa Devi not only diil again destrox the (luabari. 
but th(* serpents appointv;d by licraho killed one by 
one all his six sons. 

Sanaka, the queen of the merchant-king, fell on 
her knees and implored her husband U» put an end 
to lliis untHjual quarrel ; for after all Manasa Dc\i 
was a goddess and he was a man ! 

I he six wives oi the deceased sons of ChSnd 
wore the widow's white sari^ wiped away the beau- 
tiful marks of vermilion from their foreheads, broke 
their shell-bracelets and filled the house with wild 
lamentations. But with a firmness which was more 
than human, he was the more confirmed in his 
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are 

wrecked. 


resolution not to worship ManasS Devi. He was, 
however, greatly troubled by the constant wailings 
of the women of his house, and also by the unso- 
licited advice of his friends, who came from distant 
countries to offer him consolation in his distress. 
He resolved to undertake a sea- voyage with the 
intention of escaping for some ticne from his un- 
congenial surroundings. Seven great ships, headed 
by “ Madhukar,'’ the royal vessel, started one fine 
morning for the great sea, and Chand had a very 
successful voyage ; he went as far as Ceylon, and, 
loading his ships with valuable treasures and 
feeling once more fresh and lively for the change, 
was on his way home, when upon the dark 
waters of the lakr K§ idaha, a great .storm over- 
took his ships. This storm was raised by Mana^a 
Drvi. The ship ‘‘S"a-foam^’ sank first, next tlie 
“King’s Darling” and then tlie “Royal Fish” and 
so on, till the six ships were all wrecked in the: 
bosom of the lake Kalidaha. But the stately 
“Madhukar,” on board wli ch Cl>and Wus, defu d all 
storms and as often as th** winds inspiied by 
Mana^a Devi tried to ovei throw it, it struggled and 
rose to the suiface of the waters like a playful fish. 

Manasa Devi sought the aid of 1 1 an u man, the 
great monkey, immortal through all ages, and with 
his aid at last succceMled in upsetting this ship 
also, ( hand fell into the great lake and was about 
to be drowned. .Manasa Devi would not, however, 
allow the victim of her wrath to perish ; b-^>cause 
unless she was vvorshipjjed by him, she could not be 
recogni.sed amongst men. She tlirew the great lotus 
which formed her own seat down into the lake, and 
it floated near Chand. He was struggling to save 
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himself and at the sight of the padma flower, 
stretched out his arms to catch hold of it as a 
support: but one of the names of Manasa Devi 
was Padma and the flower also bore the same 
name, so he corjtemptuously turned ba^K. preferring 
death to her aid. Hut Manasa Devi now appear- 
ed and begged Cljand to submit to her. She would 
in that case pardon him and reward him with all 
that he had lost, including the lives of his six sons. 
But Chand said, he could not defile his hand, re- 
served for the worship of Mahadeva, by offering 
flowers to the one-eyed goddess of snakes. 

Somehow or other the merchant king escaped 
death, and after three days of severe struggle 
reached th(‘ shore. It was the beautiful city of his 
old friend Chandraketu where h<* touched land. 
Comphitely stripped of (dothes. as he found himself, 
he picked up .some rags from the cremation-ground, 
which he warpped round his waist, and straightwax 
went to his friend’s palace. Chandraketu gave 
him a warm reception, and as the merchant had 
not tasted any food for three days, he at onc(* 
ordered a rich repast to be served to him ; he also 
presented him with a valuable attire becoming his 
rank. When the hungry merchant sat down to 
dinner, Chandraketu incidentally remarked that it 
was not well for him to quarrel with Manasa Devi, 
and in the course of an animated discussion on the 
point, Chand came to learn that Manasa Devi was 
the household deity of Chandraketu, and that there 
was a temple adjoining the palace dedicated to her. 
On this he would not touch any of the food. In a 
fit of rage he threw away the clothes presented 
to him by his friend ; and, wearing his former rags 
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again, left Chandraketu’s palace, remarking that it 
was a pity he had entered that cursed abode, but 
he did not wish longer to disturb a fool in his para- 
dise. He then begged alms from door to door, 
and when a sufficient quantity of rice and vege- 
tables was collected, went to the river to 
bathe after carefully placing his little store in a 
secure place. Rut Manasa Devi in the meantime 
sent a large mouse which ate up the grain and 
vegetables, and Ch§nd on returning had to appease 
his hunger by swallowing raw piantain-skins which 
some children had left by the river-side. He next 
got admittance to a Hrah min’s hoii.se in the 
capacity of a servant, and his master ap]>ointed 
him to reap the harvest in his fields, and pile up 
the grain. But Manasa Devi created a bewilder- 
nient in his brain so that he could not distinguish 
the grain from the chaff, and threw away the for- 
mer and piled up the latter. When the* Brahmin, 
his master, .saw this, he was very angry and dis- 
missed him at once. He m xt warn! with the wood- 
men to gather w’ood t’*om ih lunghbouring hills. 
He knew' the quality of wood helter than the wood* 
men. So he cclleelrd a large quantity of valuable 
Sandal wood, and was on his A’ray to the market 
with it. At Manasa Devi’s order, how'ever, Haiui- 
man touched with his toe llu' load hich was being 
carried by Chand. It immediately became so heavy 
that Chand had to throw' it down and go empty- 
handed. In this plight, when he was moving about 
the forest like a disconsolate mad man. he could 
not help cursing Manasa Devi. Now, at thi.s moment 
some birds had come near tije traps placed there by 
the fowlers to catch them. Being startled ]>y the 
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careless steps of the merchant, they flew away. 
The fowlers, in great disappointment, came up to 
Chanel, and, taking him for a mischievous knave, 
assaulted him. 

After suffering all imaginable ills at the hands 
of the infuriated Manasa Devi, Chand was aWe to 
return to Champaka Nagar, to his own great relief 
and to the delight of his queen Sanaka. 

Soon afterwards another son was born to him. 
It was a remarkably handsome child, and they called 
bin Laksmindara* or favourite of the goddess of 
wealth. Chand consulted astrologers and they w<Te 
unanimous in declaring to him privately that the 
boy was destined to die on the night of his mar- 
riage-day, by snake-bite. 

Cliand had how given up all hopes of worldly 
happiness. Night and day, he worshipped the great 
Mahadeva and prayed for strength to keep up his 
determination. Now Lak9mindara. who grew to 
be a most handsome and accomplished prince, came 
of that age when youths of his caste generally mar- 
ried, and ;jhe queen Sanaka sought for a suitable 
bride for her son. The family priest, Janardan, 
brought information that in the whole world there 
was not another creature in womanly form so lovelv 
and beautiful as Behula — the accomplished daughter 
of Saha, the merchant of Xichhani Nagar. Behula ’s 
face was like a full-blown lotus, her eyes were soft 
and playful as those of a wild gazelle, her hair 
wore the tints of summer clouds and when dis- 
hevelled, fell down her back and reached 
the ankies. She sang like a cuckoo and danced 
• better than any dancing-girl in the whole city of 
Champaka Nagar. 
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Hiand knew that he wo^ld lose fys dear son ^ 
on the marriagt‘-day yet could not resist the wishes 
of his poor queen. He built a ho/j$e of steel on 
mount Ssntali, taking precautions that there was no 
crevice left in it for even a pin to pass through. 
The steel-house was guarded by armed sentinels ; 
weasels and j)eacocks were let loose all around it 
to kill snakes, should they come into its neighbour- 
hood. All kinds of medicinal herb.s which were 
known to be antidotes tosnake-j)oison.aiui the strong 
scent of which would make snakes and reptiles 
shudder and shrink into a corner, were strewn 
round the house, and snake-rharmers and phy^ 
sicians were assembled lh«*re from all parts of the 
world, to guard the plact* against ail species of 
creeping animals. 

Manasa Devi paid a visit to th<‘ man who had 
made the steel-house, and askt*d him to ketq) an 
opening in it through which a hair nugat pass. T he 
builder said that the house was now roinplete and 
that he had received wages and rt‘wards from the 
merchant king ; how could he again go then and 
make an opening*^ The godvless threatemed to kill 
him and ail tlie members of his family on th<- spot. 

So he obeyed. He went bark to mount Ssntali on th(‘ 
pretext of inspecting the building more thoroughly 
and with a few strokes of his chisel made a small 
opening, which he filUrd up with powdenul coal. 

When Laksmindara was about to set out with the 
nuptial party for marriage, the bridt groom’s crown 
that he wore, bedecked with jewels and flowers, 
fell from his head ; and this was the iir.st ominous • 
sign. 
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When thtj marriage ceremony was being celebra- Tlic 
fed in the great pavilion which ha<i been built fur 
the occasion, the golden umbrella over the bride- 
groom's head gave way — the silver rod which sup- 
ported it*^; having suddenly broken • from some 
mysterious cause ; and this was the : econd inaus- 
picious sign. 


When Behula, the V>ride, was being carried The third 
round Lak^mindara, she carelessly wiped from her 
forehead with her own hand the sacred vermilion* 
mark, tin* sign of the married woman whose hus- 
band is living. This wa> the third inauspicious sign. 

As soon as the marriage was over, Chand took The pair 

taken to 

Lak9inindara and Bchula to the st<*e!-house on the steel- 
mount Santali. house. 


Idiis was the terrible night, when the question 
of life and death for Liiksmindara would be solved ; 
the astrologers had said, if his life could be saved 
that night, he would live a hundr<rd years. 

There Behula and Lak^mindara were left to The couple 
themselves. The coy maiden l>eh<‘I<l her husband : them* 

llie garland of rans^an flowers, which he wore, hung selves, 
loosely round his neck touching his right arm and 
breast, — his silken attire of deep scarlet half cover- 
ed his handsome person, and Behula looked upon 
her husband with that feeling of adoration which a 
Brahmin feels when he approaches his household- 
god. Laksmindara’s eyes also drank deep of the 
beauty of tht* maiden, and he asked her to come 
closer to him so that he might embrace her. The 
bashful maiden would not listen to any such thing — 
site hid her face with her tender hands and turned 
away. Fatigued by the labours and fasting 
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required for the marriage ceremony, Lak^imindara 
fell asleep. But Behula, though equally fatigued, 
sat near him on the bed and watched him — for he 
appeared to her as a priceless treasure and she 
must not trust too much to her good fortune. 
After a while, Lak?mindara awoke and said to Behula, 

“ My darling, I am very hungry ; can you prepare 
some rice for me ?'^ Saying this he again fell asleep. 
Behula did not know what to do. How could she 
prepare rice there ? But her resources never failed 
her. The plate required for the sacred ceremony 
contained some cocoanuts ; there were also rice 
and some coloured earthen cups there. She took 
three cocoanuts and made a hearth with them. One 
earthen cup was filled with tlie sweet milk ol a co- 
coanut and rice was placed in it. She* took a silken 
robe and with that kindled a tire to prepare the 
rice. There she sat, like Annapurna, cooking rice 
for her husband. 

At this moment Manasfj Dev! called to her all her 
snakes, — great reptiles and venomous adders, — and 
asked who would undertake to bite Laksmindnra. 
The difficulties we^e great, and many hesitated ; 
but the snake Bankarsj, whost' poisiin v^a^ as (Iroj)s 
of liquid tire, came forward, uni obey ing the com- 
mand of the goddess, glide<l towards mount SdntfiH. 

All of a sudden Behula saw that a mysterious 
opening was being made in the steel wall, and a 
snake entering the room. She took a cup of milk, 
with a ripe plantain in it, and odered it to the veno- 
mous intruder. The snake stooped low to drink 
the milk, and Behula, wdth a golden hook, caught it 
fast and made it a prisoner. While again watching 
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the cup on which rice was boiling, she saw another 

snake coming through the same passage. It was 

the great UdaynSg with fiery eyes. Bchula made Tfieanake 

him a prisoner also, following the same device ; and ^f*^**5 . 

t- , ir 7 t . Tlfcsnalcel 

after a while the snake Kaiadanta * 5 kared m the Kiladattfa. 

same way the fate of its predecessors. Then for 

some time nothing more w<is seen ; the rice was 

ready and she called to her husband to rise and 

partake of the meal. Rut Laksmindara was fast 

asleep and did not respond. 


Fatigued with labour, fast and vigil. Behula at 
this moment felt an irresistible inclination to sleep. 

She sat beside her husband with her eyes still fix(*d Behuli 
on the my.stcrious crevice in the wall. The three **®®*^* 
serpents lay under a large; pot and could not stir. 

F^ehula’s *yes became closed in slee[> but at times 
opened wide, gating at the small opening. Towards 
the last watch of the night when evervthing was 
still and when even the rustling sound of leaves 
was not heard in that mountainous region, Rehuls 
yhilded to the fatal infiuence of >!eep aiul reclining 
on a pillow near the feet of her husband, lay like a 
flower, innocent and beautiful. 

Now came KalnSgini, that snake who liad des- xhe faU 
troyed the Gusbari, and killed Chand's eldest son, Wtc* 
^ridh^**, and approached with the speed of lightning 
the bed of Lak^mindara. At tins very moment the 
sleeping prince touched the snake with his foot and 
it at once turned and bit him in the toe. Lak?- 
mindara cried out. Ho, daughter of tiie merchant 
Saha, dost thou sleep ? I am dying of a snake’s bite 
Behula rose from the bed and perceived the snake 
passing out swiftly through the opening in the wall. 
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Lak$mindara died. The next moment the sun 
rose, shedding its golden hues over the mountain- 
forests and the birds began to sing blithely on the wild 
trees. Queen Sanaka with her maids of honour 
came to the house and saw a most heart-rending 
sight. Prince Lak^mindara lay tliere dead, and the 
widowed girl was sobbing ^ ver him. With dishe- 
velled hair, she was bending over tlie departed 
prince. Sanaka swooned, and tlu^ maids said — “Oh 
luckless wretch, it is to thine evil fortune we owe 
this crushing bereavement. I'he vermilion-marks 
on thy brow have not lost their lustre, — they have 
still a deep scarlet hue, tlu‘tint oi'a/ai/d on thvb^et 
is yet iinsoilcd by dust, thy marriage attire of silk is 
as fresh as new, and yet thou art alnaady a widow ! 
No snake could have done this, it is tliy bri‘«ath 
tha^. has extinguished the lif<*'s fire in tlie prince, 
wretch that thou art.” Uehula did not hear these 
reproaches; for her mind was working on lar other 
tliemes. The prince had asked la r to embrace him, 
he had asked her to pre]>arc rice for him • the first 
and the last requests of cue who was all in all to 
her! How unfortunatt was she t!iat she had not 
been able to fulfil torse wishes ! At this niCollt‘Ction 
the tears again flowtul from Iht eyes unceasingly. 

The body of Vaksraindara was taken to the 
burning ghat. But Behula insi>ted that it should not 
be burnt. The custom in the country in cases of 
snake-bite was to place the corp.se on a raft made 
of plantain .stems called a i/ic/a and leave it on the 
river, in the hope that the .skill of a physician or a 
snake-charmer might bring it back to liteu Beluda’s 
arguments were appreciated, and a raft of pUntaiu- 
stems was prepared, 'fhe corpse (d the prince 
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was placed on it, and it was floated on the river 
Gangoon At this moment, to the wonder of all there 
assembled, Behuia herself stepped on the raft and 
sat down besidethe corpse, expressing her intention 
to accompany her husband’s body over the waters 
and not to hiavc it until it should he restored to life. 

They crdled her a mad woman who had lost her 
senses under the great shock received immediately 
after her marriage, and entreated her to return 
home. The maidens, w ho had so bitterly reproached 
her, were now sorry for her misfortune and tenderly 
said how very foolish it would be for a woman of 
her youth to set out for unknown regions with a 
corpse. Where was it ever heanl that a dead body 
was restored to life! But she sat like a fairy or an 
angel watching over the dead prince with eyes full 
of infinite affection and infinite sorrow. The queen 
maddened with grief lamented bitterly and begged 
the beautiful girl to desi^' from her foolish inten- 
tion. Bt'hula only said, “ Adorctl mother, you will find 
the rice I prepared in the goldtm plate in the steel- 
house on mount Santali. There the lamp is still 
burning. Go mother, cca'^c weeping, and close the 
door of that room. So long as that rice remains fresh 
and that lamp burns, know that mv hopes of restoring 
my husband to life will not be abandoned.” The 
people of Champaknagar, who had all assembled 
there, shed tears and cried, “ Oh honoured lady, 
adopt not this mad course !” Ikdiuls only said, 

“ Nay, bless me, sirs, that I may have my husband 
restored to me once more !” 

The raft passed swifty down the stream and 
Champaknagar soon vanished out of sight. The 
news reached her father’s house, and her five 
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brothers, of whom Hari Sadhu was the eldest, came 
to the river side, to take her back to their home. The 
brothers wept bitterly as they saw the forlorn girl 
sitting beside a corpse, and said, “ We will burn the 
corpse of the prince with sandal wood, alight on 
shore. Though you cannot wear shell-bracelets, 
yet, we will give you golden ones ; tliough sacred 
vermilion will be refused, yet we can adorn your 
forehead with red powder ; though you may not 
take fish and meat, we will feed you with all kinds 
of dainties. You are our only sister. You will be 
adored in our home, come then to the bank ! flow 
heartless were these people of Chainpaknagar! they 
felt no compunction at allowing you to accompany 
a corpse alone or the bosom of deep waters in 
this condition.” Behula could not answer for some 
time, for tears choked her voice, but when she 
spoke, she was resolute ami firm. Sht* asked them 
to return and give her respects to her j»or»r parents. 
She could not bear i!u‘ idea of living in a world 
without her hu.sband. Fven the dead body of the 
prince had for her an attraction wliich nothing else 
possessed in hr, eyes. She was determined to 
restore it to life. 

riu' brothers went .'l\^ay overwhelmed with 
grief, and poor Behuls, lasting and sorrowing overher 
lot, went on over the waters.-~she herself knew not 
whither. Wicked men amongst whom tin* chief were 
Gods. Dhana and Mans becamcr ‘*namoure<l of the 
extraordinarx beauty of the devoted creature and 
tned to carry her away by force, but God, « ho pre- 
serves the children, preserved her also who was 
equally helpless, and resifr„ed. They could not 
touch her person. 
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When she drew near to a place called Bhagher 
Bak, the corpse began to decompose. Decay set 
in and the form of the beautiful bridegroom be- 
came swollen and rotten ; an intoj^fable stench 
came out of it and swarms of flies and maggots 
gathered round the putrid body. Behula saw before 
her eyes the workings of the immutable law of 
nature — the end reserved in the normal course for 
all human beings, and seeing this, she grow indiffer- 
ent to bodily pain. She washed and cleansed the 
corpse, she ate nothing, and when her grief was 
great, she wept alone in that forlorn condition. She 
passed the ghat of Noada and Srigalghata. f^eople 
came to see her from the neighbouring villages and 
called her a mad woman who had lost her senses 
from griei 

Whence came the strength and hope that sus- 
tained her in this distress ? She chanted the name 
of Manasa Devi a hundred thousand times a day 
and remained absorved in prayer, till her body 
became inert and motionless. Pale and emaciated 
with the dear relics of the prince's body by her 
side, she suffered intensely. In dark nights the 
winds rose and crocodiles gatliered round her raft, 
eager to devour the decomposed l)ady. Jackals 
also came to carry it off whenever the raft drew 
near the banks, but she was preserved by Provid- 
ence from their attacks. 

Being completely resigned, in her extraordinary 
devotion to Manasa Devi, and passing through 
unhearfj-of sufferings, she felt that a power was 
growing in her, which she could not define, but 
could feel nevertheless to be more than human. 
Sometimes she saw the evil spirits of the air in 
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horrid shapes dissuading her with threats and men- 
aces from her extraordinary cours(% at others 
angelic faces peeped through the sky trying to win 
her to a life of ease and luxury, but she sat like a 
marble statute, unmoved either by fear or by temp- 
tation— sounding the very depths of suflering and 
praying with unfaltering faith for the life of her dear 
husband. 

Six months passed in this way; tht‘boat touched 
the ghat of Nets, the washer-woman of the (iods ; 
and in the tine morning air when she came 
there, Behiila saw Nets washing clothes on the 
bank of the river (langoor. Hehuls felt that she 
was no human being, for her head was incirclod by 
a halo of light. A beautiful child was teasing her 
as she washed, and to the wonder of Hehuls, sh»^ 
.strangled the child and ke pt it beside her. 

FJehula said nothing, but sat on her raft by the 
skeleton of her husb.'^nd, silently watching this 
mysterious woman. 

When, however, the last rays of tin* sun faded 
fro!n the western sky, Nets sprinkled a few drops 
of water over the face of the child, and lo ! it 
smiled as if just awakened from sleep 

Nets vvas just about to ascend to the divine 
regions with the clothes and tiic child, when 
Behula landed and Ml at her feet weeping. She 
uttered no word, but shed unceasing tears. 

Nets raised her from the ground and assured 
the unfortunate maid that she would carry her to 
the heavenly regions where the gods might be 
moved lo grant her prayer. 
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. There in high %eaveii Behuld was ordered to 
dance before the assembled gods, and she did her 
part so well that the gods were mightily pleased, 
and Manasa Devi was requested by them to restore 
Lak^mindara to life. Manasa Devi complied #ith 
this request after having extorted a promise from 
Behula that she would induce her father-in-law to 
worship her. Manasa Devi was pleased with her 
devotion and wished to know if she had any other 
boon to ask. With clasped hands and tearful eyes, 
she said, The sight of my widowed sisters-in-law 
® will pain me, Divine mother! In your mercy restore 
my husband's brothers to life/’ This Manasa Devi 
did and further rewarded her by giving back the 
seven ships loaded with treasures, which Chand had 
lost in the waters of Kalidaha. The (iuabari of 
Chand was also restored to its original condition. 

Behula embarked with her husband and his 
brothers on board the ships and started homewards. 
She rolat(*d to her husband the story of her sufter- 
ings, pointing to the places of llu ir occurrence as 
they sailed back up the noble river Gangoor, and 
her beautiful eyes swam with tears at tludr recollec- 
tion. But the heart of Lak^mindara was like to 
break for pain as he listened to the story of all she 
had endured. 

When the ships came near Nichhaninagar, 
Behula besought her husband to allow her to pay 
a flying visit to her poor parents, striken with grief. 
To this Lak^mindara readily consented, saying, 
Let us both go there under the guise of a Yogi 
and Yogini.*' Behula agreed gladly and immediately 
adopted the earings, the ochre-coloured clothes 
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and the knotted hair distinctive of Yoginis. Lakf> 
mindara took a kamandalu in his hand, and covered 
his beautiful body with ashes like a Yogi. 

The seeming ascetics passed through Baruipira 
and other places, and came to the home of S&ha, 
the merchant of Nichhaninagar. They entered the 
house by the back-door, and came directly to the 
inner apartments. At that moment, Amala, the 
mother of Behula, was coming out of the kitchen 
with a golden plate full of rice, for the dinner of 
Hari Sadhu, her eldest son, when the sight of the 
Yogi and Yogini made her tremble with grief, the 
golden plate fell from her hand, and she wailed 
aloud, “This Yogini is just like my Behula!" she 
could say only this and no more. She ran up to the 
supposed Yogini throwing her arms about her and 
swooned away. Behula held her mother's head in 
her arms and tenderly caressed her, weeping pro- 
fusely. When Amala came to her senses, Behula 
softly said, “We are come back, mother, once more to 
your arms. Yonder Yogi is your .son-in-law restor- 
ed to life.” 

The people of the whole village came to see 
them, but Behula would not stop Uiere even for a 
day. She was eager to go back to Champak Nagar, 
and in spite of their affectionate remonstrances, 
embarked once more on board the ship “ Madhukar” 
and started for Champak Nagar that very day. 

When they reached that city, however, she played 
another trick. She disguised herself as a sweeper- 
girl. While on her way back from heaven she had 
employed an artist to prepare a fan bedecked with 
precious stones in which the pictures of all the 
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members of Chand^s family were painted in living 
colours represented by the natural hues of precious 
stones. 

With this fan in her hand, Beliul| landed on 
the banks of the river Gangoor. At that very 
moment her wIdow*ed sisters-in-law were coming to 
carry water, and were attracted by the fan, no less 
than by the beauty of the sweeper-girl. While 
examining the fxin closely, they were struck with 
wonder to see the likenesses of the members of 
their own family painted upon the fan. They wanted 
to know who this sweeper-girl was and wliat she 
meant to do with the fan. Behuld said that she 
was called Behula, the sweeper-girl, her husband’s 
name was Lak^mindara, the sweeper, and his 
father’s name was Chdnd, the sweeper, and her own 
father^s name was Saha, the sweeper. The fan was 
for sale, and its price was one lakh of rupees. 

Al this strange story the widows wept and went 
speedily home to acquaint queen Sanaka with what 
they had seen and heard. Sanaka ran to the house 
of steel and to her surprise found the lamp still 
burning and the rice still fresh on the golden plate. 
Then she came to the bank of the river and seeing 
the pictures on the fan and the face of the sweeper- 
girl, which reminded her of Bchula, she fell to 
the earth and began to rend the air with loud 
lamentations. Bchula then said, “ Mother, do 
not weep. Look at your sons. Manasa Devi 
has restored them to life. But we cannot enter 
Champak Nagar until my father-in-law worships 
Manasa Devi. So I have brought all of you here 
by a device.' ' 
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Once more the seven sons stood near their 
sorrow 'Stricken parents, and the tears that were 
shed were holy, for Behula's wonderful devotion 
more than anything else caused them to flow. 

Chand could not resist all this. Events had 
been too much for him. He saw in ihe sweet and 
resigned countenance of Behula that Manasa Devi’s 
victory was complete, and that it would be impos- 
sible for him to resist the appeal silently expressed 
in the eyes of his beloved daughter-in-law. 

Chand worshipped Manasa in the month of 
Sravan on the nth day of the waning moon. Some 
say that he offered flowers to Manasa Devi with bis 
left hand as a mark of conteiupt, turning hi.s face 
away from her all the while. But however this be, 
Manasa Devi was pleased and granted him wealth 
and prosperity. His frh rul, Sankuor (iarudia was 
restored to life. 

Behula and I.aksmindara, who were Lsha and 
Aniruddha in Heaven, apd had been obliged to lake 
a mortal franre under a curse, went back after a 
while to their cidestial hoimc 

Mana.^a Devi s claims to ub.ain /^///^ a.nong 
mortals have t.*ver since lu'en or established 
fact.* 

-o— 

About sixty Uurks on Manasa Devi, writtem by 
different writers at various tirm‘s, but all before the 
i8tli century have been brought to light by the 
researches of scholars within the last 15 years. 
Vijay Gupta^s work, published by Ihe Arlar^a press 

* Ori^jinally written fur the Mociern Review from which the 
story is now reprinted. 
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of Backergunge in 1896, contains 232 pages (royal 
octavo.) printed in double columns. It contains 
15,000 lines and exceeds Milton’s Paradise lost by 
half its bulk. Many of the other works referred to 
above are equally voluminous. Sohie of them 
contain graphic accounts of the sea voyage of 
Chand Sadagara and descriptions of the manne* 
in which commercial enterprises were undertaken 
by the Bengalis in ancient times, with in- 
cidental references to tht; flourishing condition of 
F^engal and ht*r industry. The geographical notices 
of places, the names of which are to be found in 
many of these works, bear witness to the changes 
constantly brouglit about in the plains of 
the Gangetic valley by it> ever-shifting river 
courses. 


The earliest writer on Manasa Devi in Bengal 
was Hari Datta, who was blin<i of one eye. We 
have come across only 20 lines of his composi- 
tion. They describe the namenis made of snakes 
vvhicii decorated the person of Manasa Devi. Hari 
Datta was born in the district of M) nu nsingh and 
probably lived in the 12th century. We have 
comt* across a desgriplion of him in a later poem 
written by Vijay Gupta in honour of Manasa Devi. 
Manasa Devi is said to have appealed before Vijay 
Gupta in a dream and said : — 


Hari Datta 
the earliest 
writer of 
these 
sonars. 


“ .\n illiterate man first wrote a poem in my fhe 

honour; but he had no idea of my power and ^«f«ctsof 
, . his poems, 

glory. He was Han Datta, the one-eyed. His 

irregular and metreless doggerel became ob- 

solete and were lost in course of time. His words 

were vulgar, his lines did not rhyme and his songs 
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had no merit by which to attract the people. The 
singers tried to please by rude gestures and clown- 
ish leaps.*’* 

Vijay Gupta’s work was written in 1484, when 
He proball* Hari Datta’s poems, once so popular, had already 
in^the^f^th S*‘®'vn obsolete. The ungracious references made 
century. deficiencies in metre and rhyme and to a 

preponderance of rude words in his poems, only 
prove them to be antiquated specimens of the 
earliest form of written Bengali. We may, on these 
grounds, safely declare Hari Datta to have lived 
a few centuries before Vijay Gupta. We are in- 
clined to place him in the 12th century A.D. 

Vijay Vijay Gupta’s Manas§ Mangal is one of the 

most popular works of its class. In Eastern 
Bengal, especially in the district of Backergunge, 
it is esteemed sacred and always read on the occa- 
sion of the worship of Manasa Devi. Fhere they 
call poems about Manasa Devi, Rayani. This word 
is a corruption of the word Rajani or night, and 
the word Yagarana which is often used for th<!se 

▼Tw \ 

^ cm %j?\ I 
m m I 

^ OTI I 

a film on? fenw • 

Bijay Gupta’s i'adma Puran, 
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songs, means vigi!. These facts imply that poems 
about Manass Devi used to be recited during the 
night. 

This happens during the whole of the Bengali 
month of QravaAa. 

Vijay Gupta was bom in the year 1448 in the 
village of Fullafrl in the district of Backergunge. 
The pot with which he worshipped Manasa Devi is 
still preserved there in the temple dedicated to 
the goddess. Fulla^rl is a well-known village, and 
is the birth place of many scholars whose names 
are not unfamiliar to the literary world. Kavindra 
TrilochanaDas, Janakl Nath Kavikanthhara,Bhavani 
Nath Das Saraswatl, Raghu Ram Das Kanthabharna 
and Kavikarnapur were all inhabitants of this 
particular village and Vijay Gupta with just pride 
speaks of it as Pandit Nagar or City of scholars. 
Here are some of his opening lines: — 

“ In ^aka 1406 (1484 A.D.) Husen Saha is the 
Emperor of Gauda, and Raja Arjuna as the morn- 
ing sun of Avar rules Muluk Fateabad (the modern 
Faridpur and a part ot Backergunge) which ex- 
tends up to Bangrora. On the west lies the river 
Ghagara, on the east the river Ghahte-^vara, and bet- 
ween them the village of Fulla^ri, City of scholars. 
Brahmins versed in four Vedas, and Valdyas skilled 
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in their own ^astras, and KSyasthas who are expert- 
writers all live in this place. VV^hosoever dwells in 
this blessed spot has a share in its glory. In such 
a place is the home of Vijay/' Ghanle^vara and 
Ghagra have both been silted up, though traces of 
them may yet be discovered and the site of the 
village Fulla^Ti has become changed in course of 
time. The more important part of the village is 
now calld Gaila. 


The con. 
tents of 
hU Manasi 
Mangai. 


Vijay Gupta belonged to tlu^ \ aidya caste, his 
father’s name being Saiuitana and his mother s, 
Rukminl. His Manasa Mangal is dividtrd into 


the following cantos : — 


1. Consultation. 

2. Hymns to the gods. 

3. Dreams. 

4. The garden house of Chand. 

5. Birth of Manasa Devi. 

6. An introductory notice of Manasa Devi. 

7. The lamentations of Chandl 

8. The beginning ol the quarrel with Chand. 

9. Quarrel with Chandl. 

10. Chandi restored to consciousness. 

11. Marriage of Manasa Devi. 


■mare® fH® n 

^ ■ftlSl® II 

c»il 1 

cm f siHi mm fiPiCT f?®!i II 

Vijay Gupta’? Padina Puraft. 
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^ " 'w 

12. iSSfeparation from her husband* 

13^. Birth of eight snakes 

14. The trhurnitig of the sea. 

15. Curse of ^iva on Manohara, the row. 
r6. Necter produced by churning." 

17. ^iva ioses his senses by swallowing poi.son. 
r8. ^iva restored to his senses. 

19. Manasft Devi exiled to the forest. 

20. Manasa Devi worsliipped by the shepherds. 

2 1. The story of Hasan Husen. 

22. Chand‘s bi!^h under the curse of Padma. 

23. 'l"he insult offered to Sanaka. 

24. 'Phe destruction of tlie (iuabadi ( garden 

of Chand)* 

25. Manasa Devi disguised as a milk-maid. 

26. A heated discussion between Manasa 

Devi and the disciples of ^ankar (laduria 

27. Manasa Devi makes frituidsliip with 

Kamala, the wife of ^ankara (iaduria' 

28 Phe story of a chaste woman. 

29. Death of ^ankara Ciaduria 

30. The destruction of Chand’s garden. 

31. The Mahajhana or knowledge by which 

life can be restored, is lost. 

32. Manasa Devi kills the six sons of Chand. 

33. Manasa Devi is worshipped in the house of 

a fisherman. 

34. U^a abducted by Aniruddha. 

35. Manasa Devi’s fight with the king ol 

death (Yama). 

36. Chand undertakes a commercial tour. 

37. Trade by barter- 

38. The distress of Chand. 

39. Fourteen ships of Chand destroyed. 

36 
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40. Chfind introduces himself. 

41. Hirth of Lak^inlndara. 

42. Manasa Devi disguised as an ant. 

43. The huildino* of (h<^ house of st<*el. 

44. Manas§ Devi’s conversation with 'Paravali. 

45. Laksmindara sets out tor his marriagt'. 

4h, I he ^ods attiuid tht' marria^^e ceremony. 
47. The canopy falls. 

4S. Laksmindara sets out for home. 

4C). Light snakes made prisoners. 

50. A iiK'ssage sent to the s<*rpent Ksl). 

51. Kali goes to t)it<" Laksmindara. 

52. Laksmindara is bitten. 

53. His dying words. 

54. The flreani ol Btdmla. 

55. The lament atit>ns ol Behula anci of Sanakg. 

56. A n bite ('nnv bt-ars tin* message to I’jsni. 

57. Hari Sadloi man he.s to inotd hi.s Nistt r 

Behula. 

58. I'he interview 

59. Dom ghat. 

60. Dhana anti Mana ghats 

61. The ghat of a kna\a‘. 

62. Nets conies as a tiger a \ ultur«* 

63. The washerwoman s gh^i. 

64. Behula dancer before* ^iva. 

65. Padma sent to Manasa Devi. 

66. Their meeting- 

67. Grievances of the past twelve months. 

68- Laksmindara and his brothers restored to 
life and the ships recovered. 


69. 

70. 


^ankar Gadiiria restored to life. 
Behula returns home, 
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71. The ghats of Ne<a» of a knave, of Dhana 

and Mana, of a man with elephantiasis^ 
and of Hari Sadhu. 

72. Behula disguised as a sweeptrr-girl. 

73. The tiial of Behula • 

74. The meeting. 

75. Manasa Devi worshipptTd. 

j6. 1 he ascent into heaven (of Fx-hulfi and 

Laksmindara.) 

'rhese chapter-headings roughly indifaie th<f 
contents ol oiher poems on lla- same sui)je( i also. 

'I'he literature in lionour of Matiasa Devi i> va^l 
and varied and is ino*re>ting from manv different 
points (»f view. We have, however, no ‘•pact* to 
consider al^ thesi* points with that thoroughness 
which they <h'S('rv(*. 

Contem])orary with \ ijay was Xarayaha Narayaoa 

Dt*va anotlu’r poet who lived in Boragrsm in the sub- Deva. 
division of Kishoreganj in the distrit t of Mymen- 
singh. rnt‘ Manasli Maugal of Narayana De\ais 
almost as popular as that of X ijay tiupM in Kaslern 
Bengal though a grealtT san<tity is attached to the 
latter’s poem, owing to the prest^rvalion ot his wor- 
ship-pot in the village tcmph* of l^huilayri. Narayana 
Dev a belongt*d to the Ksyastha caste. His father w as 
Narasirhha Deva. I he ancestors of the poet wen* 
originally inhabitants of Magadha. Latterly they 
came down to Rada Deya and settled there. From 
Rada they made another move and settled in 
Myinensingh. Some descendants of Narayana 
Deva still dwell in Boragram, being 17th in descent 
from the poet. 
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Nfirfiyana Deva was a fine poet. The following 
passage will show something of his pathos : Bebulfi 
is lamenting for the death of Lakj?mlndara — 

“ Where art thou gone, my lord, without me ? 
Awake beloved, lift up thine eyes and look upon 
thy Behulfi. Alas ! that beauty which shone so 
bright, putting the sun and moon to shame, has 
been stolen away by the bite of Kah. the snake. 
My Sdri of silk must now he torn off, my bracelets 
of shell must now be broken, and I, unfortunate 
that I am, must wipe off the vermilion from my 
fore-head. Oh my lord ! how long will you sleep ? 
Will you not wake and speak to me ? Will you 
not look again at my face ? Oh ! what fault have 
1 committed against you, that you should make 
me wretched for ever ! 1'o whose car<^ ha\e you 

left your miserablt* Behula 

Again, Behula is on tln^ raft with the body of 
her husband, and her brother Narayani Sadhu is 
trying to dissuade her from tlie insane course sin* is 
follow'ingt : — 

* « 
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Hearing Behula's words, Narayani Sadbu, her 
brother, says* ** Why do you, O sister, follow a wild 
fancy that could never be carried into practice ? 
How did such an idea seize you ? Where was it ever 
heard that gods and men can meet ? ^vflow me, O 
sister, to burn vour dead husband. Hbw ran you all 
alone reach heaven, the abode of the gods. How can 
we let you drift out (o sea ! Wh^rr is the abode 
of the gods that you would reach i With precious 
sandal and scented bark 1 will burn Laksmjndara's 
corpse and perforin here the C(^remony of his 
funeral. Come back. (.) iJlsitM-, to your childhood’s 
liome. You in ay fa<t like a widow, but we shall feed 
you with every dainty. V(mr shell-bracelets may 
be broken, and the vermilion gone irom your head. 
This is no matter ! for we shall give you other and 

f^^S{ 

cif’i?! siN’n !i 

'«nai c?? '5^5? ici 1 

c’F’jcJT I 

’JKtTTS CTfn? II 
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richer ornaments to wear. When my mother asks 
me about yoii» how can I tell ht'r that wc left 
her Behuls Hriftini^ on tht* water?” At this point 
the brother’s emotion overcomes him ; Behuls to 
sodthe him, said — ‘Rut I havt‘ come here d('t<*rmin- 
n to restor<‘ mv husbainl’s life, and you ask me to 

reply. leave him to he devoured by the beasts of prey 

that live in the water ? Our rtdaticms at Ohainpak 
Nagar would ask nu* what 1 have done with his body, 
and what should I <av to them in repiv ? Ht^arif^g 
these words Xarayani Sfidhii, we<’ping. said, “Oh 
sister, 1 cann<»l h'ave xoii. 1 cann(»t go. That mad- 
man Chand Sadagara has no prt>per l(‘e!ing. his 

NSriyani fjdnd has gone .I'^irav. lie ha^ lloatt’d down the 

laments. ... 

living with the d^‘.ad ! (>!) th<‘ turbulent riva r, the 

uav('s rise and fall If \<>u should fail. \a»u will Ih» 
d('^'Oured In* sr a li^h and shark () how shall I 
answer our motlu r \\ht*n she ask> me about you ! 
W’hat shall 1 sav to our frie nds in TiLniingar ?" 
d hus by his lam<‘ntali<»ns Narfiyani Sli<Mui stro\ e 
to soften herh(‘art, and bring her bat k to i»oinc. 'fhe 
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poet NarAyana lays clown verses at the feet of 
ManasS Devi. . * 

When however having tried every oceans in his 
power, he failed to dissuade B(‘hula, then, with a 
grieved heart he left her, and she bidliing farewell 
to her brotner, sailed <jn and on. The raft flew 
swiftly, like a shooting-star, and sh<‘ t ame to a 
place called the Bagher Hank." 
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The next Manasa Maiigal that we fight upo» 
was written by Kfemanancla— a Kayastha, who 
adapted also the name of Ketaka Ketaka 

occurs in the poem, as a name of Manasa Devl« 
thus Ketaka Das means ^servant of Manasa Devi/ 

In his autobiographical notice the poet refers 
to Bara Khan, as the ruler of Selimabad in the 
district of Burdw^an. Now, this Bara Khan, as we 
know from other sources, made a cit^ed of gift of 
twenty bighas of land to one ^ivaram Bhatta- 
charyya in the year r64o A. D. Ksemananda 
regrets the circumstance that the Khan has bet^n 
killed in battle. Hence his Manasa Mahgal must 
have been written at some date later than 1640. 
K§emananda was born in the village of Kanthra in 
the di^trict of Burdwan and held lands in the 
Taluk of one Oskarna Ray. 

Ksemananda’s Manasar Bhasana contains 5,000 
lines, and forms rather a brief version of tlv‘ storv 
as compared with other poems on the same sub- 
ject. But it happens to-day to be the most popular 
poem on Manasa Devi. Its j»uetical tnerits, no 
less than its brevity, account for lids exteoisive 
popularity. I give hcie an extract from it — ^ 

* 3rm?(ii:n cw'i • 
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Lak^mlndara and Behulft are disguised as 
a Yogi and Yogini. 

Lak^mindafa and Behula in disguise, begged Yofl aa4 
from door to door. But the people of Nirhhani 
Nagar did not recognise them. They visited every 
house begging alms, and they sounded the horn 
as they passed, reciting the name of ^iva. People 
threw rice and cowries on their plate; but as 
soon as they were given, the alms disappeared and 
no one could tell how they had vanished. Behula's 
father was Saha — the merchant. His house stood 
in the centre of the village ; around it were large 
and beautiful straw-built sheds, which were like 
lofty walls, and inside was a house that sparkled 
with gold. There lived Saha the merchant with 
his wife Amala. Behula went to see her parents. 

As she was disguised, no one recognised her. 

It was mid-day and the sun was up. The seeming 
Yogi and Yogini entered the inner appartments. 

The Yogi sounded his horn and Amala came out. 

A 

fftr® Ri ntor msn i 
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On a golden plate she brought rice and cowries to 
present to the supposed ascetics. But Lak^mtn- 
dara hid his face for a moment on seeing his 
mother-in-law. Behula smiled softly ; the smile 
on her lips was as sweet as necter. Amaljl placed 
cowries and rice on her plate, but tliey disappeared 
as soon as given, through the spell cast by ManasE 
Devi. Amala saw this and asked the reason say- 
ing * Tell me, O Yoginl ! — who you are ! There does 
not dwell a creature in the three worlds more 
unfortunate than 1 ! Beholding you my grief over- 
powers me. There was, O Yoginl — a daughter of 
mine, who strangely resembled you ; but she 
sailed away with her husband's dead body, and 
I know not to what region she has gone. On seeing 
you, O Yoginl. my grief for her is rekindled. 

c^i 5?^*! I 
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Tell me then in your mercy, how is it that the 
rice and cowries have disappeared/ ^ Behula said 
‘ We are Yogi and YoginI, we live under the 
trees. We beg alms in the day*time and at even- 
ing we return to our resting place. * We know 
nothing more than this.' But Amala her niother 
looked intently at the face of Behula* beautiful 
as a lotus, and said ' No, you are Behula — my own 
Behula ; Oh ! my heart breaks to sec you ; my Behula 
and Lak9mlndara, stand before me ! Tell me 
truly that you are no other.' * O mother ' Behula 
said * what introduction do we need to you ? 
We are your own Behula and Laksmlt^dara, cry no 
more, O mother. Here is the husband of my heart, 
restored to life I * At these words, Amala broke into 
sobs, and hearing her weep, the people of the 
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village ran to her house. They asked her 
what it was that made her cry ! Some said that 
Behula had returned. People were struck with 
wonder, — the dead Lakjraindara had come to life 
again ! Said they ' we nei’er saw or heard of such 
a thing — Behula has restored her husband to life.' 

The names of most of the other authors of 
Manasa Mahgal known up to now, are here 
enumerated. The latest of these writers, Raja 
Rajsimha of Susung Durgapur in the district of 
Mymensing lived 125 years ago. 

4 - Ksmajivana (1770 A. D.) 

5 - Raja Rajsirfiha. 
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From Behula's visit to her father's house 
by Ketaka Das K*emananda. 
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6 . Anupa Chandra. 

7. Kriv^ananda. 

8. Gangadas Sen. 

9. Gopi Chandra. 

10. Pandit Gang! Das. 

11. Golaka Chandra. 

12. Govinda Das. 

13. Chandrapati. 

14. Jagat Vallabha. 

15. Vipra Jagannatha. 

16. Jagannath Sen. 

‘ 7 - Jagamohan Mitra. 

18. Jaydev Das. 

19. Dwija Jay Ram. 

20. V'ipra janakinath. 

21. Janakinath Das. 

22. Nanda Lai. 

23. Naraya^a. 

24. Dwija Valarama. 

25. Valarama Das. 

26. \'aae9war. 

27. Madhusudan De. 

28. Yadunath Pandit. 

29. Raghunath. 

30. Viprarata Dev. 

31. Ramakantha. 

32. Rati Kanthasen. 

33. Dwija Rasik Chandra. 

34. Radha Krisna. 

35. Ramchandra. 

36. Vipraram Das. 

37. Ramdas Sen. 

38. Ram Nidhi. 

39. Ram Vinoda. 
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40. Dwija Vaiijfl Das. 

41. Variifldhana. 

42. Vanamall 

43. Vardhaman Das. 

44. Vallabha Ghose. 

45. Vijaya. 

46. Vipra Das. 

47. Vifvefvar. 

48. Vi?nu Pal. 

49. Sasihibara Sen. 

50. Sitapati. 

51. Sukavi Das. 

52. Sukha Das. 

53. Sudam Das. 

54. ' Dwija Hari Ram. 

55. Dwija Hridaya. 

56. Kamal Narayana. 

57. Kavi Karnapur. 

58. Haridas. 

In closing this account of the literature of the 
Manasa-cult, it must be remembered that in a 
country where women commonly courted death 
on their husband’s funeral pyre, this story of 
Behula may be reganled as the poet’s natural 
tribute at the feet of their ideal. 


(6) Songs in honour of Chandl Devi. 

Religion has been the main -spring of activity 
in this country from the earliest times. Astronomy 
originated with us, from the necessity for calculating 
the auspicious times for holding sacrifices. Geo- 
metry came into existence in order to settle the 
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shape and size of altars. Poetry welled up for the 
singing of hymns to Crod. Mundane considerations 
never seriously occupied the attention of Indians or 
served as any inspiration to them. 

¥ 

Bengali poetry was employed in its earlier Howtlie 
stages for religious purposes. Poems in honour of %r9SStl\y 
Manasa Devi, Chandf and other local deities testify iwp^'oviwl. 
to the same inspiring motive in their writers. 

The songs in honour of the house-hold deities 
had to be recited on the occasions of their worship. 

This was enjoined as a part of the religious func- 
tion itself. Men and women assembled in great 
numbers in places of worship, inspired by faith, 
and the poets who wrote the poems gradually 
felt the need to make their performance really 
interesting and attractive. The earliest specimens 
of songs, in honour of the tutelary deities of Bengal, 
are generally short. They gave stories in brief 
form illustrating the might and grace of particular 
deities. F"or (his purpose, a short and simple tale, 
without any pretensions to st holarship or poetical 
merit, was first composed ; the next poet sought to 
improve upon (his work, and as particular religious 
sects gained ground and counted increasing num- 
bers of votaries, their religious poems also improv- 
ed, tilt the melfe outlines of the earlier writers grew 
into elaborate poems in the hands of later poets. 

Here, in Bengal, people lived in straw-butll huts Reil^oa 
themselves, while the oratory of their tutelary 
deity was often made of bricks, and rich people pMiry# 
living in brick-built mansions, always spent far 
larger sums of money on their chapels than on their 
own dwelling rooms. The finest touches of decora* 
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tive art they could command were employed to 
adorn the temple. The idea of luxury could have 
no hold upon a people wdio lived plainly themselves 
but applied their aesthetic talents and capital to 
religious purposes. It could not produce any heart- 
burning by creating a sense of social inequality, 
as the ownership of a Matha or temple could not 
give rise to jealousy, however great and costly 
might be its decoration. The portals of a temple 
were open to all equally. At the same time art re- 
ceived its highest impetus from religious motive. 

Bengali poetry also, like these chapels, had for 
its chief and primary object the worship of deities 
till it gradually become intermixed and enriched with 
romantic incidents of the human world, even as the 
walls and door-ways of a temple wert* decorated 
with fresco-paintings and sculptures on bas- 
relief representing scenes from life. 

However crude may be the poetu literature 
dealt with in these chapters, it always makes an 
attempt to give expression to the trutli that righti- 
ousness is upheld by the Almighty's law, that faith 
conquers in the long run and that the sceptic with 
all his brilliance and power ultimately sinks into 
insignificance. 

The songs to which we have rc|pirred, formed 
the popular literature of Bengal and existed in some 
crude shape in the country before the PourAnik 
Renaissance. Though latterly taken up by the 
Brahmaaic School, their subjects had been con. 
ceived and worked out by the people in an earlier 
epoch of our history when Brahmanic power 
had not yet asserted itself. The Brahmins im- 
proved these compositions by introducing Sanskrit 
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words and many fine passages of classical 
beauty into them, but the subject-matter of 
the poems proves that it was the people who 
gave them their original shape. The chief charac- 
ters do not belong to the highest castes and the 
Brahmin has hardly any part in the drama of the 
poems. Dhanapati. ^rimanta, LahanS. Khi.llang, 
Chand, Behula,— the main personages in all these 
poems, belong to the merchant-classes, which do 
not hold a very high position in Hindu society. 
The hunter Kalaketu comes from one of the lowest 
castes. In the manner in which the deities are 
represented to help their votaries, there is evidently 
a coarse and rustic element which indicat e.s that 
the poems originated with the populace, rather than 
with the more refined class<‘s. In any case, it is th<' 
people who still patronise them, for by far the 
larger number of the Mss. of these poems I 
recovered from the houses of carpenters, black- 
smiths and other artizans. The Sanskritic School 
of poets, while embellishing the style and diction 
of these works, could not, at the same time, rebuild 
the plot or otherwise improve their subject-matter. 

The history of the origin of the Chandi-cult is 
not easy to trace, W'hethcr she was originally the 
deity of the |||ongolians and Dravadians, latterly 
admitted into the Hindu pantheon, as we have 
supposed,— or she represents in an altered garb the 
mythological tradition of Semeremis, the queen of 
Assyria, who conquered Bactria about 2000 B. C. — 
or as the Indian Anna Purna she is to be identified 
with Anna F^erenna the goddess of the Romans, 
distributing cakes, whose festivals were celebrated 
on the 15th of March, ih a problem winch is not 
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within the scope of this treatise to solve. The late 
discovery made in Crete by Dr. Evans of the image 
of a goddess standing on a rock with lions on either 
sides, which is referred to a period as remote as 
3000 B. C. has offered another startling point in 
regard to the history of tJic Chandl-cult. The mother 
in the Hindu mythology ride.s a lion, and in Mfir* 
kandeya Chandl there is a well-known passage 
where she stands on a rock with a lion beside, her 
for warring against the demons. 

As heretofore mentioned, there was latterly an 
attempt on the part of the Bralimin ])oets to 
connect the humble deities worshipped by rural folk 
with the gods and goddesses of the Paurfinic 
pantheon. Mangal Chandl — a popular deity, was 
thus associated by thi* later poets with that Chandl 
who was described by .Mfirkandeya. 

There are two stories which from the subject- 
matter of all poems in honour o*^ Mangal Chandl. 
The first one is — 

The story of KSIaketu. 

NilSmbara, son of Indra, was born into this 
world under a curse, as Kalaketu. the hunter He 
married Phullars. daughter of .Sapjr.raketu, who 
used to sell in the market the v^^on and other 
flesh that he brought by hunting, and thus the pair 
earned Ureir livelihood. The wild beasts of the 
forest, with the lion at their head, applied to Chandl 
for protection, as Kalaketu seemed bent on annihi- 
lating them. The lion himself was somewhat 
crest-fallen as he could not give effective aid 
to those who owed allegiance to him as their Lord 
Chandl was moved to compassion and granted the 
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boon tfaal Kilaketu thotsld no longer be able to 
molest or destroy them. 

It was morning and the dairy maids were cann- 
ing their curds in pitchers to the market for sale. 
On the right the cows were gracing m the pastures 
and the village looked lovely under the morning 
breeze. Kalaketu the hunter, with his quiver on his 
back and a great bow in his hand, and ciysta! 
ear-drops in his ears went forth on his usual Imnt- 
ing excursion. As he was about lo enter the dense 
forest, he saw a lizard of a golden colour. This 
lizard, he thought, was not a good omen. He 
tied up the animal with the string of his bow and 
thought it would serve for a meal if no other should 
be forthcoming that day. 

By the will of Chandl, a dense fog covered the 
forest that morning, and though Kalaketu wandered 
all round it in quest of a quarry, he could find 
none. Growing hungry, as the day advanced, with 
his fruitless search, he returned home, and ac- 
quainted his wife Fhullara with the tale of his dis- 
cvppointment. He suggested that she should go to 
their neighbour BimaiS and ask for the loan of a 
few seers of khud vt ricc-dust and some salt, and 
pointed out the lizanl which lay bound with the 
string of his iJl^w ; this might also be killed and 
cooked, as no better could be found, lo appease 
their hunger for the day. 

Phullara went to her friend Biinata tor the loan 
and in the meantime Kalaketu found in the cottage 
a small quantity of flesh left unsold the day 
before. He carried this lo (iolt ghat to try if any 
purchaser could be found for it. 
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The lizard, who was no other than Chandl her- 
self, now came out from the noose in which she 
was tied and assumed the form of a beautiful 
woman. Her complexion was of the colour of 
Atasi flower and her dark hair fell down her back in 
luxuriant curls. She looked like a damsel of sixteen. 
Her silk sari, her golden bracelets, her necklace 
sparkling with precious diamonds, her bodice em- 
broidered with gems inset by Vi^wa Karma himself, 
the god of art, the majesty of her demeanour — all 
indicated her noble rank, seemingly that of a queen. 
When poor Phullara came back to her hut, she 
could not trust her own eyes. Bewildered, she 
made a low obeisance to the lady, asking her who 
she was and why she had condescended to grace 
their lowly dwelling place with her august presence. 

Chandl gave her story in language which had a 
double meaning. She said that her husband was 
old and poor and showered his favour on hrr co- 
wife, whom he placed on his head, while she was 
treated with great indifference. This referred to 
^iva, the co-wife being the (langes, who is re- 
presented as borne on the head of tiie (jreat God. 
But Phullara understood the statement in its 
ordinary sense and did not at all suspect her guest, 
to be the goddess Chandi. 

Poor l^hullara, living in great poverty, prided 
herself on the love of her husband and was con- 
tented. .She did not now wish the beautiful 
damsel to be seen by Kalaketu ; so hiding her jeal- 
ousy as best she could, with smiles, she advised her 
to return to her own home. “ For said she “ the 
night IS approaching, and it is not safe for one of 
your position to spend the night in a stranger's 
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house/' ‘'You call your husband a stranger to 
me ?" Said Chandl, “ but he is devoted to me !'’ 
and indeed it was true that Kalaketu the hunter 
was a worshipper of Chandl. At these words of 
the goddess, Phullars’s voice became choked with 
tears ; but without manifesting any external sign of 
her emotion, she quoted from the ^astras to show 
the grave indiscretion of staying in a strange 
house without permission. Think of Sita " she 
said “ how faultless she was, yet she was put 
to shame, because she had lived in Rfivana's house 
for a time ; Renuka, the wife of Bhrigu, was behead- 
ed becJiuse her husband suspected her. If your 
co-wife quarrels with you. you can surely give tit 
for tat. Why should you h‘ave your husband’s roof 
for that ?*’ 


“ I understand my own affairs," said Chandi, “it 
is not for you to instruct me in my duty." At this, 
a fee ling of great unrest overtook PhullarS, and she 
tried by a description of her abjt'Ct poverty to 
work upon her guest’s mind, that she might give up 
the idera of staying with them. She said, “ onlv 
look, lady, at my poor hut, the roof made of palm 
leaves, supported on a single post made of ricinus 
tree ! It breaks every year in the summer-storms. 
In the month of \ ai^likha. the fierce sun glares over 
head and its rays arc like living fire. There is no 
shade to be found under the trees, my feet burn on 
the hot sands, as I go to the market to sell the meat. 
My torn rags are so scanty that I can scarcely draw 
them up to cover my head. If I leave my basket 
in the market for a moment, the kites fall upon it, 
and empty it immediately. Through the days of 
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Jyai^fha we have scarcely any food, and live, for 
the most part, on wild berries. In the months of 
and ^rivaoa, when the newly formed clouds 
cover the sky, the village roads become muddy and 
pools full of water, a host of leeches bite me as 
1 go out, though a snake-bite would be more 
welcome, for it would end my miseries. In the month 
of Bh&dra, our whole village is flooded and scarcely 
can I find a customer for my meat. At the approach 
of A9vina, every one, seems to be happy, and the 
goddess Uma is worshipped in big houses. There 
is dance and merry-making, and people are dressed 
in beautiful raiment. But goats are sacrificed to 
the Goddess at every house, so our meat will not 
sell in the market, and in this hut we have so often 
to fast. In the winter-months, the little fire that we 
kindle with stray fuel gathered from the woods 
scarcely warms us. For want of clothes, I often 
wear the skin of a deer, which but ill protects me 
from cold. Then comes the spring season, when the 
jasmine blooms and the bee whispers love to it 
gathering its honey. With the spring’s soft influ- 
ence in their hearts, maidens and youths are love- 
sick, But poor Phuilara feels only the pain ol 
hunger. Why do you, Oh noble lady, couft a life 
so wretched as must be that of a huntePs wife.*' 
Her eyes glistened with tears as she related the 
story of her woes. 

Nor did she at all exaggerate her miseries ; only 
Kalaketu’s love made such amends for the ills of 
life that she did not mind them. When the 
hunter’s well-formed strong arm served as a 
pillow to her in the night, what she did she care 
for want of a nice bed ? When eating what she 
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had cooked, Kftlaketu praised her for her good 
cooking, what did she care that no food was 
left for her ! Did she not feel gratified that her 
husband was happy, though she might ,have to fast 
all day herself ? And who was this^ woman that 
came now to rob her of her husband's love— the 
only thing she prized in life ? Alas, exposure and 
hardship had sullied her youthful beauty ; could she 
ever be a match for this paragon of beauty ! She 
had no qualifications to commend her to her hus- 
band, except her love for him. What will she do 
now? Her heart broke at these thoughts. But 
Chandl was not at all moved by the accounts of 
poverty. ** Wry well Phullara/’ she said, from this 
day there will be no more poverty in this house. 
You see my jewels? With them 1 can buy a king, 
dom. Come, do not grieve, you will have a share 
of my wealth and 1 shall not be blamed for coming 
here: for Kalaketu himself brought me, drawing 
me hither by his noble qualities. " 


Phttliari 
feels Jea* 
lousy. 


This was what Phullara understood her to say. 

But indeed her words bore another sense, and in 
that sense were true ; for she said Kalaketu himself 
had brought her there bound with the string of 
his how. The word in Bengali means both a 
bow-string and noble qualities. 

Grief was like to rend Plmllari's heart at these 
last words of Chandi. She could no longer suppress 
her feelings. Great tears fell from her eves, and 
she turned and went weeping all the way to meet ioiu wife 
Kilaketu at GolaghAt. There, as the hunter was 
negotiating the sale, Phullara approached him with 
tearful eyes. He was struck with wonder — never 
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having seen her moved in such a manner— and 
asked what was it that caused her so much pain. 
‘‘You have no co-wife/’ he said “and no sister-in-law 
nor mother-in-law to quarrel with you in the house. 
Why then, O my darling, do you weep?” Phullarfl 
replied, “I have none, my lord, to quarrel with. It is 
true that you are my all. But it is you who have 
caused me this pain. What fault did you lind in me 
that you have become a villain like Havana ! Whose 
wife have you brought to our house i The king of 
Kalihga is a cruel tyrant. He will kill you and 
rob me of my honour by force, if ht* gets the slight- 
est inkling of your act.” 

Kslaketu stood wonder-struck for a moment 
and then said “ This is no time for joking. I am 
dying of hunger. If what you charge me with is 
false, I shall cut off your nose with a knife. Kala- 
ketu's address was rough but straight-forward, as 
befitted an illiterate huntsman of his class. It is 
difficult for the foreign reader to understand the 
abhorrence with which tht‘ huntsman is regarded in 
Bengal life. He is something of a {)oacher, some- 
thing of a trapper and altogether a savag<‘. Through- 
out this poem, the poet seeks to deprive Kalakctu 
of any refinement as will a|>j>ear from this coarse 
threat to his wife. Phullara, of course, was far from 
being sorry at his abuse ; for his words indicated his 
innocence. Both of them, therefore, hurried home, 
and when near the hut, Kalak<*tu saw a strange sight, 
as though ten thousand moons illumined the vault of 
night. A damsel whose beauty dazzled the eyes, 
was standing with gaze fixed on the sky. The 
glowing light of evening fell on her profu.se black 
hair, tinting it with a golden hue. She looked like 
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a statue of stainless marble carved in relief aj^ainst 
Ihe azure. She wore a crown on her head which 
shone in the light, the diamonds sparkling with 
wonderful brilliance. The majesty of heV form 
-struck the huntsman dumb. He fell to th^ ground, 
bowing down to her in reverence. After this, he 
asked her who she was and what w^as her mission 
there. Chandl stood silent without a word. Then 
Kalaketu said, ** The home of a huntsman is deemed 
unholy. The bones of animals lie strewn around it, 
and it is filled with the smell of rotten meat. For any 
one, of your position, this is not a fit place to come 
to. It will require you a bath in the Ganges to 
cleanse >ou of your sin. in coming to visit such 
foul quarters. Why is it, O mother, I ask ag^in, 
that you have come here ?” Chandl .still gave no 
reply. The hunter continued : — 

The world will speak ill of you if you remain 
in this house ; and infamy, you know, is death to 
woman. Come with me, leave the house and 1 am 
read^ to lead you back to your home. But 1 shall 
not go alone with you ; Phullara will accompany us, 
and we shall select a path frequented by our friends. 
In reply to this Chandi uttered not a word, and 
Kalaketu said impatiently You are no doubt the 
daughter of a rich man and a rich man’s wife loo. 1 
am only a poor huntsman w hostr touch is avoided by 
all. What business can there possibly be that would 
bring you to my house ? 1 humbly beg that you 

should leave this house at once.” But Chandi smiled 
and did not at all seem inclined to move. Then the 
huntsman said * Be witness, O setting sun, that this 
woman means mischief and taking his bow^ he 
aimed an arrows at her. To his great surprise he 
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found, however, that he could not shoot* His bauds 
seemed to be controlled by a mysterious power* The 
arrow could not be released and both it and the 
bow became rigid in his hands. Phullara came to 
his rescue, but could not take away either the bow or 
the arrow from her husband's hands. Kslaketu stood 
like one, turned to stone, and for causes unknown 
to himself, tears fell from his eyes. He tried to 
speak but could not. He seemed to be fixed to the 
spot by a spell and stood, looking like a painted 
archer. 


Chandl 
appears 
^n her 
Arn form* 


Chandl said, “My son, I am Chandi. I have come 
to help you in your poverty. You will worship me 
on the third day of every week. Only place my ghai 
in your home and there will be no end to your pros- 
perity. 


Kalaketu, now restored to speech, said “ Par* 
don me, but how can I believe you to be Chandf ? 
My whole life has been spent in wickecltiess. 1 
have killed numberless animals — in fact killing is 
my avocation. You probably know some spell by 
which you have overpowered me. If you are 
really Chandl then mercifully show yourself to me, 
O Divine Mother, in that form in which you arc 
worshipped by the world." 


In a moment the figure of the damsel grew^ in 
size. The crown on her head seemed to touch the 
starry regions of the sky, and her ten arms holding 
the lotus, the discus, the triand, and other weapons 
were extended outwards in the ten directions. Her 
gracious face, full of majesty and glory, smiled on 
him with motherly love. Her apparel bedecked with 
jewels, fluttered in the evening breeze. One of 
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her feet was placed on a lion and the other on the 
demon-king Mahisgsura. Thus sublime and awe- 
inspiring, she revealed herself to the sight of the 
mortal couple and the winds threw treasijrtis of the 
flowers to the feet of the graciou| mother of the 
universe. 

Kglaketu and PhulIarS with folded palms stood 
before Chandl, tears still flowing from their eyes. 
Gradually the form of Chandl faded away in the 
sky. The whole thing appeared to have been an 
illusion. The tint of the Divine Mother was 
merged in the colour of the Atasi flower which 
abounded in the place. Her hair vanished in the 
clouds. Her majesty spread itself in the quiet glow 
of the firmament, and slowly the glorious vision 
passed away. The earth and heaven appeared 
like the sacred emblem of her divine presence. 
Then, once more she stood before them in the form 
of the beautiful damsel standing at the cottage door, 
and asking what boon the couple would beg of her. 
Kfllaketu only half articulately said, " Oh Mother, 
we want nothing more, our life is made blessed ; 
our wants are all satisfied.” 

Chandl now bestowed a valuable ring on the 
huntsman and showed where a great treasure lay 
buried in seven jars. She also helped him to cany 
the treasure to his cottage. Her command was, that 
Kglaketu should found a kingdom in Guzrat with 
the rnoney and there rule hb subjects justly, and 
introduce the worship of Chandl amongst .them. 

Next morning Kilakctu went forth with the ring 
to turn into hard-cash. The money changer to whom 
he applied was Murgri ^ila,% dishonest fellow, who 
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tried to cheat him of the precious possession by 
paying him a nominal value. But the diamond in 
the ring was peerless and Chandi had told Kslaketu 
of its value. After much haggling the price was 
settled at seven crores of rupees. 

With this money, and the treasure found in the 
jars, he proceeded to Guzrat where he cut down 
the forests and founded a city in honour of Chandl. 
A great flood in the meantime overtook the king- 
dom of Kalinga and the people there became 
homeless. With Vulgn Mahdala at their head they 
came to Guzrat in crowds to inhabit it. Amongst 
them came Rharu Datta — a knave who, with his glib 
tongue and high sounding phrases won his way 
into the confidence of King Kalaketu ; but Bharu 
grievously oppressed the people, and so he was 
turned out of Guzrgt by order of the King. Whil6 
in this plight he uttered a mysterious threat, saying, 
“ Phullara the Queen will soon be reduced again to 
her old position as the wife of a huntsman. She 
wdll once more carry baskets on her head as she 
u.sed to do.’' He went to Kalinga ancl there gaining 
access to the court of the king, gave information 
as to how Kalaketu formerly a poor h intsman in 
his dominion, had now founded a new kingdom in 
Guzrat by taking away with him, nearly half the 
population of Kalinga. At this report the monarch’s 
anger knew no bounds. He led an hostile expedi- 
tion and Kslaketu was conquered and thrown into 
prison. There in deep despair, the huntsman 
offered prayer to Chandi. He was to be beheaded 
the next morning. In this desperate pliglit he looked 
up to heaven and prayed with all his heart to have 
once more a sight of tfert Mother of the Universe 
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who had condescended to visit his cottage when he 
was a huntsman. She came again and held out her 
gracious hand offering him her benediction. That 
night a terrible dream was dreamt ^ the king oi 
Kalinga that his army was destroyed mysteriously 
by some unseen agency. He was so inipressed that 
next day he restored Kalaketu to his kingdom, and 
his own army was restored to life by the grace of 
Chandi. Bhsru Datta was turned out from both the 
kingdoms and the two kings became fast friends. 

Shortly after this, Kalaketu died and went to 
heaven, as Nilamvara, son of Indra the period of 
the curse having expired. Phullarfi who had been 
Chhaya, Nilambara\s wife and had been horn as the 
daughter of Sanjayaketu with the object of sharing 
the misfortunes of her husband, accompanied him 
to heaven, on the expiration of her self-imposed 
term of life on earth. 

Puspaketu, son of Kalaketu and PhullarS. then 
became the King of Guzrat. 

We now pass to the second of these two compa- 
nion-stories. which, although different, always 
form a single volume : 


The Story of (rltnanla Sadagar. 

Ratnanials, a nymph of Indra ’s heaven was, 
under a curse, born on earth as Khullana. 

The merchant Dhanapati was in the full vigour 
of his youth. He was a well built man of hand* 
some features, well-versed in the fashionable learn- 
ing of the day and immensely rich. Ht^ had a wife 
named Lahaf)g. 
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His favourite amusement was playing with pi- 
geons. The male pigeon was taken to the forest 
and there let loose while its mate was kept in the 
house of our hero — many miles off. The male pi- 
geon would then, inspite of obstructions, fly back 
home to join his companion and the homeward 
flight of the bird through the sky would be en- 
thusiastically watched by the young men who 
sported with them. One day Dhanapati had loosed 
his male pigeons, as usual, in an adjoining wood. 
All of them returned except one who was pursued 
by a kite. Seeing no other way to escape from his 
enemy, the pigeon dropped to the ground and hid 
itself in the outer garments of a very young and 
fascinating maiden. This lady was no other than 
Khullana — the daughter of Laksapati — the mer- 
chant. The girl was much pleased with the beauty 
of the bird and gave it shelter. 

Now, Dhanapati waited some time for his favou- 
rite pigeon but when it grew late and the wanderer 
was not forthcoming, he commenced a vigorous 
search with his companions. He ran along the 
steep edge of the hills, through thorny plants and 
briers, till breathless, coming to the limits of a 
village named Ichhsninagar, he heard that Lak$a- 
pati^s daughter Khullana had taken possession of 
his pet-bird. He at once hied to the mango groves 
where Khullana was gaily rambling with her maids. 
Khullana knew that Dhanapati was the husband of 
her cousin Lahand- This relationship, gives a wo- 
man liberty in Hindu society to make a little fun 
mer^ant Khullana did not allow the opportunity to slip, 
aad the In coquettish tones, she argued with Danapati — now 
for his bird, that it had come of its own 
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accord and she could not give it up. The kite would 
have killed it and as she had saved its life, Dhana* 
pati had no right over it. The more the' young 
merchant argued this point, the more did she smile 
sweetly and stood firm in her resolve not to return 
the pigeon. ». 

The charming smiles of this young and lovely 
damsel made Dlianapati’s head giddy. He forgot 
all about his pigeon and stood rooted to the ^ot 
lost in a reverie. The girl, however, returned 
the bird and disappeared with her maids. But the 
echo of her joyous laughter rang in Dhanapati’s 
ears after she had gone. 

His first act on returning home was to depute to^ar^ 
janSrdana, a Brahmin and a match-maker, to 
propose to Lak^apati that he should give him his 
daughter in marriage. 

Lak^pati could make no objection to such a 
proposal. Considering all points, where could he 
expect to find a better birde-groom than Dhana- 
patl ? He had already a wife, it was true, but peo- 
ple of his rank and position were scarcely expected 
to remain contented with one wife, and this could 
not be held as a disqualification. Lak^apati's wife 
however, objected to give her fair daughter to Dha- 
napati, because she knew his wife LahanS, to be a 
termagant. " It would be better,” she said, " to 
drown our Khullana in the Ganges than to gfive 
her away to a man who has already a wife and that 
wife of the temper of Lahana.” The astrologer 
was called in ; he examined the marks on the palm 
of Khullana and prophesied that if she were not 
given to a man who already had a wife, she was 
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sure to become a widow. Now, widi^whood in Indh 
h held more terrible than death. So the frightenifed , 
mother immediately gave her consent. But Dhan^^t 
pati himself had to obtain the permission of Laha- 
na to marry a second wife. 7'he hews of the||»^ 
negotiations had already reached Lahana^ and she 
sat in one corner of her room as angry as the 
Summar^clouds when it is ready to hurl the 
thunder-bolt. But though a shrew and obstinate* 
she could be weak to the verge of folly. Dhanapati 
had oothing else to plead than to say a few sweet 
words to her ; “ You are so beautiful, my darling ; 
but having no one to aid you in the duties of the 
kitchen, you are growing sickly. How I pity your 
lot ! If you do not mind it, dear wife, I shall find for 
you one who will be like a maid-servant in the kitchen 
and carry out all your orders in domestic affairs.^’ 
shewed her also five tolas of gold which he intend- 
ed to give to the goldsmith to make a pair of 
bracelets of a wonderfully beautiful pattern for 
her. Lahana^s anger was dispersed like the 
summar-clouds at these sweet words from her hus- ^ 
band and, accepting his gift, she readily gave her 
consent to the proposed match. Thus Khullanfi was 
married to Dhanapati. 

At that very time a pair of birds called 
and sari was purchased by the king of Ujani. 
These birds had a marvellous gift, they talked like 
men. As there was no arti.st in the country who 
could make a beautiful cage of gold for the birds, 
and as the artists of Gauda were noted for their 
skill in making gold-cages, the king asked Dhana- 
pati to go to Gauda and give orders for a first-class 
gold cage ; he was to see it done and carry it to 
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this order, the King; smSed 
"Md " I depute you for this task because f 
.iCnpw that .you have recently married a very beautiful 
. bride, and you iriH not wish to stay long at Gauda ; i 
' ^11 therefofe have the thing done in the shortest 
possible time.” 

Dhanapati Sadagara left UjSni for Gauda con* 
signing young and lovely Khullana to the rare of 
LahanS- 

Now Lahana bore Khullana no grudge. True to 
the promises she had made to her husband, she 
treated the girl with great kindness, taking parti- 
cular care to prepare dainties for her, and looking 
to her comfort with the watchful eyes of a loving 
sister. But Durvala, the maid-servant, did not like 
this state of things. As long as there was no 
quarrel between the co- wives, thought she, the 
task of the maid-servant was but thankless drudgery. 
“ As soon as there is a quarrel between such per- 
sons, either will hold my services dear if 1 can 
abuse the other.” Thinking in this strain, she 
privately warned Lahanft against indulging in 
such affection for the co-wife. ** Your d4rk thick 
hair is already strewn with gray,” she said, ” the 
hair of Khullana, on the other hand, is as black as 
a cluster of bees and as pleasant to see as the 
plumes of a peacock. Your cheeks are darkened 
by the shadows of passing youth, whereas young 
Khullana’s face glows with the freshness of the 
dawn ; while her beauty is gradually brightening, 
yours is waning. When the merchant returns, he 
will be drawn by the fresher charms of his young 
wife and your position will be permanentiy in tint 
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kitchen. Why not take early steps to save yourself 
from such coming danger? You are feeding a 
venomous snake with milk. Take care, or it may 
bite you and so put an end to your life.'' 

Now, Lahana, as already said, was rather stupid. 
She lent a credulous ear to this mischievous advice, 
and asked Durvala if she could help her with 
any device by which she might get rid of her co- 
wife or otherwise bring her husband completely 
within her own control. Durvala went in her turn 
to Lila, a Brahmin widow, versed in the charms by 
which a wife may fully control her husband. She 
prescribed a charm which required the following 
ingredients: tortoise-claws, raven’s blood, dragon’s 
scales, shark's suet, bat’s wool, dog's gall, lizard’s 
intestine, and an owlet dwelling in the cavity of 
a rock.* Ending her advice, however, Lila said ^‘Tiiis . 
charm will doubtless have its due effect ; but 1 
am not sure how far it will help you to gain your 
end. In some cases it fails and I cannot say, with 
certainty, that in yours it will be infallible. There 
is one thing, however, which I can assure you, will 
help you to win your husband’s love, and is better 
to my mind, than all these medicinal charms put to- 
gether.” “What is that?” asked Lahana with eager- 
ness. “ It is sweet words,” 1 Jla said, ” and a loving 
temper that will act best of all to win the love 

• These extraordinary ingredients for the preparation of 
charms were used by the Indian gypsies who wandered all over the 
world during the middle ages, and were thus known to the people 
of East and West alike. We find them again in the description 
of the witch’s broth in Macbeth which includes among other 
things, adder’s fork, eye of newt, scale of dragon, maw of shark, 
wool of bat, gall of goat, lizard’s legs and wings of owlet. This 
list strikingly tallies with that given in this Chandi Kivya by 
Mukundarftm who was a Bengali, contempollny of Shakespmre. 
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of your husband/* Lahani said : But it is absurd f 

I have hitherto ruled my house alone. If I find 

that he grows indiffierent to me, while KhulianA is in . 

high favour, I shall not be able to brook it. My course 

has always been like this. If I found a flaw in my 

husband, however small it might be, I made much 

of It, and continually harped upon his weak point. I 

cannot consent to live here like a tame lamb. It was 

foolish to send for you, Lila, in order to receive this 

advice!” She then <lismissed the wise woman, and 

after consultation with Durv.da, had recour.se to 

another device. She liad a letter written, pur- Another 

porting to have been addressed to herself by 

Dhanapati, from Gauda. It ran as follows: — 

My blessings on you, my loving wife, LahanS ! false 

I hope you and all with you are all well. I am at letter. 
Gauda and shall probably stay for sometime longer. . 

I have some misgivings about Khullana, and my de- 
cision is deliberate, f feel that my marriage with 
her has not been approved of by the gods. It 
was an inauspicious affair. No sooner was I 
marri-^d to her, than there came a command from 
the Raja of Ujanl requiring me to leave home and 
to sojourn in distant parts ; and since then I have 
had no peace of mind. It is not safe or desirable to 
treat Khullana with love and affection, lest Provi- 
dence be further enraged and hurl more miseries 
upon me. You must do as 1 say. As soon as you 
get this letter, strip her of alt ornaments and fine 
apparel. Give her a rag of coarse khuea cloth to 
wear, and appoint her to tend the sheep in the 
fields. Give her half a meal of coarse quality and 
let her sleep in the place where the rice is husked. 

Do not omit to cany out these orders/* 
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Lahana thought if Khullanfi were treated in 
this way, her beauty would fade and she would 
never be able to gain full control over her husband's 
heart. This would happen as a matter of course 
from hardship, starvation and exposure. 

This letter was enclosed in an envelope, and 
Lahana, with tearful eyes, professing great love for 
Khullana, met her and showed it to her, at the 
same time saying, that she was bound to carry out 
her hubband's orders, though she would do so with 
the greatest reluctance and her heart, in fact, was 
breaking at the thought of what was before her. 

Now, Khullana was very intelligent, and though 
not a shrew like Lahana, she could not be so easily 
made to yield to the stratagem without resistance. 
She saw the letter and pronounced it a forgery, 
declaring it impossible that her husband should' 
write in such a manner about her. The hand-writ- 
ing was not his, and the whole tning was the work 
of Lahana inspite of this great love which she 
professed for her. A hot discussion was soon fol- 
lowed by an exchange of blows. Lahani was 
the stronger of the tw'o. So Khullana could not 
long maintain the fight and had to yield to superior 
force. 

Thereupon the youthful Khullana, as beautiful 
as picture, clothed in rags and with only the leaf 
of a fig tree to protect her head from the sun, went 
out to the fields to tend the sheep. Unaccustomed 
to walking, she grew tired and weary and she could 
not manage the animals. They ran into the rice fields 
and ate up the plants, while the owners reproached 
her. She wiped away her tears with one hand, while 
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the other held the shephard’s crook. By. this time 

the spring had come. The trees were hung with 

blossoms and the fields were covered with fresh 

green verdure. The bees hummed in concert with 

the songs of the birds; and the Madhatl, the A^oka, 

and the Malati flowers looked like fringes ori the 

border-line of the sky. Amidst all this beauty, s pitej^a^ 

Khullani, inspite of her hardships, felt a longing 

to see her husband. She went up to the bee 

and begged it not to hum. She prayed the Kokila 

to go to Gauda and bring her, by its cooings, 

to her husband’s recollection. She caressed the 

tender Madhabl creeper, rich with the treasures 

of the spring that clung to the A^oka tree and 

called it most fortunate to have its supporter at 

hand. 

A few days passed in this manner and her beau- 
ty gradually faded. She could not eat the coarse 
food, she could not sleep on the hard ground, she 
could not manage the sheep that were placed in 
her charge. One day at noontide, as she w’as re- 
posing in the shade of a tree, Chandl appeared 
before her in a dream in the guise of her mother. 

" The sight of your misery rends my heart, 

O Khullana,” she said. “ The sheep named Sarva^l 
has been eaten up by a fox. LahanS will all but 
kill you to-day.” The girl awoke w'ith a start and 
sought forSarva^l. Alas! Sarva^I was gone. Tears 
rolled down her cheeks, as she cried ” Sarva^l, 

Sarva^I,” all about the held. She did not abandon 
her search till evening. But the sheep was not 
found. Khullana did not venture to return home, 
for fear of Lahana’s punishment. In the evening 
strolling all round the field with tearful eyts, 
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famished, worn-out, and fatigued as she was, she 
could no longer walk. The shades of evening 
spread over the earth. It was all so cool I There 
was a consolation in the very darkness of the 
night — a healing breath in the breeze and KhuUani 
thought she was safe from the sight of men and 
began to Aveep in silence, resigning herself to 
Chandl, when suddenly she saw at a little distance, 
lights kindled by five beautiful damsels. They were 
KhttllanS doing some thing which she could not understand. 

Chandl. With slow pace she came up to them and intro- 
duced herself to these damsels, who were no 
other than five nymphs of Indra's heaven. They 
were grieved to hear of the miseries of Khullanft, 
and asked her to worship Chandl as they were there 
doing, giving her every assurance that the cause of 
her grief would be removed thereby. 

There, with heart cleansed of all sin by her mani- 
fold sufferings, — with the resignation and faith of one 
who is helpless, — she offered flowers to Chandl, and 
a feeling of pure satisfaction and complacency stole 
over her which she had never known before. She 
felt contented with her lot and now cared not what 
might befal her, Slie slept at night with the five 
nymphs and had a quiet and undisturbed rest Next 
morning she looked prettier than she had ever 
done before. 

As Khullana did not return home at night, Laha-* 
na felt great anxiety about her safety. Has any 
evil/' she thought, “befallen Khullani ? Who 
knows what has come upon her, she may have been 
^cars.* by some wild beast, or which would be worse, 

she may have been taken away by wicked men, 
young and beautiful as she is ! My husband will 
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shortly return and what shall I say to him? He 
especially commended her to my charge.” Lahans 
- felt uneasy and could not sleep all night. 

That very night Dhanapati, the me»-chant, had a 
dream, in which Khullanfi seemed to^ppear before 
him, and tenderly censure him for forgetting her 
so long. He felt a great desire to meet his young 
wife, and as the cage was now ready, set out for 
home, the very next morning. 

In the meantime Lahand had sent her people 
to search for Khullanfi. In the morning she came 
of her own accord and Lahanfi having repented 
of her wickedness, received her with open arms, 
and began once more to show her all that loving 
care with which she had treated her before Durvatfi 
had poisoned her mind against her. 

Dhanapati returned to Ujanl. There, after an 
interview with tlie king Vikrama Ke9arl, from whom 
he received praise and re^Nards, he came home, and 
went straight to the inner appartments of his house. 
After a formal interview with Lahanfi, he hastened 
to meet Khullanfi. She was dressed in the finest 
attire and looked exceedingly beautiful ! The 
merchant addressed her with loving words but the 
coy damsel would give no response, which only 
enhanced his eagerness to enjoy her company. 
When they were alone together, in answer to 
his words of endearment, tears flowed from her eyes. 
Her confidence was gradually won, and then she 
produced the letter given her by Lahanfi, command- 
ing that Khullanfi should be sent away to the 
forest to tend the sheep. Dhanapati was taken by 
surprise at this disclosure, and heard with anger 
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and regret the sad tale of the miseries endured 
by Khullani in his absence. Being now convinced 
of her husband’s affection, Khullani willingly 
forgave the wickedness of the co-wife and gave 
free expression to the sweetness of her own feeling, 
while Dhanapati bitterly repented having left her 
in the care of so dangerous a woman as LahanS. 

Next day Khullana was asked by Dhanapati 
to provide a banquet for some friends whom he had 
invited ; and Lahana’s anger knew no bounds at 
being thus passed over in her own house. The in- 
vited guests thoroughly enjoyed the viands prepar- 
ed for them by Khullana, and lavished praise on her 
skilful cooking. This further wounded the feelings 
of Lahana, who had eaten nothing the whole day. 
In the evening, however, Khullana went to her and 
fell at her feet, asking forgiveness for any unknown 
offence she might have given her, and matters were 
mended by this kindly act. 

The poets here introduce an episode describing 
the srad ceremony of the father of Dhanapati, in 
which all his caste-men were invited to his house ; 
there a dispute arose as to which of them should 
receive precedence as the head-Kulin in that assemb- 
ly. Dhanapati himself assigned the preference to 
Chand the merchant, but aa^this, the argument wax- 
ed so hot that many of the host’s clansmen for- 
sook him. At this stage some wicked men present 
in the meeting, who wanted to lower Dhanapati 
in the estimation of all, seemed to cast a slur on 
the honour of his family by their insinuations 
against KhullanS’s character, as she had been, for 
a period, deprived of the protection of Zenaoa*life, 
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and sent to the fields to tend the sheep, Ohanapati 
was naturally indignant at this ; but as the party 
against him, who were jealous of his wealth and 
power, grew strong, KhullanS, inspite of her hus- 
band's strong objections, stepped forward on the 
scene and declared her unshaken resolve to pass 
through a number of ordeals with a view to estab- 
lishing her innocence. The ordeals began. A venom- 
ou> snake was let loose to bite her, but she appear- 
ed livelier after the bite, Chandl having herself pro- 
tected her favourite. Her enemies, however, said that 
it was all a trick, the snake was a harmless one. Next 
she was branded with a red-hot iron ; but by the 
grace of Chandl, it did not leave .any mark on her 
person. The relations again said that this was also 
a trick. The iron-bar was made red by some device 
without being heated. 

Next a house of lac was built and Khulland 
was placed inside, and it was set on fire. The fire 
spread with fury ; the lac-house was destroyed. 
Dhanapati grew mad with grief ; he offered to 
throw himself into the fire and put an end to his 
life, as without his loving wife KhullanA who had 
suffered great ills in life and now met a tragic death 
all for his own fault, life would be unbearable. But 
just as he stepped forv^rd to fling himself into the 
burning embers, there appeared Khullana fresher 
and livelier, than ever, — her red apparel shining in 
the glare of the fire, and not a hair of her head 
touched by the flames with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

The relations and friends stood wonder-struck 
at this spectacle, Instinctively they bowed to her 
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in reverence, and the matter came to an end, Khul- 
lanft having aquitted herself triumphantly in all 
the trials. 

Dhanapati next undertook a sea-voyage for 
trade. He fixed a day for setting out from home 
and called in an astrologer to say ^Yhethe^ that date 
would be auspicious or not. The fortune-teller 
ventured to say that he disapproved of the day, 
but such a contradiction seemed to Dhanapati like 
impertinence, and he ordered his servants to turn 
him out of the house with contumely. Khuilang 
meanwhile was worshipping Chandl in order 
to gain her favour and win her blessings for her 
husband on the eve of his departure*. 

When Dhanapati came to bid farewell to his 
wife and found her ('iigaged in this worship .of 
Chandl, he grew very angry and sayiifg “ What 
witch is this you are worshipping, wife !*' he kicked 
over the ghat and went away with a frown. 

On the high sea, the six ships of Dhanapati 
were all wrecked by a storm, wh»ch was sent by 
Chandl, — all, save the .Madhukara — that is to say, 
the flag-ship in which the merchant himself 
had embarked. After this disaster he Went to Ceylon. 
Near that Island in the great Indian ocean he saw 
a strange sight. Lotuses with red petals and 
large green leaves were springing up all over the 
blue waters, and moving gently in the breeze. On 
the noblest and loveliest of these flowers was 
seated a woman of unparalleled beauty. Her 
majestic looks'and the light that shone about her 
face spread a quiet glow over the blue waters, and 
she looked as if painted against the blue horiaon. 
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One might almost have imagined that the lotoses 
blushed for shame at being eclipsed by her resplen- 
dent beauty. And what was this woman doing ? 
Wonder of wonders ! she had caught with one 
tender hand a huge elephant which wiih the other 
she was putting into her mouth. The stem dt the 
lotus was shaking under its strange load, in which 
the beautiful and the grotesque were fantastically 
blended, and Dhanapati cried out in wonder : “ But 
how can the weak lotus bear so heavy a burden V* 


He landed in Ceylon and had an interview ^ M'ilh 
the king to whom he related this wonderful vision. 
The king only smiled and said it was a mad man's 
story, and all the courtiers laughed at him. It was 
a marvelf added the king, that his ship itself had 
not been swallowed up by the lady ! But when 
the merchant insisted on his point, and talked in 
all other respects like a sane man, he entered into 
an agreement with him, to the effect that he would 
forego half his kingdom and bestow it on Dhana- 
pati if he could show^ him the same phenome- 
non. Sliould it prove, however, that all was a 
mere fantasy, as the king thought, his ships and all 
his property would be confiscated and he would 
be thrown into a dungeon for life for putting a 
monarch to such trouble. 
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They both embarked on a ship and reached the 
spot where Dhanapati had witnessed the extra- 
ordinary spectacle. But a wide space of blue waters intopHeon* 
confronted them, huge blue waves, rolling in from 
the blue sea,-«»blue waves, moving to the blue 
horizon, and nothing more — no lady, no lotus, no 
elephant met their eyes. The merchant looked 
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everywhere in vain for them. Alas, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, and condemned to be there in 
chains for the remainder of his life. 

At Ujani, a son was born to Khullana, a lovely 
child whom everyone in the village loved dearly. 
He was named ^rimanta. He played manly games 
with his comrades. The play of Ha-do-do, by 
which the muscles become strong, was his favourite, 
but the pastoral games of ^rikri?na were the craze 
of the young men of that period. One of the 
boys would act the part of the demon of the whirl- 
wind — Trinavarta. He would sweep down like a 
whirl-wind and surprise the others who were 
acting the parts of the X’rindavana* shepherds, 
and ^rimanta, figuring as Krisna, would kill 
Trinavarta after a severe battle. Sometimes a boy 
would take the part of Jasoda, but ^rimanta, the 
young Kri§na, proved too heavy for this, when the 
former tried to lift him in her arms. Poor Jasoda 
fell to the ground with her Kri^na and the sound 
of laughter was heard among the boys, who <‘n joy- 
ed failure and success with equal zest. At one lime 
Narasimha D^s, one of the companions of ^rlmanta, 
became Bramhd, the god with four faces, and 
took away a kid belonging to the shepherds, 
^rlmanta, as Krisna. producerd an illusion and in a 
mysterious way the kid was made to reappear 
and Bramhs^s attempt to thwart Krisna was 
foiled. 

Thus all that KriJjna did with the shepherds in 
the groves of Vrinda was re-enacted in Ujani, and 
no one there played his part so w^ell as ^rtmanta, 
the son of Dhanapati. 
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'Fhcn he was sent to a day-school belonging to 
Dw'ija Janardana. The boy acquired Sanskrit 
rhetoric and grammar in no time, lie displayed 
wonderful intelligence and power of grasping the 
texts. Whatever he laid his hands mj, lie did with 
marvellous grace, for surely his birth had been the 
result of a boon, granted by Chandl to his mother 
Khullana, as a reward for her life-long «levotion to 
that goddess in the midst of many sufferings. 

Much as ^rlmanta was loved, however, his 
father’s long and unexplained absence from home, 
ca.st a gloom on the family : and going to school at 
the age of twelve, the sensitive child was wound- 
ed by a slight levelled against his birth, by his 
teacher on the score of his father's long absenc«? 
from home. 

Now ^rlmanta was loved by all, he had never 
been accustomed to harshness. His teacher’s 
r<!marks. therefore, tut him to the quick. He was 
n»)‘v a lad of some twelve vears. He made for 
huinr straight way and going there simt himself 
up in :i room alorit*, not even setMiig his mother. 

KhullanS made enquiries about him and dis- 
covered him in his solitude sobbing out his misery, 
and when his mother had asked him again and 
again what was the matter, he told her what the 
teacher had said, weeping all the while vehemently ; 
he expressed his desire to go at once in search of 
his father, wherever he might be, nor would he 
touch food, until his mother gave him permission 
to set out on this quest. 

Poor Khulland did not know what to do. 
Her dear lord had been away for more than twelve 
years. She bore a sorrow in her heart for which 
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there was no cure. Every night when others were 
asieepf she would lie and weep for long hours 
till her eyes closing in sleep, she sometime 
dreamt, that her husband had come back, and 
was speaking sweetly to her. But when morn* 
ing dawned, she knew no joy, for it woke her up 
to stern reality taking from her this sweet inter* 
view. When her neighbours would talk of their 
husbands, she would retire to her room, with pale 
face, to hide her tears. The only consolation of 
her life was her son ^rlmanta. When she saw him 
in such distress about his father, — she felt that her 
heart would break. She was wounded at a vital point 
and could only cr}- helplessly without trying to hide 
her tears. How would she be able to live without 
her son — a mere lad, who was the only solace of 
her lonely life ! Rut the boy, though so young, 
possessed unflinching determination. Kluilland, 
Lahand. Diirvala and other inmates of the house 
tried all that was in their power to dissuade him 
from his course, but in vain ; and when nothing 
could shake his resoUa, Khullana sent informa- 
tion to King X'ikrama Ke^arl with a piteous re- 
presentation of her case and asked his help in 
bringing ^rimanta to his .senses, f'he Kitig readily 
consented to give his aid in counselling the boy 
to a right course ; but ^rfmanta would not touch 
food and seemed resolved to starv'e himself if per- 
mission were not granted him forgoing. When the 
king called him into his presence, he could not 
reply to him, his voice being choked with tears. 

It was very difficult to deal with such a head- 
strong boy. Khullanfi at last in deep anguish of 
heart gave him permission to undertake a sea* 
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voyage, and young (^^rlmanta gladly made himself 
ready for the journey. KhuUand gave him sound 
adviceil as to how he should proceed with his 
mission, and so did the king, whd also ordered 
seven good ships to be built for him. They‘ were 
made ready in a short time, and ^rlmanta set sail 
in them on an auspicious day. 

KhuIIana all the while was engaged in worship, 
ping Chandl. What else could she do in her utter 
d<;spair ? Her husband was gone and now her 
child also was to be parted from her. The ghat 
of Chandl was her only solace in this deplorable 
condition. When the ships sailed, she stood look- 
ing, with wistful eyes at the southern skies at 
which the unfurled sails seemed to be aiming. 
She resigned herself to the will of Chandl and re- 
mained fixed to the spot like a statue. 

^rlmanta was overjoyed as the sea-wind 
touched him. He was determined to find his 
father or die in the attempt. He had felt all along 
that hi^ mother was sad. without being able to 
divine the reasons. He had always marked the melan- 
choly expression of her lovely face, and he now 
understood, that her sorrow was all for the absence 
of her lord. If he could not make his mother 
happy, what wa.s the good of his living at all, 
“O divine mother Chandl, do thou help this poor 
boy to gain his object/^ — he prayed day and night 
and the ships went on, towards Ceylon. 

There is here a long catalogue of the cargo and 
a detailed description of the voyage. Last of all he 
came to Ceylon, but near the Island, upon the waters 
of the great Indian Ocean the same spectacle 
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that had caused his father's trouble; met his 
eyes also. A large space of blue water was cover- 
ed with lotuses and upon the finest and noblest of 
them, sat the same mysterious and beautiful 
woman with dishevelled hair. She also was swall- 
owing an elephant. 


The wonder which a spectacle like this naturally 
creates in one’s mind had its effect on ^rlrnanta and 
when he landed in Ceylon, in an interview with the 
king ^alibahana, the very fir.st thing that he related 
was concerning the woman seated on the lotus. 
‘‘Why, this is another crazy head !" cried the king, and 
he tried to convince the boy that it was a silly story. — 
a mere fantasy of his brain ; but ^rlmanta would not 
.stop till an agreement was made that if he suc- 
And a ceeded in showing it to the king, he would give him 
contract. daughter in marriage with half the king- 

dom as her dowry, but if it proved a failure he 
should be beheaded. The king already loved the 
boy for his handsome rippearance and keen intel- 
ligence, but as ^rlmanta semned determiried to 
bring ruin upon himself, there was no help for it. 

They sailed to the spot on board a ship. But 
alas ! the illusion was not there. By order of the 
king, ^rlmanta was now taken to the plac; of exe- 
Doomed cution. He was liow a young and beautiful boy of 

**t*lom"‘ women shed tears as 

they saw him carried for execution, ^rlmanta re- 
collected his mother's face and tears came into 
his eyes. He had come to seek his father, but he 
was not destined to meet him in this world. He 
thought of his playmates of Ujani, of the fair 
fields and meadows, where they .sported,— of 
Durvala, the maid-servant, of his step-mother 
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Lahana» of hi^s grand-mother, and of every other 
person and .object associated with his dear home, 
and tears which he could not c heck, streamed 
down his chec‘ks. On the scaffold he clasped his 
hands, and cried Chandl, Chandl, O divine 
mother ! look at your child ! O Chandl, f would 
l)y your grace find out my father, — I am now going 
to be taken away from both my parents/’ He 
collected himself in a moment. — the growing 
♦‘motions were checked, and he named all tlu! 
names of Chandl, beginning with each of the 34 
characters of the R<*ngali Alphabet, and ofTere<l 
livmns to the goddess, Tht‘re, like a statu<*, In* 
sat and looked like a yogi, though a mere lad. 
In his distress the boy attained the resigned spirit 
of an old man, and God being both father and 
molhim to us, comes to man when he is thus re- 
signed ; when vve know that we are men* 
tools in the divine hand, «and that He is the main 
actor i»n this stage, and knowing so cling unto Him 
as a helpless child does to iht* moth<*r. then the 
<livine grace bt*co!iu*s unfailing. 

Chandl appeHre<l on the <rafto!d. Fhe divine 
mother took Crimanta in her arms and the execu- 
tioner was overawed by her pn‘sencc. Information 
was sent to king ^filivahana that a mysterious 
woman was protecting tjrimanta, and the king 
ordered that the boy should be taken from her by 
force, if necessary* and executed without delav. 

But the men wlu) tried to apply force, were 
killed on the spot. Others were sent to lUeir 
succour. They also shared tlie saim: fat«\ and a 
vast army, belonging to the king, came to the 
42 
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field. Strange and mysterious creatures rose from 
underground, rending the very entrails of the earth, 
some with more heads than one and others without 
any head at all. Goblins called Kavandhas and 
Velfils worked destruction on the royal forces, whose 
heroic feats in arms, seemed like child’s play before 
the destructive agencies unloosed by Chandl. The 
goblins took the skulls of dead soldiers, and filling 
them with warm blood, drank from them in wild 
and horrid ecstacy. They picked up heads that 
rolled in the fields, and with human entrails threaded 
them into ghastly garlands and put them on 
and danced. The witches cut corpses to pieces like 
butchers and dressed them, and sold them to new 
comers of their own sort. The heads of trle- 
phants were used as balls, with which a horrid-faced 
hob-goblin played, and others came to join the 
party, who like the fabled anthropophagi, had heads 
ben(‘ath their shoulders. There, aloof from the field 
of destruction, sat Chandl like a mother, and 
^rlmanta clung to her, like a helpless child, filled 
with courage and confidence, as is the baby by its 
mother’s side. 

King ^alivahana heard the story and himself 
came to the field. There he wanessed this spec- 
tacle of destruction, and felt that it was Chandl’s 
wrath that had overtaken his army. He pre.sentcd 
himself wdth reverence and humilation before the 
goddess, and worshipped her, praying a thousand 
forgivenes.ses. Chandl was propitiated. She restored 
the army to life and king ^alivahana gave his 
daughter in marriage to ^rlmanta with half his 
kingdom for 'dowTy. By the grace of Chandl, 
the king now also saw the wonderful spectacle 
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which she had created as an illusion to bewilder 
the father and the son on the waters of the sea ; — 
the thick array of lotuses blooming on all sides and 
the mysteriously beautiful woman in the* act of swal- 
lowing an elephant. 

Next came the pathetic interview between 
father and son. Dhanapati was imprisoned in a 
horrible dungeon. The prison house extended 
two miles in length and was almost without any 
breadth, and so low that a child could not stand 
upright in it. The floor was covered with worms. 
Here in chains for twelve years with the coarsest of 
grain for food, the princely merchant Dhanapati 
had lain like an earth-w orm. For these twelve years 
he had not shaved. So his beard fell down to his 
knees. His nails looked like the claws of a wild 
beast and his eyes were almost blind with cataract. 
The foot with which he had kicketl the ^hat of 
Chandi was heavy with el<*phantiasis. 

By order of ^rlmanta the merchant \va.s brought 
before him. Khullana had de.^cribed his father to 
him before ho left Ujsni. The merchant, she said, 
had seven moles on the breast, and a black mark 
on the left side of his nose. He was tall, his eyes 
were large, and the grace of his person was like 
that of a god. Though so aged and afflicted with 
unsightly diseases, ^rlmanta was yet able to sec 
instinctively that it was his father who stood before 
him in chains. He felt a satisfaction which 
brought tears of joy to his eyes. He had the chains 
removed at once. The matted locks were combed 
and cleansed. The barber was employed to shave 
the beard and cut the hair, and anoint the body wdth 
perfumed oil. ^rlmanta now asked Dhanapati 
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who he was, and what had brought him to Ceylon. 
Dhanapati said “ My name is Dhanapati Datta. I 
am a native of Ujani in Mangalakota in Burdwan. 

1 came here to trade but owing to an optical illusion 
which completely overpowered me, I brought about 
my own misfortunes. 'Fhe tah‘ would be a long 
one, and you need not listen sir, to its details. 
How thankful am I to you, O prince ! for my release. 
If you permit, I mav now start for my home to 
meet my beloved and long lost family.*’ 

^rimanta aske<l if he had lt*ft riny children be» 
hind him. ** 1 liad two wives * said Dhanapati the 
younger Kind Ians n as to givt' birth to a child, but 
I could not wait at home to .see it horn. If a child 
were born to her in due coursie that om' must be now 
a little more than twelve yi*ar> ot ag»! and here 
Dlianapati munit<slt‘d extianu* anguish of heart, 
^rimanta showed him the Irtler vvritttui by Dhana* 
pjiti to Khullans in which the merchant had alluded 
to the child that would be hoin to Dhanapati 

bitterly over the letter. It brought to hi> re- 
colicction Ins dear wife and ail th<‘ sufleriugs he. 
had passed through during tliese twelve years. He 
implored ^rirnanta to tedl lion how he came intc* 
possession of an artich' which t>eloilged to l>is wile, 
and if he knew anything about KhuUanS and other 
inmates of his houst . finally hr said, tin* sight 
of you, dear sir, I not know why, has filled my 
heart with great delight. If 1 had had a son. he would 
have been exactly of your age,” was too 

muc h for ^rimanta, who at these words fell pros- 
trate at his father’s feet, and said “ Father ! I am 
your unfortunate son. I started from home v\ith 
«cven ships, with the object of finding you. Gra* 
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cious Heaven has at last granted my prayers. But 
how it pains me to see you in this condition ! 

Dhanapati would by no means agree to worship 
Chandl, but ^rlmanta’s entreaties became irresist- 
ible and eventually he yielded to them. As soon 
as he offered a flower to the cup of Clu.ndi, Ids 
diseases— tlu; catarac t in his eyes and ihr elephanti- 
asis in his fool, were* cured, and In* bt.c ame once 
more prince-like and full of the glory of vigorous 
manhood. 

King (^.aliNShana came with a humired excuses 
and entertained the fathc*r and the son with all 
mannc'r of courtesy. C^rimanla sailed homewards 
with (puvilS the prince.>s. whom he had married, 
and with immense riches and a good number of 
ships that h<* had received a> a dowry, together 
with the riches and shiji!> of his fatlv^r. returned by 
the king with interest. In due time he reached 
IJjSni. riutre king Vikramkirc^ari of Ujani also 
gave ^rinianla his own daughter in marriage. So 
witli two wives he Iiv»:d in happiness and pros- 
perity, and Kluillana’s happiness knew no bounds 
at liaving her dear lord back. They all lived 
many yc.-ars in enjoyment of ab kinds of earthly 
fortune, and zealously did they worship tihandi whose 
grace: had givcui them prosperity and happiness, in 
due time KhulIanS. who, as has been alread^^ said, 
was a nymph of fndra^s heaven, and (^rimanta who 
was the (laiulharvya named Mflladhar, both born 
on earth tinder a curse — came to the cuid of their 
earthly careers. They then aJtcuuled into heaven, 
and the worship of (.'handl spread in the country. 
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These two stories form the subject matter of all 
poems on Chandf. In the Chaitanya Bhfigbata, 
a work to which we have already alluded, we find 
that these devotional epics were generally sung at 
night. They were generally allowed to take eight 
nights. Hence a poem in honour of Chandi was 
divided into eight parts, or A^tamangala, each 
part being sung in a night. The poems must have 
been fairly long, to engage the audience for eight 
successive nights. 

i. & 2. We have also a few short poems on 
Chandi which seem to be the earliest known 
specimens of such poetry. One we find with the sig- 
nature of Dwija Jansrdana, and another with that of 
Manick Dutta. The latter refers to the temple of 
Dvaravasini in Gouda. Dvaravasinl was worshipped 
with great pomp by the Hindu and Buddhist kings 
of Gouda. With the fall of their power, the 
temple of the goddess, where hundreds of pilgrims 
from different parts of the country flocked to offer 
prayers, became deserted and eventually in the 
i6th century, was reduced to a heap of bricks. 
Manick Dutta refers to the flourishing condition of 
this temple which must have belonged to an age 
not earlier than the 13th century His poem 
also gives an account of creation on the lines of the 
^unya F^urana, with obvious traces of Buddhism. 
We must remember that the later writers of {K)em 
on Maygala Chandi tried to identify this goddess 
with Chandi as described by Markahdeya, but ori- 
ginally she had no connection whatever with the 
Pauranic deity. Ma^gal Chandi was a popular deity 
worshipped in the villages by the rustic people, 
mostly women, and the f-^auranic element introduced 
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into it, is the work of subsequent writers* TTiis will be 
evident from a perusal of the short poem by Manick 
Dutta which possesses, as I have said, far greater 
traces of Buddhistic influence than of PaurSnic 
religion. 

Manik Dutta and Dwija Janardana lived pro- 
babl/tovvards the end of the 13th century. 

3. A third poem on Maagala Chandi was written 
by Madan Datta. 

4. Sarada Mangal is another poem on Chand! 
by Muktarama Sen — a Vaidya who settled in 
Devagrani in Chittagong. He wrote his poem in 
« 547 - H is mother with heroic devotion ascended 
the funeral pyre of her husband. “ This sight/’ 
says the poet, “gave me a religious tendency from 
my childhood. Since that timt* I have cared not 
living for earthly objects ; lumce I desire to write 
this religious poem. ’ 

Some other authors ot poems on Chandi are : — 

5. Devi Das Sen. 

6. ^iva Narayana Dev. 

7. Kirti Chandra Das. 

8. Balarama Kavi Kankana. 

9. M a d ha vacha ryy a. 

Madhavacharyya’s Chandi Mangal was pub- 
iished some years ago by Pundit Chandra Kantha 
of Chittagong. Madhavacharyya wrote his poem 
in 1579. He was a native of Trivenl. His father 
Parasara was a man of great scholarship and piety, 
he was also wealthy, and spent much in charity. 
We find in the poem of Madhavacharyya a re- 
ference to the Mogal Emperor Akbar of Delhi 
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who was a contemporary of the poet and of whom 
lie speaks in terms of high reg^arci. 

Madhavachgryya’s poem was first sung by a 
glee-parly consisting of recruits from tlie lower 
classes and he prays to Chaiuli in the preliminary 
chapter that slie may not b(‘ offtuided with him for 
their * incorrect pronunciation. It is sai||> that 
Madhavacharvya later on came and settled at Nayin- 
gour (modern Nanpur) in the district of Myincn- 
sing. It will he seen that Mukundarama Kavi 
Kankan’s Chandi Mangai is a gn'at improveintmt 
on tlie poem by Madhavacharvya as indeed it is 
upon all other poems of this cult. In dealing with 
Mukundarama we shall touch on all the important 
features of the literature of the Chandi cull, so 
a separate notice of them is unnecessary. Madhav- 
acharyya^s poem was up til! lately (‘xtensivttly read 
in Chittagong, and in (he back-woods of Bengal. 
But the printing of Miikundarama’s work has 
carrit'd it to all parts of the country, and it has 
now almost driven the former poem out of its 
strongholds in those backward regions where it 
held undisputed sway for more than throe centuries. 
Mukundaram Kavikankan and bis Chandl*niangal. 

We have now come to consifler one of the 
greatest of Bengali poets. Mukundarama w^as 
not given to idealism ; he depictful what he saw' 
wdth his own eyes. One who reads his poems 
closely wdll find the Bengali home of the i6th 
century mirrored in his pages. They are full of 
realistic interest. It is for the intense realism of 
his description that Prof. Cow'ell calls him the 
Crabbe of Bengal and Dr. Grierson speaks of 
his poe^try “ as coming from the heart and not 
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from the school, and as full of passages adorned 
wjth true poetry and descriptive power.*’ But 
before dealing with his composition, we propose 
here to give an account of his life. 

In the autobiography affixed to his poem he 
says that he was * a native of Damunya in the 
districKor Burdwan. He held some lands lUK^dPone 
(jO|>inath Nandi who owned considerable estates 
in Pergunnah Selimabad. Unfortunately for 
the people, a Muhamadan governor named Mamud 
Sherif was entrusted with the administration of 
the Pergunnah. Under his rule the traders 
groaned. He made false measurements of lands : 
a ki4ra was measured as fifteen kafhas \ and rents 
were as.scssed on waste lands. J lie poor man s 
pray«?r was not heeded. The money-IendtTs be- 
came exacting. Each Rupee was short by 2h annas. 
No purchasers were to be found for catth^ or slock. 
The landlord (iopinath Nandi was madt* prisoner 
and the. poor people became stunned with fear and 
grief. Lest they should abscond, constables were 
appointed to keep watch over every cottage. In 
deep distress the poor people sold their spades and 
every utensil they possessed. Things worth a 
Rupee were sold at ten annas. The poet, lielped 
by ^rlmanta Khan, an inhabitant of Chandibati, 
and being counselled by Muniva Khan as to the 
course he should follow, left Damunya with his 
brother Ramananda. He reached Bhetna where 
Ruparay helped him with some money and where 
afterwards Jadu Nandi of the Teli caste opened his 
hospitable doors to the small family of our poet. 
There he spent three days. Then, sailing down the 
stream of Godai he reached T^^ywettya and, passing 
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He com- 
poses his 
great poem. 


His great 
love for 
his native 
village. 


Dwarukefvar, crossed the Damodara and came 
to the village Kuchuttya. ** There without oil/^ 
says the poet ** we had our bath and appeased our 
hunger by drinking water. The famished children 
cried for food. On the banks of a pond with 
offerings of Saluka and Sapla flowers I worshipped 
Ch^dl. Exhausted, famished, and frighten^, I fell 
asleep and dreamt that the goddess Chandi appear- 
ed to me.^‘ 

Chandl taught him metres and their laws, and 
bade him sing a song in her honour. 

He next went to Arrah Brahmanbhumi, where 
Rsja Bank lira Ray was much pleased with his 
poetry. He ordered five aras of rice* to be pre- 
sented to the poet and cleared all his debts, and 
besides appointed him as a tutor to his son Raghu 
Nath Ray. There enjoying the patronage of the 
Raja, he began to write his poem on Chandl which 
was destined to win for him such great celebrity. 
The Raja lavished rewards upon the chief singer, 
who sung the poem in his court, and hehi our poet 
in great esteem. 

But .Mukundaram never forgot the village of 
Damunya from which he had been driven by the 
oppres.sion of Mamud Sherif. We can trace his 
yearning for his native place in the autobiographi- 
cal account. Though by the favour of the Raja, he 
now enjoyed plenty at Brahamanbhumi, Damunya 
where he had owned only a few acres of land and 
tilled them with his own hands, was far dearer to 
him by many tender associations. His family had 
lived at Damunya for eight generations. The 


* About 3 cwt. 
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village with the noble river KatnAnu flowing by it 
was ever-beloved, nay, sacred in his eyes. He 
writes of DamunyA in the following lines; — 

Kdyasthas, Brahmins and Vaidyas of pure 
origin, — ^all honest men live in Damunya. The 
southern part of the village is inhabited by 
poets and scholars. The Great God ^ivft by 
his grace has favoured this village with his pre- 
sence. He is known by the name of Chakraditya, 
and the village possesses a special sanctity and is 
visited by pilgrims on account of his temple there 
which VTisa Daita erected on the banks of the 
Ratndnu. O, Ratnanu I I drank thy water, dear 
and sacred to me as Ganges water, and from the 
virtue earned by so doing, I was endowed with 
poetii'al talents even from my boyhood and my 
very first production >vas a poem in honour of ^iva. 
rhe people of DAmun\A are devoted to the worship 
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of Chakraditya. Tlie village belongs to Iiim and 
we. lived in his jurisdiction. Jasavanta Adhikari 
who is the ornament of the Kanjuri family, Umapati 
Ray, whose free hand bestows charity on every one 
who is in need of it, the saintly Sarvananda of 
the Nag family and other good people all dwell in 
that village. There is besides l<,'5n Pundit, well- 
versed in the Upanishads, belonging to the Kata- 
ditya \ andighati family and Lokanath Misra, 
Dhananjay iSIisraof the Bengal Pasi Brahmin family 
who adorn our village.” 

He next traces his own genealogy from Tapan 
Ojha, a Raja of the family of the Karori Brahmins 
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and names all his ancestors, concluding the list 
with blessings on his eldest son ^ivaram. 

All this shows how, though cut off from Damunya, 
his mind was yet full of pleasant recollections of 
its scenes. The river Ratnanu, the village god 
Chakraditya, and even the temple erected by Vrisa 
Datta, and the dear friends whom he could never 
hope to meet again for many long years, inspired 
his imagination and were sacredly kept in his 
memory. We may imagine him to look wistfully 
towards Da’nunya from the far off F 3 rahmanbhumi, 
i!ven as Adam did towards the garden of Eden 
after l>idding it a last farewell. 

Towards the la.st years of his life when Ihe 
economic stability of the country was improved, he 
rviturned to Damunya and there erected a small 
temple which he dedicated to the worship of the 
goddess Chandl. This deity was named by him 
Siriihabahini, the goddess who ritles on a lion, and 
slie still worshipped there. The manuscript of 
Chandl Kavya written by bis own bauds was till 
lately in the custody of his descendant Jogendra 
Natli I^hattacliarx ya and I had it copied by a 
Pundit under the direction of tlie Hangyia Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta. 

We have seen a deed of gift under the seal and 
signature of Rarakhan, Governor of Pergunnah 
Selimabad, dated 1640 A. U. conferring the right of 
twenty bighas of land on ^ivaram Hhattacharyya, 
the eldest son of Mukundaram, of whom the poet 
speaks so often in his Chandf Mangal. 

Mukundaram, who his generally known by his 
title of Kavikankan, finished his celebrated Chandi 
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Kavya in 1589 A.D. when Mansimha was the 
governor of Bengal ; the poet refers to Mansiriiha 
with great regard in the introductory canto of his 
work. 

His poem is divided into three parts ; be.sides 
ahe usual preliminaries in which he offers hymns 
to various gods and goddesses, he gives an account 
of himself and of his native village of Damunya. 

Of the three main chapters, tlie first is devoted 
to ^iva ; this is evidently that first production, to 
which he refers in his account of Damunya. The 
sacrificial ceremony of Dak§a, the catastrophe that 
befell him, (he death of Sati who was re-born as 
Uma, and the austerities she passed tiuough in her 
new life, with the object of regaining ^iva for 
her husband, the killing of Madan by the fires 
of ^iva's third eye. the bewailings of Rati, the 
wife of Madan Tull of tender pathos j such as ‘Met 
the years that I might have li\eU be added to your 
life, my dear husband, do you live for ever, letting 
me die here at your t’T the marriage, the various 
domestic scenes in Kailash, the dispute between 
^iva and Uma, and the worship of ^iva by Indra 
and so forth, form the subject-matter of the first 
canto. 

The second canto gives the story of Kdiketu the 
hunter, and the third that of the merchant-princes 
Dhanapati and ^riinanta. 

The works of Mukundar^m contain in all more 
than 25,000 lines and a considerable portion of 
this has been rendered into English verse by Prof. 

E, B. Cowell. 
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The poets of Bengal had been long aiming at a 
faithful depictment of scenes of their own home-life, 
and in Mukundarirn their efforts reached the high 
\vater-mark of success. Like all great poets 
Mtikundarfim represents his own p« opie and the 
pecularities of the age in which he lived 'Vhe 
human world as he observed it in Bengal was con- 
stantly before his mind. Under the garb of the 
gods of heaven and even of the beasts of the 
forestj^it is the people of Bengal who appear befort^ 
our view in the characters that he has painted. 
The beasts of the forest complain to Chandl that 
they are in terror of Kalketu the hunter. The tiger 
who amongst the lower animals, is held to belong 
to the Kfatriya or warrior caste, the great elephant 
whose might is fully equal to his enormous bulk, 
the rhinoceroes with his dreaded sword, the great 
buffalo whose red-eyes frighten the enemy away, — 
all look crest-fallen and humiliated. Fheir speeches 
strangely disclose the political life of Bengal as it 
was in Mukundaram’s time, even as the speeches 
of the fallen cherub in Milton\s ** Pandemonium ' 
recall the views and sentiments of the Radicals 
<luring the Civil War in the time of Charles 1. 

The humbler beasts complain to Chandl that they 
are poor innocent animals who graze in the fields and 
are neither Neogis nor Chaudries who own e.states. 
The conversation of Chandl with the beasts, humilia- 
ted and stricken as they are by the arrows of Kslketu, 
is full of significant hints indicating how the sun 
of the glory of the Hindu chiefs was setting before 
the superior martial power of the Moslem invaders, 
and how the yoke of Muhammadan rule fell upon all 
ranl^s in society wnthout sparing even the lowest. 
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The period was indeed a dark one for Bengal. 
The Muhammadan autocrats were making their 
power felt. In the Padnia Purah of ^ijay (ntpta 
we find good Brahmins with sandal marks on their 
foreheads and Tulsi leaves on their heads, being 
bound and dragged before the Kazi and there put 
to abject humiliation for no fault. W e quote tin 
following passage from V'on Xeor's Akbar. 

“ When the Collector of the Di‘wan asks them 
(the Hindoos; to pay the tax. they should pay it 
with all humility and submission : and if tlu* 
Collector wishes to spit into tludr mouths, they 
should open tludr mouths without the slightest fear 
of contamination so that the ColK*ctor may do so. 
The object of such humiliation and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of th<* 
infidel subjects under protection and promote if 
possible the glory of Islam, — the true religion and 
to show contempt to false religion.” 

We have already described how owing to the 
oppression of Mamud Sherif in Pergunnah Selimii- 
bad, the poet had been obliged to leave his native 
village. We ha\e seen how, whih* describing a 
ficticious warfare between Kalk^ tn and the beasts, 
Mukundarsm unconscious!) represented the politi- 
cal condition of his country. It is this n‘alily which 
saves his poem from dullness even in the minutest 
details of the story. As in the case of the beasts, so 
also in the description of natural scenery, the human 
world constantly recurs ; and in whatever he sees 
on earth or heaven, he finds human society first and 
everything else in its light. Here is an extract 
from one of his descriptions of a flower-covered 
meadow. 
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*** The bee merrily extracts honey from one flower 
and then enters the next, even as does the village- 
priest, receiving presents from one ho o, imme- 
diately turn to visit the neighbour’s.*' 

The domestic life of Bengal so loininated his 
imagination, that even looking at tfu* gay flower 
with the bee upon it, the poet is ot' the 

Brahmin priest! Mr Cowell justly n marks “ W’her 
ever he may place his scenes, in ^iva’s ht;aven 
or India or Oylon, Mukundaram never loses sight 
of Bengal. Fie carries everywht*re the village life 
of his own early days. 

In a few touches he often calls up a picture or 
a scene which seems to throb with lift . Kalaketu 
the hunter, when a hoy, is introduced to us by the 
poet in the following passage : — 

t “ His mouth, eyes, trars and nose were as line 
as if they had been carved by a chisel, and his arms 
were is strong as iron-bars. On his fort head he 
wore an ornament called Kapaltati. A tiger s claw 
hung on his breast. He used to besmear his bodv 
with the red dust of the plav-ground. Amongst 
llie children lie looked like their chitd. One who 
attempted to wrestle with liim was tri'ated to a 
hundred blows, — in fact, it soon became a (question 
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of life and death with his antagonist. If any one of bis 
comrades, who were no match for him in strength, 
persisted in wrestling, in spite of his evident inferi* 
ority, Kalaketu would throw him to the ground with 
great force, and no one dared to challenge him after 
such an experience. With his companions he 
marched out to hunt the hare ; if the animals 
fled, there was no escape from the dogs (hat 
he let loose to pursue them. With infallible 
aim, he threw iron-balls at birds who fell to the 
ground where our hero caught them and bound 
with creepers. He hung the burden on his shoulders 
and returned home with his booty.” 

The descriptions are refreshing, for they offer a 
contrast to those copied in the Bengali poems of 
the period, from the stereotyp<Ml accounts of men 
and women to be found in the latter-day Sanskrit 
works. 
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Mukttlijaiatn's descriptbn of a social gatlier- 
ing is always endowed life-like vividness. AsodWf 
Dhanapati was giving pr tedence to Chfind as a *•**••'*■*• 
Kullna in an assembly of his caste-men. I'he 
poet thus describes the scene. 

* “ So he (Dhanapati) weighing all poi/ ts in his 
mind, offered water arst to Chand the merchant. 

He put the sandal-mark on his forehead and hung 
the garland of honour about his neck. ..\t this 
stage, ^ahkha Datta said, ‘ In the assembly of 
merchants, the place of precedence has always 
been mine. Your head seems to be turned by 
your riches, you do not pay me the respect that 1 
deserve. On the ^rada ceremony of the father 
of Dhusa Datta, sixteen hundred persons belonging 
to the Be^ia caste were present and the first seat 
of honour was given to me. Dhu?a Datta knows 
it well and Chand may have heard of it too.’ 
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Hearing this Dhanapati said. '' Rut in tliat assembly 
ChSnd was not present. In point of social position, 
in the respect that he commands, and for his 
wealth, who is there that can bear a comparison 
with him ? Even in the outer appartments of his 
mansion, there are seven jars filled witli gold.’' 
Nllfimbara Das smiled at this aiul said ** A new 
discovery indeed ! Is precedenct' in cast(? obtained 
by wealth ? 'Fhe widows of his six sons l)emoan 
their lot in his desolate house. With all his riches 
1 count Chand as nothing but a bull in this assem- 
bly !” Chand retorted I know you well Xilfimbara 
Dss ; will you gentlemen, present here, kindly bear 
with me for a moment whilt* I relate* to you the 
history of his father! His father used to .sell 
myrobalans. The scum of tlu^ c ity we re his pur- 
chasers. He would optnly mix with harlots, and then 
without even ch ansing himself by a bath he would 
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sit down to eat. He was so great a miser, that he 
stowed his cowrie bundles here, there and every- 
where. Son of such a worthy father, you are not 
ashamed, O Nllfimbara, to talk aloud in a meeting 
like this ?'* Nllambara Das did not look at Chand, 
in his contempt, but turned towards Ksm Ray 
who was his son-in-law. and said W’^hat fault can 
there be in one^s plying his trade ? is not the 
keeping of cowrie bundles a legitimate function for 
all of us who belong to the lienia caste ? He con- 
tin uetl “ If the (juo^tion of caste is to rise at all. 
why not lake into account the case of Dhanapati 
himself? His wife tended the sheep in the fields. 
Is tliis not a great stigma on him ?'* 
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I am afraid the translation will not give any 
adequate idea of the animation which characterises 
this controversy in the original. In the discussion, 
points are brought home in colloquial dialect, by 
references to matters pertaining to caste-honour 
and this point is not likely to be appreciated by 
non-Hindu readers, but in it nevertheless lies the 
realistic interest of the passage. 

In the description of the spring-season which 
adorns the forest with fresh leaves and flowers, 
the poet ushers in the fair damsel KhullanS who has 
just entered her teens, with singular poetic effect. 
Her lovely presence enlivens the whole scene, 
adorned as this is with all the gay blossoms around 
her. Eveiy'thing becomes part of a lovely romance, 
showing that our poet, though trained in the 
school of realistic poetry, had yet access to the 
land of the lotus. 

With Kamadeva (the god of love) as a compa- 
nion, the spring season entered the woods. The 
damsel was taken by surpiize by the blossoms all 
around as .she strolled on the banks of the Ajay. 
The trees and creepers became suddenly lit up with 
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new joy. On the banks of the Ajay, under the 
shade of an A9oka tree, Khuiiana felt the tender 
emotions natural to youth. The red of the young 
leaves on the tree-tops about her, charmed her 
heart ; and she wonderingly thought that the spring 
as the first sign of its advent had placed vermilion - 
marks on the brows of the trees. The joyful bee 
drank honey from one flower, and straightway 
visited the next just as the village priest having 
received presents at one house moves onward to 
another. Moved by the gentle breeze, the trees 
dropped the flowers, and Khuiiana received their 
floral gifts with joined hands keeping them for the 
worship of Kama Deva (the god of love) that 
the god might create a longing in the mer- 
chant's heart for meeting her. The southern 
breeze blew softly. She pressed the .Avoka and 
Kiiii9uka to her breast. The Ketaki, Dhataki, 
Champaka, and the Kanchana bloomed on all 
sides, and the bees roamed in their drunken ecstacy 
from flow'er to flower. The A9oka tree was 
surrounded by creepers, she hastened to it and said 
• O my friend, how fortunate you are ! you are far 
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more happy than I am.' The creeper she embraced 
and said ' Tell me by what virtues you have earned 
the great love in which you are held ! The whole 
forest is made bright by your lovely presence.* The 
peacock with its partner sounded a gay note but 
Khuliana was only made sad by it. The bee and 
her mate drank honey from the same flower and 
they were so happy ! Khutlana clasped her hands 
and said ‘ Sing no more, O happy pair, hearing 
your sweet hum, I am reminded of my absent love. 
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While your mate is with you and you reside in the 
lotus, alas, how can you realise KhuIIand's woes ! 
Now the humming bees move away, but the cadence 
of the Kokila's cooings fills the wha*e sky and 
Khullapa, like a deluded soul, can only tell her woes 
to the birds.* 


From pastoral and romantic scenes, let us by way 
of contrast descend into a money-changer’s shop. 
The passage quoted below contains a description 
of the interview between Kalaketu and Murfiri ^il. 

* The money changer Murari was a knave, he 
used to lend money and keep accounts. As soon 
as he learnt from the voice, thatij|^Calaketu had come 
to the house, he withdrew to the inner appart men ts, 
as he owed Kalaketu one and half boorist of 
cowries as the price of flesh supplied by him. 
“Where are you uncle calls Kalaketu, “please 
come down, I have an urgent business with you !** 
But the wife of Murari came out and said “The 
money-changer is not at home. Your uncle went 
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Muriri (il» * out at early dawn to collect interest from his 
debtors, the little money that we owe you will be 
paid to-morrow. You need not wait for him to- 
day. Bring some fuel and some sweet plums from 
the woods to-morrow, when we shall pay for them 
and also clear our own old bill.” I wanted to 
turn a ring into cash'’ said Kalakrtu. “ If Murfiri is 
out, I must hurry away, and find some other money- 
changer for it. Wait a moment ” said stie let 
me see what sort of a ring you have/’ Tempted by 
the prospect of making a profit, Murari crept out 
of the inner appartments by the back door carrying 
in his hands scales and a purse for bargaining. 
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The hunter greeted him pleasantly and Mursri said-- 
‘ How is it nephew that I never see you now-a>days. 
Your conduct is very strange!' Kalaketu replied 
‘ Uncle I go to the forest early in thr morning to 
spread my nets, and with arrows in hand I wander 
the whole day long. Phullara meanwhile sells game 
in the market and we both come home late in 
the evening. For this reason you do not see me now 
as oft^h as you used to do. But uncle I have a 
ring to dispose of. Will you kindly help me with 
what it may be worth and save me from great per- 
plexity.’ With this he tendered the ring, and the 
money-clianger put it into the scale and noted the 
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weight to its last grain. He weighs it and declares 
the weight to be i6 ratis and 2 dhans : sings 
Kavikai^kaAa the poet. 

'* No gold or silver is this my nephew ! It is bell- 
melal polished with care, — so it looks bright. Per 
rati you may have ten gandfts of cowries. The price 
of two dhans will be five gandfis more. The price 
of the ring conies to eight panas and five gandas of 
cowries. Now I owe you for game on? and a half 
boori- The total, therefore, is eight panas and 
two and half booris of cowries. But the whole 
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of this need not be paid in cash. Take a portion 
of the price in cowries and the rest in dust of rice. 
Kalaketu said ^ O my uncle this is far from being 
the price of the ring. 1 shall retuin it to its 
owner.' The money-changer saki ‘well, well, 

I agree to give live ia/as more. You won't 
find any dishonesty in me ! Why, f had money 
transaction with your father Dharmaketu. But 
1 see that yiru are far cleverer than your father 
ever was !' ‘ No uncle, said Kslaketu, we need not 

quairel over the matter. Allow me to go to sorm*. 
other merchant.' ‘ All right ’ the money-changer 
said, “ 1 offer you two and half boor is more. You 
need not take the dust of rice, it shall all be paid in 
cowries.'^ 

Thus Kalaketu's straight-forwardness and Mu- 
riri’s craft are shewn in contrast. Murari hides 
himself in his house for fear of having to pay an 
old debt and when at last, getting scent of a pro- 
fitable bargain he comes out. he accu^cs the hunter 
of not having visited his house ! Kalaketu is in- 
telligent enough to understand his knavery, but he 
is above pettiness and gives him trank and cordial 
replies. 

We lind, portrayed in the poems of Mukunda- 
rftma all classes of our people, from the wealthies! 
to the poorest, — ^all ranks of our society represented 
as vividly as in life itself. In ^ftlivahana and \'ikra- 
make^:arl we have types of our great land-owners — 
those rajas whose caprices were equal to their 
favours, — the luxury of their courts, and the great 
pressure put upon the Kotwals or town-inspectors 
^for any mal-administration complained of by the 
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people. In Dhanapati and his rich kinsmen we 
have a picture of high life, with side-lights on the 
flourishing condition of Bengal when trade brought 
hoards of wealth to her people. In Lahana and 
Khullanfi, — two distinct types of women, we find 
the feelings of jealousy and envy which sometimes 
rend Hindu families in twain and also the great de- 
votion and fidelity which characterise the patient 
Hindu wife. When we come down from the higher 
ranks of the Hindu community to the lower, we 
find our hero Kalaketuand his wife PhullarS, repre- 
senting all stages of poverty-stricken rustic life, but 
the manliness of Kalaketu and the chaste-woman- 
hood of Phullara exemplify the noble qualities 
which, with all their ignorance and superstition, 
characterise the masses of Bengal. The poet was a 
lover of village-life and did not fail to observe the 
good traits in the characters of humble rustic folk, 
whom he vindicates in his vivid sketches. The 
knaves Bhfiru Datta and MurSri ^il are true types 
and the maid servants of the class of DurvalS 
who cheat their masters of money, wdiile entrusted 
with marketting and poison the hearts of the in- 
mates of the house against one another, are not 
even now difficult to find. lr» a word, all phases of 
Bengali life in the i6th century from the king of 
Kalinga with his autocratic temper to V^ulftnmandal 
anxious for the safety of his fellow Royals, are 
picturesquely represented. We find in the poem, 
the crystal columns of the wealthy man’s mansion, 
side by side with the hut of the poor-folk having 
a single ricinus post and roofed with palm leaves, 
the hole made in the earth to ferment the rice* 
water; and the abundance of gold plate at the 
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rich man^s table; the deer-skin worn by poor 
people and the sky-coioured sadi of gauze of the 
high born lady ; the ha-du-du-du, and other manly 
sports of country people, and the rich rnen^s games 
of chess and dice, together with i\e theairicals 
of the period in which scenes from K^i^na’s 
life were played. But through all descriptions runs 
that devotional feeling for Chandi which liallows 
every situation in life, and testifies to the spiritual 
awakening of Bengal in those days This last 
gives a more than poetic interest in our eyes to the 
celebrated work of Mukundarama. Though our 
author describes every phase of Bengali life, he is 
particularly successful in delineating the iniseiies 
of rustic people. Through all the romanc«‘ of 
situations ihat he creates, there rises a sound of 
woe - a deep pathetic tone and a murmur of grief 
and wailing, and a gloomy c‘fTect is left on the 
mind of the reader, hightened by the provincialisms 
of the style of the poems, reminding him of the 
lift* of the poor in Bengali villages. The redeem- 
ing feature of it. as 1 have said, is tht* ft*eling of 
absolute resignati<jn to the deity, wliich pervades 
the poem investing every episoch* of it with sweet- 
ness 


.\ few more writers after Mukundarsma, com- 
posed poems on Chandi : we give a lirief notice of 
them below : — 

10. Bhabanlfahkara, a Kfiyastha whost* ancestor 
Nara Das left Radadcfa (westirn Ik*ngal) on 
account of poverty and settled at Chakra^al^ in 
Chittagong. Bhabanl^ankara wrote his poem about 
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the middle of the seventeenth century. In locali- 
ties where the poem of Mukundarama was yet 
unknown, works on Chandl of lesser poetical merit 
were admired and Bhabanifankar enjoyed a short- 
lived popularity in Chittagong in the latter half of 
the 17th century. 

II. The next writer was Jaynara yana Sen — a 
Vaidya who wrote his poem about the year 1763. 
Jaynarayana was relative of the far-famed RajS 
Rajballava of Vikrampur and was an eminent poet. 
He belonged to an age when the Bengali language 
had grown highly Sanskritised and Bengali poets 
took great pride in displaying the wealth of 
Sanskrit metres in Bengali. 7 'hough in the delinea- 
tion of characters, conception of plot and in pathos, 
Jaynarayana is assuredly no match for Mukunda- 
rama. yet living as he did directly in the midst 
of court-influence where a high flown classical 
taste predominated and in an age when vord 
painting and artistic modes of expresffion were 
the craze of the poets, Jaynarayana shews a 
commendable skill in bringing into his poem a 
great variety of metres taken from Sanskrit 
models. Here is a passage in which our poet 
describes the attempts of Kamadeva (the god of 
love) to conquer the great god ^iva. 

* Kamadeva made himself ready to march on 
an expedition of conquest against ^iva. The 
humming of the bees was his war-drum, 'Fhe new 

* ’TC’Tl I 
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purple leaves which shot forth from the trees were 
his flags, and his army consisted of Kokilas that 
flew in all directions at the royal order. The breeze 
began to blow gaily. The god .KAmadeva j now 
appeared on the scene with sprightly steps ; a 
floral bow hung on his back. anS he carried blithely 
in his hand the live flowers which were his fl\'e 
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arrows. There was a crown of flowers on his head, 
and a pair of flower-bracelets on his arms. He cast 
sportive glances all around. His left arm lay 
round the neck of his dear wife Rati and her arms 
, were entwined with his. At this advent of the 

God of Love into the Himalaya mountains, with 
the Seasons tor his gay companions, — all the flowers 
in the valley blossomed and the Kokilas sent aloft 
their far-reaching notes. Those damsels who* had 
resolved, for some offence, not to speak to their 
lovers — could not restrain themselves, but ran to 
meet them, as soon as the high notes of the Kokila 
reached their ears. The trees, hitherto bereft of 
leaves revived and were clothed with fresh flowers 
and leaves. The beautiful Ketaki flower sported 
with the gentle breeze. The A^oka flower bloomed 
when the ^ephalika should bloom, Nature^s laws 
seemed to be upset ; from the bough of Jasmine, 
the Malati flower shot forth, and from the b<'ugh of 
the Nagake^ara, by a curious spurt of Nature, 
appeard the Vakula and the Kadamba. The hum- 
ming of the bees charmed the ears and the Kokila^s 
high note rent the air. The .Madhavl creepers, 
the Palana tree, the Tagara and the Vela plants 
drooped under their wealth of flowers.'^ 

But all this availed not, andwc know that Kama- 
deva was reduced to ashes by the spark that flashed 
from the third eye of ^iva. 

We shall have to refer to jay Narayana in a 
future chapter and so close our remarks about him 
here. 

^iva Charan Sen — the author of ' Sarada 
Sea. Mangal ' (a translation of the Rimiyaeia) wrote a 
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poem on Chandl. He was contemporary with 
Jay Narayana. There are some sparkling passages 
in his poem. 

•: o > 

But the list of poems in honour of the local 
deities of Bengal does not end here. There are 
many other goddesses belonging to the ^akta-cult 
in whose honour long poems have been composed. 
It is not possible to give any detailed idea of these. 
But we shall briefly refer to some of them here. 

(c) Poems on Qahgi Devi. 

We find a certain number of poems written 
in honour of (langadevi, goddess of the Ganges. 
Amongst the Hindus the Ganges is sacred. When 
dying, we must have at least a drop of Ganges* 
water, or we feel disconsolate at the hour of death. 
This instinct is deeply engrained in the minds of 
our people. The late P. C. Roy of the Bengal 
Provincial Service, who was so advanced in 
his views, that at the close of his official career, he 
retired to England and married an English woman, 
literally pined for a drop of Ganges* water, during 
his last illness in England, and his English wife has 
informed her Indian relatives of this, in several 
touching letters. 

Stripped of the mythological account given of 
its origin, it is possible that its present course is 
in some measure due to the engineering enter- 
prises of some of the early Hindu Princes, of 
whom Bhagirath^ according to the tradition current 
in the country, was the most successful. The river 
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is associated wilh the glory of an ancient Indian 
monarch, but it formed, besides, in the Pauranik age 
the very nucleus of the whole Indo-Aryan-civilisa- 
tion. The Aryans, here, as their numbers increased, 
apprehended that the strength and the compactness 
of their society would be lost, if they were scattered 
all over the country. Probably it was owing to 
this reason that they recommended their own men 
to settle and to erect dwelling houses and temples 
on the banks of the (ianges en joining it to be an act 
of particular merit, — so that the whole Aryan popu- 
lation might form a compact community in the 
Gangetic valley. Those who lived beyond the pale 
of this blessed region were looked down upon by 
the dwellers in it and were, besides, required to 
travel all the distance from their homes, to come to 
the Ganges and bathe in its sacred waters to 
expiate their sins. The obj<‘ct of this injunction 
was probably to keep outsidt rs in touch with the 
main society. 

The Ganges is btdoved of the Hindus, not only 
on account of the glorious cities that adorn her 
banks, — not only because ail that was sublime and 
beautiful in the past Hindu history, i^, in some way 
or other, connected with her noble waters, but in a 
far greater sense, for the associations she carries, 
of ancient saints and sages who loved hrr and 
compQsed hymns to her glory. From N'almiki, the 
divine sage and poet, downwards, we havt^ a host of 
these hymn-makers, and the Bengali hymn of Ajo- 
dhydram only echoes sentiment.s already expressed 
thousands of years earlier. The Ganges was 
worshipped because the found in the 

majestic sweep of hi^r rours<^ and in the sublime 
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music of her waters — a divine message and 
revelation. In the Gits we have it in the mouth of 
Kri§aa — ** Amongst mountains, 1 am the Himalayas, 
and amongst rivers, 1 am the (langes* 

(1) We have dwelt upon a poem on Mangala 

Chandl by Madhavarharvya written in This 

poet wrote a poem also in honour of (lahga 

It contains «)000 lines. 

(2) Gahga Mangal by Dwija Kamalakanta. The 
poet was a native of Kogram in Rurdwan. 

(3) (Jahga Mahi>al by Jayram Das, a \ aidya 
He was a native of fiuptipadain Hughly. His work 
was w'ritten early in the eighteenth century. 

(4) The most popular work on Gangadevi is 
the one written by Dwija Durgapra‘iad — a native of 
Ula in Nadia. He wrote his po(.*m about 1778 
.\.D, He refers to a dream drt‘ami by his w ife in 
which Ganga Devi had appeareti before Iut, aitd 
given an order to her hu.sband requiring him to 
write a poem to her glorv. Thi> poem shows 
considerable power. 

Besides all these, there were numerous short 
hymns to Gahga Devi by Kavi Chandra. Ayodhva- 
ram, Kavikahkapa, Nidhiram and other poets. 


Mftdfiavi- 

chiryya* 
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Short 
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(d) (Itali Aiangala— or pooms in honour of (itaia Devi. 


^Itala Devi or the goddess presiding over 
small-pox and other diseases of the same class, — 
riding on an ass, is considered by some scholars 
to be identical with the Buddhistic goddess 
Hftriti Devi, li^'he .prie.sts who worship her, 
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Traces of 
Buddhistic 
influence ; 


belong to the Doma caste — a significant circum* 
stance, which proves the Buddhistic origin of the 
worship of this goddess, as prevalent in Bengal. 
Her form as made in clay, however, in this country 
does not represent a Buddhistic conception. The 
Brahmins have traced her back to the Vedas. They 
consider the word ‘Taksan' in the Atharva Veda, 
and also another word 'Apdevi,* which occurs in 
various places in Vedic literature as signifying the 
goddess ^Itala. In the Skandapurfina and in the 
Picchilatantra there are accounts of this goddess. 
But the block of stone, roughly representing a face, 
covered with vermilion and with brass points fixed 
on it, which the Doma Pandits carry from door to 
door, asking for offerings in the name of the deity, 
does not seem to own any kinship with the figure 
of the goddess artistically made of clay by Bengal 
potters. The latter is evidently a Hindu conception. 

Poems in honour of ^Itaia Devi bear evident 
traces of Buddhistic influence. The goddess is 
described in one of them as riding on an * uluV or 
owl. The bird ^uluk,' which is sometimes trans* 
formed into a ^age in Buddhistic tales, occurs fre- 
quently in the ^unyapurana and in the Dhi*rmamafi- 
gals. This suggests that Devi was con- 

nected with the Buddhists. In another poem on 
the goddess, the author f NitySnanda) says that no 
good poems in honour of ^itala Devi, could be 
found in Bengal, while in Udiya literature there was 
an abundance of such works which could be traced 
back to the very earliest times. The author describes 
how he took great pains to collect them from 
Orissa and compile a ^itala Mangala on their lines, 
in Bengali. Orissa was a strong-hold of Buddhism 
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till comparatively recent times, and Udiya literature, 
when properly explored, will, we hope, show even 
more traces of Buddhistic influence than old Bengali 
literature. 

But, like the Dharmamahgals and other poems 
of the Buddhistic cult, the ^italsmangals also bear 
the stamp of the influence of the Hindu Renais- 
sance ; and the Hindu writers, who undertook to 
write such works in later times, gradually gave them 
the shape of Paurlnik poems. The story of King 
Chandra Ketu and the trouble.s he underwent, for 
declining to worship Qltala Devf, with his eventual 
surrender of himself to the mercy of the goddess, 
by which he recovered his lost fortune anti achieved 
other rewards, forms the subject-matter of these 
poems. 

The first poet of ^Italsmangala, on whose work 
we were able to lay our hands, was Daivakinandana, 
He wrote his poem about three hundred years ago. 
The father of Daivakinandana was one Gopal Dfis. 
The ancestors of our poet were formerly inhabitants 
of Hatinfl in Burdwan. and the family latterly 
settled in Vaidyapur in that discrict. The next 
work, a voluminous one, was written by NitySnanda 
Chakravarli, who was a Pandit in the court of Raj- 
narayana Ray, a Zamindar of Ka<,ngaon in Midnapur. 
Of other works in honour of ^itald Devi we may 
mention those by Kri^naram. Ramprasad and ^ah- 
karacharyya. 

it) LaksmI Charlta'—or poems oil Laksml, the Goddess 
of Wealth* 

The worship of Lak?mi may also be traced back 
to the very earliest times. The autumn is the season 
for harvests, and in an agricultural country like 
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worship 
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India the deity presiding over the; Jrice ^ and . oat- 
fields naturally obtained homage *om: her rural 
population in this season. In the RlWfiyaha we 
find the description of a golden image of Lak^mi w|th 
two elephants on either side pouring water^over 
her head in the A^:oka-Banika of Ravanal^ Tluf 
goddess in that particular form and position is 
known here as Gaja Lak^nii, and after more than 
two thousand years, the Jaypur sculptors still make 
images of the goddess exactly answering the des- 
cription of the RamSyana. The goddess Lak^mi^ 
or ^ri was one of the most familiar deities wor- 
shipped by the Buddhists. On the door-way of 
many Buddhist temples the image of this goddess 
is found in a prominent position curved in bas- 
relief. It is curious to observe, that a class of rural 
JMuhammedan folk of Bengal ha ve/for their sole occu- ’ 
pation, the reciting of hymns in Bengali in honour of 
Laksmi-Uevi. Ibis function exclusively belongs to 
them, and their Hindu brethern do not seem to 
grudge this. In Java, Laksmi is worshipped by the 
Muhammedans of the place. Alas, the humble agri- 
cultural Hindu or the Buddhist could give up the 
worship of all god.> and goddesses after his conver- 
sion to Islam but not ol his harvest-goddess ! 


(ivananda 
Kar and 
other 
poeta. 


A long poem was written three hundred years 
ago in honour of this godtless by ^ivananda Kar, 
wlio had the title of Gunarajkhait. I'he next poem 
on the subject was written by Jagamohan Mitra. 
who seems to have been a clever poet. He devotes 
a part of his book to a description of ^iva and Umfi 
in Kailav^ ^nd other matters. The last poem of 
the Lak?ml-cult was written by Kanjitram Das in 
i8u6. 
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P«Mls fn SaWtovBtl, the toddess of iSmntmg. 

‘ ^ , 

- / The l^i^dess of learning, SarasvaU, was not 
without her votaries among the early Bengali poets, 
cflf the numerous poems, which glorify her, one by 
"Cayaiim Das displays some poetic skill. The book Dayirtm 
is divided into seventeen cantos and tells an ani- 
mated story describing how by the grace of the 
goddess one might . achieve scholarship without 
much study. Dayaram was an inhabitant of the 
village of Ki9archavvk in Perganpa Ka^igaon in the 
. district of Midnapur. 

SasthlmaogaU or poems In honour of SasthI Devi. 

This goddess is the presiding deity of babies. 

She rides on a cat. It is her function to pre- 
serve little children from falling a prey to sick- 
ness and premature de^th. As is natural, she 
is held in great respect by the women-folk 
of Bengal. We find mention of Sasthl Devi in 
the Vrahmhavaivarta pur&ua and in Devl-bhSga- 
vata. Kri^naram wrote a poem in honour of Krlsuartm. 
Sa?thl Devi in 1687 A.D. The poem as usual tells 
a story of more or less interest with occasional 
passages of poetic beauty, and ends in establishing 
the glory of Sa^thl Devi by bringing to a happy 
termination all adverse incidents by her grace. 

Satgaon (Saptagram,) was in a highly flourishing 
condition, w^hen Kri^naram wrote his poem ; he Sitaiou* 
refers to that historic city in the following lines ; — 

* ** 1 saw Radha, Vaftga. Kalihga, and Nepal ; I 
saw Gaya, Prayig, and Kampal and travelled 
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through various cities besides ; ever}’where did I see 
Sasthi Devi worshipped with great pomp ; and 
nowhere in the whole country did I find a city so 
flourishing as Satagaon, where people dwelt in 
dense array on the banks of the Ganges/* 

5. Dharma Mah|cal*PO^>ns recast by the Brahmins. 

As I said before, these poems were originally 
*^spirlt**^ written to glorify Dharma "1'^ represented 

prominent Buddha in the days of the degenerecy of Buddhism 

in the , o 

poems* in Bengal. A wave of Hindu thought came surging 
upon the story, however, in later days, and the poems 
were transformed in such a manner that Buddhistic 
ideas fell into the lower stratum and the PaurSnik 
spirit became prominent in them. The original 
conception is Buddhistic notwithstanding, and scho- 
lars are still able to trace it. 

The earliest poet who sang of Dharma 'J'bftkur 
BhMta^and Mayur Bhatta. To him encomiums and tributes 

p^ts respect were paid by all subsequent writers on 

the subject. Next comes Rupa Ram w^ho is often 
called Adi-Rapram. Khellarfim wrote his poem in 
1527 A.D. and Sitfiram Dfis was probably his 
contemporary. SUfiram refers to the poem of 
Mayur Bhatta as having been partially lost or 
become obsolete during his time, which makes us 
suppose that Mayur Bhatta wrote in the J3th 
century or earlier. A manuscript of Dharinamangal 
by Prabhu Ram .secured by Babu Nagendia Nath 
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Vasu is 300 years old, so this poet also probably 
lived at the time when KhelftrEm and Sitardm 
were writing their poems. 

Mfinik Gahgulfs poem has lately been pulished Miafk 
by the Vahgfya Sflhitya Parisat of Calcutta. He 
seems to have been the first amongst respectable 
Brahmins who undertook to write a poem in honour 
of Dharma-Thakur As the subject was Buddhistic, 
he was naturally averse to taking it up, and in the 
preliminary account of himself, he speaks of the 
undertaking with evident diffidence and misgivings. 

Msnik Gshgull finished his w'ork in 1547. His 
poem is a long one, being twdce the size of * Paradise 
Lost.’ 

We come next to the Dharma Mahgal by Dwija Other 
Kfimachandra and ^ySma DSs. But by far the SumgalV 

most popular w riter of Dharmamahgal was Chakra- Ohanarim, 
varti Ghai^aram who wrote in 1713 A,D. by order 
of Krisna Chandra, Rajs of Kri^napur. The 
poet’s father’s name w^as Gauri KSntha and his 
mother’s Sltfl. The poem was published by Vahga- 
vSshl Press of Calcutta, some years ago. 

The poems known as Dharmamahgal are as a 
rule full of historical accounts which though dis- 
torted, thrown light on some of the darker pages of 
our history before Muhammedan rule began They 
have this interest, though we fail to see in most of 
them any great literary merit. Ghanaram was not, 
however, altogether without talents ; occasionally 
only w e come across vivid description of warfare, of 
the Darbdr of Hindu kings, and of the wily strata- 
gems of Mahudlyft w*hich while suggesting inci- 
dents of the past history arei at the same time, full 
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of genuine poetic animation. But the poem 
generally lacks in that interest which good poetry 
inspires in the mind of the readers. Those who 
do not specially seek for historical material will 
often find it dull and uninteresting. Here is a 
passage in whicli a wounded soldier — a sprightly 
young man — when on the point of death in 

the battle-field speaks to his brother yingadar.* 

“ O brother ^ingadar, see what is the lot that 
was at last reserved for me ! Woe is to me ! I die in 
nocturnal fight, and at this last moment of life I 
cannot have a glimpse of my parents and friends 
Here is the locket which I have always worn on my 
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neck ; take it and give it to my poor mother;^ — this 
ring is my last token » give it, please, to my wife 
Mayuri, and say to lier * you have become a widow'; 
commend her to my mother's care and tell my 
mother that I die an untimely deati*, leaving my 
poor wife in her charge. Here are my father’s 
sword and shield- My golden chain i leave to Suka, 
tell him that dauntlessly flghting I killed a host of 
enemies, and die at last in the open field. Here are 
my ear-rings, O ^ihgadar — accept them, my brother, 
as my last gift and here my quiver full of arrows, 
which, plea^^e, distribute amongst my comrades.' At 
these words both brothers wept, and the dying man 
spoke, again ‘tell my parents to bless me and forgive 
my faults, and offer my dying respect at their feet. 
How sorrowful am I tliat I could not see them again 
in life. Prematurely has their unfortunate son 
to bid them his last adue. My heart is pierced 
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From Dharma MaAgal, 
by Chanarain, Canto., XXII, 
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with remorse that my life has been spent in vain. 

I did not recite the name of Ram, nor did I offer 
prayers to the gods or worship Brahmins and 
Vai§5iHvas. I did not minister to the wants of my 
old parents. Surely Providence was against me/’ 

The worshipping of Brahmins referred to in 
this speech of ^aka as if it were a highly meritorious 
act, for omitting which he became repentant at the 
hour of death, evidences how far the poems were 
Hinduised ; in fact Dharma Thakur is thrown into 
the back ground in these poems and in his place 
the goddess Chandi has become conspicuous. The 
poems in fact look like those belonging to the ^akta- 
Cult. 

But by far the best poem on Dharma Thakur, 
though not so popular as Ghanaram’s Dharma 
Mahgal, is the one written by Sahadeva Chakravarti 
in 1740. This writer does not. like his predeces- 
sors, treat the subject of Lau Sen’s heroic achieve- 
ments. His poem has retained more Buddistic 
elements than any othei work of the kind that we 
have come across. I give below a descriptive list 
of its cantos : — 

I. Hymnsin praiseof Dharma Thakur, Bhagavati, 
Luk^mi, Sarasvati, Chaitanya. Tfirakevvara, etc. 

j. Salutations offered to Jiva and other con- 
temporary poets and to the author’s parents. 

3. An account of creation, how lirahin^, Vi^nu, 
and ^iva came into existence. The marriage of 
<^iva* His agricultural operations in the field called 
Kamada. Chandi appears as a \"agdini woman 
in disguise. ^iva and Chandi catch fish, ^iva 
returns to Kailasha with products of the harvest. 
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4. Chandl asks ^iva questions on metaphysi* 
cal points. Th.^y both reach the banks of the 
river Valluka. MJnanfith who was in the womb 
of a fish is endowed with wisdom on hearing the 
truths that fall from the lips of ^iva, Minanath 
obtains Mahajfiana or supreme knowledge. 

5. Mfnanath abuses Chandi. I'he curse of 
Chandl on Mtnanath. Owing to the curse Mina- 
nfith falls into evil company at Kadali Pattan. 
The saint is transformed into a goat. He becomes 
himself again through the efforts of his disciple 
Gorak9anath. 

6. A meeting of the saints Kalipfi, Hadipa. 
Minanath. Gorak^anath and Chaurahgi. Hymns in 
honour of ^iva and Chandi. 

7. Minaniith gets possession of a kingdom 
in MahSnada: the account of the origin of the 
dynasty of Sagara : ^iva in the guise of a Doma 
worships Dharma in the town of Amara. Bhumi- 
chandra the king of Amara oppresses the Domas. 

tS. The king is afflicted with white leprosy as 
a result of his wickedness. He is cun^d bv wor- 
shipping Dharma X^skur. 

9. ^ridhara, son of Ramai Pandit abuses 
Dharma. He is killed in X'arada Pattan for this act. 
Ramai restores him to life. 

10. The Brahmins of Jaipur oppose Dharma- 
worship. Dharma appears in th<" fitdd with his 
companions in the guise of Muhammadens in or<ler to 
preserve his followers. Raja Bhumichandrat'uts off 
liis ow'n son\s head as a sacrifice to Dharma. The 
Raja then goes to heav'en by the grace of D^iarma, 
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11. Raj» Hari9 Chandra abuses Dharma, He 
goes to the forest with his queen and dies. The 
queen worships Dharma and the Rajft is res- 
tored to life. A son is born to them ; they name 
him Lui Chandra. Dharma comes in the guise of 
a Brfihmin to try the Rajfi. The Raja kills his son 
Lui in order to feed the Brahmin with his flesh. 
Dharma restores Lui to life. 

The subjects treated of in this poem strike us by 
Olimpses their novelty. The saints Minanath, Gorak^nath, 
o history, Kalipa had ligiired as great religious 

teachers of the masses immediately before the 
decadence of Buddhism in this country. The 
places Kadalipattan, Saradapattan^ Amara and 
Jajpur were, we suppose, associated in some way 
or other with important incidents relating to 
Dharma-vvorship. We have no historical informa- 
tion whatsoever as to the form in which Buddliism 
existed in this country and influenced the masses 
during the time of the Pal Kings. The Rajas 
mentioned in the poem probably belonged to that 
dynasty. However crude and distorted the state 
in which we find these stories, there was, no doubt, 
some ground-work of fact on which they were 
based. When by the resea rch^ s of scholars, we are 
put m possession of authentic accounts of later 
Buddhism, these stories, we venture to hope, may 
aid materially in unravelling the social history of 
Bengal at the period in question. 

Sahadeva writes for the people ; his composi- 
tions are full of provincialisms ; they arc always 
to the point, and are very little affected by the 
influence of Sanskrit. As in style, so in subject, 
he shows an affinity to the Buddhistic school. While 
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there are passages in his work which are full of 
poetry, he always uses plain homely similes taken 
from common objects. 

4 

All the poems called Dharma Maftg^ala which 
are treated of in this chapter, bear the stamp of 
tlu: Paurjnik Renaissance inspite of their Buddhis- 
tic ground-work. The writers wrote them in Sans- 
kritic style and introduced into them thoughts and 
ideas which characterise the period of the reviv^a! 
of Hinduism and even the poem of Sahadeva 
Chakra varti which more than any other work of this 
class belongs to the people, is not without a touch 
of the predominant ideas of the time. The poems 
shew how Hindu ideals gradually rose to promi- 
nence ; Buddhistic ways of thought being thrown 
in them, into the remote back-ground. It is for 
this reason that we have included these works in 
our review of literature belonging to the Pauranik 
Ro\ival in Bengal. 

6. Poems in honour of Daksin Rfti. 

Yet another god and we have done with this 
chapter. He is Dakfin Rai, the god of tigers. 
He is worshipped in many parts of Bengal, where 
tigers make havac amongst men, — especially in dis- 
tricts adjoining the Sundarvans, The form of this 
god, as made in clay, is that of a warrior with how 
and arrows in his hands. He rides on a tiger. 
His first poetic^ votary was ^ffidllavaca^yya, who 
lived in the middle of the r7th century. The 
work is called Riyamangala. The next poem on 
the subject by Kri^uaram contains two significant 
lines, which show the god as anxious to receive wor- 
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ship from the country people, to whom he holds 
out a menace. The poet tells how he dreamt a dream 
in which Daksin Rsi appeared to him and said 

** If there is any one to be found, who does not 
like your poem, be sure, he will be devoured by 
tigers with his whole family.’' 

So we find in this literature much that is crude, 
and suited only for a rustic population. But 
many of its good works, which form a part of the 
Renaissance literature, conform to a high classical 
standard, and there are descriptions of great beauty 
and marked effects in word-painting, which in a 
subsequent age developed into a high-flown and 
ornate style, — the characteristic jiof the age of 
Bharat Chandra. The worshippers of Manama Devi 
and Mahgal Chandi were to be found all over Bengal, 
and many emintmt poets were drawn into writing 
poems in their honour, and these works are charac- 
terised by a true literary exctdleiice ; but there were 
other poems, which sliow a crudeness befitting 
rustic literature, as tiiat on the god of tigers just 
referred to. 

Some remarks about the Poems. 

As already explained, the illeterate villagers of 
Bengal worshipped many gods and gochlesses under 
the influence of Tsntrik Buddhism, and tin? Hindu 
priests gradually took these up, and associating them 
with the deities of the Hindu pantheon as related in 
the Puranas, Hinduised the whole spiritual atmos- 
phere of Bengal. They connecte d the* fables current 
in the country with the ^astrik stories and thus 
bridged over a gap, created by the loss of Buddhis- 
tic ascendency and its traditions in Bengal. 
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This contact of the popular faith with the new 
creed, that was being introduced, created a strange 
force, which is to be observed in a growing literary 
activity all over the country. Hindus did not 
destroy, but improved upon, what was left of 
Buddhism, and the literature of the Fauranik Renais- 
sance, while showing an unmistakable rebirth of 
Sanskritic ideals, had a place reserved for popular 
creeds and also for the stories current in the country, 
which the Brahmanic School presented in a new 
and attractive garb. 

Rut the whole of nature does not flourish at the 
same time ; we find some buds turning into flov.ers, 
side by side with others that have withered ; 
similarly, the stories of Cliandl and ManasS Devi 
developed into poems of high literary excellence, 
but those of Ray Mangal and Dhanya Furnima 
Vrata Katha betray the early literary stage in which 
they were left, — doomed to premature decay. The 
worshi[jr of the sun which may be traced back 10 very 
early times, has attached to it, a number of poems 
whose chief exponents in Bengali were Dwija Kali- 
dasa and DwijaRsmjivan Vidyabhusana. The poems 
in honour of the sun-god tell a story in illustration 
of his glory as is usual in works of this kind. In 
the poem of Ramjivana \'idyabhu$ana (written in 
1689 A.D.) we find descriptions of the oppression 
of the Hsdis by the sun-worshippers. 1 'he Hadis 
were Buddhists and the incidents related of this 
oppression, couched in the form of a mythical 
story have reference, as I believe, to an actual fight 
between the Buddhists and the worshippers of the 
sun. At one time the worship of the sun formed 
the most important factor in the religious func* 
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tions of the Bengalis. This is evidenced by the 
discovery of numerous images of the sun -god of 
great size and artistic beauty all over the country, 
especially in East Bengal. But the worship of this 
god was in later times reduced to the recitation of 
some hymns only, and Bengali poems in honour of 
him 'Were not destined to flourish. 



Supplementary Notes. 

TO 

CHAPTER IV. 


As a result of the conquest of Bengal by the 
Muhammadans and their settlement in the country, 
a number of Persian and Arabic words were mixed 
with the dialect current in Bengal. In the official 
and business-life this foreign element naturally 
[)redominated. Sanskritic words were replaced by 
those imported by Moslem settlers. As the Hindus 
gradually lost administrative functions, the language 
of the court became full of Arabic and Persian 
words. Articles of luxury an<l the customs of high 
life bore foreign names, and the fact of a conquering 
nation gradually monopolizing all power, together 
with all the important and profitable activities is 
evidenced in the indelible marks left on our Ian* 
guage, — this importation of foreign words having 
commenced so early as 1203 A D. when the Muham- 
madans invaded Bangal. 

It is a sad history for Hindus. The words 
(Justice of the peace), fSMHH (the town- 
inspector), (minister), (soldier; and similar 
words denoting functionar es high and low, 
which we often meet *‘with in our early litera* 
ture, were gradually replaced by the words 
( Wfetn, etc., shewing that the courts 

of the Hindu Kings were being thrown into 
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shade while those of the Muhammadans flourished. 
The word which means a city was replaced 
by the word the Bengali a rupee (^from 
Sanskrit when received as revenue by the Mu- 
hammadan rulers became ; the words and 

^ yS(i) (from Sans signifying land and land- 

owner were replaced by and The man- 

sions of the rich and all big buildings were no longer 
called but became known as The little 

earthen lamp retained its old name but the 

word which once implied all classes of lamps became 
restricted in sense. Chandeliers and the wall-lamps 
were now called and 21 fulfil respectively, 

and so in all departments of life, the very words 
imported into our tongue by the Muhammadans 
shew that they were enjoying the cream of things 
and monopolizing all power. The case was the same 
as that of the Saxon language after tlie Norman 
conquest. The victors who were placed in power 
introduced their own woicls into tlie splieres with 
which they were directly connected. 

But, curiously, in the vernacular literature of 
the Hindus, inspite of this common use of foreign 
words, our writers showed great unwillingness to 
adopt non-Sanskritic words. In the old literature of 
Bengal wc seldom come across foreign words. In 
the pride of what Hindus considered to be their 
owMi superior civilization, they remained aloof from 
Muhammadan contact as for as practicable, content- 
ed with their own social life and the cultivation of 
their classical literature. They cared not who admi- 
nistered the country ; thus the word (city) is of 
Muhammadan origin, while (a village) remained 
true to the Sanskritic form. In the village the Hindu 
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element was not sullied by the touch of anything 
foreign. The word (moon), (sun), (air), 
(water) (flower) and those denoting objects 
of nature and social life retained their original 
Sanskrit or Prakitic forms — not to speak of 
words relating to religious functions which remain- 
ed unchanged. As nearly all Bengali works of 
the period deal with social and religious sub- 
jects, there are scarcely any foreign words in them, 
and only a sprinkling of these occurs in the des- 
criptions of the Courts of kings. 

This was an age when Sanskritic words were 
being largely vernarularised, a practice to which we 
have already alluded. The translations an? full of 
instances of highly artistic Sanskrit expressions as 

etc. A new 

school had came,, into existence, the function of 
which was to Sanskritise Bengali. Fven in the 
works of Mukimdarania who more than any other 
Bengali poet except Chandl D§s used piovincialisnis 
in his poetry, we come across such words as 

and The ingenious similes 

and figurative expressions which developed in a 
subsequent period are indicated in Mukundarama’s 
writings though beseemed least inclined to use them. 
He belonged to the school of the people but owned 
some kinship with that of the pedantic scholars 
also. We quote here a passage in illustration ; — 

I cannot describe the beauty of Uma’s face. 
Smitten by its beauty the moon dares not 
appear in the daytime, for this reason the moon 
looks pale and wears a blot which men speak of as 
the lunar spot. The pomegranate seeds, beaten 
by the beauty of Uma’s teeth, have lost their 
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lustre. The pomegranate fruit bursts when ripe, 
owing to this feeling of shame.” These lines of 
Mukundarftma, sounds a prelude to the style of which 
Bhgrat Chandra in a later age was the finished 
master. In the literature of this period there will 
be found instances of figures of speech and clever 
A new turns of thought bori.)wed from Sanskrit, shewing 
that a new era was dr-wning on our literature which 
^ welcomed art in tlv place of nature, and valued 

the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric more than the dictates 
of the heart. 


Along with the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, 
system-atic efforts w -re being made to correct the 
spelling of Bengali \\ .>rds, which still retained the 
forms prescribed by Prakrita Orthography. This 
process along with that of Sanskptising words, has 
ever since been going on in our literature. There 
are many words of Sanskritic origin in Bengali even 
now which are spelt after the rules of Prakrita 
grammar ; such for instance are the words ^tW, 
C*rPll, and J^tfl which are derived from the 
Sanskrit ^l^j, and respectively, but 

which still retain Prakrita spelling. The purists 
will, I am sure, ere long correct them In old 
manuscripts we find innumerable instances of Cf, 
which are no longer presented to us in 
.such Prakrita forms. The M.S. of Chandl Kavya,be- 
lieved to be witten by Mukundaramu himself, .shows 
spellings of words which do not always conform to 
Sanskrit grammar ; but Mukundarama, it should be 
remembered, lived in an age when Prakrita forms 
of spelling were current in written Bengali,— when 
the purists had just began to correct the Vernacular 
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language on the model of Sanskrit grammar and 
its orthography. MukundarSma lived in this 
transition period ; he used provincial words which 
were latterly condemned as unwathy to find a 
place in d xent literature, as often as he used 
Sanskritic. In the spelling of words also he favoured 
the PrSkrita forms in use, as often as he adopted 
Sanskritic forms. The charge of mistakes in spell- 
ing cannot be laid at his door, as during his time 
old ways were not given up in our language, and 
the Sanskrit orthography was not yet fully adopted 
for the regulation of Vernacular writings. 

The five Gaudas or “five Indies’* viz. Svarasvata 
(the Punjab!', Kanyakuvja Kanoja), Gauda 
(Bengal), Mithda (Durbhahga), and Utkala (Orissa) 
were formerly more allied to one another than 
they are now. find the Bengalis to have been in 
close touch with the people of other parts of Aryya- 
varta. The old Bengali poems were known by 
the common name of Panchali. This word shews 
that we owe at least .some forms of the old Bengali 
metres to f^anchala or Kanoja. Svarasvata or the 
Panjab gave us its ^aka era which was adopted 
by the Bengalis, as ititvas by the people of other 
parts of India. The civilization of Bengal — the 
new learning, especially that of logic, which made 
the tols of Nadia famous throughout India, came 
from Mithila, when Magadha, 4ts glorious days 
over, had ceased to give light to Eastern India. 
With Kaliiiga or Orissa > Bengal in the past was 
inseparably associated. Our prophet Chaitanya Deva^ 
counts more votaries amongst the Uriya people than 
in Bengal itself. So we find that the five Gaudas, 
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as the five influencial Provinces of Aryyavarta were 
called, had in the past ages a greater touch with 
one another and exchanged their thoughts and 
ideas more freely than now. 

Affinity In Vai^tiava literature has brought many Hindi 

language, ^ords into Bengali. In fact a large number of 
songs in old Vai9uava literature were composed in 
what is called Vrajavali — a sort of Hindi current in 
Durbhanga. This admixture of Hindi with Bengali 
was due to the predilection in favour of the dialect 
of Vrindavan on the part of Vai9nava writers. 
They also adopted it in order to imitate Vidyapati 
the great master of songs, who wrote in the 
Maithila language. But the Hindi words occurring 
in the works of the Vai9navas cannot claim a place 
in the vpcabulary of the Bengali language. Outside 
the pale of Vaisnava literature we come across 
many Bengali words more or less allied to Hindi 
and other dialects of Aryyavarta, the use of which 
has grown obsolete now. This indicates that 
Bengali in early times, as we might have surmi.sed, 
bore a closer affinity than now to other dialects of 
Northern India, whose origin is Sanskritic. It 
branched off from the parenj||^anguage at a remote 
point of time when the Aryan settlers divided them- 
selves into communities and settled in different 
parts of the country. So in the past the dialects 
also were nearer to one another. This fact in the 
case of Bengali is evidenced by the existence of 
the following and other similar words in our litera- 
ture of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

cnMfir, C«rT*T, (Manik Chandra Rajar 
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Gan) *rff*n 

C»rW%(Vijay Gupta) } Vlk^, 9f^, uRjt (Krithivasa); 

«ii^, (■»mr),^pf^t€. (^fij’rN). (’T?), 

cm ?t?, ^99 (^CSPF), (?^f), 'RIFT. («A<r*l), 

5^1 *0). (fro), (<?R), 

(^), si^> (^rf^sn). (nfinrtsi ¥w), (Ananta- 

Ramayana) : C^W, '*(1^^. ^W«, 

etc., c^m 

etc., 9'm, *1^, ^f'S. C^t*ire, <Aft, f^?l, 

f5f, W, C¥t5, *|T^, (Sanjaya, Kavindra, ^rikar^a 
Nandi and others.) 


Of the words quoted above* is still in use 
in Durbhfinga. The words etc. are 

used in Orissa. The suffix *11* occurring in the 
proper names such as reminds us of Hindi. 

The Hindi word changed into ?[JK^ is still in 
use in Eastern Bengal. The case-endings as in 
•nrcint^l «Ttr»nn, snfro in Manik Chandra 

RajSr Gan and 'RTf in Krittivasa and 

in Kri^ha Vijay are akin to uses current in 
Hindi. 


Not only in the language^ but also in costumes 
and habits, the Bengalis of past times w'ere more 
like their brethern of the up-country. They used 
to wear a turban and tuck up the Dhuti tightly 
between the legs as the Hindustani people do now^ 
When the merchant Chand presented three silk 
clothes to the Rnja of Ceylon, the Rajfi was taught 
to wear it after the fashion of the Bengalis, and 
Vijay Gupta thus describes it ^ 
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* One the RfijS wore round the loins tucking 
the ends tightly between the legs. Of the 
other he made a turban, and with the third he 
covered his body.” — In Manik Chandra Rajar (ian 
we found Nenga brother of Raja Manik Chandra 
asking him to take his turban off as his mother 
was dead. The ladies of Bengal used to wear 
a bodice called KanchiiH like the up-country 
women of today. We meet with de scription of 
the Kanchuli in almost all our writers from 
Vijay Gupta downward. The custom linge red even 
up to the time of Raja Krisna Chandra of Nadia 
in the eighteenth century. We (juote from the 
Bengali work called Ksitiva \’arii<;Svall Charitat 
‘'The queen of Krisna Cliandra and the ladies of 
the royal family used to wear silk ^adis but during 
festivities and on important religious oci asions they 
put on the Kanchuli (bodice), Cihagra (a sort of 
gown worn by up-country vvon.en). and Odna as 
the ladies of the North-western countries do.” 

A description of this Odna to be found in 
many of the old Bengali poems; for instance in 
a pada by Varh 9 ivadana we have the^ followi?igJ 

fipi 9ft^r I 

V’ijay (iupta. 

’fftc'ssi I -SH 

»!ai^ #Tgr»i, 's «^*ii 

I p. 35- 

t “ cnrei i 

TrTv*i 
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Through a blue Odna appeared her beautiful 
fair face; what if a bee mistakes it for a lotus and 
stings? ’ A Nivivandha or girdle is also described 
in many of our old poems as worn by uomen. 

It was the fashion with the F^engalis of the 
higher classes to wear their hair long and in plaits. 
We find in Chandi Das, Radha’s maidens humor- 
ously asking Krisna why his braided hair Iiangs 
loosely down his back. We ha\ e many accounts 
of how Chaitanya Deva*s long hair was perfumed 
and washed with Amlaki (myrobolan) and how it 
was cut off by a barber named Deva (according to 
some Madhu) on the eve of his taking the vow of 
asceticism. In \ ijay Gupta's PadmSpurana we 
find the following lines : — 

“■^Beaulitul Laksmindra’s long and flowing 
hair hung looser as his kin>men carried him to the 
bank the river Gangura.” 

In Krithivasa's Kamayana we find • the soldiers 
of Rama fled precipitously, havig no time even to 
tie their long hair into knots. ”+ I'he Bengalis 
up to the 1 6th century \vo*'e their hair long as the 
Madrasis and the I’riyas do now. They scented it 
with perfumes and plaited it like the women. In 
the 1 7th century they imitated the fashion of the 
Moslem gentiy — who allowed their hair to grow 
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till it touched the shoulders in curls. This is called 
the Bdbri — a fashion to which the Hindus stuck 
even till the middle of the 19th century. 

The poet Bharat Chandra of a subsequent age 
describes ^ Kusumbha ' as a favourite food with ^iva. 
Present Bengali readers have no idea of what 
this word implies. In several editions of Bharat 
Chandra, the annotators observe silence as regards 
the passage, but in Rajputana, ‘ Kusumbha* is an 
article of luxury even now. It is a preparation of 
opium and milk which the Rajputs take on festive 
occasions. 

Thus a study of our old literature brings to our 
knowledge various points of community in language, 
habits, and modes of living amongst those different 
branches that all came from one common stock 
and settled in different parts of the country. This 
affinity can also be accounted for by the fact that 
politically the five provinces to which a reference 
has been made, often remained under the same 
suzerain power. The title ‘ Pancha Gaudevvara* or 
the ‘Lord of five Indies’ was assumed by the King 
who for the time being became ascendant among 
the five powers. 

In old Bengali literature we frequently come 
across the title Pancha Gaudefvara applied to 
petty chiefs by their proteges — the poets, but the 
word always recalls the high political significance 
it once possessed. It is a title akin to the Bret- 
walda of the Saxons. 

The literature of Western Bengal had many 
words which have passed out of the current dialect 
of that province but the use of them still lingers in 
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Eastern Bengal. The words «|t^, 

etc.^ occur in Chaitanya-Bhagavata and in 
the Manafa Mahgalas written three to four hundred 
years ago by authors who were born » in Birbhum 
and contiguous districts. And curiout-ly enough the 
people of these districts now ridicule the people of 
Eastern Bengal forcontinuing to use the same words. 
Instances of etc., abound in 

the early literature of Eastern Bengal and that of 
the west also is not wholly free from such uses. 
In ^rikrifna Vijaya by Maladhara Vasu, Daker 
Vachana and other works of West Bengal, many 
examples of TTf%. etc., arc 

found. In Eastern Bengal we find the termination 
‘'q’ affixed to a number of words after the manner 
of Prakrita. such as for ♦fTQ for in's 
for RTS for *11, for TT, ^ for ^ for f1, 
tffie for tfl. for <31^, m for <5r9 for '51. 

Occcasionally they are met with in the earlier 
literature of Western Bengal also, as in Daker- 
vachan “ cTtwti ’fW-’’ 

The men and women in the Buddhistic age had 
curious names, not at all pleasing to the ears, such 
as » 15 *I 1 , CTW1, ft?. ?ft, 

vt, m c*r?i, ’Wt, mvi 

&c. But with the advent of the Sanskri- 
tic age, choice classical names began to be preferred. 
In Vijay Gupta’s Padmapurana along wdth names 
which remind us of the Buddhistic period, Sanskrit 
names are found in large numbers ; such for 
instance, as lu^re of the moon, the 

peerless, moon-beam, 5|T*lf3 jasmine, -ft 

the moon, gold-lining, 5^% the playful, 

*ni*rl the sincere one, beautiful bud, 


Queer 
names of 
the Pra- 
krits ase. 


Choice 

Sanakritic 

names* 
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flower-sceptre of cupid, garland of 

victory, fifRsn the pure. By far the greater 
number of names are found to follow those of the 
Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Non* quote a passage from the same work to 

^IfmesV' illustrate with one or two exceptions, its uniform 
use of non-Sanskritic names. 

“ There camt^ a maid whose name was Radha ; 
her henpecked lord, she led home like a tame ass ; 
another maiden came of the name of Rui whose 
bald head was redta.'med only by a tuft of hair 
in the middle ; another whose name was Saru, h(T 
braided locks were eaten up by a cow, as she had 
gone to the cow-shed for lighting the fire ; another 
maid came of the name of Kui, in the hollows of 
whose cheeks some two mauiuls of broken rice could* 
be stored ; another maid appeared called Ai whose 
cheeks were Idgh, but the nose sunk deep between 
them, so that it could be scarcely seen ; yet 
another maid of the name of Sua, so tall that her 
head touched the top of the door as she came out.**”^ 

sUCT t 

’TCf enroll ’ItV ff 

i£iC3i '«iTt9i 'sw I 

sfsc’f ^nr ’It? I 

^ ;n>( I 

c->Tftir«i ’fctr cn tai ftrr® enm <iT?*t vf i 
«iTti «ni Rnr f 1 1 

’ftcai Ifw ■q'lf 5(i«| g 

«IT« ta? «flW1 'SRI sHf I 

^ ’tm F8151 snt I 

^ dittn ’Rifai sit? I 

m ^ fiw TOi |tn * Vijay Gupta. 
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We give below a list of obsolete words occurring 
in works treated of in this chapter with their 
meaning. 

In Vijay Gupta’s Padma Purahfe »— 
indisposed, skilled, forward, jnfnrPT— 

powerful, C5tTl— face, friendless, — 

sacred thread, nftffR — act of attending, — to 

pick up, in the front, big, trit— 

mother, — raotlier. — Spains and hardships, 

W’lTfsi— farewell, — humble prayer, 

returning, — ripe, — to think, — 

a foot, itil — attitude, — maidenly friendship, 

to deceive, — skill, — strong, 

C>lT»ra— like, C^tRRl — stout and healthy, — 

distress, — property, — fortunate, riKR 

— to make a sign. — wet (from f>fV, we 

have also got fBfsR, derived from the same word ; 
this should not be confounded with derived 

from f%ai5 — (bitter). In the I^mayana by Kritti- 
vasa token of favour, — on the 

expiry of, — in hunger, CRK — tears, BS — 

limit, — run, CR1®?1 — son. In Mahabharata by 

Sanjay:— I, you, CRTOf— mine, 

to all, •rt'Bir*!— forward, best, fat?— to 

become fit, C^fR — why# — again, fafs{ — without, 

Wfa — play> — from, — own. In Kavindra 

Paramev'vara and ^rikaran Nandi’s works ; — RSR — 
fear, — with, — I shall throw, — on. 

In the Padma Puraha by NSrayana Dev; — RT«ft5 — 
ill-fame, RiRl — where. «af^ — ^leaving. In Chandi 
Das's poem : — — young wives, — a 
knave, ^S^OftR—alarraed, Brahmin student, 

C? — ^body, Cpf — thigh, — In eagerness, — 

affection, 'SfR — rice, — blame, to 

50 


Aflatof 

word*. 
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The origin 
of Babu. 


The case- 
endings 
and pro- 
nouns. 


swell (from Sanskrit its present form 

is In ^rikri^na Vi j ay recovery, 

— sound, — dishevelled, — a son. 

In various other works of this period : — 15|~your, 

— to keep, — another, — now, 

I shall go, — son, — son, ^ — old (applied 

to objects as ^ — an old bow), C5W — then, 

I did, to be, to him, (Timtt®! 

—to enter, — dissuaded, — 

began to cry, — *a boar, -rf^l — lord, — » 

Sugriva, — loudly, — ant, to 

inform. 

The word not in the sense of a son but 
in that of a father or a guardian is often found in 
the works of Vijay Gupta and other poets. In the 
former poem we find the desciples of Dhanvantari 
addressing him as and the goddess Padma 
addressing her father (Jiva by the same word. It 
is evident that the modern ^T^is derived from 
and it originally meant a father as the word 
does now. 

The words of which a list is given above occur 
in nearly all the old works comprised within this 
chapter. For the sake of convenience, however, 

I refer in most cases to particular authors from 
whose w'orks 1 happened to note them. 

The .case-endings of words and forms of 

pronouns, the examples of which 1 find in the 
works are also included in the following list. 

First person, singular, nominative 

cm Second person, singular, nomi- 
native Third person nomina- 
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tive I First person, singular, nominative, accu: 
sative CTTW. Second 

person, singular, nominative, accusative 
C^PfT^, C»t^, 'SI®. C®1t9. Third person 

singular, nominative, accusative ®T?[, 

First person, singular, possessive, 

<?ini, C^RH- Second person, 
singular, possessive C®1^1, CST'SIH, 
c^wnr. Third person, singular, possessive ^51^, 

The plural forms were generally formed by plural 
adding ’f*!, and as 

and ^^llftf. The verbs in the first person show 
such forms as c1tT? 1, (?ltl51. (lor ), 

Cir«(iR, 

In the second person — 

In the third person we have in- 
stances of being used for (as in 
TfWI There are many curious forms of 

verbs such as . 

Trade was generally carried on by a system of Navlgatloii 
barter, but cowris were much used as coins, and Trade, 

they were counted in gandds, pahas, and kahahas. 

The Bengalis used to travel by sea for purposes of 
trade in early days, but during the period of which 
we are speaking, such practices fell into disuse. 

The sea-voyages described in old Bengali poems 
are monostrous fables, but they prove the existence 
of traditions that existed in the country, about 
commercial enterprises undertaken by Bengalis in 
the past, though couched in the forms of romances* 

We may, however, glean what sort of ships were 
made in the country from these writings. In 
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pictorial illustrations of the Borra Buddar temple 
of Java published by the Dutch Government, we 
find numerous pictures of ships which went to 
that Island from Tamluka, Chittagong and the sea- 
coasts of Orissa and Guzrat, and they represent a type 
on which, even yet, the modern European sailing- 
ships have not noticeably improved. In old Bengali 
literature we find that oarsmen and pilots were 
generally recruited from Eastern Bengal. Their 
peculiar accent was a subject of ridicule to poets 
then as now. The oarsmen were supervised by 
Gavurs, who would occasionally beat them with 
rods called Dangas, if found to be lagging in their 
work. The oarsmen used to sing a chorus as they 
plied their oars ; such songs were called * Sari.' 
The Madhukar or the head-ship on board which a 
great merchant or king embarked* was adorned 
with many artistic designs. The prow especially 
was formed into various picturesque shapes ; it 
often represented the form of a peacock. The 
vessels were loaded ^/itb utensils of bell-metal 
made in various patterns, muslin and other fine 
stuffs, shells and corals, and various agricultural 
products of Bengal. The vessels bore poetic 
names such as ' The Sea-foam,’ ‘ Tht Royal Duck,' 
^The moon light/ The descriptions of places, 
though mere old wdves’ tales entitled to little cre- 
dence, have still some grains of truth in them. Of 
the Ceylonese, it is said that if their parents 
die, they keep them long without cremation. This 
refers to the custom of the Buddhists who some- 
times allow even a M^hole year to pass before the 
corpse of a monk is cremated. In another place 
we find ‘ If they die, the son has no claim, but the 
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jiister^s son inherits the property* — a custom which 
is still observed in the Southern Presidency amongst 
the Nairs. Sea-voyages as described in the earliest 
Manasa Mahgals seem to represent facts, though 
much distorted and exaggerated^ but in later 
versions* we find the accounts turned into complete 
fiction from which it is impossible to gather any 
historical truth. 

The works mentioned in this chapter represent 
only a small portion of the literature actually 
written in Bengal between the 13th and the 18th 
centuries.* As most of these are in the form of 
old manuscripts and as search for them has been 
commenced only lately* and that in a half-hearted 
way, by scholars who have no funds to conduct 
the work vigorously, by far the greater portion of 
this literature was lost before any attempt was 
made Ic preserve it and of existing manuscripts 
not a tithe could be recovered for want of funds. 
The enlightened section of our community who 
are fond of displaying their erudition in English 
literature, who are never wearv ot admiring a 
Cordelia, a Haidec or even a Donna Julia and who 
quote from the English translation of Virgil to 
shew their appreciation of Dido’s love, would not 
care to read the story of Behula — the bride of 
I^k^mlndra, whose unflinching resolution and suf- 
ferings for love rise higher than many a martyrdom ; 
or of Khullana, the loving damsel of Ujani, whose 
beauty, tender age, sufferings and fidelity all com- 
bine to make her one of the finest creations of 
poetic fancy ; or of Ranjavati-— the wife of King 

♦We have not included the works by Vaisnava <*iuthor!i of thi» 
period in our list. 


Old BenRAli 
literature 
treated 
with 
neglect. 



Manus- 
cripts 
lost to us. 


The laud- 
able efforts 
of Battalb. 
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Kadha Sen of Maynagar whose resignation was as 
great as her austerities that stripped even death at 
the stake of its natural horrors. The name of a 
Shelly, a Victor Hugo, or an Alfred de Musset evokes 
in the minds of enlightened Bengalis feelings of 
great admiration, but they do not care to know who 
were Chandl Das, Mukundaram and Krittivasa. 
The ears charmed by the beauty of lambic and 
Trochaic measures would not stoop to favour the 
Payara and the Tripadi Chhandas of the old 
Bengali poems. Yet it is their own literature which 
contains elements that they are naturally best fitted 
to appreciate, and their appreciation of the romantic 
motives of luiropean literature is apt to be fraught 
with disastrous results to our society which, under its 
peculiar constitution, leaves no room for the betrothed 
pair to have the slighte.st share in the mutual choice. 

As a natural consequence of this neglect, a large 
number of valuable manuscripts has been allowed to 
be eaten by worms or destroyed by fire, unknown 
and unheeded. The Ratlala Printing Agencies of 
Calcutta, which have undertaken to minister to the 
literary wants of a rustic folk have preserved a 
considerable ])ortion of them h\ printing them 
on paper of very inferior quality, the printer's devil 
having freely distorted and tampered with the 
readings. Yet, though meagre in number and poor 
in execution, the Battals l^rcsses have preserved 
what otherwise would have met with a certain 
destruction, and though late we have now risen to 
a consciousness of the gratitude which we owe 
to them for this invaluable service. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Literature of the Valsnitvas. 

I. Vaishavism In Bengal. 

II. The Life and Teachings of Chaltanya Deva. 

III. Valsnava Biographies. 

(a) Kadchi or Notes by Qovinda Dgs. 

(b) Chaltanya BhSgabata by Vrind&van DSs. 

(c) Chaltanya Mangal by Jaygnanda. 

(d) Chaltanya Charltimrita by Krisha D&s 

Kavlrij. 

(e) Chaltanya Mangal by Lochan Das. 

(f) Brief accounts of Nityananda — Advalta- 

chiryya— Narottam Das — Raghunith 
DSs — Rupa — Sanitaria — ^rinlvis- 
Achiryya — Harl Dis and other Vais- 
hava devotees. 

(g) Bhaktl Ratnikar and other biographi- 

cal works. 

IV. Theological books. 

V. The Padas or Songs of the Valsnavas. 

-:o:- 

1. Vaishavism in Bengal. 

Chronologically speaking, a considerable portion 
of the Literature, which forms the subject-matter of 
this chapter, precedes works treated of in the last 
chapter. Rat as the Vaisnava Literature is marked 
by distinct characteristics of its own and has little 
relation to the spirit that predominates in the rest of 
our Literature, we have found it convenient to group 
the works of Vai^hava writers together and to deal 
with them separately in the present chapter, with- 
out observing their chronological order, in relation 
to non-Vai^hava works. 

Works written by the Vaj?navas form the most 
important and interesting portion of our literature. 


Chronolo- 
gical order 
not 

followed . 
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They cover a varied field and contain the finest ex- 
amples of poetry that are to be found in our language, 
and are no less important for their lofty spiritual 
tone inspired by the great personality of Chaitanya 
Deva than for the influence they have exerted on 
our language in all its different channels. 


A contrast 
with the 
works of 
classical 
writers. 


In the literature dealt with in the last chapter, 
w'e marked the hand of classical writers, who had 
recast the earlier recensions of rustic poems after 
Sanskritic models. This literature' of renaissance 
is permeated by a taste for cla.ssical figures and 
classical allusions. Words were recovered from the 
loose Prakrita to which they had degenerated, and 
restored to their original Sanskrit forms. Reformed 
Hindus took up subjects of Buddhistic origin, cast 
them into the mould of their own new idt-.-es, 
Hinduized their spirit and Sanskritized their langu- 
age. The Vaisiiava Literature, however, is essen- 
tially a literature of the people. This 'people' 
should not be identified with thc.sc rustic lolk whose 
language was the pafois and the subjects of 
whose songs were fables and stories i„ which facts 
were distorted or over-coloured without any artistic 
sense The people who creMed \ aij^va Liter- 
ature had warred against orthodoxy and prie.sr-craft 

'““I- »'is"orancc 


ages and become conscious of 


^ new strength. A 


god-man had lived in their midst and in the living 
example before them, they had witnessed the fulfil 
ment of the spiritual ideal of thpiV nrs 

with al] the inspiration o( Ihei, lang,.™ I? 
(reedon. and ,a,i,„de „i ft,;, 
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stairtle^ us by timiv faddmess^ as they attract iis»b^ 
their novelty. 

Bengal has, as I have already said, e zinced in the ^ 
history of her religious progress, a spirit of constant agalMt 
revolt against orthodoxy. Whenever an institution, 
basing itself on t^e dogmas of monastic pedants, 
has shut its portals against the immutable truths of 
nature and tried to blindfold men by learning and 
logic, the heterodox elements in this country have 
revolted against its theology and asserted themselves 
to break the b tters of social autocracy by proclaim- 
ing the true relation in which man stands to Got! 
and to his fellow men. It was this spirit which 
ha<l at one time, lna^^(^ Bengal a staunch votary of 
the Buddhistic creed ; it was for this reason that 
the Jain Tirthankaras had found it a suitable soil 
for the promulgation of their doctrines ; and last 
but not least the V*iisuivas of Bengal shewed the 
strength that lay dormant in her masses a strength 
which by a Herculian application of its resources 
upset the whole social fabric, broke through the 
thick walls of time-honoured institutions, and 
opened up a vista for the passage of heaven’s 
light. 

This great strength of the people had been 
silently gathering itself in the declining days of 
Buddhism; when the V^ai^ftava creed had not yet 
assumed a new shape in Bengal. The MahiVirta 
Sdioo! of the Buddhists had branched itself in ^ a 
hundred ways and tlie theor}^ of the void (^unyabad), 
though it occasionally led to scepticism and 
sophistry, counted a large number of votaries whd 
developed a creed of devotion not unlike the \ a4Aava 


Tfie <level* 
opment of 
tlie creed 
of love. 


5 » 
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^sm^anS" scholarly MahfiyUnists 

Valsnav* went a step further than Nagarjuna, the great 
promoter of the creed and founder of the Madhya- 
mic School, and argued like atheists. This class 
earned for the Buddhists, the common name of 
sceptics in the country. But amongst the masses 
Mahayanism gave rise to the worship of a hundred 
deities like that of Prajna Paramita, Abaloki- 
te9war and Munja^ri, whose images have so many 
points in common with those of Vasudeva and 


other gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. 

Says Mr. Kern in his Manual of Buddhism,* — 
“ Mahayanism lays a great stress on devotion, in this 
respect as in many others, harmonising with the 
current of feeling in India which led to the growing 
influence of Bhakti. It is by that feeling of fervent 
devotion combined with the preaching of active 
compassion that the creed enlisted the sympathy of 
numerous millions of people.” Mahayanism in its 
higher theology professed doctrines not unlike 
those promulgated by the great Sankaracharj-va. 
It bore a distinct affinity to Hinduism in' 'its 
popular forms also. According to Kern, “ Mahaya- 
nism is much indebted to the Bhagabata Gita and 


iiiuic even 10 


ya.v,:,.,,. r MU: tSuddliist masscs 
had therefore developed an emotional creed which 
led them afterwards to accept the tenets of 
Vai?Aavism with such cordiality. The ‘ Nam Saft 
kirtan’ or the recitation of god’s name which form"' 
one of the most essential points in the Vaisfiava 

Buddhists with whom the “void" was sometimes 
contemplated as merely a name. 


• P. 124. 


t P. 122, 
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When Buddhism ceased to be a living force, 
a great number of people who had adhered to 
that faith lost all social prestige in the country. 
They became out*castes — the Hindn revivalists 
having refused to admit them to. their society. 
These people readily responded to the brotherly 
call of the Vaifnavas and gathered under the 
flag of NityAnanda — ^the great apostle of 
Chaitanyism in Bengal in the sixteenth century. 
Tbu.s^lhe Bauls, the Neda Nedis, the Sahajias and 
the sects that afterwards went by the name of 
Karta Bhajas and Kisori Bhajaks, who had originally 
formed the bulk of the Buddhist masses, now 
swelled the ranks of the lay Vai^navas. Some 
of these people still uphold the doctrines of 
the Mahayanists though they outwardly profess 
Chaitanyism. The .Mahima Dharmis of Orissa have 
a vast literature which promulgate the doctrines of 
Chaitanya and Nagarjuna alike. In some works of 
this class such as those of the I’riya poets Chaitanya 
Das and Jagannath Das who flourished in the 
.sixteenth century and are popularly known as 
Vai^hava poets, the creed of Madhyamic Mahaya- 
nism is elaborately explained without any excuse, 
and the names of Dharma (Prajna Paramita), 
and of Buddha are of frequent occurrence in them, 
indeed one poet went so far as to give an account of 
the five Dhyani Buddhas on the lines of the Mahaya> 
nists, calling himself a follower of Chaitanya all the 
while. Some of these startling facts recently dis- 
covered by Babu Nagendranath V'asu will be found 
embodied in Ips arclueoiogical Report on Orissa 
which is already in the press. It will be curious to 
observe how Chaitanyism and Mahayanbm bavo 


The iMf 
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•^comini^ed sawngst aamc iof these Vai^teva^ sects. 
In ’©ne * instance a religious mendicant of the 
Vai^inava sect of B&ul vwas asked by the writer of 
theipresent treatise if he worshipped the image of 
Chaitanya. <He said in reply that there could be 
redly no; image of Chaitanya to be worshipped as 
he was {^merely ‘the void’ and existed only as a 
name! 


Thus the scattered MahaVSnists, — who lay like a 
disbanded army, without any great leader to govern 
and control them, after E5uddhism had been banish* 
ed from the soil of its birth, — were now brought 
together and made to accept the emotional creed of 
love, in its fully developed form ; they were thus 
merged in the great community of the Vai^havas. 
The Vai§navas, while calling all people to accept their 
theory of spiritual love, also beat the drum of war 
against caste-distinction and priest-cratl; and 
the evolution of what remained of buddhism in the 
country to the highly spiritual and emutionai . reed of 
the Vaifi^vas came to happ.m as the natural S(‘tjuence 
of this revolution ; for the Buddhist masses had ab 
ready developed a creed of devotion being influenced 
by the spirit of the Pauranic revival all a-ounJ, and 
Vai?navism attracted them most, as it d.d uway 
with caste— now the only barrier that could pre- 
vent them from jwiing with the Buddhists. 


The polats 
• of siinl. 
larlty. 


What. distinction is there between the Buddhist 
ViK9uaiidthe Vaisnava Vairagi.with his shaven 
head and W over coat ? When we read Yuanir 
Chuang s travcl»-his description of Kuyi N'agar and 
Benares for .iiwtamce, and read mythological ac- 
count. of Buddha's .killing the, .demons reiXd 
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are we .aot reoiwditid of 
■tones J^bout' Vifiiu -so exactly. alUte, descr^d in 
Vatftova beoksias Naeottam Vitas and Bbakti 
■Ratnakar? In the .latter, the ntythoU j^'tcal deeds 
of Vif^a are found marked by teiajfdcs, wlule in the 
former the scenes of Buddha's conquc.st of demons 
are said to have been marked by pillars of A^oka 
Raja- The religious history prevalent in the coun- 
try* merely changed name when the Buddhist 
theology passed into Vaifnavism and a careful 
study of the two religions will shew them often to 
be as similar as the image of Avalokite^war of the 
Budcttiists and Vasudeva of the Hindus. 

But this detracts nothing from the praise due to 
the Vai$Aava.s. They infused new life, where vitality 
was .sinking. It is true, materials lay all around in 
the shape of a spirit of devotion and a desire for 
renunciation. But in the world matcriai.s are at no 
time wanting. It is only when a great power 
works them up to their highest capacity and leads to 
striking success that we have opportunities of 
observing that they were capable of such achieve- 
ments. Budditism and Vai?fiavism, besides, 
originally differed in their tenets, one laying 
stress on knowledge and the other on devotion. 
It was only when the higher classes of the 
Mahayanists had left the country, that the Buddhist 
masses found it possible to accept a leader who 
preached the doctrine of Bhakti (devotion), 
without reserving a place for fnan (knowledge) 
in his theology. 


Credit due 
tortile 
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Eastern India seems to have a singular mission 
for the world. There is no Haldighfit, no Chillin« 
walfi, no Kurukhe§tra, no Panipat in this part of 
the country. No martial feats, no acts of extra- 
ordinary bravery or patriotism mark this blessed 
land ; but the pre-historic temples of Benares rise 
aloft invoking people from the furthest provinces 
of India to respond to their high religious call ; the 
Sama-songs accompanied by the evening-bells 
and sung in chorus by Vedic Brahmins in the 
holy city carry us to the times when the Ki^is of 
old, set their first great utterances on religion to 
sublime music. The monastery of Nalenda, once 
one of the greatest centres of learning in the world, 
opened its portals to all peoples without distinction 
and drew pupils from every part of the then 
known world. The pillar-inscriptions of A^oka pro- 
claimed from here the great truths of universal 
equality, forbearance, and kindness, and shewed 
the solicitious care of an ideal monarch who was a 
father to his people — nay, was full of compassion 
even for the dumb animals. Her;*, in yet earlier 
times, lived Rama in Uttara Kovola whose name as 
that of an incarnation of God is uttered by ail 
Hindus in the hour of death. And it was here that 
the great Buddha from Kapil&vastu preached his rcli- 
gion which has left its stamp on the civilization of the 
whole world, and whose influence may be traced not 
only in the ‘Karma-bad^ on which modern Hinduism 
is based, but even in the Catholic Church of 
Christians and in the creed of the Shufis amongst 
Mahammadans. The Jaina Tirthankaras all at- 
tained their spiritual goal in this part of India, and 
great temple of Jagannath in Furl, and the 
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it 

educational institutions of Mithili, and Nadis in 
comparatively recent times, have held up a torch 
which has lit up the Hindu world and led it along 
the path of intellectual and spiritual progress. 
Here in Eastern India, sang Vftlmiki, that master 
of epics, the deep pathos of whose sublime poetry 
flows like the noble stream of the Tamasa itself 
on whose banks it was first composed. Of the 
Ramayana it has been said ; — “So long as the 
mountains of the world endure and so long as 
noble rivers flow, this epic will be read.'* 


The Aryans who came to Bengal and settled 
here had distinctly a high religious object in view. 
From Bhadra, Dlpahkara and Mahavira to 

.Mlnaiiath, Gorak^anath. Hadipa, Kalupa, Chau* 
rafigee and even Ramii I^andil — the apostles of 
Beiigcil all proclaimed to the people the transitori* 
ness of this world and the glory of a religious life. 
I have referred to the tvhole of Eastern India, 
because Bengali civilization four hundred years 
ago was the result of all these influences combined. 
The environment of a man shapes his proclivities 
to a great extent and the Bengal of the i6lh 
century was pre-eminently marked by the influ- 
ences that had governed Eastern India for ages. 
Nadilt-Tolas, represented a revival, not indeed on 
such a wide scale yet in a subtler way, of the 
learning of the Nilanda monasteries. Buddha had 
taught kindness to animals .and a process of intros- 
pection by which a conquest over the warring pas- 
sions of the soul might be gained. Peace was pro- 
claimed, not only with the human, but also with the 
animal world, and when the soil was so far pre- 
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paredtby 6udiclMsin|)caiiie Cbatt*i^ft>Oeva 
historic .laod 6J reltgioa, to advance a step further 
and: teach love ta >God. 

He taught it unmistakably. The family to 
which he belonged had for many generations past 
been Vaisfiavas — which means that they had abs- 
tained from all kinds of meat. No (ish or flesh 
could cross the threshold of a Vaifnava family. 
The word killing is not to be found in their voca- 
bulary ; to speak of ‘cutting’ even a vegetabh-, for 
food, was unholy with them. They called it TfSTH 
or dressing (lit. preparing). The older phraseology 
current in the country had been changed by the 
Vai?navas. The idea of kindness to animals had 
reached perfection with them and how can this be 
explained, except as the result of Buddhism which 
long predominated here ? The family of Chaitanya 
Deva were of an unworldly character. His father 
Jaganngth Mi^ra, was very poor. His wife ^ac^f 
Devi asked him one dav why he did l worship ^ 
Chandi — for the avocation of such a priest wou^. 
bring him more money. Jagannath Mirra smil<^‘ 
and said he did not care to have it. 

It'was a family that cared mily for thC 'gracc of 
God, — God who was rt-.i! to the Hindus of that 
period, and not a mere matter of speculation a.s 
he is to so many modern Bengalis. The- life of 
Chaitanya proves tliat all the tender emotions of 
love, — the yearnings of a mother for. her child,-r- 
all that friendship of man OP ■woman may inspire 
in the soul, do not represent a tithe of what a man 
can feel or suffer when he realises the love of God. 
But it requires ther dear vision ; of one in. whom 
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all worldly desires^ have been extinguishedi to 

appreciate and realise this great love. Chaitanya Wrlwgli^ 

Deva, became completely lost in his own devotion by hlalor#* 

to (lod* 1 ne poetry that welled up round him 

from those who w ilnessed the superb sight of his 

beautiful love eestacy, has enriched our literature 

beyond measure in the matchless paJas of the 

Vaishava poets wliirh will remain as an invaliu'thb* 

treasure to us for ages to come. 


All honour to fluH*. i) Navadwipa, — tin* /tI^^v 
of fbmgal * I'he hi^^torir city is now crumbling 
to decay. Its splendour is now' a tale of bv-gone 
ag<'s Hut Xav^advvlpa will remain sacred to 
Hindus forever. Its very dust proclaims a historv 
which holds us under a spell. I'or ages it has 
helo a torrft that has tllu ninate<l Rtuigal rind in the 
15th century a IuMVt*nly light appeared on its 
horizon whirls moon-Hkf*, developed into a glorious 
luminary; verily was ('haitauya Deva * Nava- 
dwlpa-Chundra ’ or the nuum of Navadwipa. as he i.s 
popularly ralled, 


Navadwl|>«, 
the birth* 
piece of 
ChelUmya 


and 

a seat of 
learning* 


In speaking 0! the glories of Navadwipa 1 am 
not referring to tlu‘ fact tliat it was the Ia,st seat of 
the Hindu kings of (iauda. In later times it 
became a far-famed seat of learning. Its great 
school of Logic. founde<i by Vasu Deva Sarva- 
bhaiima, and brought to perfection by Kaghunath 
^iramai^i, drew pupils from all parts of India. 

The new system of [.^ogic culled Navya Nybya which Nnvyn 
supplemented the old systrun of Gautbma, indicates 
52 
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the keenness of the Bengali intellect. The subtlety 
with which the Navya Nyaya has b(‘en worked 
out, gives it a unique character and in the brilliant 
mode of its exposition, it may be considered 
as a land-mark of progress in human thought, 
and an achievement of which every Indian 
may be justly proud. Tliis school of Logic at 
Navadwfpa drew pupils from Benares, the Panjab, 
Poona and all the other recognis(‘d centres of 
Sanskrit learning: so that by the early i 6 th 
century the Tolas or Sanskrit schools of Nava- 
dwipa, had become the metropolis of beaming in 
India. Xarahari Chakervarty, author of Bhakti- 
ratnakara gives a topography of Xavadwipa of 
this period, from which we see that the area of 
The area of the city was sixteen scpiare miles at the time, ft 
dwipa, included within this ar(*a the following among 
other wards :—At 5 pur. Simulia. Majitagr^m, V 5 . 
manpukhuria, Hat-danga, Raiupur. \'i<lyanagara. 
ht^pukhuria, Champahat. Manga^hi, Pahupur, 
Minapur, Gandhavanik Para, Maiskara Para, ^an- 
khari Para and Tanti Para. \ rindaxan Das, author 
of Chaitanya Bhagbata, thus drsrribes the flourish- 
ing condition of Xavadwipa. 

Its flour- ' impossible to describe the gloriis ot 

conJSL. Hundreds of thousands of peopl. 

bathe there in the Ganger, every day. Various 
races of people dwell in the . ity whose nuni- 

»!w to wi? « 
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bers may be counted by lacs. There are hundreds 
of .scholars in it Ify the grace of Sarasvali 
(the goddess of learning). There are many 
professors who arc fond of displaying iheir learn- 
ing. Even a boy there, will challenge a veteran 
professor to an intellectual discussion. People 
from various countries flock to the Tols of Nava- 
dw'Ipa, and when they have finished their studies 
there, their education becomes complete." 

But what was this Xavya .Xyaya of Bengal r 
rho.se who have read the system of Logic founded 
by Gautama, know that its basis is a spiritual 
philosophy. But this Navya Nyaya of Bengal ha.s 
nothing to do with religion. It is a secular system 
of purely intellectual leasoning. In the latter day.s 
of Buddhism, faith in (iod. as I have said, had 
bccojne m arly extinct amongst some of ihtr 
scholarly .MahSyduists. and the creed Ik cojik almost 
identical with scepticism in popular c.slimalion. 
Muman mind in this country after long ages of 
scepticism and mystic Tsntrik rite.s. — confouiuUd 
and stupefied by tiu* supernatural feats of siddhas 
vvante<l to extricate itst if from the ma/y ways 
ol an obi and rotten institution an<l panted for 
light and fur love of (iod. I he horrors of Tan- 
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trikism arc thus described l>v Narahari Chakra- 
varty in his Narottam Vilss : — * 

Who can count their crimes ? Fhc blood ol 
goats and buffaloes stain each housi'. Many ol 
them hold in one hand the heads ol men severed 
from the body and in another a sword and dance 
in frightful ecstacy. If any body falls in their 
way, he is sure to meet with death at their hands. 
There is no way to avoid the frightful doom — not 
even if be be a Brahmin. All of them are ad- 
dicted to meal and wine anti are lost to all sense 
of sexual morality/' 

Windavana Dssa's Chaitanya Biidgabata also 
shews the spirit of the times. t 

‘*The people are wealthy by the grace of 
Lak§mi (goddess of wealth). But they spend their 

* ffiFin i 
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times in vain worldly pursuits. Their religious 
observances consist of singing songs in praise of 
Chandi sometimes for whole nights together. 
There are some who take pride in worshipping 
Manasd Devi. Immense money they spend for 
making images of gods. 'Fhey also spend money 
foolishly lor the marriages of their sons and 
daughters. I'hus do they spend their lives. Even 
.scholarly professors do not interpret the sacred 
books in the light of faith.’' 

\ his was the state of things in which the 
Pauranik Renaissance took its birth, and en- 
gaged in its struggle to give to the people better 
itieals and a purer faith ; but while the Brahmins did 
a truly noble work on these lines, their power gra- 
dually became oppressive. Fhe rules ol caste 
became more and more stringent as Kulinism was 
stereolN ped. While b<*tter ideals in religion were 
upheh! by the Brahmins, the gap between man 
and man was widened by caste-rcstrklu)ns. Fhe 
lower strata of socictv srroaned under the auto- 
1 racy of the higlier. who shut the portals of learn- 
ing agaiijst the inferior classes. They were also 
debarred from having any access to a higher life, 

<R HS «C« *2.« • 
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and the religion of the new school, became the 
monopoly of the Brahmins as if it were a commo- 
dity of the market-place. 

The human mind in Bengal, as I have already 
said, was ready for a great laith. 1 he people 
were unconsciously waiting for a democratic move- 
ment of reaction against tht^ school ul religious 
monopoly. They desin'd to 1h* taught that an 
intricate system of rigid monastic rites is not 
needed for the attainment of salvation. A simple 
life, with the name of (iod on tlic lips^ holy absti- 
nence, and a pure faith, are better than all that 
was ever said by .school- men. d o say this in a 
society ridden by the Brahmin as Sinduavada — the 
sailor by the Old Man of the St a — in a society 
where theological dogmas ruled over ignorant men 
with iron sway, menacing those who flared any 
opposition, would obviously refjuire a uniqu«* 
personality. That Bengal had the strength of 
producing not only tie great man v.ho was 
needed, but also the society that ( ould recognise 
and appreciate him, is fully sei n in the lile ol 
Chaitanya Deva. who was born in A. I). 

As the Vaishava literature tu i»e oealt w ith in 
this chapter was inspired tJ^roughout by admira- 
tion for Chaitanya Deva. and bor- the stamp of 
his influence in all its various departments, 1 jihall 
here give an account of his life at some lengtli. 


It. The Life and Teathings of Chaitanya Uevd. 

C iiaitanya Deva was born at Mihfipm in Wava- 
dwipa in i486. This Minapur has now been Irons* 
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formed into Mayapur by the orthodox Vai^navas 
who can not brin^r themselves to call Chaitanya 
Deva’s birth place by a Mahammadan name. It 
was in the ONcninjy of the 7th day of the month 
of Phalg^un (t8th of February) when the full moon 
had just emerged from the shadow of an <‘clipse 
and the air was resounding with cries of *Krisna‘ 
•Kri9na* ‘O Lord* *0 Lord* as is wont of Hindus 
on an occasion like this, that the birth of the 
devotee who was to preach the Kri«na-cult all his 
life, took place. 

Chaitanya Dcva’s ancestors wen* inhabitants of 
Jaipur in Orissa who owing to the oppression of 
Raja Bhramarbara, had settled in the village of 
Dhakfi-Dak^ina in Syllu‘t. jagannSth Mi(;ra the 
father had come to Xavadwlpa to cornplett* Ins 
education and there married ^ach! Devi a daughter 
of Nilamvara Chakravarty originally an inhabitant 
of Sylhet, who was now settled in Navadwipa. 
JagannatU Mivra and this <^achl Devi had eight 
tlaughters and two sons. I he daughters all died 
in infaiu V. Th<* elchrr son was X’ivvarupa and the 
younger Vi<,'vambhara. 'I'hev ralh*d him. however, 
by the pet name Nimai because he had been liorn 
in a shed under a Nimba-tree. Ibis Nimai after- 
wards became famous as Chaitanya Deva. 

I'hc eldest son Vi^varupa was al)oul to be 
married when he was only sixteen. On the night 
previous to the date fixed for his marriage the 
boy whose asi etic tendencies, had been already 
marked, left home and took the vow of a SannySsin, 

His parents rose in the morning with hearts 
full of joy at the prospect of celebrating X ii^va- 
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rupa’s marriage. But what a disappointment 
when they found that the bird ha^ flown t They , 
received information that he had turned Sannyftsln 
and renounced the world forever. In what cave 
of the mountains, in what holy shrine i^Dpn what 
recess of the forests where tlu' Indian Pine and 
Fir trees Aise their heads to to\ich the skies, the ^ 
young Sannyasin roamed for thf^ Irest of his lilt* 
has remained a mystery up to now. ITe pfirents 
were struck dumb with sorrow, and there remained 
to them their Nemai alom^ — the last ray of light to 
dispel th(‘ gloom of their house. 

Jagannath Mi(;ra a man of strong character 
^ *fear/.** ^ ^ spiritual bent of mind, bore thiij mis- 

fortune patiently ; but ^achT Devi \vatch(‘d over 
Nemai with an anxious mother's care, always afraid 
lest he also would leave home and throw her into 
depths of misery. .\t las*, this fear be^am<i*a 
mania with her. “ Since ^tudy makeN a man realise* 
the transitoriness of the world, let not my \emai 
be sent to .school. 1 would niu-^ h pnder that he 
should remain at hom^* and be a dunfe/’ Thus 
did ^achi Devi argue with her husband. 

But the lad was as yet oni\ live years This 
was the ag(^ when Hindu pare nts sent their boys 
• to school, jagannath Mi^ra, however, could not 
do so with Nemai owing to ^achl Devi’s objections. 

A wild Nemai grew up a wild boy. He mixed 

the bad boys of the village and carried on llttf^> 
depredations ii^ the neighbouring houses and or- 
chards in their company. The pious Brahmins after 
their bath, used to close their t^yes ih prayerful 
attitude before .small figures of gods on the 
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banks o| the Ganges, Tim little thief would come 
stealthily aloqg, agd carry away thdr images. 
Somefimes when a Brahmin’s chadar was left on 
the banks while he bathed, Nimai * would take it 
away apd conceal it under a bush for the sake of 
fun. The little girls that came to bathe in the 
Ganges were teased and subjected to his wild 
pranks. He would collect the thorny seeds of 
Okra-plants and throw them on their flowing hair. 

. Once a little girl complained to ^achl Dev! that 
Nimai had threatened to marry her. The little 
fellow w*as six years old at the time. At times 
Nimai would step in among unclean and refuse 
things which a Brahmin would not touch. His 
pafiHits would find him there, and gently ad- 
monish him for his conduct. His reply surprised 
them with the wisdom it disclosed. “You do not 
allow me to study/’ said he, “how I am to know 
*^What Is clean or unclean. Nothing is either clean 
or unclean in my eyes, all things are alike to me.” 
His words “ ’’ are fraught 

with the deepest truths of X’edantic philosophy. 
They strike the key-note of their speaker’s subse- 
quent ^ work in demolishing orthodox traditions 
about the sacredness of particular objects. No- 
thing indeed could be holy or unholy in the eyes of 
Chaitanya, who had in subsequent years reached the 
stage of ^4^1 when one looks upon all objects 
without prejudice for or against. 


But this mischief-making imp could not be 
tolerated any longer, inspite of his sage-like 
sayings,^ and the gentle folk of the neighbourhood 
w'ent in a body to Jagannfith Mi^ra to complain to 
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him against his boy and insist on his putting him 
to school without delay* Gangs Dss was the 
name of the teacher to whose care he was entrust- 
ed. Nimai began to read in this pundit’s tol* 
He learnt the alphabet within a short tinqyp and 
commenced reading Sanskrit Grammar. 

*‘He does not leave his book for a moment/* 
says Vrindavan Das, his biographer,* “while bathing 
or dining or going to bed, his mind wanders over 
the pages of his books. The rules he reads he 
quickly masters, and in discussions amongst stu- 
dents he beats every rival. He wrote a commentary 
on Sanskrit Grammar himself with patient appli* 
cation.” 

Yet Sanskrit Grammar was the subject least 
suited to a student who possessed an emotional 
nature like that of Nimsi. Ardent in spirit, and 
eccentric in temper as he was, he applied himself, 
with his whole soul, to whatever fell in his way, and 
study kept him engaged day and night in this early, 
youth. But he was not a quiet and good-natured 
boy. As long as he remained engaged in his 
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studies^ Jie restrained himself. During recreation- 
bourSi he gave free scope to his eccentricities. 

MurdrI Gupta, an aged scholar, highly esteemed 
for his character and learning, and a Vaidya, or 
physician, by caste, was passing by, one day, when 
young Nimai met and accosted him with smiling face. 
“Will you, sir,*’ said he, “kindly clear up some diffi- 
culties of mine in grammar.** The veteran scholar 
liked the child for his handsome appearance and 
for his talenU He proceeded to explain the passa- 
ges required, but Ximfii had not approached him 
in the spirit of a bona-fide student. He wanted 
to puzzle the old scholar. In the discussion, that 
followed, Murdri was completely beaten, and young 
Nimai triumphantly made some very impertinent 
remarks.t “You are a Vaidya. Why should you read 
Sanskrit Grammar at all ? It is a very difficult 
thing to master this science. It is not like books 
that *^ach how to prescribe medicine for cough, 
biles and indigestion.” 

Not only in Sanskrit (irammar but in Logic 
too he shewed particular proricicncy. Gadsdhara, 
a great scholar in Logic, was once challenged by 
him to a free discussion on several knotty problems 
in that Science, and had to admit that he was no 
match for Nimai. 
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Ridicules The people of Navadwipa loved the young 
scholar. He was so handsome, so brilliant, and so 
men. affectionate of disposition, yet withal so wild. 

The people of Western Bengal have always felt a 
delight in ridiculing the peculiar accents of the men 
of Eastern Bengal. Among the youths of Navadwipa, 
Chaitanya Deva was the foremost in ridiculing 
these people for this defect. The people of Sylhet 
\vere specially marked out by Nimai for his jokes. 
He teased them till they became enraged. One of 
them with angry looks asked him, — You sir, can 
you say to which country you belong ? Is it not a 
fact that your father and mother were born in 
Sylhet — This was quite true, for his parents had 
come from Sylhet, a remote place in Kastern Bengal, 
and settled at Navadwipa. But fair argument 
was not the object of Nimsi bent on provoking 
them to anger ; and angry they became till one 
pursued him with a club, and another went to the 
Kaji to lodge a complaint against him. 

^ , Nimai set up a Tol or Sanskrit School himself 

Sets up a 

Tol. at the age of twenty. His reputation as a scholar 
was already well-established and pupils flocked 
from all quarters to receive instrurlion from him. 
His mode of teaching and hi^ treatment of scholars 
soon made him very popular amongst them. 

About this time, there came to Navadwipa, a 
Kgfmlrl renowned scholar named Kevava Kaymirl. In the 

NavJdwIpa. learning was the chief object of 

admiration with the middle classes, and hundreds 
of scholars were taught in various centres of 
Sanskrit learning all over India, any one who ac- 
quired special proficiency in a particular subject 
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made it the mission of his life to travel to the 
various seats of learning, challenging scholars to 
free controversy. If he could win his laurels in 
this competition, he naturally enjoyed great esteem 
in the country and the scholars who. were vanqui- 
shed acknowledged the fact of their defeat in an 
open letter presented to him. This letter was 
called or letter of victory. 

Kcfava Ka9mirl after having vanquished 
the scholars of the rest of India had come to Na\’a- 
dwipa, then the most important seat of Sanskrit 
learning in the country. There were veteran scho- 
lars at Navadwipa about this time : old Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, the first authority in Logic in India ; 
Raghu Nandan Bhattacharyya whose jurispru- 
dence up till now governs Hindu society in Bengal ; 
and Raghu Nath ^iromanl whose grand work, 
Chintamani Didhiti, a commentary on the Tattva 
Chintamoni by Ganges Upadhaya is a monument of 
scholarship, and excelled the treatise it commented 
on, were all living. These were the intellectual 
giants of their period. But they were scholarly re- 
cluses who for many years had scarcely mixed with 
men. The people of Navadwipa, however, were 
proud of the scholarship of young Nimai, who was 
always eager to enter into controversy with others. 
They brought the veteran Ke^ava to Nimai who 
received him cordially on the bank of the Ganges, 
where his Tola 'was situated. 

Nimai asked Ke^ava Ka^miri, himself, a reputed 
poet, to describe the Ganges as it flow'ed past in an 
extempore poem. A few moments passed, and 
like a noble stream, rich and rhythmical flow cf 
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verses fell from the lips of the old scholar to the 
wonder of the pupils of the Tol, and he surprised 
the audience by the brilliance of his metaphors and 
the sublimity and beauty of his ideas. Nimti 
noted the poem in his memory. His assailant, after 
delivering it, looked round in haughty pride, and 
said to Nimai, *'You have learned Grammar only, I 
hear, and have no knowledge of Rhetoric. It is not 
in your power to appreciate or judge of the beauty 
of my poem.^^ 

Nimai however shewed no want of patience, 
nor displayed any sign of being disturbed by the 
remark. He praised the poetry but gently pointed 
out that there were some serious errors of 
Rhetoric in it. In the first line he had used the 
word signifying ^iva while the word 

really meant Lord of the wife of ^iva. Tliis fallacy 
was called In the word in the 

next line there was the fallacy of in the 

word 3.^1^ the fallacy of Thus 

he pointed out fallacies too numerous to be 
mentioned and as he went on, the natund brilli- 
ance of his speech and the liglit that emanated 

from his eyes shewed that he was endowed with 
. . ♦ 
special gifts of genius. The veteran scholar was 

dumb-struck and retired with a broken heart. Thus 

the glory of Navadwipa was saved. All felt that 

day. that young Nimai was an extraordinary man, 

and the reputation of his Tol spread far and wide. 

But he always scoffed at religion. Old saint- 
like men, who delighted in him for his wonderful 
gifts and could not help loving him for his pleasing 
disposition, were pained to find that he was a 
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godless young man, sceptical in his views and con- 
duct. Ifvara Puri, a learned saint,— >3 very old and 
highly esteemed man of Kuraarhatta, — ^frequently 
called on him and advised him on religions matters, 
explaining and illustrating how faith could be ob- 
tained — faith that cleanses the soul and lifts man to 
the rank of the gods. He quoted chapter and verse 
from various works to prove what he argued. 
But Nimai would suddenly interrupt him, finding 
a grammatical flaw in his quotations and stop him 
by some such remarks as “ Surely, sir, the verb 
that you use is not of the Attanipadi class !” The 
saint was much saddened by the failure of his 
attempts to reform the young sceptic. But the 
eccentricities of Nimai lud a limit when he grew 
into manhood; he stoically avoided any contact 
with women. 

Though he outwardly feigned scepticism, a deep 
religious faith was in fact ingrained in his nature, 
^rtdhara and Gadadhara, two respectabie Brahmins 
were known for the piety of their characters. He 
ridiculed them frequently, but if a single day 
passed w'ithout his meeting them, his whole soul 
yearned for their company, and he felt that to him 
the oft-ridiculed l^vara Puri was as a god. His mind 
was as clear as the autumnal sky, and his tempera- 
ment like the tender sweet-scented ^ephalika flow er 
that diffuses its fragrance in the morning air. It 
silently attracted all who came in contact with him 
by its inherent love ; his ardent nature, which would 
not brook any restraint and seemed so often to run 
wild, had in it a secret spring of magnetism which 
facinated, even while it startled. It flowed like a 
noble fountain pleasing all by its playfulness,— a 
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little dashing and abrupt in its course, yet never- 
theless lovely and joyous, it indicated the presence 
of elements in his character which were destined 
to leap over the walls of orthodoxy and carry the 
world with him, by the innate force of pure and 
lofty natural instincts. 

In the meantime Jagannath Mi^ra had died and 
Nimai had married. His wife was Lak^ml Dev! 
who had herself elected Nimai as her lord express- 
ing a wish to her mother to marry the young 
scholar. 

Nimai was now settled in life. His homestead 
consisted of five large and beautiful houses on the 
banks of the Ganges. He lived a simple life devo- 
ted to his studies. The death of his father weighed 
on him and he contemplated a journey with a view 
to restoring his peace of mind. He accordingly 
visited Eastern Bengal making a tour through the 
several centres of Sanskrit learning that then exist- 
ed in that part of the province. His com:nentarles 
on grammar were taught in the tols there and his 
name was widely known. He met with a cordial 
reception everywhere, and is said to have stayed 
at Kotalipara in the District of Faridpur for some- 
time. Having received honours and rewards from 
his admirers, he set out again for Navadwipa after 
a few months. Returning home, he caught sight of 
Navadwipa, in the distance girdled by the Ganges, 
with its temples rising above the tops of the green 
trees. The place had a peculiar attraction for 
him, and he hastened to meet his mother and 
wife. His friends ^ridhara and Gadgdhara met 
him half way, with open arms, and in his height 
of joy he mimicked the accents of the East Bengal 
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people and the ring of his merry laughter resound* 
ed once more through tlie air as he came near his 
home. His companions left him and he went to 
Ills home in haste and threw himself at the feet of 
his mother* who began to weep as she saw her 
dear son come back- 

Her tears were inexplicable to him, for he had 
expected glad looks and blessings from his 
mother on his return home. He, soon* however, dis- 
covered with sorrow that his wife Laksmi Devi 
had died of snake-bite. The merry and joyous 
young scholar collected himself in a moment and 
betraying no ouiwaid signs of grief* sweetly dis- 
coursed on the incvitableness of the course of na- 
ture, and tried to console his mother. A month or 
two pass%ed, but the poor woman was always sor- 
rowful ; she insisted on his marrying again and 
Niinat to please his mother married Vi^nupriya. 
tl lughter of Sanatan* a famous scholar of Nadia* 

He was only twenly-oiie at the time. His 
mother seemed to be once more happy, but there 
came a change over the spirit of her son. A deep 
feeling seemed to weigh upon his >ou! and his mirth 
was gone ; he shewed signs of a deeper nature 
growing in him. He asked his mother's permission 
to go to Gaya to offer Pinda or offerings of food 
and water at the feet of Vi^snu there, by which 
the spirit of a deceased person is freed from sins 
and his passage to heaven is insured. When 
Nimai wanted permission to go to Ciaya to offer 
Pinda for the spirit of his father, ^achi Devi could 
not withhold it though she longed to keep her son 
at her side, ministering to her own comfort, ok) and 
feeble as she now^ was. 
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Nimai started for Gaya ; Ids companions were 
gay, but he was sad. An emotion pass^^^d over him 
which brought tears to his eyes and ho yearned for 
better company. Near Kumar Hatta lie halted, 
and wanted to have a sight of I(;vara Purl, the 
saint whom he had so often ridioiil(‘d. As he came 
to Kumar Hatta, he said, “It is hf'aven to me— this 
native land of I^vara Puri/' The saint was dining 
when Nimai arrived at his place. H(? partook of 
the food which the veteran \ aisnava was taking 
and wept for joy ; he said, “Dearer than my own 
soul, — than anything that 1 poss(\;s, than my life 
itself, you are to me, O voncrai)le sir, for you 
are a true servant of God.” As he said this, 
tears began to flow from both his eyes, and h«; 
clasped the feet of l<;vara l^uri. The* ohl man 
appeared as a god to him and he saiel again 
and again, “Blessed am I that I have s(am such a 
holy man.’’ Indeed I<,nara Puri’s devotion to (Jo<l 
was such that he was ad:nittr‘dly tht* h nfi of the 
Vaisnava community at that time. 

Nimai set out for Ga)a ; his life, his conversa- 
tion and wavb became altogetht r changed. He 
would speak but few word-i, mid iefj Kum^r Hatta 
as in a trance. While leaving, he took a handfti! of 
dust from the place and \ \rd it in a corner of his 
cloth and said, “Tliis is the du>t of the place where 
I^vara Puri was born. It is sacred, —it is dearer to 
me than all that I have, nay than life itself/’ He 
stood there absorbed in a reverie and seemed to 
see nothing around. 

Indeed a higher life was calling him. The 
portals of heaven seemed to open before him. 
His companions thought that there was something 
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wrong with his head ; they tried to divert his mind 
to worldly matters by merry conversation ; for a 
lime he joined them and was even jovial and gay. 

They came to Gaya, and the great temple came 
in view with its crowd of pilgrims that flocked and 
pressed one another. At the sight of the temple 
he again grew pensive. This was the temple of 
Vi?nu. the great (iod of the Hindu Trinity. Vi^nu, 
while conquering the demon Gayasura, had placed 
!iis feet on the demon's head and this foot-print 
was changed to stone. Nimsi stood with offerings 
before the lotus feet, as they were called. 

The I’andas sang in Sanskrit — ‘‘These feet, O 
Pilgrims, lead to heaven. — take ye refuge in 
them! 1'hese feet were adored by \*slK the King 
who went into the nether worlds; from these feet 
flows the sacre*d stream of the (ianges. The 
great yogis in their mystic vision desire to catch a 
glimpse of these feet , their glory is sung by the 
God ^ivu and rendered into divine music by the 
sage Narada. Th< y lead to Heavt n, iliese feet of 
God; — there* is no other way for man's salvation.^’ 
.\i.nai appeared to be listening, but in fact he heard 
nothing of the song. He addt*d the tribute of 
tears to those of constant shower of flowers that 
>vere offered at the lotus-feel by the pilgrims, 
and fell straightway into a trance. His companions 
attemicd him airefully and he was soon restored 
to consciousness. When he came back to his 
senses, tears were still flowing down his cheeks 
and he wept and said, “Leave me, my friends, 
leave me, I am no longer fit for the world. Let rne 
go to the Vrinda groves to find out Kri?na, my Lord 
and the Lord of the Universe*^' 
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‘ Nimai w^s broagfht hom^ by Ins companions 
more or less unconscious. “Where, O, where is my 
God?^’ he cried with tears flowing night and day. 
When he came home they found him a changed man. 
*1 have seen a wonderful spectacle at Gaya ; and I 
shall relate it to you,” — he said to Gadadhara and 
^rldhara. But while attempting to tell of it, his 
voice became choked with emotion and he fell 
senseless into the arms of his friends. It was of 
tliG God- vision that he wanted to speak, but he 
could not, being overpowered by his feelings. 

Poor ^achi Devi, what was she to do with a son 
in such a condition ! Physicians were called in. 
but Nimai told them that he had no malady to 
be cured by medicines. The HiglR‘st had appear- 
ed to him and he could think of nothing else. 
Strange it w'as, he said, that living in His kingdoni 
they did not feel His presence and His great love, 
and again tears fell from his eyes and over-powered 
him. 

The pupils of his 'I'ol flocked round their be- 
loved teacher, but he told tin m that lu could not teach 
them anything of earth. He spoke of God ks love 
and wept. His mother ^achi Devi sent Vi^^upriya 
the youthful wife, to him, tldnking llial a fright of 
her would divert his mind, hut Nimai did not even 
look at her. “Where is iny Lord, my Kri^i3a!’'~ 
he cried, and read verses from sacred books and 
wept. 

But this over-flow of feeling was not all ; — he 
went to tlie banks of the Ganges ; the scene of 
his juvinile freaks, new witnessed act.s which 
shewed him to be completely changed. He would 
carry the burdens of old and sickly people for them, 
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sometimes be would wash the clothes of others aurf 
perform acts of menial service, which as a 
Brahmin, be sliould not have done ; and if people 
objected to beibg served by him, ^hc would say 
^‘forbear, Friends! Do not, I beg of you, prevent 
me ! While I serve you, 1 see God. These little 
acts are holy to me.” 

Sometimes he would chant the name of God 
for hours together, and as he sang, his eyes would 
become full of tears. The whole day long he 
would recite and sing the name of Kri^na in pro- 
found devotion, till the people of Navadwipa could 
no longer resist his influence. When he spoke of 
God and his relation to man, they thronged in 
thousand> to hear him. He preached, for instance 
of love. “What \ he said, ‘ is love? Is it that 
attraction by which man and woman are drawn to 
one another? 1 say it is not so. Only when in 
your eyes man and woman appear the same and 
sex loses all it charms, only tlum can true 
love come” — and again, “Be like a tree. The 
tree gives shade even to him who cuts its boughs. 
It asks no water of any one. though it be withering 
away for want of it. Rain and storm and the 
burning rays of the sun it suffers, but gives sweet- 
scented flowers and drdicious fruits to others. 
Patiently serve others even as a tree and let 
this be your motto.” The words that fell from 
his lips appeared inspired; they went to the 
hearts of the men and women who thronged 
to hear him. But he invariably finished speak- 
ing, chanting the name of Kri^na, — the music 
of which with its deep pathos made all weep 
for the love of God. Multitudes were attracted 
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from all quarters ; for the news spread on all 
hands that a God-man liad come into their 
midst. By this time the sago Nityflnanda, who 
was then a young man, had coinc and joined Nim§i. 
They became the centre of a circle of men who 
lived holy lives, did act of charity, and recited 
and chanted the name of God, night and day, till 
songs of great poetic beauty wore composed. Their 
music, consisted of .songs accompanied by the 
Khol, Karatal and Ramvinga, and for whole nights 
the music would go on, with \imai in the centre of 
the party, sometimes in a state of unconsciousness, 
and at others, singing (Mithusiastically with the rest, 
wlule his face beamed with a strang** (jod-vision. 


The Bhattacharyyas, the great scholars of Nava- 
dwipa, opposed this movement. Ximai hail broken 
the trammels of caste. 1 Ic boldly declared, “Though 
one is a Chandal Paris) he is superior to all 
Brahmins, if he is pious and has love lor God.’^ 
If any one says, “ Th. >u O Kri^aa i rt my lifc/^ 
he will embrace him, no matter lo wh \t caste he 
may belong. Nothing indeed was h'dy or unholy 
in his eyes — -^ven he had said in Ihn boyhood, 
“If any one takes food." In said ’from the same 
plate with a Doim 'sw<« m» i;, hn l>ccoines pre- 
eminently entitled by that ai t of mercy for obtain- 
ing the favour of god. H a .Muchi (cobuler/ prays to 
God with true devotion, alumdn^d timc.s do I offer 
salutes at his feet.'"* In a society w h< re the Ibalunin 
was held as a God, and a Doma as worst* than a dog, 
these sayings from the lips of a Brahmin sounded 
strangely bold. The company of men, drawn 


* For authoritie*# in regard to the above 
Banga-BhAsA-o-Sahitya. pp. 284 — 89, 
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together by his teachings and by liis wonderful de- 
votion, consisted of people from all ranks of society. 
They mixed freely anfl di.slinclioi) of caste was 
no barrier to them. The Bhattach^ryyas who re- 
preseitted the orthodox community harassed him 
by all means that lay in tln-ir power. ‘Look at 
these men”, they said, ‘Svc cannot sleep at night 
for their screamings. This uproar that they create is 
certainly no prayer to God.’* They applied 
to the Kazi TMahammadan Magistrate) to issue 
a rule prohibiting the tnarch of the Sankfrtana- 
f\artv, as his procession was called, through the 
town. Thv. Kazi did so. That day in the evening 
Nimai with his followers, who now numbered 
hundreds v>f men, made a grand procession and led 
it to tht* very door of the Kazi. who though at first 
very much enraged at this breach of orders, yet 
felt a d^rsire to see tin* proct'ssion. W'hen lu* c.ame 
ilown, a strange spt^clacle met his eyes. Hundreds 
of men with flags and nmsieal instruments were 
chanting the name of God in chorus, and in the 
midst of them, like a vision of he iven, young and 
beautifull Nimai stood Goci-Iike, — his face beaming 
with superhuman light and eves lik(‘ two stars, 
floating in a fountain of tears. Hi- heeded not any 
earthly obstruction and wa> evidt iUly lifted into 
divine ccslacy, I'he Kazi said, he was delighted to 
see the procession. 

Two great rogues of the Brahmin cast<? — Jagai 
and Madhai, who belonged to the Police staff of 
the Kazi, dead-drunk with wine and accustomed 
to all manner of vice, resolved to assull Nimai and 
NitySnanda and once as the two leaders were 
passing along the streets, Jagii threw a brick at 
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NitvSnanda who was hurt on the fore-head which 
bled profusely. But NitySnanda sang the name 
of Go(| and only said to his assailant ‘^Strike me 
again if you like, but sing the name of KrifOa.’* 
His face became so full of tenderness that the rogues 
repented, and became reformed from that hour. 
So great was the attraction of the personality of 
Nimsi that sometimes for a whole night the Sanklr- 
tana party sang round him without minding the 
passing of the night and when it came to an end, 
they would wonderingly look at the sun thinking 
that he had appeared too soon. 

But Nimai felt that there was a strong party in 
Navadwipa who were not slow to calumnitc him 
everywhere. He thought that as a householder, 
his teachings might not commend themselves to 
all classes and therefore determined to renounce the 
world, turn a Sanyasin and preach tin* Love of God 
all over India. This news came as a disaster to his 
followers, amongst whom were the veteran scholar 
Murari Gupta, the young and gifted Gadhadar Das, 
tlie poet Narahari Da^^ of ^rikhanda, the singer 
and poet Vasu Ghose with Niiyananda and the 
venerable Adaitararyya of ^antipnr at their head. 

But the word had passed his lips, atid all wht> 
knew his character felt that he \\ as inexorable. 
left Navadvvip in the mouth of March in 1509 A«Q« 
and passed through the usual ceremonies required for 
the Sanyasi'ns vow. The Guru or the religions 
preceptor elected by him for the occasion Afas 
Bharat! of Katwa. Nimai thus cut off aU the 
ties of world, threw away his sacred thread and 
shaved his head. He was given the name of 
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Kri99i ChaitanyA as a Sanyisin and has ever since 
been called Chaitanya or Chaitanya Deva. He went 
to Orissa, where he met Vfisu Deva Sarbabhauma, 
the greatest Indian scholar of the period. V'^asu Deva 
was already advanced in years. He' took Chaitanya 
to task for turning a Sanyasin when only a young 
man, as he had no right to do. Chaitanya said in 
reply “O my venerable sir, do not cal) me by such 
:i high epithet as that of a SanySsin. ITie Love of God 
lias driven me mad and I hav^c thrown away my sacred 
tliread and shaved my head for this. Bless me sir 
that my mind may be ever devoted to him." Vfisu 
Devil was explaining the Glia, but Chaitanya inter- 
pn^ted it in a new light. The veteran .scholar was 
struck by the new ideas, by the flow of s<mtiment 
and by the remarkable intellect of the young 
Sanyasin. When after three continuous nights 
Chaitanya had tinished his exposition, \'asu Deva 
felt that he was in the presence of a superhuman 
nriti, t‘ndowed with poetical and spiritual gift, the 
like of which he had never before seen. From that 
time he became a humble disciple of Chaitanya 
Deva. Pratapa F^udra the King of Orissa, who 
was dreaded by the Patiians and was known as a 
powerful prince of India at the time, became his 
next disciple, and his prime minister Rama Ray, 
deeply versed in Sanskrit lore and an eminent 
poet avowed his faith in Chaitanya Deva and was 
so much devoted to him that he constantly sought 
tbe company of the great master in subsequent times. 

From Orissa with the blacksmith (Jovinda as 
his single companion, . though hundreds had wanted 
to follow him, the young Sanyasin started for and 
travelled over the whole of southern India. 
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He left Navadwipa in 1 509 ; from there he came 
to Katwa in Burdwan. He crossed the DSmodara 
and stayed in the house of one Mif;:ra for a 

day ; from there he went to Hazipur and thence 
to Midnapur where Ke^ava Samanta. a rich man, 
scolded him for taking the vow of a Sanya sin 
when he was so young ; from Midnapur he went to 
Narayangad and thence to Vate<;‘varam ; he crossed 
the Sovarna Rekha and reached Hariharpur and 
next moved to Nilgada; crossing the Vaitarani he 
visited the temples of Gopinath, Saksigopal and 
Nimraja on the banks of the MahSnadi ; he next 
came to Atharanala whence he saw the flag of the 
Jagannath temple and was lifted into an ecstacy. 
He stayed at Puri for three months. 

In April, {7th Vai<,:ak) 1510, he started again 
with his one follower Govinda for southern India. 
He came to the Godavari and met Rama Ray ; 
thence he proceeded to Trimanda (modern Trimal- 
gada in Hydrabad) and convcrtenl Dhundt Rama 
Tirtha to his faith ; from Trimanda he came to 
Sidhavate^vara (modern Sidhavalecvaram ; between 
Cadappa and the river Punna) where a rich young 
man named Tirtharam came to tempt him in a 
vulgar manner, and him.self becamr convert to 
his faith. He then crossed a forest extending over 
twenty miles called Munns (on the river Munn^ 
in the Madras Presidency) , from Munnd he moved 
to Venkata (a city near Tripadi in the 
Presidency) ; he next visited a forest known as the 
‘Vagute woods' and converted PSnthaBhil a notori^ 
ous robber; there he passed three days and nights 
without food chanting the name of God. Thence 
he moved to Giriyvara and.to Tripadi Nagara (about 
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forty miles to the North-west of Madras) he next 
visited the temple of Ptnna Narasiihhai and arrived 
atVi^nu Kandhi (modem Kanjivaram). From there 
he visited two shrines Kalatirt|>a and Sandhi 
Tirtha ; then he passed on to Chaipalli (modem 
Trichina Pallt); he next went to Na gar (about 145 
miles to the east of Trichina F^alli and situated on the 
sea-coast)- From Nagar he went to Tanjore (about 14 
miles to the south of Nagar) ; he crossed the mount 
Chandhalu there and passed on to Padmakota (about 
-15 miles to the south of Tanjore) and thence to 
Tripatra (about twenty-five miles to the south;; 
there be crossed a forest extending over 300 miles, 
in 15 days ; he next came to Ranga Dharia (Sri 
Rarhgam) and visited the temple of Nrisirhha: from 
there he went to Ramanath and thence to Ramefvar ; 
he next travel led through a forest called Madhikavana 
and crossing the river Tamraparni reached Kanya 
Kumari on the sea-coast *, from there he proceeded to 
Trivahkoo (moden Trivancore). 'fhis place is des- 
crib<?d as being surrounded by hills. The King 
Rudrapati who reigned there at tht? time received 
Chaitanya Deva cordially ; from Trivancore he pro- 
ceeded to Poya^n! (modern Panama and thence to 
Matsatlrtha and Kachar, crossed the rivers Bhadra 
and Naga-Panchapadt and came to Chitole (modern 
Chital Durghi (on the northern boundary of Mysore) : 
from Chital to Chandipur and thence to Giirjari (near 
ll^ydrabad) and thence to Puma modern Poona) ; 
from pQma he moved to Pattana and thence to 
Jajuri. Here he preached fiod’s love to the 
unfortunate women — the Muraries. From Jajuri he 
went to the woods called Chortnandivan where be 
met a famous bandit named Naroji who became a 
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convert and followed him. He crossed the river 
Mula and reached Nssika; thence to Trimvak 
and Daman; he crossed the lapti and reached 
Varoch (modem Broach) ; from \aroch he came to 
Varada where Narojl died ; He visited Ahammada- 
bad and crossed the river Quvramati ; he met 
two of his Bengali countrymen (lovinda Charan 
and Ramananda, from Kulinagiam ; he went to 
Ghoga where a prostitute named \ aramukhi, beauti- 
ful and wealthy, became a convert, cut off her hair 
and took the vow of a nun. He next visited 
Somnath in November 1510, reached Dwaraka 
from where he marched to Dohadanagar and 
thence to Amjhora, Kooksi, Mandura, Deoghar. 
Thence he proceeded to Chandipur, from where he 
went to Roypur, \’idyanagar and Ratnapur ; from 
the last place he crossed tlie Mahanadi and rea- 
ched ^varhagad, thence to Sajnbalpur, DgspAl and 
to Allalnath ; he reached Puri on tin* 3r»l of Magh, 
(January, 1511). Thus his travelling an foot from 
Puri and back took one year eight months and 
twenty six days, and he travelled n^^arly 4000 miles 
within this time. During his travels he spent many 
days without any food. Whatever alms were brought 
to him by Govinda he would partake of only in 
very small quantities. Lik«* a mad man his body lay 
covered with dust ; he chanted the nanu of Krisna 
with tears in his eyes as he moved from place to 
place. Some of the scholars at T ungabhadra, Chandi-. 
pur and at other places challenged him to a discussion 
on religious topics. He would not, however, enter 
into any controversy with them. He said that he 
was an illiterate man. He was ready to write out- 
letters of victory in favour of his assailants. But 
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when he was dragged into a discussion, inspite of 
himself, he would deal wonderfully with the ques- 
tions at issue, and none was a match for him. 
He conclu<led his discussion always with that 
display of emotion and trust in God which gave 
him the look of a heavenly being ; — his eyes swam 
with tears, ^as he sang the name of Kri*^na in de<*p 
musical tones, which sounded, say those who heard 
him, !ikt‘ temple bells. Here is a description given 
of him by his servant Govinda.’* — 

“ His influenc<^ over people was wonderful, he 
could move them as he Itketl, by his preachings. 
Sometimes he would speak in tin* Tamil languagt?. 
(which lu‘ had acquired during his Iravi'Is), at others 
in pure Sanskrit.** 

At Gurjari aflt^r explaining to the pt-ople tludr 
duty to men and their relation to God> — 

t * lit; cried aloud ‘O God ! O my Krisna ! and the 
place seemed to turn into heax en, a j)!t\asant bret*zt* 
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blew and the villagers came in groups till a crowd 
was formed. The fragrance of the lotus emanated 
from his person and charmed every one. Chaitan3ra 
lost consciousness of the world and chanted *0 
Kri^na, O my God.* All eyes were fixed on him 
and his eyes shed incessant tears. Maharattas 
of noble family came there, and stood statue-like 
hearing him recite the name of God. Behind them 
I saw hundreds of women with the end of their 
^adi wiping away the falling tears, moved as they 
were by the pathos of Chaitanya thus calling upon 
God. Innumerable Sanytisins of the ^aiva and 
^akta sects, stood there with folded hand.s and 
listened to the chanting with closed eyes.** 

In Chaitanya came back to Puri in 1511. Thence he 
went to Vrindavan and spent there the following six 
years, after which he returned to Puri and stayed 
for r8 years. His earthly career camt^ to an end 
on the afternoon of a Sunday, being the 7th day 
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0? the waxing moon in the month of Asdda (July) 
on Sunday at about 3 P. M. (1534 A. D.)* He was 
48 years and 4 months otd at the time. 

His wonderful emotion and tenderness display 
however only one phase of the character of Chaitanya 
Deva. He was an ascetic of the truest type, 
and was always keenly alive to the holiness of the 
ascetic’s vow. If any one amongst his companions 
showed the least worldliness, he was unsparing in his 
treatment of him. He used to sleep on the bare 
floof* of the Puri temple and when Jagadananda 
once brought a piliovv« for him, he indignantly 
said Bring me a couch, Jagadananda, if you desire 
me to taste the comforts of this W'orld. Don’t 
you know that I am an ascetic, that as such I ought 
to sleep on the bafe earth and that luxury is incon- 
sistent with my vows.” One of his followers 
Chota Hari Das accosted a beautiful woman named 
Madhabi in a tender manner. Chaitanya Deva 
said “ He has taken the ascetic’s vow and still 
follows after women. I will not look at him again.” 
He nevt T again allowed Chota Hari Das to come 
into his presence and the man is said to have died 
of a broken heart. Saniktan a rich man, who be- 
came his disciple came to meet him wearing a 
blanket which he had purchased for Rs. 3. It wa> 
the cold season and the bare body of Chaitanya 
Dev and of his followers were exposed to the 
shivering cold but they looked contented and joyful 
inspite of it. Chaitanya De%a talked with Sand tan 
but kept his eyes fixed on his blanket. The look 
was too much for Sand tan who escaped it by giving 
the blanket to a beggar and then joined the order 
of the ascetics. Govinda Das offered half his 
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portion of . a haritaki to Chaitanya Deva after 
dinner, and kept, the other half for the nei^ diyr* - 
On seeing the other half, the next day he enquired 
of Govinda Das where he got it. The latter replied 
that it was the remnant of the day before ; Would 
you store up things for thi^ morrow like a worldly 
man ? You cannot then be admitted into tl|c order 
of the ascetics.’* He was made to re^tire to his 
home for this act. A bottle of perfume.s wajj 
presented by an admirer in Puri. It wtis broken 
on the spot by his order anil the perfume allowed 
to soak into earth. The ascetics werc^ required to 
clean a temple one day at Puri. It was observed* 
that the dust carried away by Chaitanya Deva 
were larger than tho.se of the scTvants employed 
at the same task. , 

I here is yet another side of his character 
which requires prominent nqtice and which inspired 
the Vaisnava poets with new ideals in iheir love- 
poems, The vision of God was alwavs before him. 

It was Krisna’s lovely comph/xion that he found 
painted in tlii' newly formed eluuds —and it was 
Kri§na’s divine Hutc that he lieard In the songs of 
birds. When conversing with learned scholars 
and the devotees of the typr of Ram Ray. lie 
would explain the mcianing of this love, this 
was a concrete way of thinking uf the universal 
spirit— the great soul attracting the lesser souls as 
the sun attracts the pl.ani‘ts. Pven in the Vesdas 
we find a Risi praying to (iod that He may come 
to him as a husband comes to his wife. This idea ^ 
was taken up and developed in the faith of the 
Vaisnavas God, according to them, is the Urcl 
of love. This Chaitanya explained with many 
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^lear^^‘({uot:^ibm^^frDni St^skrit works on tiieo* 
Mgy- But whS^ti the God- vision po«ssessed him, 
he yielded to the fine frenry of a poet and a lover, 

" Whenever he "would see the Kadamva flower 
^bboming into beauty, freshened by the rains, 
/he would fall into a tribce, remembering that it 
,^ vvas the favourite of Kri?na ; when the druds ap- 
,|ieared on the dear horizon, with the crown of the 
^rain-bow fixed above, his eyes would not niove 
from the^ lovely sight and he shed profuse tears, 
^stretofiing out his anus heaven-wards and calling 
on his beloved Kri^^a to come to him. Wherever 
he saw a shady grove of flowering trees, he took 
it for the V'rinda groves where Kri9^a sported . and 
wherever he saw a river flow before him, he heard 
in it, the soft mdlners of thcrivier jumna, associated 
vviUi Kri^na, It was a beautiful sight to see him 
in fits of ecstacy. The TiTmal tree with its dark- 
blue foliage created an illusion in him and he ran 
' to embrace it,— there with tears in his eyes he 
^ wonld chant hymns and quote ver>f*s on love. He 
had the highest poetical vision vouchsafed only 
. to those vvho are endowed with the power to realise 
the presence of that primeval Poet whose creation 
of fancy this world is. If a great Emperor all 
unexpectedly calls at the lowly cottage of his 
poorest subject, what tribute can be offer to the 
monarch except the gratitude of his whole soul 
expressed in tt^firs ! Even so it was the case with 
Chaitanya : he saw the God-vision and became 
" completely lost in it ; hts life was a course of thanks- 
giving, tears, hymns and praises offerri to God. 

Yet thisdivdne man never neglected the society 
he lived in. He albwed the Mahammadans to 
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ftnter his order ; he cared not for caste or creed ; he 
reorganised society and formed a new ordt-r in 
which merit and not birth was the mark of suf>c- 
riorily. In this new order, Gangs Narayan Chaker- 
\arty — a renowned Brahmin scholar, openly took 
the dust of the feet of Narottam — a ^odra. and 
acknowledged him as his spiritual preceptor and 
many others did similar things — violating openly all 
caste-prejudices. 

People took Chaitan va as an incarnation of Gotl, 
and liis image is now worshippt'd by the X'.ii.snavas 
of Bengal and Orissa. He was always unsp.'iring 
however during his lile timi\ in his condemnation 
of such attempts to deify him. Ram Ray the 
Prime Minister of Pratap Rudra of Oris.sa, 
asked him why he was so cautious in his condiu t. 
'We all know you to be god in luiman Hesh, you 
may act as you like ; why observe, so many r<'s- 
traints — he said. Chaitan va replied in liriv toni's 
1 am a man and I have taken tin. ascetic’s vow. 
In body, in mind, in speech, and i;i all iri) d. alings 
I must be spotless. As in a white cloth a dark 
spot becomes conspicious, so ,i iritling fault in 
an ascetic’s charactijr, is prominent in the eyes of 
men. He is shunned like tlx pile!- r jf mdk with 
a drop of wine in it." V’asn Deva Sarb.ibhoum, 
the veteran scholar, with folded palms bowed down 
to him on his return from South* rn India, an<l said 
“I know you, O Lord! to be God ,.;„th" 

Chaitanya indignantly answered ".Sir! why do you 
talk nonsense ? Speak on other subjec ts." So in 
Chandipur when I^var liharati prayed to him as to 
a God, he was offended. In the historic garden of 
Sribas’ house at Navadwip. tin- party assembled, 
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instead of singing and reciting the name of God^ 
one day sang. Praises to yon O Chaitanya’' — ^and 
when Chaitanya heard it, he stopped the singing, 
and asked the party to retire for the night. Such 
instances are numerous in his several biographies. 

But when in one of his trance s he would lose 
all consciousness of the outer-world and picture- 
like or like a figure sculptured in fine cla\ , would 
lean on the shoulders of a comrade, his eves over 
flowing with unconscious tears — wide-open yet not 
cognizant of this phenomenal world — a celestial joy 
beaming ogit of jiis countenance that spoke of the soul 
enjoying divine communion within, he was some- 
times heard to murmur “1 am He." 'Fhe mvstic 
words were cought by lus followers who based 
their faith on them. I5ut when reminded of this 
on return of liis consciousm,‘s>. he denied all 
knowdedge of such unholy utterance, cried fur 
forgivt ness in remorse and said that he wa> a great 
siniurr. Tie* fact of this uttcraiKc coming from 
his lips during occasional fits of u!:consciousne>s 
is related in Chaitanya Bh^gbata and other works 
which wore written many years rdler Chaitanya 
Deva liad pasod away, and we alt know how fiTtilc 
is the Indian soil for the growth of wild stories 
about saintly characters w horn, it is to the advan- 
tagt* of their follow’ers to deify. In the conteni- 
poiary records left by Govinda Das. whom w'e con- 
sider to be on<* of the most authentic idographers 
of Chaitanya, no reference is made to any ♦such 
utterances, though he describes Chaitanya Deva’s 
ecstacies more often that any other biographer. It 
is for such omissions and for the rational view of 
tlie matters which he took, that orthodox Vai^navas 
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do not give credence to Govinda Karmakgr's 
accounts, whereas for these very reasons his work 
has an historical value and deserves the highest 
esteem. 

But whether an incarnation or not, — whether 
he did or did not cure leprosy and blindness ascri- 
bed to him by the later biographers, we verily 
believe that he was a god-man vouchsafed to 
Bengal in order to raise her out of the stupor of 
ignorance into which she had sunk for ages. He 
embodied in himself the perfection of that spirit 
of faith and love which this country aspired to 
reach, rising out of the extremely sceptial opinions 
of latter-day Buddhism. In him we lind the faith that 
belongs to the age of the I^iurshic Renaissance 
in fully developed from and in this respect he may 
be said to have been its greatest exponent. But 
he was far removed from the all pervading spirit 
of PaurSnic Renaissance in disowning the Brahmin, 
as the unquestionable head of society, electing in 
his place those endowed with spirituality and high 
character as naturally lit to rule irrespective of 
their birth. 


111. Vaisnava biographies. 

Before the advent of Chaitanya Deva, there 
had been no biographical literature in Bengal. 
The songs in praise of the Pal Kings are monos- 
trous fables and are as remote from history 
as any fiction ; the facts gleaned from them are 
the result of the scrutinizing researches of 
scholars by which fables are interpreted in the 
light of history. During the Paurfinik Revival, 
following the Buddhistic period, people liked to 
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hear stories related about their gods apd about 
the mythological characters of pre-historic times as 
narrated in the PurShas. The scholars were ins- 
pired by the ideals set up in classical works and 
altogether lost light of the living men, and women caste 
of the human world. But Chaitania Deva’s holy icnoreilffl 
life and his pure devotion threw ^astras and Wiigra- 

theological works into the back ground ; phle». 

the PurShas came to occupy only a secondary 
place with his followers, and living examples of 
faith came to the fore-front. The Braimiins with 
Manu’s jurisprudence, Yajnvalkyas laws and the 
raste-stories created by the Hrahinavaivartha 
Puraha, lost their authority with the V^ai§navas, 
and in the new order ^addras, the lowest of the 
four original castes, often occupied equal rank 
with Brahmins. The Vaisnavas of Bengal like 
the Buddhist ^ramans were held in as much res- 
pect as the Brahmins, though they were recruited 
like the ^ramans from all castes. I'lie social order 
was completely upset ; the followers of Chaitanya 
Deva often showed a fanath al disregard for caste- 
prejudices. A person in Hindu society cannot, 
according rule, partake of cooked food at the 
hands of one who belongs to an inferior caste. In 
Chaitanya Cljaritamrita, we find one of Chaitanya’s 
disciples named Kali Das who belonged to one of the 
hightest castes in society, making it the mission- 
of his life to partake of refuse food left on the 
plates of Pariahs, Dorns, and Chandals, and it is 
written that when Chaitanya Deva heard of this 
he was pleased. At a time when caste-rules held 
people in their iron grip, such fanaticism was neces- 
sary, in order to open the eyes of men to the truth, 
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^yamananda, Narottama Das and Raghunath 
Das were held in the hightcst esteem by the 
Vai^nava community ; nay, many good Brahmins 
acknowledged them as their spiritual heads, though 
they belonged to inferior castes. 

Narahari Chakravarti, a Brahmin author, 
wrote a life of Narottiim, a ^udra, with feelings 
verging on worship. Such a thing liatl been in- 
conceivabh‘ with tlie orthodox community of the 
period and yet bt‘came too true, shewing that a 
new life had dawned in this land, awakening mon to 
a right appreciation of tin* value of t liaracter and 
spirituality amongst men in preft'rcnce to caste- 
honour. Xarahari, the Brahmin, often declared 
himself eager to take the tiusi of the feet of 
Xarottam, a ^adra. 

Tlie biographical liieralurt: ol the N’aisnavas 
is as varied a.s it is rich, and it givi's us a graphic 
account of the history ol i'J^*nga! society in ibc 
sixteenth and seventeenth rt!nturies. 

(a) Kadcha or notes by Govinda D&s. 

Let us first begin with tlie biography of 
Chaitanya De\'a In' Ids st i vant Ciovlnda Karmakfir. 
who accompanied him during his travels in the 
Dcccan. It is not a hiograi^hy properl\ so called, 

the book is called Kadcha or note s. H<; savs, 

I got down notes of his df>ings very privaleH'/**— 
privately, because Chaitanya Dena woidf! not liki? 
that his companions should take notes of i\n: in- 
cidents of his life. He would not tolerate any act 

Kadcha. 
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in his immediate follower — from worldly co.sidera- 
tions — and much less any for the jflorification of his 
own personality. 

Govinda Das was a blacksmith bv caste. “ I 
used/’ he writes, ** to make weapons, Iadle<; and 
tongs ; rny mother's name is Madhavi ; my wife 
^a^'lmukhi quarrelh'd with me and call* d mt! an 
illiterate fool. Feeling greatly, insulted 1 Irft 
home one mornirfg."* 

It was in the year 150H that (jovinda Das, in- 
dignant at his wife’s conduct, left Kanchannagar, — 
his nativcf village in Rurdwan. lie Inward on the 
way that a great saint had appeare<l in Xavadwipa 
and r()nc<*ived a strong d<->ire to >ee him : he came 
to Xavadwipa at noon time, and nu‘l ( haitanva 
I)<‘va in the company of his friends, bathing in tin* 
(ranges. The sight charmtfd him. he writes :t — 

‘‘ With him there was an a>‘ eiie \Xilyanandaj 
who^e face seemed to be lit up with true spiritual 
lir(‘. X<‘xt there came Atlvaita (iosvami ; never 
have I seen a face so full of wisdom : his beard 
and hair were hoary with age. giving him ,i vener- 
able look ; his llowing beard fell below his breast. 
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* * * I looked at the Lord (Chaitanya), 

1 he very sight was wonderful to me. I cannot 
describe the feelings that came upon me. A thrill 
of joy passed through me ; and my hair stood on 
end for joy like the spikes of the Kadamva flower. I 
stood lost in wonder and delight. I was spell-bound 
and tran.sfix^ to the spot : my limb trembled and 
1 perspired till my garments were wet. What t 
felt I cannot exactly describe — I wished I could 
wash the dear feet of the Lord with my tears. 

He prayed to Chaitanya to be admitted as a 
servant in his household which p(Tmission was at 
once accorded. Govinda Das describes his new 
home and its ininatt\s thus * — 


Govinda 
Daa’s new 
Itome. 

% . 


There are live large and beautiful house:: 
standing on the banks of the (ianges. ^.acJ Devt 
(mother of Chaitanya) is short in stature and of 
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quiet and unassuming appearance. She is always 
making enquiries about her son. Vi^i^upriya Dev! 
is the wife of our Lord, and is always busy in 
ministering to his comforts. Humble in spirit, of 
a shy and retiring nature, she speaks vety gently/’ 

No meat, no fish could enter their home, as 
indeed is the case in all true Vai99Rva families. 
All food prepared in the house was first offered to 
Kri^na, and then the inmates of the house partook 
of it as prasad. Various kinds of vt^getables 
and preparations of milk were used in Chaitanya 
Deva’s house, and Govinda Das relished them 
exceedingly. He writes* : — 

** There were sweet vegetable-roots, fruits, 
thickened milk, butter, cream and excellent pre- 
parations of herbs, vegetable soup, gruel, puddings 
and various sorts of sweetmeats, ^achf Devi cooks 
delicious food which is first offered to Kri^na and 
then distiibuted amongst the members of the 
household. I, the prince of gluttons, became a 
willing servant in the house." 
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Chaltan* But Chaitanya’s mind was not on earthly 
matters. “ His mind is lost in love for Kri 99 a ; 
his eyes overflow with tears.” “ If any one cries 
■Oh ! Krista, Oh ! my soul’ Chaitanya immediately 
runs to embrace him.”* 

He rasolves After Govinda D#s had stayed a littlle more 
*®a2JtI than a year ip the house, Chaitanya expressed his 
\vish tp renounce the world, and become an ascetic. 
He thus described his missiont : — 

“1 shall have my head shaven, cast off the 

sacred thread, and wander as a Sannyisl from 
house to house, preaching the love of Kri^pa. 
Youngmen, children, old men, wordly men and even 
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the Panj^s will stand round me charmed with the 
name ^ God. The very boys and girls will cry 
Oh !''^Iiifi99a ! *’ The infidels and the Aghorapanthis 
(a vicious class of Tantrikas) will be dt awn by the 
charm of Kri^na's name. Thge fla of his name 
will wave on high, piercing the very skies. Kings 
and poor men alike will feel the irresistible charm 
of His name. If 1 do not renounce my home, how 
can sinners be saved ? My heart feels deep pangs 
for the sinners of the world, and for those who are 
stung by the world^s woes.** 

Govinda Das describes minutely all that hap- 
pened to Chaitanya on his way from Pur! to the 
Deccan, and thence to (luzerat and back to Purl. 

In Siddhavatev'varam occurred the tempting of 
Chaitanya, to which I referred in a previous chapter. 

(Jovinda Das describes the incident thus* : — 

“ There came a rich man of the name of Tirtha- Tlrtharam 
rama, with two harlots, to try Chaitanya and see tempU 
if he should prove a mere pretender. Of the two 
women, one was called Satyavai and the other 
Lak^mlvai. They began to speak of many 
things before Chaitanya. Being instructed by 
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the rich man, they tried to tempt him in various 
ways and Tirtharama thought, the ascetic will 
surety be wrecked this time. Satyavfti adopted 
coquettish manners, and sat smiling near Chaitanya. 
She partially uncovered herself displaying her 
charms. Chaitanya addressed her saying ‘ Oh ! 
Mother,' Satya was frightened at this address, and 
Lakfmi’s fears were apparent on her face. Chaitanya 
was not in the least affected by their presence. 
Satya fell at his feet in remorse. Chaitanya said 
‘ Oh ! Mother, why do you make me a sinner by. 
falling at my feet ?’ He could say no more. His 
matted locks hung loose — covered over with dust. 
The ecstasy of love passed over him and he began 
to tremble for joy ; everything of this world seemed 
to pass away from his sight He became unconsci* 
ous in the presence of Satyavai and Laksmtvai, and 
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danced in the very ecstasy of love crying^ out ‘Oh ! 
Kris^, Oh ! Krispa.’ He was like one under a spell, 
and. his eyes overflowed with tears of joy. His outer 
robes fell from his body, and thus un^r^vered he stood 
breathing deeply Sometimes he fell to the ground 
unconscious of the hurt he received from the thorns. 
His rosary were unstrung. His body was reduced 
to a skeleton by much fasting and it bled being 
torn by tht; thorns. Charmed wdth tiie name of 
Krii^na, he danced in ecstasy of heavenly joy. A 
strange light shot forth from his person. The 
rich man was lost in admiration at this sight. He 
fell at his feet, but' Chaitanya was unconsciuu.s. 
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With arms lifted towards heaven he danced on. 
He took Satyavfii by the arm and told her to call 
on the name of Kri^na. All were charmed at the 
sight. He lay unconscious of the physical world, 
his mind fixed on Kri^na, — his head drooped on 
one side, and saliva flowed from his lips — his body 
was covered with dust — eyes were shut yet still 
shedding tears. The Buddhists who were on the 
spot, deeply moved by the sight, cried ‘Oh ! Kri^ti^a, 
Oh ! Kri^na’, and as Chaitanya heard the 
name of God from the mouth of these sceptics, 
tears — incessant tears streamed forth from his eyes. 
Tirtharama was deeply affected at the sight. He said 
*Oh ! sinner and faithless man that I am. be gra- 
cious Oh ! Lord, and show me how I may obtain 
God’s mercy !* Chaitanya embraced 'rirtharama 
and said ‘You are really a virtuous soul, Oh 1 
Tirtharama, I feel myself hallowed by your 
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toudi/ And again and again he said ‘Tirtbarttaa* 
you have won the love of God.’ Tirtharima fell 
at his feet and wept. When remorse :ame to him. 
and with that a spirit of resignaiioti, Chaitanya 
embraced him and raised him b his arms. He 
said ‘Cast away all earthly wealth like a strarv, 
and then only you will have true love for God. Cast 
off your fine apparel and jewels*; — by renouncing 
these transitory riches you will secure permanent 
riches. This body of yours, covered with skin, 
will rot and perish in a few years ; and when your 
soul has departed, it wall be reduced to ashes or 
eaten by worms or turned into clods of earth. 
There is nothing in the world, my friend, in v, hich 
to glory save only devotion to God. Know all 
e,arthly thing.s to be fleeting; renounce them and 
correct yourself of your habits of luxury. I cannot 
say how God’s grace can be obtained. God 
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His influ- 
ence 
irresis- 
tible. 


Himself carries His grace to the soul of man. It is 
not in my power to say more than this. The 
whole world bears unfailing testimony to divine 
grace. What other proof will a wise man require to 
bring conviction to him ? Nothing is gained by 
fruitless discussion. To one whose soul yearns for 
divine love, God himself comes and inspires him 
with faith.^* 

These and other teachings moved Tlrtharfima 
so much that he took the ascetic^s vow and he began 
to chant the name of Krisna day and night. “ His 
infidel friends came an<l pitied the condition of 
Tirtharama, and said *Lo, Tirtharama is ruined.'* 

The account of how Naroji and Bhllapaniha, 
two great robbers, were reformed, and how \*ara- 
mukhi, an exceedingly beautiful woman of Guzerat, 
left her evil ways by the influence of Chaitanya 
Deva, are vividly described by Govinda Das. 

The frenzy of divine love seen in Chaitanya 
Deva had attractions which could not be resisted 
by any feeling soul. Wherever the young ascetic 
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went, people thronged round him, in large numbers ; 
scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And h(^re in 
Bengal the village artists still paint him as standing 
in a trance, with his hands uplifted towards lieaven 
and his eye? shedding tears. 

His followers, who inspite^of their earnest 
tuitrcaties to be permitted to accompany him on 
his tour were all left at Purl, grieved at th<* separa- 
tion and waited eagerly there for his return, longing 
for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, likf‘ a mad man, 
reduced to a skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, 
by fasts and by vigils, — all borne with a gladsome 
heart because of his great love Children used to 
throw dust at hin^, sometimi s taking him to be a 
mad man as he passed by : but wlu n he spok<\ the 
wandering gaze of thousands fell upon him and 
th<‘v saw his fare glow with a celestial light, which 
is a never-failing sign of spirituality, vouchsafed 
to ont\ who, in a pun heart rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda’s description of iht' meeting of j^y 11,^ 
Chaitanya Deva with his followers, when he came re-anlon, 
l»ack to Purf, vividly pictures the animation and 
joy of the event. MurSri Gupta fell on his knees 
before him ; with clasped palms the vett -an \*asu- 
deva said My heart is made of stone, or it would 
have broken long ago, at being separated from 
you.” Narahari met him in great joy carrying a 
flag in his hand, and Khanjan Acharyya though 
lame came swiftly before all others because of his 
great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
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Qovilida 
Oas and 
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spread quickly all over the country, and Govinda 
Das gives an interesting and animated description 
of how the musicians Laksman and \ alaram Das 
who sounded the horn called Ram ^inga in the 
procession, together with Giri PurJ, Xarayan Tlrtha 
and other great scholars speedily aj^pean^d on the 
scene to pay their respt'Cls to their ))e!ovt‘d master. 
Raja Pratap Rudra used to visit tiie procession 
every day and when Chaitanya marchc*d with it, 
the King followed him on foot, with the humility 
and respects of a disciph?. On the 3 rd of Magha 
Chaitanya came back to IViri, and Govinda Das 
finishes his diary liere. 

A word is now neces>ary about (iovinda Das 
and his literary powers. Shortly alter lu‘ had left 
home in a lit of ang(‘r ht* mt‘t again w ith his wife. 
Chaitanya Deva came to Rurdwan on his w.ay to 
Puri, Govinda being with him : and ht*re the inter- 
view took place. 

Knowing somehow or other tliat 1 liad come 
to Burdwan, she hastened to meet nu:. IVars were 
flowing from her eyes, while she‘ at my feel 
saying ‘O come bach and let u.s go home togetiu r. 
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For a slight fault of mine you have renounced 
home ; Avhat provision will you make for me— 
your poor and devoted servant? Where am 1 to 
go, and who will give me charity ? I cannot tell 
what fate is reserved for me ! support a 

cursed life, now I must go and beg/ Hearing these 
words I hung down iny head and said to myself 
O God, O God/' Since God's name makes 
the heart pure and raises it above ail earthly 
attachments 1 took n fuge in His name/’ Chaitanya 
heaid ail that my wife ha<-I said and sweetly talked 
with her on the aims of the spiritual life. Hearing 
his words >h<i was very sorrowful. Slie said no- 
thing but began to wee]> lulterly. — looking round 
help! essly. Chaitanya tried to soothe her with 
religious advice, but she hid her face in her 
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sadi and wept even more bitterly. Seeing her 
in tliis condition, Chaitanya became full of com- 
passion and said turning towards me ; — * You need 
not go with me, Govinda. I shall take another 
servant ; you had bettor go home with your 
wife.^" 

Dut how could poor (iovinda lea\e the company 
of that divine man whos<' attraction had proved 
too strong for llie princt ly Ragluinath and 
Narattam, for Sanatan and Ruj>a. thc‘ ministt^rs 
of the court of the Em[)eror of (jour, who had all 
left their vast worldly possessions, and joined the: 
order of the Sannyasins for the grt^at love th<‘y bore 
to the master? In fact he who inaki^s u.s tjnder- 
stand our relation to God, th»' onl} true relation- 
ship worth caring for, wields an irrt'sistibh* 
power over us. When a prophet or a seer ertuses 
us to see the higliest truth, this [phenomenal world, 
— the fleeting and the p<‘rishable pass(‘s out of 
our sight and He becomes more real to us than any 
object of tlie senses. So it was with (iovinda and 
others. When Cliaitanya e\prt\sj,4^d his desire to 
leave Govinda at Burdu an : — 
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* clasped bis feet in deep anguish of heart 
and washed them with tears, but Chaitanya turned 
away and left me/' 

Govinda could not, however, stay Burdwan. 
He hastened to overtake Chaitanya Deva disniis- 
sing a number of friends, who had in the meantime 
assembled there to dissuade him from his p solve 
to renounce home as a SannySsin. The devotion of 
Chaitanya’s followers was wonderful. In the last 
page of the Kadcha Govinda writes that he was 
entrusted by Chaitanya Deva while at I^uri to 
carry a letter from him, to Advaitscharyya at 
^antipur. This meant his al>sence from Puri for a 
few (lays, Hut when entrusted with this task — 
t “ Hearing this, tears started to my eyes, for 1 could 
not Ix ar separation from the Lord, ’ Vasu Deva 
Sarval>hauina — the veteran scholar, had once* said 
I If a thunder bolt falls on my head or if my son 
dies, evim that is bearabh*. hut 1 cannot bear to 
hear t haitanya abused. ” — The great love in which 
Chaitanya Deva w:i> held in Bengal continues even 
now among her people, not to speak of his mor<‘ 
special followers — the \'aisuavas wlio Ixdieve him to 
be God himself. Even now in the village homes 
of Bengal parents clasp their little children to 
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their breasts and give them such tender names as 
‘Gour Chandra/ * Navadvipa Chandra/ ‘ Nadevasi/ 

‘ Nagarvasi — all indicating Chaitanya Deva or 
Navadvipa his birth place, hallowed in their eyes 
by his associations. In Tippin*a, close to the 
Ranir Dighi, there is a locality inhabited by the 
Maiis or sweepers — a very low cast(* in Hindu society. 

I lived close to this neighbourhood lor about eight 
years and scarcedv a nigiu passed that I did not 
hear these people sing in chorus lor hours togetluT, 
songs in praise of ( haitanya. “( onie, if you 
would see tlu' gi)d-nian who does not i)trlit‘Vt! in 
caste ” was tin* burden of one of these familiar 
songs. Not only in d'ip|>era but e\’erywhen* in 
Bengal, people of tin' lo\v casti's show an unusual 
enthusiasm in singing songs in praise of tln‘ gn*at 
I'bahniin who proclaimed tlu: etpiniily of all men 
in our society. 

(joviuda Das’ wa itings an .simple and unassum- 
ing. The (lee.[j spirituality of his mind lends a 
charm to his descrip Jons oi natune In s[)eaking 
of the Nilgiri hills h.-compare liiem to a gia/al 
yogi lost in diviuv* contennpiat ion. I le dt\sc ril)es 
the sea near Kanyakumari in lln* lollowing few 
lines ; — 

* “ We crossed 'I'amrap.arni and Chaitanya fell 
a desire to see the S(*a. Wv heard llui roar of its 
waves from a di^tanc^*. I here is r)o mountain, no 
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forest, no land, — no sound hut that of the sea 
moaning incessantly ! No word cm ex()ress it but 
it looked so grand ! There is no object that meets 
the eye, yet it is so im[)ressiv(! ! Or}e who has a 
sinless heart can alone appreciate the grandeur of 
the sea.” 


Govinda's writings are free from narrow and 
orthodox views on religion. Chaitanya Deva visited 
the temj)h‘ of ^iva, of ^akti, of Ganapati and of 
Surja. WluTever and under whatever form or 
name, (iod was worshij)ped. Chaitanya Deva took 
that as the (‘mbh*m ()f the Lord of hi.s iieart : it 
acted as a sign to remind him of One whom he 
loved supremely. 'Phe feeling that burnt like Iiolv 
inccns4^ in the t('mple ot his heart was nourished 
by all tiiMl lie saw, a»ul in hi^' enliglu<*ned and 
spiritual view, gross forans and superstitious ideas 
were tiMudaled into the edifying truths of pun- 
faith. 


Free from 
orthodoxy. 


It is in the (l^criptions of Govinda Das in the 
above* strain that we find how tin* prophets and set rs 
of India rejected nothing in the faith of the peo[)](‘ 
however gross it might ap[)arentiy >eem. i'hey 
always interpreted the. thing worskipped in the high- 
est light of faitii and thus britlged over the gap bet- 
ween Felichism and W'dantism. Tin* lower classes in 
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all parts of the world are bound to be siiperilitloiis, 
but in Hindiiism the gross forms of worship are 
always in touch with the superior light of pure 
faith and thus without disturbing the faith of 
the illiterate, Hinduism makes its vast religious 
system a homogeneous whole in which the low est 
represents merely a step in the ladder that reaches 
the highest. This catholic trail in the characttT of 
Chaitanya Deva is deliberately omitted or ignored 
by many of his subsequent biographers, who want- 
ed to represent him as the leader and uphohier of 
their own party, — the god of a spi‘cial c lass of 
men and not the prophet for al! that hc‘ was 
undoubtedly. 

(b) Chaitanya Bh5gabata Hby Vrlndbvan Dfts. 

After Govinda Das’s account of the few 
years of Chaitanya's lifc\ the next biographical 
work about the great Vaishava prophet was written 
by Vrindavan Das born in 1507 A.D He Was 
a grandson of ^linivas, whosc^ brothe r ^rivas.Vs 
devotion to Chaitanya Deva is well known to the 
Vaisnava comTiiun’ty. The spacious lawn before 
^rivasa’s house was the favourite haunt of the 
Sankirtan parties led by Chaitanya f )eva ; many a 
night from the rise of thc‘ evening star on the jvesterii 
horizon till the appearance of the sun, the deep 
chanting of God’s name was heard accompanied 
with the unceasing sounds of khoi and karial in 
this historic ^angina! of ^riv^sa, but Vrindfivan 
Das was only two years old whem Chaitanya Deva 
left Navadwipa for good. Th<! biographer regrets 
in many passages of his work that he had not had 
the good fortune of seeing Chaitanya Deva. 



liEN^ UNWitoS ft 

Vfiii^v4ifi Chaitanya Bhagavata ia om 
of the standard works on his life and commands 
great influence amongst the Vaifnavas ; it contains 
about 25000 lines and is written throughout in the 
metre called the Payar Chhanda. Vrindavan Das 
represents the views of the orthodox Vaisaavas 
and takes great pains to establish Chaitanya as an 
incarnation of Vi^au. He rese nts the op{>osition 
to such views by t!>e unbelievi’»g non^V^aifnava 
communities with a freedom of language that tran- 
scends all limits of decency. Outside the orthodox 
Vai.9tiava society none will appreciate* his rude and 
overbearing remarks about thos«* who would not 
accept NiiySnanda, the friend of Chaitanya Deva 
and a Vai^nava apostle, as an incarnation of 
\ alarsma. 

But Vrindsvan Dss shows considerable powers 
as a historian. W'c fee! a greater interest in the 
incidental description of the contemporary events 
that he gives than in his delineation of the subject 
of his memoir. He describes Chaitajua Deva’s 
life in tlie light of the Bhagabata which gives an 
account of ^ri Kri?na's life. Yet the Krisna of 
Vriiulfivan, Mathura and Kuruk^etra is as different 
from Chaitanya of Navadvipa as over were any 
two characters in history. Vrindavan Dfls in his 
zeal to prove the identity of the two personalities 
hopelessly confounds both. It is. as I h.ave said, 
in the incidental description of contemporary 
events that he shows the hand of a competent 
historian^ and the biography greatly interests us 
when we study the ininor facts related in it. It is 
also an invaluable source of information regarding 
the lives of many of Chaitanya Deva's followers. 
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He b^ins his work with a reference to. the great 
Vai^^ava scholars and worthies who lived at 
Navadwipa immediately before Chaitanya Deva's 
temj^ra- birth and also to the condition of that city at the 
time. We have already quoted a passage from 
these accounts on page 410. 

* Some of these great Vai^aavas had been born 
in Navadwipa; others in Chittagong, R^jdha, 
Orissa and Sylhet. They were born in dilTerenl 
places, but they had all met there. As the Lord 
(Chaitanya) would be born there, they were drawn 
to the place, ^rivasa and ^ri Rama, the scholars, 
^ri Chandra ^ekhara Deva highly esteemed every- 
where, Murari Gupta — the liealer of all earthly 
maladies (belonging to the physician caste) — ^these 
eminent Vai^navas were born in Sylhet. Pundarika 
Vidyavinoda of pcarless learning, Chaitanya 
Vallabha Datta and Vasu Deva Datta, were born 
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io ChiltiBgoii]|t Hairi Dis was boro at Ba^lao w 
Western Bengal. In the village EkChaka (Burdwao) 
was bom the great apostle Nitysnanda. All of them 
had met in Navadwipa." 

These men in subsequent times obta ned 
celebrity for their great faith. riiey were like 
torches that had only required the touch of Chai- 
tanya Deva to kindle them. 

After describing the glories of \avadwipa, its 
paraphernalia of educational institutions, and the 
customs, and avocations of its residents and how 
they spent whole nights in singing songs in praise 
of Yogi Pal, Gopi Pal, Mahi Pal and other kings of 
the Pal dynasty, Vrindavan Das goes on to say : — 
*"They sometimes sing songs in honour of 
Manasa Devi and keep up whole nights. There are 
many others who worship Yayuli with presents, 
others who offer meat and wine for sacrificial pur- 
poses. Music, dances, songs are always going on 
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in the place and there is noise and bustle on all sides 
and men are without faith in Kri^na. Religious 
teachings are thrown away on them. They do not 
care to take the name of Krisha. They are al- 
ways vaunting their caste and their learning/* 

I quote the passage in which Chaitanya Deva*s 
visit to Gaya is described. 

* “ The son of ^achi Devi (Cliaitanya) entered 
Gaya, the holiest shrine in India. He came to 
Brahmakunda and bathed in it ; h(‘ {)aid his respect 
to the departed spirit of his father in a fitting 
manner, and being admitted to the ^akrav^eda he 
hastened to see the lotus feet of \'isnu. The 
Brahmins stood around the feet ; heaps of gar- 
lands of flowers were offt*red there ; — swei^t .scents, 
flowers, incense and cloliu s were offered at the 
feet, so numerous that no one could k<*ep record of 
them. rhe priests, clothed in holy attire, were 
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dt;scribing the glories of the Divine Feet. 'These 
Feet that Ye see here^ they said ‘ the god ^iva has 
placed on his bre;ist and called himself blessed 
thereby. The goddess Laksmi’s whole soul rests 
in the lotus feet of the Lord,— the king Vali took 
them on his head and was reconciled to his lot in the 
nether world. To one who contemplates the feet 
of Visnu for a moment, Death loses all his horror. 
The great Yogies in their highest vision catch bat 
a glimpse of these feet. O how fortunate are yv. 
who see with your e*yes this holy spectacle — the 
feet of Yishu frotn which sprang the (langes, whicii 
rest on the head of Ananta. the thousand headed 
serpent, and which are worshipped by I^ksmi. For- 
tunate are ye to have* a sight of these feet !” 
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' . . 

" He became overpowered with feelings of 
joy which could not be concealed, and he trembled 
in a sort of ecstasy,— the incessant streams of 
the Ganges, as it were, flowed from his eyes/’ 

Igvara Puri had by this time come to Gaya, 
eager for Chaitanya’s company, and met him on 
the ihreshhold of the Gaya tt'inph*. As Chaitanya 
saw him he bowed to him in dt‘ep reverence and 
vSaid * “ Blessed is my journey to Gaya for 1 have* 
seen you. If offering Pinda can secure heaven to 
my dead father, surely the sight of a s aint like your- 
self is a huiulred times better. You are better 
than all shrines, Revered Sir, for the sight of 
you cleanses the soul. Save me from this sea of 
the world ! I re.sign my body and soul to your care. 
Kindly teach me how I may take refuge at the lotus 
feet of Visnu.^’ 

He was again in a trance and wlum hc‘ recover- 
va \ his senses he recited Sanskrit verses aiui said 
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^iO Kri»*a,Omy father, O Lord of my 
whither hast Thoti gone and left mi*/ and he fel! 
on the hare gtronnd and his handsome* person was 
besmeared with dust. 

(€) CniliNiliya MattfSi by iayiaaada. 

The next biographical aci*ount of ^‘hattnnvH 
Deva that wo come across, was written l>v 
JaySnanda. jayananda was born in 1513 A. D 
He belonged to a family, from which sprang 
Raghunandan, the law-giver c 4 Rengal of the i6th 
century. Jayananda’s father Subuddhi Mi<;ra, was 
a noted personality of the Vaisnava community, 
about whom freqiuMit references are found in 
Govinda Das's kadcha , \’ai?navacharadarpana, 
Charitamrita and other works, jayananda when 
a child saw Chaitanya in the house of his grand- 
father. He ,was commonly calleti hy the prt nanu* 
of Guia. It is said that Chail.anva took soiik* 
intiTCst in the boy and gave* him th^ Sanskritic 
namc^of Jayananda, by which he was latlcrlv 
known. 

Thenr are certain historical points, in which 
Jayananda differs from other wTiters. and from the 
traditions current in the country. It is geni^rally 
believed lliat Chaitanya's father Jagannath Miyra 
was originally an inhabitant of Dhakadaksdna in 
Sylhet. But Jayananda refers to layanagar in 
Sylhet as the native village of Jagannath Mi^ra. 
'Phe Mahomedan devotee, who obtained a great 
celebrity in the Vai!?riava community undt r the 
name of Hari Das, by his staunch devotion to 
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Cbaitanya Deva and by accepting hk faiths is 
generally believed to have been born in Budafta^ 
but according to Jaygnanda^ Hari Dss was born in 
the village BhatakalagSchi on the bank of the river. 
Svarna. We come to know from Jayananda'a 
Chaitanya Mangala that Chaitanya Deva^s ances- 
tors came to Bengal from Jajpur in Orissa. 

The The history of how Chaitanya Deva passed 

passing i i i • i 

away of away is a mystery ; it is not related either in the 
^*De^a!^* Chaitanya Bhagabata or in the Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita — the two gfeat authoritative works on 
Chaitanya’s life. It is said that devout Vai^navas 
felt such pain in desc ribing the story, that many ol 
them scrupulously avoided narrating it in their bio- 
graphies. It is true that once Chaitanya fell into a 
trance at the sight of the moon reflected in the sea 
as he witnessed it from the Orissa coasts — the scene 
reminded him of Krisna and he leapt into the ocean 
in an unconscious condition ; but it is also related 
that he was shortly after rescued by a fisherman and 
carefully tended, till restored to consciousness. 
This fact in his life is well known.* The more 
advanced members of our community, finding no£; 
other clue as to how he passed away, have lately 
started a theory that Chaitanya Deva wa*. at this 
time lost in the waters and never again found. 
But the old records distinctly rtdate how he was 
saved by a fisherman ; so to assert in the teeth of 
this evidence that he met with his death in the sea 
is certainly unwarranted and no historian can credit 
it. Our country-sides are full of fables, relating 
to the manner in which he finally disappeared ; 
it is said that he embrac(*d the ^gure%f Gopin&th 
(Krisna) made of Nimba wood and 4ii*orshippe# in-. 
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a temple there he suddenly van« 

ished. The the temple declare that 

Chaitanya frame, which was not 

of gross matt^jjt#as lost in- Gk>pinsth*s figure ; they 
point" to a mark . in the image, asserting 

that that it ffiUjl been there, eve* since the time 
when Chaitartya Deva disappeared. A similar 
story is related by the priests of the Puri temple, 
who associate the disappearance of the devotee 
with the figure of Jagannstha. As the biographers 
of Chaitanya Deva are gdierally silent on the 
point, fables like these could pass current in the 
. Vai^nava community and they have been long be- 
lieved by the people. 

Jayfinanda’s Chaitanya-Mangala, which has 
been recently unearthed in the shape of some old 
manuscript-copies of the work by Babu Nogendra 
Nath Vasu, gives a version of Chaitanya’s passing 
away from the earth in a manner which ^ we 
may accept as historically true. It is told by 
our author that in the month uf Asada (July; 
Chailanya Deva. while leading a Sankirtana party 
in procession, fed into a trance and as he proceed- 
ed leaning on a companion, his eyes streaming 
with tears, and his hands up-lifted to heaven, with 
a smile which made his face divinely radiant, he 
was hurt in the foot by a brick, of which he was 
fotally unconscious at the time. On coming to 
hinii^elf he felt illness wdth great pain in the foot 
and said to his companions, that after two days 
he WQuid ^e. He caught fever that day, which 
increased on Sunday the 7 th day of the wax- 
inff moon, ""in tMfe month of July i534> about 
3 p.M. he left liis Ihbrtal frame. 

Op r 
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A partial This we find in Jayfinanda’s Chaitanya-Mahgala* 
tiofl of the From an account given by Lochana Das in his 
^L^aV Chaitanya — a subsequent work, we are led 

Die, to surmise that his body was immediately removed 
to the temple of Jagannath in Puri and the priests 
made a grave for it in the floor of the temple. 
They closed the doors of the temple against all 
visitors, — Chaitanya’s immediate followers not ex- 
cepted, while they were placing the body in it and 
repairing the floor after burial. The passing away 
of Chaitanya Deva was thus made a mystery by the 
Pandas, who now earn money from the credulous 
pilgrims by relating romantic stories about his 
disappearance and by pointing to the golden mark 
in the figure of Gopinath, which, they describe ris 
the mark of the passage by which Chaitanya Deva 
melted into tht^ figure of that god. 

A page of Jayananda’s Chaitanva-Mahgala discloses some » 
old his , f r , . . ^ 

lory. other facts of the history of Bengal. It is related 
in it, that Hossain Shah, the Emperor of Gour 
(1494 — 1525) heard of a prophecy in the land 
that the Brahmins of Navadwipa would subvert 
the Moslem power, establish a Hindu kingdom and 
occupy Gour. The prophecy was widely current 
and the Emperor was alarmed by it. Here is the 
passage describing the steps that he adopted to 
avert the evil. 

* By the Emperor s orders the Brahmins were 
deprived of their caste or killed. Whenever a 
conch was sounded in a house, the Emperor*s 
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soldiers proceeded towards it at once and killed the 
inmates there and looted all property. If one was 
found wearing a tilak on the forehead or the sacred 
thread he was bound hand and foot. The temples 
were destroyed and shrines were desecrated. The 
Tulsi plants and the A^vattha trees (sacred 
amongst Hindus) were up-rooted by hundreds. . 
Bathing in the Ganges was prohibited. The citizens 
of Navadwip became alarmed for their lives. The 
Mahomedans made the village of Pirulya near 
Navadwipa, their station and were determined to 
extirpate the Brahmins of Navadwipa. A false 
report had reached the Emperor of Gour that the 
Brahmins of Navadwipa would oust the Maho- 
medans from the country ; it was written in their 
sacred books and the citizens of Navadwipa were 
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all expert archers. The Emperor believed in this 
prophecy and he ordered a general devastation 
of Navadwipa. Vftsudeva Sarvabhouma, son of 
Vifarada, with his family, removed to Orissa, leav- 
ing Bengal. The king of Utkala was then the 
illustrious Prataprudra, famous for his valour 
in war. He worshipped the great scholar of 
Navadwipa, presenting him with a golden throne. 
The brother of Sarvabhouma was Vidyavachaspati, 
who remained in Gour and their father Vi^'arada 
proceeded to Benares, where he settled.*' 

It is further related that the Emperor was after- 
wards convinced that the Brahmins of Navadwipa 
were innocent. He became remorseful and not only 
stopped all oppression but ordered the Hindu 
temples that were damaged, to be repaired. From 
this time forward he was kind towards the 
Hindus. We have got references also in Chaitanya- 
charitamrita to Hossain Shah's oppression of 
the Hindus of Navadwipa and other placjy^s in the 
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earlier part of his reign. But the Brahmin families 
whose caste was polluted by being forced to take 
water from the hands of the Mahomedans stationed 
in the village of Pirulya, lost their status in Hindu 
society, and after more than four hundred years, 
the Tagore families of Calcutta, who represent 
a class of Pirulya Brahmins, as they have been since 
called, have to a considerable extent regained 
their social position. 

Jayananda gives a list of authors who had 
written accounts of Chaitanya Deva^s life before 
him, amongst which the works of Pararnananda- 
puri, Gopal Basu and Gouri Das, mentioned by 
him, have not yet been reroyered. We find it 
also mentioned in his work that Govinda Das, a 
black-smith by caste, followed Chaitanya Deva 
in his travels in Southern India. 

(d) Chaitanya Charltamrita by Krisna Das. 

Bv far the greatest of the biographers of 
Chaitanya Deva, — one who by his pure and lofty 
character, by his unique scholarship and no less 
by his hoary'*' old age commanded the greatest 
respect of the Vaisnava community of the period, 
was Kri?na Das Kaviraj of Jhamatpur in Burdwan. 
Born in 1517 of a poor Vaidya family, he was 
inured to hardships from his earliest childhood. 
His father Bliagiratha used to earn a small pittance 
by following the avocation which belonged to his 
caste viz. that of a physician. At his death Krisna 
Das was only 6 years old. He had a brother ^yama 
Das, 2 years his junior. Their mother Sunanda could 
find no way to maintain herself and her two 
children. But an end soon came to her care and 
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A dream. 


Goes to 
Vrind&vaii 
and settles 
there. 


anxieties ; the hand of death took her away, only 
a few months after she had become a widow and the 
poor children were placed in charge of his relatives. 
Kri^na Das was not much cared for and he grew 
up to be a lad of i6, not running wild as such 
boys are likely to become, but sober and quiet — 
a prey to melancholia and occasional gloom caused 
by the bereavements he had suffered which weighed 
upon his soul. A follower of the saint Nity^nanda 
— Minaketana R§m Das by name, paid a visit to 
Jhamatpur at this time. His preachings produced 
a deep effect upon Krisua D§s who now yearned for 
the religious life. Rsm Das was however treated 
to ridicule by Syam Das, the vounger brother of 
our author who took the matter sorely to heai^. 

Minaketan had gone away, but the disappoint- 
ment caused in Krisna Das’s mind by his brother’s 
conduct, together with the impressions of a holy 
life left on him by the devout V’ais^ava, made him 
give up the idea of following any wordly pursuits. 
It is said that at this time Xityananda appeared to 
him in a dream and advised him U* go to the Vrinda 
groves and pass his life then . I'he dream becanu; 
a real force with him aind he. could n</t resist the com- 
mand. He walked about <Soo miles on loot begging 
aims for his subsistence and arrived at Vrindavana, 
where the purity of his life and his high character 
even as a boy interested the six distinguished 
Gosvamis, the appostles of the Vaisnava faith of 
that time, who volunteered to take care of the young 
man’s education. 

The beauty of the Vrinda groves, tlu* scenes of 
which are rendered ever sacred by their association 
with Kri^na, added to the austere lives of the apostles, 
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Rup, SanStan, Jiba, Gopal Bhatta and the two 
Raghunaths and their great learning, all combined to 
make lasting impressions on Krisna Das. He be- 
came a ready and willing disciple of the six 
Gosvamis and advanced rapidly in his studies. 
Within a few years, he had beca'^v* a profound 
Sanskrit scholar and had written two works of 
gnjat merit in that language. His Govindnlila- 
mfita is a master-piece of poetry, and his annota- 
li»>ns of Krisna Karnamrita attest his great erudition. 

wrote some small books in Bengali, mamely — 
Adv^ait Sutra Kadcha, Svarupvarnana and Raginayi 
Kang and in all of these Bengali treaiis(^s occur oc- 
casional prose-passages which may be taken — with 
the exception of tht)se in the ^unya Purafi of the 9th 
c<‘.ntury, as some ot the earliest specimens of Bengali 
prose. It is worthwhile pt-rhaps to point out that 
even the biographical notes of Govincla Das were 
written in poetry. When even arithmetic was 
composed in rhyme, how could biography be 
prose ? 

A religious ^elibate and student all his life, 
practising the austerities of a Sannyasin, — he had 
reached the ag(* of 79 when a change came over 
him. He had never cared for earthly fame or glory, 
— bis aim had been only to acquire sound scholar- 
ship in the theological lore of the Vai?navas, 
and as an unassuiniug soul to quit his mortal 
frame in due time and quietly pass into the 
heaven of his Krisna from the sacred banks 
of the Jumna. But a herculean task came upon 
him in his old age unsolicited and he could not 
avoid it. 
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The Chaitanya Bhagabat of BfindAvana Das 
used to be read in Brindavana by the holy men 
of the place every evening, and they felt that the 
last portion of Chaitanya's life was not described 
in the work with that completeness which the 
Vai^nava community required in a recognised bio- 
graphy. One evening when Kri§na Das sat in his 
cottage counting the beads of his rosary — old and 
infirm as he was and suffering from the various 
diseases whicli age brings on, a deputation of the 
Vaisnavas of the place, consisting of Govinda 
Gosvami, Jaclavacharyya Gosvami, Bluigarbha Gos« 
vami, Chaitanya Das, Kumudananda Chakravarti, 
Krisna Das Chakravarti, ^ivananda Chakravarti 
and of others, waited on the old scholar requesting 
him to undertake to write a life of Chaitanya Deva. 
The hoary headed Krisna Das pleaded his age and 
weakness, but they insisted on his under^taking tho^ 
work. At this moment the priest of the temple of 
Govindaji came to him and presented him with an 
Ade^amalaya — a garland of flowers — a sign of divine 
command, from the temple, and the request made 
by the deputation became by this act of the priest 
inviolable as a religious injunction. Krisna Das 
had no other alternative than to take up the work. 
He was helped by the materials given him by 
^ri Das, Loknath Gosvami, Gopal Bhatta and 
Raghu Nath Das. Resides this he received iiUpor- 
tant help from the scholarly notes on Chaitanya 's 
life by Murari Gupta and Svarupa Damodar and 
from Chaitanya Bhagabat by Brindaban Das, and 
Chaitanya Chandrodaya by Kavi Karnapur. But 
from these materials we can scarcely gain any 
idea of the vast erudition and extraordinary panis 
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with which he assimilated and shaped al^ that came 
into his hands. I give in the foot notes the names 
of the Sanskrit works* to which reference is made 
in the celebrated pages of Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita (lit., the nectar of the life of Chaitanya), 
as his great work is called. It is a monument of 
industry and scholarship and of the devotional 
features that characterise Vai^navism. Up to now 
no other Bengali work of such patient and varied 
scholarship has been produced. But the language 
of the book displays an uncouth admixture of the 
dialect of lov(rer Bengal with that of the tipper 
Provinces. The author had long lt*ft his native 
land, and his own language had grown to be a 
curious medley of Hindi and Bengali. His pro- 
found scholarship in Sanskrit besides made him 
import high sounding Sanskrit words into the 
mixed language used in his work, and a student 
of Bengali must admit that such importation did 


*1. 

Cakuntaia, 

1 6. 

Vicva Prakaca. 

2.. 

Adiptirana. 

17- 

Vrihat Gautamiya Tantra 

3- 

Uijvala Nilmani. 

i8. 

Amarkosa. 

4- 

Kavya Prakaca, 

19. 

Uttar-^harita. 

5* 

Krisna Sandarva. 

20. 

Ekadasitat^a. 

6. 

Krama Sandarva. 

21. 

Krlnsakarnamrita . 

7* 

Gita Govinda. 

22. 

Kurmapurana . 


Chaitary Chandrodaya 

23* 

Gadura Parana. 


Natak. 

24. 

Gautamiya Tantra. 

9* 

Jagannath Vallava 

25- 

Nanrad Pancharatra. 


Natak. 

26. 

Nrinsiha Parana. 

10. 

Dankeli Kaumudi. 

27 

Panchadasi. 

xt. 

Natak Chandrika. 

28. 

Panini Sutra. 

12. 

Padmavali. 

29, 

Baraha Parana. 

*3- 

Padmapuran. 

30. 

Vidagda Madhava. 

14- 

Govindlailamrita. 

3r. 

Vira Charita. 


Visnu Parana. 
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not add any beauty or grace to his style. Words 

iike>rf?5t^’taR, <rt;aw, c»nr*rr^*wnffir, 

’TV^4»rWt>n*T, and which 

display a peculiar formation of Sanskrit Samdsas, 
together with a sprinkling of Hindi words such as 
^^1? and and even of Urdu and 

5IH1, all combined to make the work an omnium 
gatherum of heterogenous elements, which is 
far from being the graceful and elegant Bengali 
for which some of the Vais^ava works are noted. 
The author was no skilled hand in writing Bengali, 
but this does not detract, in any considerablt* 
degree from the unique merit which his w'ork 
possesses and for which it has found a distinguished 
and a permanent place in the literature of the* 
Bengali Vaisnavas. 

32. Brihannaradiya Parana. 53. Vedanta Daryan, 

33. Brahma Samhita. 54. Bhakti [..ahari. 

34. Brahma Vaivarta Puran. 55. Bharati. 

35. V'aisnava Tosini. 56. Bhagabata Sandarva. 

36. Bhagabata Gita. 57. Mahabharata. 

37. Bhakti Rasamrita SniJhu. 5S. Kritalakamandara Stotra 

38 Bhakti Sandrva. 59. jRtt|>a Gosvami Kadra. 

39. Bhabartha Dipika. 6u. Stavaniala. 

40. Bhagabata Pu^ana. 

41 . Malamasa Tattva, 

42. Manu Samhita. 

43. Jamuna Caryya Vrata 

44. Rannayana. 

45. Laghu Bhagabatamriia. 

46. Lalita Madhava. 

47. Cva9vata Tantra. 

48. Svarupa Gosvami Kadc.i. 

49. Sahitya Darpana. 

50. Samksep Bhagahatamrita. 

51. Hari Bhakti Vilas. 

52. Hari Bhakti Sukhodaya. 
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Chaitanya Charitamfita contains 15050 slokas 
or *'couplets^^ and is divided into three main Khan- 
das or cantos, — the Adi, the Madhya and the Antya 
Khanda, The first khanda contains 2500 slokas, 
the second 6050, and the third 6500. The poem 
discusses the views of the Vai^aavas on religion 
learnedly, with profuse quotations from Sanskrit 
texts. The doctrines of Chaitanya Deva are ex- 
plained elaborately and one unacquainted with :he 
discourses of the six Schools of Indian Philosophy 
cannot follow the great Bengali work properly. There 
are very few Bengalis within our knowledge who 
can interpret the scholarly expositions of the author 
aright. With the lay Vaisnavas however the 
great attraction of the book lies in its delineation of 
Chaitanya's last days. The slokas that he recited, 
his religious ecstasies displaying the highest poetic 
flights,— which at times made him appear like a 
madman and at others like a heavenly spirit, and 
not unoftcn as a great scholar whose sparkling 
discourses were listened to with rapt attention by 
the multitude — all have been graphically described 
in this masterly work of Krisna Das Kaviraj. The 
last portion of Chaitanya’s life as told by Krisna 
Das shows how God-vision became more and more 
frequent with him till the emaciated body could 
bear these trances no longer,— how the sight of a 
flower, a ripple on the sea, a tree, or a cloud would 
throw him into a rapture, and he would shed tears of 
joy seeing God in them, and stand unconscious 
with his hands uplifted towards heaven for hours 
together, — how the songs of jayadeva sung by a 
Vai9nava maiden in the Puri temple, made him run 
like a madman, his feet pierced by thorns and 
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Last 
message 
to mother. 


dropping blood, and how in an unconscious state he 
was carried to his home by his followers. Some- 
times for a whole night he would sing the songs of 
Jayadeva, Vidyapatiand Chandidas explaining as he 
sang— the relation of the soul to God referred to 
in these songs. Thoughts of the matter-of-fact world 
scarcely occurred to him. He had not visited his 
poor mother ^achi Devi and his devoted wife 
Vi^^upriya ever since he took the Sannyasin's vow 
and had never visited his dear mother-land of 
Navadwipa. The people of that place came to Puri 
frequently to have a sight of one whom they named 
Navadwip Chandra or the moon of Navadwipa. He 
would occasionally send messages to his bereaved 
mother, saying that he was well, and that she 
should not feel any anxiety on his account. In 
the last year of his life he sent the following 
message : — 


* O mother, at a time when I should have 
ministered to your comforts, I took the vow of a 
Sannydsin, 1 turned .nad and committed a great 
sin ; pray forgive me, tor 1 am your child and am 
always bound to obey you.'^ 


But this was only a fleeting idea. The God- 
vision came upon him again and he fell into a 
trance immediately after delivering the message. 
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I quote below a small passage from Chaitaoya 
Charitfimrita in which the author points out the 
distinction between the love of God and ca^-thly 
passions. 

*** Kama — earthly passion (lit. d(-:ire) and Prema 
(love) are two different things. One is pure gold 
and the other — iron. When a man seeks an object 
for the satisfaction of his own desire, he is said to 
be prompted by Kama, but one inspired by a desire 
to fulfil the will of God, acts under Prema or love. 
Kama makes a man seek his own pleasuie but 
Prema makes him do things in which God, delights. 
The idea of satisfying people by pandering to 
their wishes the ministering to the 

passions that have their origin in one^s own body 
( ^*5 ). the fulfilling of the commands enjoined 

in the vedas ( ), wordly pursuits ( feel- 

ings of shame, of physical pleasure and of personal 
gratification, — attention to inviolable custom and 
attachment for one’s kith and kin — all these should 
be given up, and God alone should be adored. 
Friends and relations will be against such a man, 
but he should forsake all lor the sake of God. 
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When one has attained this stage, a true devotion 
for God may be said to have sprung up in him 
his life becomes like a white cloth without stain. 
So the difference between Kama and Prema is 
great, Kama or desire is darkness impenetrable, 
which does not allow us to see beyond self and 
Prema (love) is the glorious sun which illuminates 
the truths of the whole universe.” 

In describing Chaitanya Dcva’s visit to V^rinda- 
van the scholarly author displays ijoetic emotion. 
He writes : — 

* ” On seeing Chaitanya, the very trees and 
creepers of the V’rinda groves burst into blossom 
and shed tears of joy in the dews that fell from 
their leaves. Their boughs gently touched the feet 
of Chaitanya with their tribute of flowers and fruits, 
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and looked as if they welcomed a friend with gifts. 
Chaitanya in an ecstasy of !ove embraced each 
tree and creeper and by the silent prayers of his 
soul dedicated the flowers and fruits to Krisna/* 

On completing his work in 1615 after nine 
years of unremitting toil, Krisna Das writes : — 

* It is foolish to assert that I am writing this 
book by my own power ; my body is like an inert 
log ] I am old, decrepit, blind and deaf ; my hand 
trembles as I write, and I have no power to hold 
to my own ideas ; I am suffering from various 
diseases, and can not move or sit properly.” 

He was 97 years old at the time. The MS. 
however was ready and along with other works of 
the six GosvSmis was sent to Bengal for circula- 
tion. The MSS. were being carried in a bullock 
cart and ^rinivas — one of the latter day V’^aisnava- 
worthies — was in charge of this, under escort of 
several armed men fiom VTindavan. When after 
some days, they reached Vanavisnupur in the 
district of Bankura, they met a man who made 
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enquiries as to what was being carried in the cart. 
The guard said **^it was treasure^*; for indeed in 
their eyes these valuable works were a treasure. 
The news was carried to Raja Vir Hamvira of 
Vanavi§nupur by the spy as the enquirer was. The 
Raja had a strong party of robbers under him 
who carried on depredations in the neighbouring 
countries. In the night they beat the guards, and 
looted the cart and disappeared. 

^rinivas, in whose charge the valuable MSS. 
were, sorely dismayed at this event, instantly sent 
a messenger to Vrindavan with the news. No 
copies of th(' MSS. were left there, and this meant 
the loss of the labours of the renowned scholars of 
so many years. The death of Kri^na Das is thus 
described in a work named X’ivarta V^il&s : — 

*‘'The news reached Raghunathand Kri^na Das 
and both of tliem fell to the ground and began to 
lament aloud. Old and infirm iCri^na Dfis could 
not stand the shock ; he could not rise from the 
ground and while in this condition passed away 
in great sorrow. 

The work was subsequently recovered, however, 
and now enjoys the highest popularity in the 
Vai^nava community. Pitv that its learned author 
met so tragic a death, in his despair of its being 
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ever recovered. The high esteem, in which the 
book is held by the Vai^j^avas is evidenced by the 
following remarks of the late veteran Vai^nava 
Pandit Haradhan Dutta Bhaktinidhi of Vadanganj 
(Dist. Hugh). 

*The day I consider as wastec’, in which I 
have not read a chapter of this book/ 

Referring to the author*s unfortunate death, the 
Pandit writes : — 

“ I can not relate the story of Kri^na Dasa’s 
death. One ought not to write about anything so 
sad. If I attempt to dc so, my heart breaks.” 

(e) Chaltanya Matigala by Lochan Das. 

We shall here touch upon another biography of 
Chaitanya Deva which also enjoys a great popu- 
larity. It is the Chaitanya Mangal by Trilochan 
Das commonly known as Lochan Das. Lochan 
Das was born in 1523 A.D. at Kogram, a village 
30 miles to the north of Burdwan and 10 miles 
from Guskhara, a station on the East Indian 
Railway. He was a Vaidya by caste. His father^s 
name w^as Kamalakar Das. Narahari Das of ^ri- 
khanda, one of the most noted followers and friends 
of Chaitanya, was the religious preceptor of Lochan 
Das. In the brief autobiographical account he 
gives of himself in his Chaitanya Mangal and also 
in another work named Durlabha Sar, he writes : — 

* “ On both my father’s and mother’s side I was 
the only male child. My maternal grandfather was 
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without any male heir, and I had no brother. 
Wherever I happened to stay 1 was treated with 
great indulgence. In fact I was almost spoiled. 
None could succeed in giving me lessons. Thanks 
be to my maternal grandfather Puru?ottama 
Gupta, a man of high character who gave me sound 
thrashings and at last succeeded in teaching me the 
alphabet.*’ 

Lochan Das’s Chaitanya Mafigal has half the 
bulk of Vrindavan Das's Chaitanya F^hagavata. It 
does not claim the authority of a reliable biography. 
The V'aisnavas love the work because Lochan was 
a fine poet ; his work is more a creation of 
fancy than an historically accredited account of 
Chaitanva’s life. There are professional parties of 
singers who sing the whole of Chaitanya Manga! 
and people delight in its liigh flown poetry. I tjuole 
a passage below from this booj^. 'Fhe author, is 
describing a conversation of Chaitat^ya Deva with 
his wife Visnu f^'•iy5 on the eve of his turning 
Sannyasin. It is doubtful if the stoical character of 
Chaitanya is consistent with the feelings attributed 
to him in the passage btit it <loes credit to our 
author as a piece of emotional poetry. 
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Near Cliaitanya’s feet sat Vi^nu Priya sighing 
deeply and looking at him with tearful eyes. She 
placed the dear feet of her lord on her breast and 
bound them in a loving embrace with her arms that 
were like gentle creepers She wept till her sadi was 
wet with her tears. Chaitanya awoke wnth a start 
and asked ‘ Why should you be weeping beloved ? 
Tell me the reason.' He fondly touched her chin 
with his right hand and with sweet words asked 
her again and again the cause of her sorrow. Visnu 
Pri)a did not reply, but continued weeping in a 
manner that would rend the heart to behold. IT^r 
mind was burning with anguish and her body lay 
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inert while her eyes shed tears. She held his feet with 
her hands and silently wept in spite of the questions 
of her lord. Chaitanya, who knew the tender ways 
of love, wiped her eyes with the edge of his dhuti 
and began to speak kind an<l sweet words to her 
— words which would make even a stone to blossom, 
and which naturally appealed to an emotional nature. 
As Chaitanya Deva seemed so solicitious, Visnu 
Priya with her face beautiful like the moon, said 
softly in a voice choked with tears ‘ O Lord of my 
soul, place your dear hand on my head and say if it 
is true that you will become a Sannyasin. When I 
hear of it, my heart is likely to break for pain. I 
shall enter the fire, O my Lord, if the report is true. 
This my life, my youth, my dress, my ornaments — 
all I 'prize for your sake. If you forsake me why 
should I bear this wretched life ! My heart burns as 
with a firy poison when I hear this report. Who is . 
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there, O Lord, so fortunate as I! I have a husband 
like you. I have cherished the dear hope that this 
youth of mine should be spent in your service. Ah, 
miserable am I now ! The thing th;.t pains me most 
is to think how you must travel foot. Through 
the depth of the forest and along thorny paths, who 
will accompany you? Your^s^eautiful feet are tender 
as the ^iri^a flower which I fear to touch lest I 
should cause you pain ; how will they traverse the 
hard ground, amongst the thorns of the forests 
and whither will you go, O Lord ? F'or a slight 
exertion, your face, which is like the moon, 
perspires ; how will you wander as a Sannyasin 
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exposing yourself to the sun and the rain of the 
hot weather, both of which are quite unbearable ? I 
do not prize anything above these dear feet ; where 
will you leave me and in whose care ? ^ ou will 

forsake home to be a Sannyasin ; it is my wretched 
self that forms that chief l)ondage of your home* from 
which you wish to free yourst lf. No need, () Lord, 
to forsake home for me. For your least happiness, I 
would gladly put an end to my life with poison, 
so that you might stay at home and be happy 
there.’’ 

Lochan Das died in 15^9 at the age of sixty- 
six. Besides Chaitanya Mahgal he had written a 
Bengali work named Durlabhasar. and composed a 
number of very elegant songs. In the village' of 
KankdS near Kogram Lochan’s native village the 
MS. of Chaitanya Mahgal in the handwriting of 
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Lochan Das is still preserved in the house of one 
Ram Krifna Chakravarti who is a professional 
singer of Chaitanya Mahgal. 

(f) Brief accounts of Vaisnava devotees. 

There are numerous other works in which the 
incidents of Chaitanya DevVs life are described. 
It should be stated here that notices of Sanskrit 
books, such as Chaitanya Chandrodaya by Kavi 
Karnapur, Kadchs by Murari Gupta and other 
works dealing with the life of Chaitanya Deva do 
not fall within the scope of the present treatise. 

Besides Chaitanya Deva, but inseparately asso- 
ciated with him, uere Nitygnandaand Advaitachar- 
yya two great recognised apostles of the V’aisaav^a 
faith of whom we have already spoken. XitySnanda 
was born at Ekchaka in 1473 A.D.and Advaitachar- 
yya was a grandson of Narasinha, the prinieminister 
of Raja Gane(, a. This Raja is said to have killed the 
Mahometan Emperor, and gained the throne of 
Gauda for himself by the counsel of his prime- 
minister. Ad^aita’s father, Kuvar Pandit was 
origi?ially an inhabitant of Sylhet and had latterly 
settled at ^antipur. Advaitacharyya was born in 
1434, and lived to a hoary old age till 1557. ^ 

Accounts of Nityananda are to be found in almost 
all the biographical works of the Vaisnavas. Jlis 
grandfather's name was Sundara Mails, his father's 
name HaraiOjha. This apostle had two wives — Ba- 
' sudha and Jahaavi — two sisters ; they w^ere daughters 
of Suryya Das Sarkel, an inhabitant of ^aligram 
near Amvikanagar in the district of Burdwan. The 
Vaisnava singers are never weary of singing songs 
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in praise of Nityananda. In one, which is very 
familiar, we have the following two lines which 
embody briefly the main traits of his character. 

Without anger without pride, and ever 
content, — he moves about the city.’* 

The name of Advaitacharyya was Kamalakar 
Chakravarti — Advaitacharyya being his title, which 
indicates that he was a sound scholar in the 
Vedanta Philosophy. We find this line about him 
in the Kadcha by Govinda Das : — 

t — A very handsome person. His flowing hair 
and beard are grey with age. His long beard falls 
down to the breast.” 

Advaita married Sita Dg^i, a lady famous for 
her great piety. We have secured the following 
works on his life. 

0 

(1) The early life of AdvaitachSryya or the 
Valya Lila Sutra by Kri 9 na Das of Louda in Sylhet. 
The author was a contemporary of AdvaitfichSryya. 

( 2 ) Advait Mangal by ^yam Das. This work 
was written about a century after .\dvaitaci>aryya's 
death. 
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(3) Advait Prakfifa by I^an N&gar {born 
in 1492 A.D.) Advait Prakft^a was completed by 
him in his seventieth year, in the year 1561, The 
book contains 5,500 lines. 

(4) Advait Mahgai by Hari Charan Dfis. This 
book was written immediately after the death of 
Advaitacharyya by the author, who was a disciple 
of the apostle. It is a voluminous book contain- 
ing 23 chapters. 

(5) Advait Vilas by Narahari Das. This work 
was written in the latter part of the 17th century. 

The line of princely ascetics has not yet been 
broken in India. Ages after the great Buddha ha^ 
left his father's j)alace at Kapilsvasiu, Raja Gopw 
chand of Bengal in the 12th century took the as- 
cetic's bowl in hand and renounced his capital 
where his two beautiful queens Aduna and Padunfi 
bemoaned their lot. Raja Gopichandra a great 
Prince and the handsomest young man of his age, — 
heeded not the enjoyments of life, but wandered 
through forests and dales exposing himself to 
unhCitrd-of hardships, for the sake of religion. The 
situatior involved a certain pathos the memory of 
which is still preserved in poems, to be found in 
all parts of India. When the monarch returned 
home still an ascetic after twelve years, the 
beggar’s bowl still in his hand and unrecognised 
even by his devoted queens, they set on a bulldog 
to drive out one who appeared as an intruder into 
the palace, but the bulldog instantly recognised his 
old master, and falling at his feet began to wag his 
tail and hek them fondly ; the royal elephant was 
sent to trample him under foot, but the elephant 
bent its bead and moved his proboscies in fond joy 
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meeting the king* The queens now believed 
that it was Gopichftnd* the king, who had returned. 
All this we find in Manik Chandra Rajar gan about 
which we have written in an earlier chapter. 
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With the advent of Chaitanya Deva and under 
the noble example of his asceticism, princes and 
rich men came forward to undergo sacrifices 
for the sake of religion. All ranks of society 
came to realise the vanity of human wishes, the 
transitoriness of life and the glorious power of 
faith. We find many prominent instances of 
princely ascetics, among whom we may name Narot- 
tama Dgs, son and heir of Raja Kri^na Chandra 
Dutta of ^rikheturi, who left his vast wealth and his 
palace, when only a lad of sixteen and walked on foot 
to Vrindavan. He lived there a life of piety and devo- 
tion which lights up the sky of the Vai|pava com- 
munity immediately after the halo of Chaitanva 
Deva’s personality has passed away from it. Narot* 
tarn’s life is deseribed by< Narahari Cbakravarti, in 
his famous work Narottam Vit&s. Though only a 
Kayastha by birth, his influence w^ 59 great that 
many good Brahmins like Gangs ffarayan Chakra- 
v’arty became his willing disciples, ami acknow- 
ledged hifn as their spiritual bead. An interesting 
incident is described about him in the Narottama 
Vilas. The Raja of Pakvapalli was approacjied 
by the orthodox Brahmin community with* an 
application, that Narottama, the Prince of Khetori, 
who had turned Sannyasin, was breaking caste by 
taking Brahmins as his disciples while he himself was 
a ^udra. They requested the Raja to inflict a se- 
vere punishment on Narottama for this impertinence. 
The Raja sent a mes.sage to Narotlama, asking him 
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how if was that a man of such piety as he was 
reputed to be, could violate the iiijurctions of the 
.^Astras* Narottama sent a reply to the effect that 
there was nothing in the ^§stras, rightly interpreted, 
to uphold or support the views jf the Brahmins 
and that he was willing to hold a public discussion 
with those who entertained the contrary opinion. If 
his arguments failed and he was convinced of his error 
he would accept the orthodox view of matters and 
regulate his life accordingly. The Raja of Pakvapalli 
inarched with a host of scholars to meet Narottama, 
and in the meantime Ganganarayan Chakravarti, 
his disciple, and Ram Chandra Kaviraj his friend, 
contrived a device : one disguised himself as a 
potter, and the other as a seller of betels ; they 
opened small shops on the road along which the 
Raja wa% to pass. His men came to purchase 
betels and pitchers from the shops and they spoke 
to them in Sanskrit. This amazed the servants and 
they carried word to the Raja that potters and betel- 
sellers spoke in Sanskrit in that part of the 
country. The news interested the Pandits, who im- 
mediately went, to the spot, and being accosted in 
Sanskrit, were led into a controversial discussion 
in which the Rajas staff of Pandits, who had - 
brought a cartful of Mss. to prove their point, were 
completely beaten. They afterwards came to know 
that one was a disciple and the other a friend of 
Narottama. Their arguments, however, produced so 
great an impression on the Raja and his scholars 
that they became disciples of Narottama then and 
there. Narottama, though belonging to the Kayastlia 
caste was called Thakur, a title generally applied 
in Bengal to Brahmins only* 



Anotlier pnnceiy ascetic of this age was Raghu 
ntth. Accounts of his life are to be found more or 

*Ois!*lw»r«* biographical works of the Vai^avas. 

1498 A-D. Raghunath Dgs was the only son of Gobardhan 
Das of Satgaon and was born in 1498 A.D. His 
father’s income from landed property amounted to 
20 lakhs of Rupees a year, out of which he had to 
pay 12 lakhs as revenue to the Mohammedan 
Government. The heir-apparent to a property 
yielding 8 lakhs of rupees a year in those days was 
no ordinary man, and Raghunath was naturally 
brought up in the midst of pomp and hixury, and in 
a style befitting his high rank. While he was yet a 
boy, Haridas, the veteran Vai?hava devotee and 
follower of Chaitanya, paid a visit to Satgaon and 
as young Raghunath saw the great saint, the vision 
of a higher life passt*d before him. Tlvb impres- 
sion made on his mind was so great tliat he 
conceived an abhorrence for wealth and earthly 
glory even at that early age. While in this slate of 
mind a further change came over bis spirit on 
meeting Chaitanya at ^antipur — his eyes overflow- 
ing with tears of joy and a divine ecstasy moving 
his beautiful fr ime as he spoke of the love of God 
before thousands of men and women assembled 
there to hear him. Raghunath felt as if the portals 
of Heaven had been flung open to him and it was 
then that the world linally lost its charms for him. 
His parents were alarmed to find in the boy a 
growing tendency towards Sannyas and found a 
very beautiful bride for him. Besides, they, imposed 
great restrictions on his habits and movements; 
but nothing availed. Raghunath’s mind was fixed 
on the feet of Chaitanya, and night and day he 
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thought how* best he could break the fetters that 
bound him' to the world and join the groat master. 
He studied religious books with groat devotion and 
spent five years in a sort of spiritual agony which 
made him pale and emaciated, — it was the struggle 
of the bird in the cage that pants for the free air. 
By this time Chaitanya had agi^^-n couio to ^antipur. 
People flocked from all parts of Bengal to have a 
sight of the great devotee wlio was already recog- 
nised in many circles as an incarnation of V'isnu. 
Raghunath in deep distress threw himself at the feet 
of his parents and besought them with tearful eyes 
to grant him leave to see the god-like man. He 
said that he would die of gruif if permission w'^ere 
withheld. They could not resist his pathetic appeal 
and with a strong escort sent him to ^.antipur. 
There the boy lay at the feet of Chaitanya, unable 
to utter a word sighing and sobbing like a maiden 
in love. Chaitanya’s attitude towards l)im was 
severe even to rudeness. He admonished the young 
man for his resolution to renounce the world 
prematurely. “ Go back home/’ he said ; “ for you 
have duties to do where the Lord has placed you, 
and it w’ould be a sin to avoid them ; be not too 
much attached to the worldly life, but consider 
yourself as serving the will of the Lord, and if in 
course of time there comes to you a fitness to 
renounce the wmrld by His grace, there will be no 
tension or strain in your efforts to attain that end. 
It wdll then be a perfectly natural and easy matter, 
as when the fruit is ripe, it falls to the ground of 
itself.'* 

Raghunath obeyed the great master and came 
back to his fathers palace. For a few years he 
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lived like an ordinary man doing the duties of 
domestic life — pursuing his studies with zeal, 
apparently contented in spirit. Hut it was to him 
a course of preparation for final renunciation — for 
joining that great family of saintly men, who leaving 
the narrow environment of the domestic life had 
elected the good of the world to be their principal 
aim in life. When barely twenty, his mind was 
finally fixed, and he began to show a restless desire 
to leave home which again caused great anxiety to 
his parents. Raghunath at this stage of his life 
slept in the outer courtyard, and could by no means 
be persuaded to visit his wife. Nityananda, the 
most revered of the Vai^nava devotees next to 
Chaitanya, paid a visit to Panihati at this time 
and thither Raghunath went to see him. After 
this meeting his restlessness and yearning increas- 
ed tenfold. 

His mother proposed to s<“cure him, by binding 
him hand and foot with rope so tliat he might not 
move from the palace, (iobardhan Das, his father, 
replied — “Great riches, a peerless wife and all the 
glories of the earth could not bind him, and do you 
think a rope can do .so ?— Such a suggestion is 
very foolish. '* Yet the guards and sentinels kept 
watch over him. It was the story of Buddha 
over again. He made his tsrapeone night and 
walked all the distance to Puri to meet Chailanva. 

It took him r2 days to reach that place. The 
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hardships of the journey were great, as he went 
barefooted, living on fruit and on the scanty 
food that chance brought him and resigning 
himself absolutely to the will of the Lord, 
Chaitanya saw in the face of the young Sanuyasi 
that his renunciation was complete and embraced 
him in an ecstasy of joy. 

The hardships undergone by Raghunath while 
practising life-long asceticism have scarCely a 
parallel in history. He used to sleep 4 dandas (or 
a little more than an hour and a half) by day and 
night, — took a handfll of refuse rice — ^the maha- 
prasad that used to be thrown away in the com- 
pound — only once a day and lived upon it. He wore 
rags and slept under the sky. His father occasional- 
ly .sent large sums of money to his friends at Puri 
to minister to his comfort but he did not allow a 
single cowri to be spent on that account. This 
ascetic, whose whole life was one of austerities and 
hoi}- contemplation, was cheerful and gay in spirit, 
and his piety was great that though a Kayastha 
by birth he was rekconed as one of the six (josvamis, 
who:'.e words carry authority and precedence in the 
Vaifnava code compiled for the regulation of that 
community. The other five GosvSmis were of 
course Brahmins. He wrote 29 works in Sanskrit 
and composed many ballads besides — the theme of 
which was either Gauranga Dev or the love of 
Radha for Kri$na. 

Next may be mentioned Rupa and Sanatan, the 
two brothers who were Ministers of the Court of 
Hosei) Saha. They were immensely rich, and pos- 
sessed of great administrative powers, which were 
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recognised by the Emperor, who trusted them with 
impoitaot functions. But they felt the irresistible 
attraction of Chaitanya Deva's personality, and 
.•enounced the court and their homes with all 
their sweet bonds, took the vows of Sannyasins» 
and joined Chaitanya Deva. Rupa and SanStana 
trace their descent from Vipra Ray, a Ksjd of 
Karngt. They were reijuired by Chaitanya Deva 
to pass their lives in V'rindavan, conducting religi- 
ous studies and practising th<‘ austerities of the 
religious life. We iind descriptions of their 
great scholarship and piety and of the austirities 
they practised, incidentally in many biographi- 
cal works of the \ aisnavas — chiefly in the first 
chapter of the Bhaktiratnakar hy Xarahari Chakra- 
varti. They wrote in Sanskrit ; so their works 
do not fall within the scope of our subject. The 
Sanskrit works written by Rnpa, SanStan and 
their nephew Jiva ( josvami form by far the best 
portion of the Sanskrit literature belonging to thi' 
Bengali Vaisnavas.* 

Sanatan was born in 1484 A D. and died in 
1558. Rupa was born in 1490 and died in 1563. 


* Sanatan wrote annotations on Haribhaktivilas which he 
called ^The Dik Pr-idarcani.’ His leann^d rommentary on the 
tenth chapter af Crimatbhagavat is called ' The Vaisnava Tosini.' 
Besides this he wrote Bhagavatanirita in two partSr and a Sans- 
krit poem called Lilastava. Rupa (io^^vami wrote (i) Thf* Ham- 
saduta (2) Uddhava Sande9a (3) Krishna }anmatithi (4) Ganodde^a 
Dipika (5) Stavamala (6) Vidagdha Madhava (7) Lalita Madhava 
(8) Danakeli Kaumadi, (9) Ananda vlahodadhi (10) Bhaktirasa- 
mrita Sindhu (ii, Ujjvala Nilamoni (12) Praynkta Khyata Chan- 
drika (13) Mathura mahima, (14) Padyavali ^15) Raghu Bhaga- 
vatamrita '16) Govinda Virudavali and KJiher works. Jiva Gosvami 
is the author of Harinamamrita Vyakaran, Sutramalika, Krisnar- 
cona Dipika, Gopal Virudavali, Madhava Mahotsava, Sankalpa 
Vriksa, Bhavartha Stksa Champu, and a good many other works 
on ntiscellaneous subjects. A full account of these is to be found 
in Bhaktiratnakar. 
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Of the other great Vaisnait a devotees ^rinivasa 
Acharyya, who was only a boy when Chaitanya 
Deva passed away, deserve- prominent notice. He 
was as on of Gangadhara Cnakravarti, an inhabitant 
of the village of Chakhandi on tht^ Ganges. His 
mother Lak^rni Friya came from Jajigram. In the 
early part of his life ^rlnivasa was noted for his 
hand-somc appearance, for his great devotion and 
for his scholarship. It is said that Chaitanya Deva 
prophesied his advent. One incident in his life 
interests us greatly. We have already stated that 
^rlnivasa was placed in charge of the valuable Mss. 
written by the great Vaishava devotees who lived 
at Vrindavan, and which u-ere sent to Bengal for 
circulation. We have also stated how the vvorks 
were looted en route by the robbers employed by 
Vira Hamvira, Raja of \'ana Visnupur. 

The loss of the precious Mss. written through 
years of unremitting toil by the great Vaisnava 
worthies in Vrindavan, and of which no copy was 
left with the authors, tilled <Qrinivasa's mind with an 
ovei whelming grief and well it might, for we have 
alreadj, related how the news of this loss proved 
fatal to old ICrisha Dfisa Kaviraj. A vigourous 
search was carried on throughout the whole night. 
But it gave him no clue whatsoever to trace the lost 
possessions. When the day dawned, pale and 
exhausted ^rinivasa thought that before he left 
the place he should apply to Raja Vira Hamvira 
for help, since the robbery had been perpetrated in 
his dominions. This prince, as I have already said, 
had in his employment a set of robbers who carried 
on depredations secretly under his instructions and 
who had done to the Vai^navas what seemed to be 
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an irreparable mischief. In the morning ^rlnivasa 
asked for an interview and was immediately admit* 
ted into the Court. The Court Pandit was explain- 
ing the Bhagavata,— the great work of the V aifhavas, 
to the Raja and his suite, when ^rlnivasa entered 
the hall. He was attired in the yellow robes of an 
ascetic, the sacred garland of I ulasi hung round 
his neck, and his handsome face, radiant w'ith intelli- 
gence and spirituality, at once made an impression 
on the Raja and hi* people. They bowed down 
knowing him to be a Brahmin and saint and asked 
him what made him seek an interview with the 
Raja, ^rlnivasa replied — “As the Bhagavata is being 
read I shall not interrupt you. Only let the reading of 
the holy book be finished, and then I shall proceed 
to tell w'hat I have to say.” He kept standing in 
the hall patiently in the attitude of prayer and 
would not sit down while Bhagavata was being 
read ; nor did he betray the emotion that troubled 
his soul while listening to the recitation of ^^lokas with 
true devotion. His piety was to be seen on his 
face. When the reading was over, the Court Pandit 
VyasScharyya said to him “ Revered .sir, you seem 
to be a devout V'ai^hava. If it is not disagreeable 
to you, will you kindly read and explain some 
passages from this text for our enlightenment.” 
He quietly responded to the call, and sitting in the 
midst of the assembly made a short speech on the 
spirit of the Bhsgavata. His mind was already full 
of sadness and with his sonorous voice ringing 
with feeling, he delivered his disquisition on the 
great work, showing a masterly grasp of the subject, 
and a power of oratory which seemed to them 
really wonderful. The whole Court was moved at the 
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words which fell from his lips — his voice almost 
choked with devotional sentiment ; they wept and 
saw through their tears the saintly man who seemed 
as a god to them. Even Vira Hamvira, though a 
notorious dacoit in the guise of a Raja, could not 
resist the tender appeal, and eve^y one present, 
including the Court Pandit himself, fell at ^rlnivasa's 
feet and asked to be made his disciple. The Raja 
and his people were thus converted to the Vaisha^a 
faith on the spot and ^rlnivaSa was acknowledged 
their spiritual head. In the evening ^rlnivasa 
sought the Raja again, and told him, with voice 
choked with tears, that unless the Mss. looted within 
his territory, were recovered, he could not think of 
continuing to live ; the works of the Gosvamis he 
held dearer than his own life ; the blame of the great 
loss would be upon him. as he Avas in charge of the 
manuscripts, and this thought alone was sufficient 
to make his life miserable. The Raja was taken 
aback by this, story. He fell at the feet of ^rlnivasa 
and with tears of remorse, craved a thousand par- 
dons, confessing that he had himself been at the root 
of this jreat crime. He now had the Mss. brought 
from his treasury, and ^rlnivasa was delighted to 
see them again. Alas fcr poor Kri?ha Das Kaviraj, 
he had died of a broken heart for a loss which 
was so soon to be repaired, in so strange a manner ? 
Raja Vira Hamvira, filled with remorse for his act 
placed his whole property at the disposal of the 
Vai^navas, and himself lived as a poor servant of 
the great masters. We have several beautiful 
songs in Bengali about Kri$na and Radha which 
were composed by the Raja and quoted by Narahari 
Das in his Bhaktiratnakara. 
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But we cannot say that (^rinivasa remained the 
same spiritual man after taking a RsjS as his 
disciple. He married two wives, enjoyed the vast 
property presented to him by the RsjSi and lived 
a life of comfort totally inconsistent with asce- 
tism. In the Premavilasa by Nityananda we find 
the following account of ^rlnivasa. Monohar Das, 
a native of Vanavisnupur, was relating the inci- 
dents of ^rlnivasa's life to Gopal Bhatta, one of 
the six great Vaisha^'a masters, and a follower of 
Chaitanya. Manohar Das said : — 

My native village is 24 miles from \’i.snupur. 

I live within the jurisdiction of Kaja V’ira Ilamvira. 
We are all happy under his ruh'. The Raj5 is a 
disciple and a true servant of ^riniv^sa Acharyya. 
His courtiers are all good men. Wc have VyasS- 
charyya amongst them, ^riniv^sa Acharyya lives in 
the town. The Raja has j»resented^ him with 
several villages and other j)roj>crties. Acharyya 

„ 

attC’T I 

-SJt^ ^ ^ g 

I 
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Premavilasa. 
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Prabhu (^rlnivasa) married in April last’*, Manohara * 
then went on to say many things in praise of 
^rlnivfisa. But Gopala Bhatta remained silent for 
sometime, and at last said again and again ‘Oh, he is 
lost, Oh, he is lost !” 

In the Vai9hava community there were still 
pious men whose lives were pure gold without any 
alloy of worldliness, — men who shunned filthy 
lucre and all the other atlactions of the world, 
remaining true to God for evermore. 

We shall here notice briefly some other Vais- §Qnie other 

hava devotees, whose lives are included in the Vaishava 
, . , . 1 r , • devotees, 

biographical literature of the vaishavas. 

I. Hari Das — a Mahomedan. Bacause of 
his accepting the Vaishava faith under Chaitanya 
Deva’s influence he was carried by the orders of a |||||.| 
Mahomedan Magistrate to 22 different public 
places in each of wiiicli he was mercilessly whip- 
ped till they, thought he was dead. He did not 
disown his faith inspite of this persecution. Hari 
Das survived this fierce punishment and was not 
again :.;olested but the wily Magistrate had recourse 
to a stratagem. Seated in a small hut Hari Das 
used to pray to God and recite His name for the 
whole night. A beautiful young woman dressed 
in the finest apparel was privately employed to 
tempt him. She called on him in the evening, 
where the devotee sat all alone absorved in prayer 
and said to him with smiles, that she desired to be 
his companion ; having been attracted by his pious 
life, she felt a great admiration for him, and would 
be glad to be allowed the opportunity of talking with 
him for a while freely to her hearts* content. The 
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devotee said he would fulfil all she might want of 
him after saying his prayers. Then, for the whole 
night, he sat motionless as a statue, praying, and 
chanting softly the name of (lod. Nor had the 
woman again the courage to speak or disturb the 
course of his devotion ; and when the day dawned, 
and crowds of people asse^mbled there, she had to 
depart. The next day she again sought an opportunity 
to lead the saint into conversation, and was again 
disappointed in the same way. But when the third 
day passed in the same way, the example of this 
great life and its living faith could not be resisted, 
and she had her head shaved, and became a Vai?- 
nava convert, abandoning all her evil ways. Hari 
Das was born in Budhan in Rad ha Dev'a and died at 
Puri in 1534 shortly after Chaitanya Deva had 
passed away. 

✓ 

2. ^yamananda belonged to the Satgopa caste. 
His father was Krisna Mandal and liis mother Durikfl. 
^yamananda is known by different names such 
as ‘ Kri^ha Das,’ ‘ Dukhi ’ and • Dukhinl.’ Many 
of the songs on Radha and Kri9Aa which he 
composed appeared under the last of his names 
in the Padakalpatani and Padakalpalatikft. ^yfima- 
nanda’s worthy disciple Rasika Murfiri carried the 
work of propagating the Vai?nava faith to IJrissa, 
and a full description of thi^ manner in which 
this work was conducted, will be found in a work 
called Ra.sika Mangal by Gopi \ allabha Das. The 
Maharaja of Maurbhanja and other chiefs of Urissa 
who profess the Vai?nava faith, acknowledge the 
descendants of Rasika MurSri as their spiritual 
directors. 
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Accounts of the lives of (i) Gadadhara (i486 — 
1514 A. D.), son of Madhava Mi^ra, (2) of Uddharana 
Datta born in 1481 A.D., (3) of Lokanatha Das 
Gosvami (4) and of Gopal Bhatta one of the six 
Vaifnava Gosvamis, son of Benkata Bhatta, are to 
be found amongst others in many of these biogra- 
phical works. 

We here give a short note on several important 
works of biography written by the Vaishavas in 
the latter part of the i6th and in the earlier part of 
th^ 17th century. 

By far the greatest of the biographical works, 
next to that of Chaitanya’s life by Kri?ha Das 
Kaviraj is the Bhaktiratnakar by Narahari Chakra- 
varti. He was a disciple of the celebrated Vi^va 
Nath Chakravarti, wluse commentary on the 
Bhagavata is authoritative amongst Vaisnavas in the 
interpretation of their sacred scriptures. Bhakti- 
ratnakar is one of the most voluminous works that 
we have in old Bengali literature. It is divided 
into 15 chapters. ! give here an index of its 
contents. 

Chap. I.— -An account of the ancestors of Jiva 
Gosvami ; a description of the works written by 
the great Vai^Aava masters ; an account of 
^rlnivasa Acharyya. 

Chap. II.-— An account of Chaitanya Das, 
father of ^rlnivasa. 

Chaps. Ill and IV. — Accounts of the travels of 
^rlnivasa to Puri and to Vrindavana. 

Chap. V.— On rhetoric interpreted in the light 
of Vai^hava Theology. 


Qadadfiara, 
Uddhirana 
Datta and 
others. . 


Bhakti 

Ratnikar. 


An index of 
contents. 



Narottama- 

vllaaa. 
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Chap. VI.— Incidents from the lives of Narot- 
tama, ^rlnivasa and Raghava Pandit, while they 
resided at Vrindavan : accounts of ^rlnivasa’s 
being put in charge of the MSS. of the works 
written by the Vai?nava ina.sters, and despatched 
to Bengal. 

Chap. VII — The looting of the MSS. by dacoits 
employed by Vira Hamvira, Raja of Vanavifhupur 
and conversion of the Raja to the Vai?nava faith. 

Chap. VIII. — An account of Rama Chandra 
Kaviraj and his initiation as a disciple of ^rlnivas. 

Chap. IX. — An account of the great Vaifnava 
festivals held at Kanchagadia and ^rikheturi. 

Chaps. X and XI. — .An account of Jahnavi Devi, 
wife of Nityananda and her pilgrimages. 

Chap. XI 1. — An account of ^rlnivasa marrying 
a second time. , 

Chaps. XIII and XIV. — Description of religious 
festivities at Verakuli. 

Chap. XV. — Propagation of the Vaifhava faith 
by ^yamananda in Uns.sa 

Narahari Chakravarli’s second book called 
Narottamvilasa (life of Narottama). though compara- 
tively small in size show.s a decidcil improvement 
on the Bhaktiratnakar.i both in style and in its 
arrangement of materials. Narottamvilasa is divid- 
ed into 12 chapters. 

Narahari was a great scholar in Sanskrit, and 
the above two works, though written in Bengali, 
are full of learned references and quotations from 
the Sanskrit. In the Bhaktiratnakara we find refer- 
ences to the follo^'ing amongst other Sanskrit 
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works — Baraha Pura^a, Padya Purana, Adi Purana^ 
Vrahmanda Purana, Skanda Purana, Saura Purana, 
^rimat Rhagavata, I^ghu Tosini, Govinda Viruda^ 
vail, Gourganoddeya Dipika. Sadhana Dipika, 
Nava Padma, Gopal Champu, I.aghu Bhagavata, 
Chaitanya Chandrodaya Nataka, V^rajavilasa, Bhatti 
Kavya, Bhaktiratnamrita Sindhu, Krsina Charita by 
Murari Gupta, Ujjval Nllaftfiani, Govarddhanayraya, 
Haribhaktivilasa, Stavamala, Sangita Madhava, 
Vai^navatosinl, ^yamananda pataka, Mathura 
Khanda. 

Premavilasa by Xityananda Das. This is also 
a voluminous work divided into 20 cantos. It was 
written during the early part of the 17th century. 
Nityananda^s father Atma Rama Das bctlongedtoa 
Vaidya family of ^rikhanda. The work under 
.notice mainly treats of the lives of yrSnivasa and 
^yamanatula. 

Karnamrita by Jadunandana Das. The author 
was a disciple of ijrlmati Hemalata Devi, a 
daughter of ^rinivasa. Karnamrita gives a full 
accoui I of ^riiiivasa Acharyya’s life together with 
a short account of the lives of his disciples. The* 
"work was written in *607 A.D. 

Vafhyii ^ik^a by Punisotlama Siddhanta V^aglya. 
This book, while giving an account of Chaitanya’s 
renunciation, mainly deals with the life of 
Vamyi Das Thakura, one of Chaitanyas compa- 
nions. It was written in 1716 A, D. 

Rasika Mahgala or the Life of Rasikananda by 
Gopivallabha Das. Rasikananda. was the son of 
Raja Achyut^inanda and was born in 1590 A. D, 
was one of the greatest disciples of ^yama- 
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oanda atfdtookft aetlom interest in the propagation 
of the Vaisiftva-CttU in Orissa. The author was a 
contemporary of the subject of his memoir. This 
work is important, as it throws light on the history 
of Orissa of that period. It describes how Raja 
Vaidyanath Bhanja (of Mayur Bhanjaj was con- 
verted to the VatsAava faith and also give.H an 
account of the great Vai^Aava festivals that took 
place in the villages of V^erakuli and Aiamaganja in 
the district of Midnapur. 

ManaSantosinibyJagajivana Mi^ra. The author 
was a descendent, by another line, of Upendra Mi^ra, 
an ancestor of Chaitanya Deva. The work gives 
a description of Chaitanya\s travels in Sylhet and 
other parts of Eastern Bengal. 

Besides these works we have come across a 
Chaitanya Charita by Chudamani J)is, Nimbi 
Sanygsa by ^ankara Bhatta, Siti Charita by 
Lokanatha Das. Mahaprasada Vaibhava, Chaitanya 
ganodde^a, Vai^Aavachara DarpaAa and other works 
which describe incidents in the lives ofA'aianava 
worthies. 

We shall here briefly notice some of the works 
which are or a more or less theological character, 
in which the principles of Vaiw^^vism are ex- 
plained as it found favour in Bengal. On page 46 
we mentioned a number of books written by the 
Sahajiya Vairtavas. I give below a list of other 
works on Vai$Aava theology. Most of the impor- 
tant theological works of the Vaifnavas are writ- 
ten in Sanskrit. So they do not fall within the scope 
of my subject. The books mentioned below, writ- 
ttn in ttengalit are generally small treatises and 
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their oompopitioa covers a period of 300 years from 
after the time Chaitaoya Deva tUl the middle of 
the 1 8th Century. 

1. Bhaktirasatnjlka by Akincbaua Dfis 

2. Gjpibhaktirasa glta by AcOyuta Das 
'fhe book contains a, 100 couplets. 


3. Rasa ^udhamava by Ananda DSs 

4. Atmatattva Jigmasa 

5. Pasanda Dalana 

6. Chamatkara Chandrika 

7. Gurutattva 

8. Prema Hhaktisara by Gaur Das Vasu 

9. (iolokvarnana by Gopala Bhatta. 

10. Harinmama Kavacha by Gojii Kri^na. It 
<.'ontains 158 couplets. 

If. Siddhuiira by Gopinath Das (f8 couplets). 

12. Nigama Grantha by Gorinda Das 

1 3. Premabbakti Chandrika by Narottama Das. 

The writer is one of the g^eat Vaisnava 
masters about whom wt have already- 
written in some detaS. The work 
under notice, riiough small in size, 
enjoys a great popularity with the 
V'ai^havae and is perm ea ted by a 
devotional spirit. 

14. Ragamayl Kana by Nityananda Das. 

15. Upasana Patala by Prema Das. 

t6. Mana^ksft by Preminatida. 

17. Askottatca li^tanftma by llvija Hari Da«« 
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18. 

19. 


20 . 


21 . 


Vai^navSbhiHhdna by Valarama Dss. 

Hata Vandana by V'alarama Das. 
Premavilasa by Jugala Ki<;ora Das. 
Rasakalpa tattvasara by Kadha Moliana 


Das. 


22. Chaitanya Tattxassra by Rama Gopaia Das. 

23. Siddhanta Chandrika by Rama Chandra 

Das. 

24. Smarana Darpana by Rama Chandra Dss. 

25. KriySyogasSra by Anantararna Datta. The 

author was born at Sshapur on the 
Mcghna. His father’s name was 
Raghunaiha Daita. The book con- 
tains 4000 (X)uplets. 

26. KriayogasSra l)y Raint*yvara Das. 

27. Chaitanya Premavilasa (100 j 

couplets'. 

28. Durlabhasara (950 couplets). 

29. Dehanirupaha i 100 C(jup- 

lets). 

30. Anandalatika ; 100 coup- 

lets). 

31. Bhaktich'ntamapi 

32. Bhahtimahatma 

33. Bhaktilaksniana 

34. Bhaktisadhana 

35. Vrindavana Lilsmnta 

36. Rasapuspa Kaliks 
37 * Prema Dsvanala by Narasifhha Dfis. 

38. Gokula Man^rala by Bhaklirama Dgs. 

39. Radba Vilasa by Bhavani Dasa. 

40. Ekada^l Mahatma by Maliidliara Da-,. 

4 »- Krisna Lllamfita by Valarama Das. 


; By 
I Loebana 
I' Das born in 
[.1523 A.D. 


J 

! By 
I Vfinda- 
I \ana Das. 

J 

>By Xanda 
iKiv orm D^s 
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V. Tii« Pa4«« Br Songs of the VaisnavasT 

The lyrics of the Vai^hava poets, known as 
Padas, form by far the most important and most 
interesting* page in the history of Vai^nava literature. 

These Padas are divided into several groups. 
They all relate events and incidents in the life 
of Kri^na in Vrindavana. The pastoral scenes, 
and gatherings of shepherd-boys, the playful ways 
of Kri?ha in his home, — the manner in which he 
baffled king Kamsa’s attempts to kill him, by 
destroying his great demons, who were one by 
one deputed to kill him, — his love far Radhs, the 
princess, and his linal departure from Vrindavana 
and arrival at Mathura, where he overthrows i.nd 
kills Kamsa — have all been fully described in the 
Bhagabata, to which w<. have already referred on 
page J20. A short account of Kri?ha’s life at 
Vrind^vana an<| Mathura will enable our readers to 
enter into the spirit of the songs of the \^ai9hava 
poets 

,, . . 'H "* 

K iriisa, King of Mathura, had achieved notoriety 
by oppr ssing Jhit people. It was then vouchsafed 
by Vi^hu to the goddess of Earth, who groaned 
under the king’s oppressions, that He would Himself 
be incarnated in the flesh as a sun of Daivaki, 
sister of Kamsa, with the object of destroying the 
ruthless monarch, who with his emissaries was 
devastating the earth. The message of the coming 
divine incarnation spread throughout heaven and 
caused great joy amongst the gods, so that Kamsa 
also heard of it. For Xarada, the heavenly sage, 
came to him and said that the eighth child of 
Daivaki, his sister, would be that incarnation of 
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Vi^nu* whose first missioii would to be to kill him 
and then destroy other oppressors of the world. 

The prophecy alarmed Kamsa who immediately 
put DaiVaki and her husband Vasudeva in prisofi 
and ordered that alJ children born to her should be 
killed; for his ministers advised him that the 
prophecy of Narada was ambiguous in its meaning 
as it was not clear what was meant by the eighth 
child ; — supposing that Daivaki should have twelve 
children, then counting from the last, the fourth 
according to ordinary calculation would be the 
eighth. As the question of the King’s life or death 
hung on the correct solution, nothing ought to be 
left dubious and alJ the children of Daivaki shotikl 
unsparingly be killed, thus completely reinov* 
ing all chance of danger. One by one seven 
children were born to poor Daivaki in prison 
and they were all killed by Kaihsa. Ultiuiale- 
the^elghth Vi^nu came as the eighth child. He was born 
child. in the middle of the eighth night of the waning 
moon and as Vasudeva looked upon him, he 
saw the baby surrouiiied by a halo of light and 
possestsfcd of other signs from which he knew 
him to be no other than V’i^nu himself ; he vvas 
naturally eager to save the divine child from the 
hands of the oppiessor, and marched with him to 
the gates of the prison. The gate-keepers, at his 
approach, fell into a deep sleep, and the gates 
which Avere under strong lock and key, softly 
opened o* themselves making a passage for the 
child. The anxious father came to the Jutmit 
wliose dark waters rolled before him, with their 
foaming waves, and the night was so dark that he 
despaired of crossing it. But at this moment a 
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jackal pasijed through the water*t, f^howing that 
here there was a ford across the river and Vasudeva 
followed the steps of the jackal, and found Und 
again under his feet. He crossed the Jumna and 
meanwhile the thousand-headed snake, Vasuki, 
raised his hoods aloft and protected the father and 
the child. Vasudeva went to Vrindavana whe^re, 
according to the prophecy he had heard that night, 
a child was bom to Nanda Ghofa, the prince of the 
gopas, or milkmen, who inhabited the district. In 
obedience to the prophecy he passed into the birth- 
room the doors having yielded to his touch, placed 
his baby by the side of the sleeping Yayoda, queen of 
Nanda Gho^a, and taking her baby with him, return- 
ed to the prison. In the morning Kaihsa heard of 
the birth of Daivakl’s eighth child and found to his 
surprise that it was a g»rl. He however, took the 
little thing into his hands and tried to dash its 
brains out against the stones. But this baby was 
an incarnation of the goddess Bhagabatl. Just as 
he was throwing her against the stones she slipped 
from his hand and assuming her own appearance 
as a goddess rose to the sky, saying ; ‘ One 

\vho will kill you is growing up in Vrindavana/ 

The goddess disappeared and Kaihsa had no sleep 

by day or night. He constantly thought who this Kaiiisa kills 

child might be, till he saw appartions of his des- 

troyer even in trees and walls, and sent emissaric.s 

throughout the land to kill every little child that 

was born. The groan of mothers rose to the sky ; 

the earth trembled to her centre and black winds 

began to blow all over the country. 

Then some one said to him that little Kri$Aa, 
his future destroyer, was growing up in the house 
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of Nanda Ghofa, prince of Vfindavana and he sent 
Putana, the demon-niir-e, to kill the child, Putanft 
was killed, and then, as I have said in a previous 
chapter, in my remarks on the Rliagabata, one by 
one Karhsa^s emissaries, Tfinabarta, Baka, Ke^i 
and others were killed in the course of similar 
missions and the King’s anxiety grew in an alarming 
degree. Last of all he sent AkrOra, a devout 
Vgisnava, who would know whether it was indeed 
Vi^hu who was incarnated as Kri^na, ordering 
him to bring Krisha to attend the Dhanuryajna or 
bow-sacrifice that he was holding at Mathura. 
Nanda Ghosa, a feudatory chi(*ftain under Karhsa, 
could not disobey his command. And Krisha and 
Valarama, his cousin, were taken to iMathura, where 
the former killed Karhsa in the open court. 

This is briefly the story of the Rhagabata ; but 


poets not Vaishava poets do not lay any stress on such 


In the manife.stations of the glory or (Ihrtl. of Krisha. 

They scarcely touch on any of the points, here 
mentioned, in their aecounts of Krisha. 


They describe bis gaim s and pastimes at home 
where his mother ^'avoda, while punishing him for 
misconduct, weeps for remorse. She would not 
allow him to go to the fields with other boys to graze 
the cattle, for fear of Kamsa’s ernis.saris ; and every 
The Qostha morning the shepherds v\ ould come to her and beg her 
to send Krisha with them for the day. The Go9tha 
or songs of the pastoral sports detail how Ya^odi 
at first refuses the shepherds but at last yields to 
their entreaties coupled with Krisna’s own request 
to be allowed to go to the meadow how the 
shepherd boys blow their horns and the cows follow 
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them with frolicsome leaps ;«-»how Kri^Aa plucks 
flowers and fruits and distributes them amongst the 
boys and how they play together, sometimes 
mimicking the cries of birds, — dancing with pea^ 
cocks, — trying to skip over their own shadows 
and sometimes pursuing monkeyi. through the 
boughs of trees; at such a moment appears TriAa- 
barta or some other demon while Kri^ha leaves his 
comrades, and though only a boy, manifests him- 
self in all his glory, and then destroying the demon 
re-joins his companions in triumph. So the boys, 
forsaki^n by Kri^na, feel that they are helpless. 

They know him to be their friend and playmate but 

he is also a mystery to them. They cannot realise 

his greatness but his personality is dearer to tliem 

than life. In many dangers it is he who protects 

them in a way unintelligible to them. The lake 

Kaliya was poisoned by the great snake Kali ; The lake 

some of the shepherds go there, drink the water Wllya, 

and die by poison ; Krisna is informed of it ; he comes ^ 

swiftly to the lake, restores the children to life and 

enters the lake himself, disappearing in its waters ; 

he wrestles with ♦iie great snake for a long time and 

in the meantime the shepherd-boys having lost 

Krisna, the friend of their souls, stand statue-like on 

the bank of the lake with tearful eyes. Who will now 

kill Kaiiisa’s emissaries for them ? Who will now 

protect them from Indra, the God of clouds, who has 

already tried to destroy the Vrindfi groves by 

sending floods ? Who will protect the cattle when 

a demon like Baka comes down to devour them ? 

The apple of their eyes, their protector, play- 
fellow and constant companion, their friend and 
philosopher, their ever-beloved Krifna has now 

65 
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disappeared in the waters of the poisonous lake 
Kdliya, and they cry out, in song : 

^ ‘‘O, let us all go, let us go to mother Ya^oda, 
and tell her — O mother, tlie jewel of your heart 
is lost by us in the waters of KflHya* The moon of 
the Vrinda groves has set on yonder lake ! The 
Vrinda groves are now void and all the world is void 
to us and what is now left that we should care to 
live for !’" 

At this juncture comes Radha like a mad woman 
stricken with fear, — with h<‘r hair dishevelled ; she 
goes to throw herself into the waters of Kaliya, — 
when lo ! the great serpent Kaliya raises its hood 
aloft, — two mermaids on two sides singing the 
praises of Kri^ha and on th(' hood of the serpent, 
from w'hicli a rich diamond sparkles like the sun, 
stands Kri^na playing on his flute. The picture 
of this scene which is called kaliya damana, is to b(‘ 
found in all the artists’ shops in HeMigal. Th(* boys 
are as if restored to lift- !>y tht* sight. All these 
incidents are the subjects ot song in the 'go^Jha' ; 
and the Vaishava panas describing these pastoral 
scenes tenderly appeal to the heart and claim a 
tribute of tears from their readers. 

* “ 651 B5I > 11 :^ 6*1, *itiTOr fm-s 1 

f«rw 1 

j 

^i»n, 

»iirf I” 
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Then combs the Deva g 09 tha. Here the boys The Deve 

describe a superb scene that they have witnessed 0®*|A** 

in the VfinfJa groves, — ^while they come as usual in 

the morning to solicit Ya^oda's permission to take 

her dear son to the woods. They say “O mother, 

believe not )our Kri^ha to be a comuion child. We 

cannot conceive of his greatness. He is our 

comrade and friend, but he is no ordinary mortal. 

Resplendent beings, with halo of light round their 

^ ^ super® 

heads, appear in tht‘ forest ; ( ) mothi.r. we never si$rht. 

krt(‘\v that such beings lived in V'rindavana. A 

wotnan of superhuman beauty comes riding on a 

lion to the forest every day and taking our Kri?ha and god- 

dcssca 

in her arms gives him sweet cream and butter to eat. come down 
But Kri^na distributes those amongst us ! Tney iiondtTrto 
are so sweet, so sweet ! O mother, though you are a Krlsiia. 
queen, you have nothing so delicious Thus the 
boys unconsciously indicate that the Goddess Bhaga- 
vati comes amongst them to meet Vi^hu who is incar- 
nated as Kri^ha. They continue “ Then comes, O 
mother, a host of other beings. We know them 
not. Never in Vrinda groves, have we seen such 
men ! Cue of them rides on a buffalo (Yama, king of 
death), another a peacock (the warrior god Karti- 
keya) and athird, resplendent with a crown from 
which diamonds shoot forth their light like suns, 
comes riding on a huge white elephant (Indra riding 
on the elephant Airavata) and then comes another 
being with four faces, radiant as fire, counting the 
beads of his rosary (Brahma, the creator). They 
all come to our Kri§na and if he looks at them 
with kindliness, they feel as if they are blessed, 
their eyes become tearful with joy ; they dare not 
approach him too closely, they hold him in so great 
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a reverence. But last comes a beggar riding on a 
bull. He puts on a tattered tiger's skin and from 
his matted locks flows a stream. He is covered 
with dust and serpents hiss from his head. As 
he sees Kri$na he dances for joy and Kri$na 
becomes all impatience to meet him. He clasps 
the beggar in his arms and locks him in a close 
embrace saying ‘O Lord, you are immaculate, un- 
approachably pure and a true Yogi. 1 gave you 
the golden palace of Kailssa and appointed Kuvera, 
the god of wealth as your store-keeper ; but you 
live in funeral grounds on scanty food, and 
have not been moved from the stern ascetic life. 
You are above all the gods, O lajrd. O Lord, I wor- 
ship you.’ Saying this our Kri$na falls at his feel. 
But the beggar washes his feet with the water that 
flows from his matted locks and says again and 
again ‘ I am blessed, I am blessed.’ 'I'lus refers to 
an interview of Kri?na with ^iva. The waters 
from his locks arc the holy streams of the 
Ganges. 

The spirt- These songs all possess a deep spiritual signifi- 

tual sign!- i i t j j .1 

flcanceof cance. through the legends of gods and goddesses 

the padas. touch the finer chords of our emotions, and 

teach that wealth, fame and worldly ties are as 
nothing when God calls us to Him. Tlie devotion 
of the shepherds of the N’rinda groves to Krifha 
has no grain of earthiincss in it. Beyond the 
pale of palaces, of the world’s splendour and luxury, 
the Vriiida groves are situated, under a clear 
sky and the simple-minded shepherds, by dint 
of their sincere devotion alone acejuire the spirit of 
resignation to him which theologists and monastic 
pedants, with all their learning, cannot realise. 
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Then comes the Uttara-goftha or return home of 
the shepherds. The mother is anxious. The 
shades of evening cover the Vrinda groves ; — the 
last ray of light disappears from the western horizon 
and the poor Ya^oda is restless. ^ She goes into 
her appartments to learn the time and comes out 
looking wistfully towards the woods. Afraid of 
Kamsa's emissaries or of other accidents befalling 
her beloved KrUna, she describes to her companion 
and relative Rohini her anxious fears. She knows 
that her voice will not be heard, yet calls aloud 
* Kri^ha, Krifna, Kri^na and when her anguish 
is at its deepest, lo ! the horn sounds, or the lowing 
of the cows is heard, and she runs out to meet her son. 
Kri^ha, with sportive steps amongst his gay com- 
panions with the crown of peacock feathers bent 
a little to the left and the garland of forest flowers 
hanging round his neck, — his face marked with 
beautiful alaka and iilaka ^ — comes running to the 
embrav.e of his doting mother. This is the Uttara 
gostha. 

r>ut these incidents also, comparatively speaking, 
form a ^ery niiuor portion of the literature of the 
padas, the greater part of them being devoted to 
Kri9na^s amours wdth Rfidha. 

Radha is the daughter of the king Vri§a Bhanu. 
When she was born she did not open her eyes, 
and people thought she was blind. Amongst 
others Krifha as a boy w\*nt to see the new-born 
child. But when he stood beside her, she opened 
her eyes, so that before seeing anything of the 
world she might see him — the lord of the universe, 
unto whom she was pledged in love from birth. In 
due time she was married to Ayana Gho?a. 


The Uttara 
Oostha or 
^*retura 
home/* 


Radas 00 
Krisiia*s 
amours 
with 
R&dha. 
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Viyakha, one of her maids, now showed her a 
picture of Kri^/ia. The moment she saw it, she 
felt a strange emotion, she yearned to see him 
First love, in the flesh. There under the shade of a Kadaniva 
tree with the crown made of peacock feathers bent 
a little to the left» and adorned with the flowers of 
the forest, stood the young sht*pherd-god flute in 
hand; the flute sang ‘Radha, Rfidha,' and on the 
moment sht‘ fell in love. Her maids did not know 
what had wakened in her heart. She would go 
and come out of her room a hundred tinu;s in an 
hour without cause, look wistfully towards the 
kadamva tree, and sigh d(?eply. Sometimes she 
would quietly sit like a statue and rise suddenly with 
a start. Her garments hung loosely on her, her 
necklace fell to the ground she cared not for it. 
The maids thought she was possessed by ghosts. 
One evening she softly related to them her story. 
It was as if the dark blue sky had taken a human 
shape, — the rainbow on th(‘ top had assumed the 
beauty of the crown of peacock's feathery and the 
woods and forests had given their floral tribute to 
adorn his person. His flute called constantly 
‘ Radha, Radha ’ and she could not control herself. 
She took little food or fasted altogether and looked 
like a Yogini with her yellow doth, and fixed her 
gaze on the clouds, with whic h she held communion 
with uplifted hands. 

The emotions of Kri^na were no less fervent. 
The spikes of the charnpaka flowers, drenched 
with the rain, blossomed and he was remind- 
ed of Radha at the sight. He could not look 
towards Vri?a iJhanu's palace for his tears ; day 
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and night he took his flute in his hand and sang 

^ Rsdha, Rddha.' 

Then comes the meeting. She stealthily walks 
along the forest- path to meet him. A dark colour* 
ed sSdi hides her in the dark night ; Yikc. a creeper 
with fine foliage and gay flowers or like a streak of 
lightning formed in human shape she goes — caring 
not for caste — fearing not the slanderous tongues 
of the wicked or the reprimands of her eldeny 
relations, — offering herself body and soul to his 
service. She comes to him as a martyr for love, 
and joins him in the bowers of the Vrincla 
groves ; and from that time forward every night 
the maids prepare a bower of flowers and there 
Kri?na and Radha meet. There are many man- 
(cuvres and devices adopted by the lovers for these 
meetings and the scandal has by this time spread. 
Radha said she would mind no consequence. If 
the world will not look at her face, well and good. 
.She Will repeal the name of Krisha day and night 
and the icy derived from that would make up for 
all iier sufferings. ‘Take my bracelets away, O 
maids, ihe service of Krifna will adorn my hands, 
and I want no other o’-naments for them ; — take 
away my necklace of purest pearls, the thought 
of Kri^na is the ornament of my breast ; I want 
no other for it ; the praise of Kri?na will adorn 
my (‘ars, no need of earrings for them. The ground 
trodden by Kri^na’s feet is dear to me, cover my 
body, O, maidens, with the sacred dust of that 
ground ! Oh I shall turn a Yogini for love. My 
infamy is known, — you fear it, -but 1 glory in it ; 1 
glory in all that the love of Kri§na may bring 
to me !’ 


The 

meeting* 
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We have already spoken of how Krif^a goes 
in the disguise of a physician knowing Radha to 
be ill and on the pretext of feeling her pulse 
touches her hand, and is overjoyed. He sees her 
in the guise of a holy nun, and blesses her, before 
all present, while with side-long glances conveys 
to her secretly his deep love. Many similar devices 
are described. One day, Subala, one of the friends 
and companions of Kri^ha dressed as a girl, went 
to Radha privately and told her that Kri^na was 
reminded of her at the sight of a champaka flower 
and it being day time he was not able to see her, 
and a fit of unconsciousness had came over him. 
On hearing this she immediately exchanged clothes 
with Subala and looking like a pretty shepherd-boy/, 
with the shepherd’s crook in her hand, went to the 
pastoral grov(‘ leaving Subala in the house, dis- 
guised as a girl. There she saw Kri^da lying on 
the earth unconscious and took him in her arms. 
At her touch his senses came back to him ; but 
without looking at her he said ** O Subala, tell me 
where is my Radhg, the soul of tiiy squl ?** Radha 
said “ Look at me, I am your devoted servant. 
You do not recognise me and Krisna in raptures 
held her to his breast. 

The story But Radbft is a princess. Occasionally an idea 
pearl-plant of her own position in contrast with that of a 
village-shepherd is not unnatural in her. One day 
the shepherds thought, if the cows were adorned 
with necklaces of pearls, how grand they would 
look ! They applied to Kri?na, who, sent Sudama» 
a fellow-.shepherd, to Radha, asking her for a pearl. 
One pi^arl would be enough, he said. He would 
sow it in the ground and by his power create pearJ- 



raiiiictl in lacquer on Hoedtn Ktuid. Mt.u.i lu leal rok Cuver, taken ficm the 
Pistricl of iJii Ilium, eaih I7ih eeiuiiry. 
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plants. The princess sat in the company of her 
maidens, and told Sudama in reply — ^‘Foolish 
shepherd, know that pearls grow in sea-shells 
and they are precious things. They are not like the 
forest-flowers that you pluck every day in the Vfinda- 
groves. Tht‘ idea is worthy only 01 a shepherd. 
You want to adorn cows with necklaces of pearls ; 
no monarch could be so lavish as to entertain such 
a wild fancy. Go back to your Kriqrna and say 
that the dew of heaven falls into the sea-shells 
under the influence of the constellation Svati, a 
rare happening, and is formed into pearls, and 
that fishers risk their lives to bring them from the 
bottom of the sea. It is not as easy to get a pearl 
as to possess a kadamva or a champaka flower/* 
'Fhe maids also jeered at Sudama who stood 
silent, much mortified at being ridiculed in this 
manner. Tile crown of flowers fell from his head, 
his crook fell from his hand; insulted and disap- 
pointed he returned to Krisna and related the 
Storys of the treatment he had received from 
Radha and her maids. Kri^ha heard it ; a sense of 
shame si.ffused his face, and he was pensive for 
s me time ; then he said, ^‘Verjr well, my friends ! 1 
shall obtain a pearl by seme means or other. Please 
wait here a moment for me.” He ran to his mother 
and begged for a pearl. Yayoda said, “ Foolish boy, 
what would you do with a pearl ?’’ But Krisna would 
not leave her without one. He was refused and with 
tears in his eyes was about to return, when Ya^^oda's 
heart melted in affection : — After all a pearl is of 
no value compared with my Krisna. I cannot see 
him sad." She called him to her and from her 
earring gave the brightest pearl that she had. 

67 
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Forthwith he ran to his companions and sowed 
the pearl. Lo, the plants grew and in a few 
moments they were rich with their precious burden. 
The bank of the Jumna — its groves and bowers 
all looked as if they were set on fire, — the pearls 
reflecting the light of the sun. The shc^pherds 
plucked them as fast as tht'v could. mad<* necklaces 
of them, put them round their own necks in pro- 
fusion and hung them on the cows. In the mean- 
time a maid of Radha had come to the Jumna to fetch 
water, when liereyes were dazzled by the wonderful 
scene. She hid herself behind a tree, and stealthily 
saw all that the shepherds did with the pearls. 
She hastened home and reported the matter to 
Radha, who now felt remorse for her conduct. She 
sent one of her maids to sound Krisna as to how 
he would treat her. But the shepherds sent her 
away with rough words, Radha herself hastened 
in the evening to the spot : but the pearl-groves 
had disappeared and she saw a strange city looking 
like a second hea\en on the banks^ of the Jumna. 
There were celestial maidens with golden rods in 
hand guarding the* gate of the city, and each maiden 
was as b<*autifid as herself and decorated with 
jewels and ornaments such as no earthly princess 
wore. She asked one of them if she knew where 
her Krisna was. Flie damsel replied in contempt, — 
‘What ! \ou want Krisna ! You could never reach 
his palace, it is the highest in heaven. You will pass 
many a city like this before you reach his palace ; 
but the guards will not allow you to enter.” And 
poor Radha in deep anguish of heart passed on 
from palace to palace, — all displaying wonderful 
wealth, their spires and domes resplendent with 
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diamonds, and reaching up to the starry regions, 
heavenly damsels of beauty superior to any she 
could claim, rudely preventing her passage and when 
she asked about Kri^na, saying How foolish for a 
mad woman to think of reaching the higitest heaven, 
the Vaikuiitha of Kri^ha!*’ There the starry 
night when the dews were falling and the chanipaka 
was diffusing its fragrance, — the soft murmurs of 
the Jumna were heard from a distance, — in that 
dark night illuminated by the diamonds on the 
walls of the palaces and the stars of the sky, the 
unfortunate wanderer moved from gate to gate 
with pale face crying Kri§na\ and as the 

gate keepers treated her with contempt and even 
rudeness, — her eyes became full of tears and she 
suddenly fell on her knees and with clasped palms 
prayed, — “O Lord of my Soul, O Lord of the 
Universe, O Kri^ha, I am a poor woman, foolish to 
the extreme and full of frailties and sins. Pardon 
me, (> Lord, j>ardon me. I cannot live without 
thee. I die here. ' And she drooped low even 
as a dower droops when the rains fall upon it, 
and in deep resignation she sat closing her eyes 
f’.izzled with the glories before her. 4dow weak 
am 1 ! How poor and cursetl ! She cried. 

* But forsake me not, O Ix)rd of the Universe, 1 
am but a poor and ignorant milk-maid,'* and wiien 
she opened her eyes, the palaces had all gont‘ and 
she saw her own Kri^ha, — the shepherd-boy 
standing before her, flute in hand, and taking her 
gently by the arm, saying “ R^dha. my soul, the joy 
of my life, where have you betm so long ?'* and she 
clasped his feet with her hands and for her choked 
voice could not say where she had been. God does 
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not come to the proud but yields to love, TWs is 
the meaning to be found in this story. * 

There are innumerable songs describing similar 
incidents in this love-story. 1 he last is the Msthur, — 
the most pathetic of all. Kaihsa sends Akrnra to 
Th© Vrinda -groves to bring Kri?ha. A chariot comes 

to take him. The shepherds stand speechless, 
statue-like and with choked voices, they cannot 
even sav ‘ don’t go.’ Vayoda lies unconscious in her 
frantic agony of heart. Nanda hides his eyes and 
groans in a corner of his palace, and the milk-maids 
with Radha at their head go to throw themselves 
under the wheels of the chariot to destroy their miser- 
able lives; for unbearable will their life in Winda- 
vana be when Kri§na has gone away. The birds ^uka 
and Sari sit mute, not singing their accustomed merry 
tunes. The cows look wistfully towards the far 
bank of the Jumna where Mathura is situated. The 
^*es^rted” longer hum round the blooming flowers, 

by Krisha. All the groves of Vrinda look like a picture of 
desolation where the shepherds and the maids, 
remain plunged m sorrow after the 'chariot has 
moved away. Kri^na kills Kajiisa and is restored 
to Vasudeva and Daivaki, but poor Nanda and 
Ya^Toda are blinded wdth weeping. 

Radha W’ith her maids seek the N'finda groves ; 
it is a mad and fruitless search ; she asks the 
jessamine, the lotus and the kunda flower if they 

forsaken whereabouts of Kri^ha ; she stands 

by Kristia* lost in a trance, and then runs on again,-— the 
thorns pierce her feet, she does not care; the 

* This story is related in the Bengali poetn Mttkttlativall 
W ritten about 120 years ago. 
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maids say ‘ do not run in that way, the thorns will 
pierce your feet, the snakes may bite ; the place 
abounds with them/ Rddha says ‘ when I 
fell in love with a shepherd, I knew I would have to 
wander through forests full of thorns. So 1 brought 
thorns from the woods and placing them in my 
courtyard, f learnt to walk on them. J guarded 
myself against snakes by learning charms with the 
same object ; so I fear them not.’ She comes to 
the pleasant bowers — there her senses leave her 
completely. Her gaze is translixed to the clouds 
overtopped with a rainbow ; she mistakes them 
for Kri9ha and addresses thcm»* “ O go not away ! 
Wait but for a moment, thou friend of my soul, 
leave me not thus. One should not forsake her 
who cannot live without him. If you stay not 
here, go wherever you will ; but wait only one 
moment. If you are resolved to go away, tears 
cannot check you, I know, and tears cannot 

* 'ew c?, 

^Rt "ra*! aa c?t 

afa aa ai atcat. ajca ca« 
afa aw a®, ai ai acaa a®. 

caa ^ at® cat^ att ® ' 

®tr® afa carta a ^aa ai art®, 
ai art® ai ait®, ®’iTta ai att®. ®tt atai 
a^ ca ai att®, ®tta ®ia c®iat c®, 
a’ta cat® ®ta «ta ait® ! 
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produce love. If my life goes out for this, let it go. 
Who can avoid fate 1 Alas, dear friend, who can 
detain the unwilling heart by mere importunities !” 

“ But bear with me for one word more. Our 
feelings were mutually sincere. But you are indif- 
ferent to me now. The result of this will be, that 
our love which was pure as gold will be misunder- 
stood ; others will blanu- the love that killed 
the milk-maids. Stand there a moment, if you will 
not come near, wait only there where you are, and 
see how I die of lovt .” 

All this Radha addressed to the clouds misUking 
theni for Krisna. At this stage she swoons and 
Vrinda the maid comes. She uses various methods 
to bring her mistress to htT senses, but she fails. 
Her maids cry aloud, * Kadha i< <h?ad/ With 
thin cotton placed near her nostrils they feed that 
there is still a little breath left. She is carried to 
the ^yamakunda, and they plungt* her body into the 
holy waters — a usage followe d by Hindus at the 
moment of death and calle<l the Atitarjali, and th<» 
jnaidens whisper in her ear * O Krisha, O Kri9ha. ^ — 
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Rye Unmadiin by Kriffta Kamala. 
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¥ 

for the dying soul must hear the name of God. 
On hearing Kri^na^s name she slowly revives and 
looks helplessly around ; weak and feeble she can- 
not speak. V^finda says ‘At the first infatuation 
of love Kri^na gave a bond to Is^dha that he 
would be her slave all his life. She aow wants back 
this bond assuring the maids that she will go to 
Mathura with it and bring him back bound in chains 
as a runaway slave. Radha, though dying for lo'^e, 
cannot hear any one abuse Krisna. She speaks 
her foolish fears in gentle whispers to Vrinda* ‘ Oh, 
do not bind him, do not speak rinb^ words to him. 
If vou say a rude word, his lovely face will grow 
pale, my heart breaks at the wry thought of it.’ 

But Radha and Krisna are no historical person- 
alities with enlightened \'ai§fiavas. Krisha Kamala 
the poet .'^ays of Kri>,>ha+ “ When the (iod-vision 
becomes clear in the soul the devotee expresses it 
by the allegory of Kri?na’s coming to the Vrinda- 
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groves. When the vision fades away, he considers 
Kriffta to have gone to Mathura.” Dafarathl, 
another poet of the old school, says * ‘‘If you O 
Kri?iia, come to my heart, it will be sacred a.s the 
X’finda groves. Mv <levotion to you will be ex- 
pressed in the symbol of Radha : my desire to 
reach the final emanciji.ation will be as Vrinda the 
milkmaid. My body will be the palace of Nanda 
Gho§a and my love for you will b** Jayoda herself. 
Bear, O Lord, the load of my sins as one*' you 
did the mount Govardbana and destroy my six 
passions, which are lik*' the six emissaries of 
Karfisa.” The whole matter is thus spirituali.sed. 
Chaitanya Deva said t ” As a young man yearns 
for his beloved, •'ven so the soul yearns for 
God ; it is for want of a better object of compa- 
rison that the V'aisnavas worship the Lord under 
this form.” 

> 61 ?, ''mRi ?ftn i 
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A person who yearns for God should not care for 
home, for fame, or for any earthly consideration ; he 
must renounce all. This idea is best expressed by 
the allegory of Radha and Kri^na ; for a woman, 
peculiarly situated as she is in Hindu society, cannot 
contract love with a stranger wituoul risking all 
that is near and dear to her. The spirit of mar- 
tyrdom in this love is kindred to that for which 
the soul of a true devotee is always ready. Per- 
secutions and all manner of earthly evils must 
come upon him as a matter of course and the world 
will call such a man, a knave, a maniac and what 
not ; but he must stick to his faith inspite of 
all misfortune. Hence this symbol was adopted 
by the Vai^havas to express their unflinching 
devotion and self-sacrifice for religion. 

The personality of Chaitanya Deva gave a 
new form to this poetic literature. If one reads 
carefully a number of Vaisnava padas from such 
colh'ctions as the Padakalpalatika, Padakalpataru. 
and Padasamudra together with sotne oi the biogra- 
phies of Chaitanya Deva, they will be struck with the 
fact, that nearly all the emotions ascribed to Radha 
are taken from those of Chaitanya Deva. The rap- 
turous feelings on his seeing the clouds described 
in his biographies are attributed to Radha in the 
padas. His fine frenzy lends charms to the similar 
mental states ascribed to her, and the sight of a 
kadamva flower, of the river Jumna, of the 
Vrinda groves, lifts both into a state of rapture. 
One who is not an adept in Chaitanya literature 
will be charmed while reading the padas by the 
high poetical flights reached in the description of 
Radha’s love for Kri^ha, and will not easily suspect 
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that in the accounts of this love they are perusing 
the story of Chaitanya's realisation. In fact there 
are innumerable songs in this literature which echo 
the sentiments of Chaitanya Deva, and there is in 
this respect a difference between the love songs 
of Rfidha and Krisna of the pre-Chaitanya period 
and those that followed him. The allegory be- 
comes complete and beautiful in the latter as they 
bear the stamp of this influence, and the com- 
pilers of the collections of these songs have clearly 
indicated this by giving as a prologue to each 
chapter a song describing the emotions of Chai- 
tanya Dev'a by \ssu Gho?a, Narahari or other 
poets who personally witnessed them. Such a 
prologue is called the Goura Chandrika or prelimi- 
nary verses in praise of Chaitanya ; the songs 
that follow are true to the spirit of the emotions of 
Chaitanya though the love of Radha and Krisna is 
apparently the subject of them. For instance, in the 
Purvaraga or dawn offlove, we have several Goura 
Chandrikas to indicate the subs€*quent spirit of the 
songs. One Gour Chandrika runs thus To-day 
I saw the moon of Navadwipa (Chaitanya) ; 
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resting his cheek upon his hand he sits brooding 
quietly — lost in thought ; he goes and comes 
without intention ; as he wanders towards the 
woods where the flowers bloom, !iis eyes, 
large as full blown lotuses, seem to fi^at in tears. 
They betray great emotions. A strange glad- 
ness takes possession of him and Radhamohana (the 
poet) can not enter into its meaning.'’ .ifter a 
prologue of this sort the compiler gives many 
passages of love betw'cen R&dha and Kri§na. The 
first runs as follows :* — She (Radha) comes out 
of her house a hundred times ; her mind is agitated ; 
she looks wdstfully to the shade of the kadamva 
trees; Oh, why has R§dlia become so? She cares 
not for infamy, nor for the scoldings of the elderly 
women of her house. Has some spirit possessed 
her? Her loose garments she does not care to 
adjust, she sits quietly and rises with a sudden 
start , her ornaments fall carelessly from her 
person ” 

The difference between the songs w ritten before 
and after Chaitanya Deva is well marked ; for in- 
stance, in a sotig on Abhisfira or the stealthy visit 
of Radhs to Kri§ha by night, we find Jayadeva, the 
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Sanskrit poet of the 12th century writing** “ The 
sounding nuputa of your feet you must leave behiiwJ, 
for they will jingle; you should come to love s bower 
putting on a dark-coloured ssdl-^^ 1 ^ ^he night 
she would have to go stealtliil} ; so tht‘ poet re- 
commends a dark sadi to conceal htT from the view 
of others and also to leave her nnpurti lest they 
should draw the attention of others by their jingfittg 
sounds. This is a verv natural piece of advice to 
one who wants to meet her lover secretly ; but 
let us read a love song on Abhisara by a subsequent 
poet who wrote after Chaitanya Dc-va “ Her nupura 
called bankaraja sounds |)leasantly and her brace- 
lets make a merry jingling sound. She is sur- 
rounded by her maidems ; — the higli sounding 
musical instruments, th(‘ Dampha and the Ratuiba 
are heard from a distance and a thin music rtows on 
like waves of love. " 'I his seems quite unsuiled 
to a song on Abhisara whert‘ secrecy must be the 
watchworvl. Hut the poet who wrote it had in 
his mind the pror<'ssions of the sankirtan parties 
led by Chaitanya Deva where the PJampha, the 
Ravaba and otlitr musical instruments sounded 
their high notes and where the party marched, 
literally carried on by waves of love. 

These associations and refertmees, however 
anomalous they may appear at limes, as marring 
the natural beauty of a description, do in fact 
notidng of the sort l)ut lend a charm to it ; — the y 
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only remind one of the spirituai sig^nificanc^ . of 
these songs without affecting the poetry. The 
song referred to is highly poetical inspite of what 
might appear as its anomalies. I give below the 
full text.* ** 1 owards the cool shade of the Vrihda 
groves Radha goes to meet Kri?na. Her face is 
as beautiful as a newly risen moon, Ifje sandal^ 
marks adorn her lovely cheeks, a mark of kasturi 
is on her forehead : behind her hang her beautitid 
braids adorned by a golden jhapa with silken 
pendants and a lovely pearl brightens her nose. 
The bracelets and the ntiptira called Bankaraja 
make a merry jingle as she walks ; her maids 
surround her and the high notes of Dampha 
and Ravaba are heard. As she goes, cupid flies 
away terror-struck, and the sweet scents from her 
person attract the be<'S, who mistake her foot- 
prints for lotuses and maddened with the perfumes 
fall to the ground in the hope^ of drinking honey, 
and oiily kiss the foot prints. The beauty of her 
person far excels that of a golden creeper or the 
light iiing flash — it shows the utmost skill the 
creator had in command; gracefully she walks as a 
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royal swan j her arms rest on the shoulders of her 
maids. Poet Ahanta Das says they arrived at the 
bowers to the delight of Krifha." The kasturi 
mark, or tilak, is a holy .sign referred to in the above 
song, and this is another feature that reminds us of 
the spiritual significance of the song. 7 he foot- 
prints bear the light red mark of the alia dye and 
hence they are mistaken for lotuses. So without in- 
juring the poetic beauty of the description or intro- 
ducing anything to jar on the ear of the unsuspecting 
lay reader, the songs are fraught with a deep re- 
ligious significance which true \’^ai?havas only are 
privileged to enjoy- The references are so clear 
that to those versed in Chaitanya literature, Rfidhd 
the princess portrayed in the songs will pass away 
and the personality of a handsome I3r3hmin youth 
maddened by God’s love, bewailing his separation 
from Kri^na and holding communion in a trance 
with the clouds of heaven, the trees of the woods, 
and the waves of the Jumna as though they were 
real friends who could tell him of the God he 
sought for, will appear as the only reality investing 
the songs with the sigoiitcance and beauty of a 
higher plane. 
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The love literature of the Vaisnavas is a unique 
treasure. It displays the nicest classification of 
emotions and all conceivable forms of tender 
feelings. The Purvaraga or the dawn of love is 
divided into subheads such as — 

etc. Then comes 
Iff SI. fVR, 

and many more. In Bhaktiratnakara we have 
360 different kinds of the finer emotions of a lover's 
heart minutely classified. Each of these groups 
has hundreds of songs attached to it by way of 
illustration and has, besides, the usual prologues or 
Goura Chandrika which the poets have called 
or lending permanent interest to the 
songs, suggesting spiritued associations. 

It Is a curious literature, it deals with human 
passion? mainly of the most platonic sort and has 
always a door open heavenwards. While perusing 
the accounts of love between man and woman 
in all its varied fo ms, the reader will every now 
pudthen find himself breathing a higher atmos- 
phere;, it is as though he comes to the junction of 
a river’ wnth the sea; — looking back, he sees a 
stream that comes through delightful landscapes, 
through groves and bowers that resound with 
human voices, — but looking forward he finds the 
endless sea that cuts off at the coast all connection 
with the human world and stretches on beneath 
the foaming waves till it loses itself in heaven. 

There is yet another account of Krisna's life 
which the Vai^nava poets have takea^pains to des- 
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' cribe ; it is the scene of Prabhasa. Kriina who was 
a shepherd boy has killed Kariisa and is now the 
king of Mathura ; no more the crown of peacock 
feathers on his head, but a diadem sparkling with 
the richest jewels, — no more the rod Pachanbfiri in 
his hand to drive the cattle, but the sceptre to rule, 
and no more playing the flute to madden poor Radlia 
but playing with the fate of millions of his subjects. 
The Vfindavana scenes are forgotten. He has found 
his parents, Vasudeva and Daieakl; .md cares 
not to hear that Nanda and Ya 9 oda have grown 
blind with weeping for him. The shepherd boys 
no longer tend the cattle on the banks of the 
Jumna as in Krisha’s time — they cannot bear the 
sight of the Vrinda groves. Radha’s body is carried 
into the waters of the Jumna and her maids know 
that in a few moments all will be over with her. 
At this time, the Dhanuryayna or sacrifice of the 
bow is held in Mathura in the field of Prabhasa 
by Kri?na. All the world is invited to attend 
it, but he does not invite the p<;ople of the 
Vrinda groves. Nanda and V'a^oda hear of the 
sacrifice and so do the sh. pherd.s. Uninvited 
they go, for they cannot bear .separation from him 
any longer. I'hc gate-keepers prevent them from 
having an interview with the king. \ <tV'>da im- 
portunes them at every g. te to be allowed to liave 
a sight of her dear Kri9na, but the gate-keepers 
take her to be a mad womai. and will not allow her 
to pass into the Royal presence. Struck with grief 
Yagoda falls to the ground sighing in a manner 
which rends the heart to behold. Suddenly in the 
great hall Kri?ha with the Svruka— the golden sacri- 
ficial cup— leciting mantras falters in his speech; 
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suddeoljr a tear starts to his eyes and he clasps 
his brother Valarsma to his breast saying O tell 
me, Brother, where is my unfortunate mother, where 
are my comrades of tiie Vrinda groves and where 
ismyRadha^ Away with my royd robes and 
kingdom ; — where arc the scenes ot our boyhood — 
the dear Jumna and its bowers ' ' Fhe w'hole 
scene changes — from the grandeur of royal palace 
to the groves of Vrinda. 

The reason why he <lid not invite the people 
of Vrindavana is that he held them as his own, 
and it would be dishonouring the sacred relation- 
ship to send the forma! letter of invitation due 
only to those who are mon* or hss distant. 

Of the Par/a iar/as (lit. masters of songs) that 
followed Vidyapati and Chandidas. the greatest 
by unanimous consent of all parties is GovindaDas. 
We find accounts of this poet's life in Bhaktiratna- 
kara, ^rarottamavilasa, Saravali, Ariuragavalh, and 
Bhaktamala. He was a son of Chiranjiva Sen, an 
illustrfOus companion of Chaiianya Deva and w’as a 
grand.soi , on his mother’s side, of Dfimodara who 
-as a great Sanskrit poet and scholar of ^rl- 
khanda at the time. Chiranjiva h^ft his village 
home at Kumaranagara and settled at ^rlkhanda 
where he had married. But the ^akta clement 
there w'as pow^erful and showed open hostility 
tow*ards the N'ai^havas. The result w’as that 
Govinda Das had to leave ^rlkhanda in his old 
age and settle at the village of Telia Vudhuri on 
the Pudrna. 

Govinda Das belonged to the Vaidya or the 
physician caste. His elder brother Rama Chandra 
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Kaviraja was a famous scholar and a friend of 
Narottama Thskura. It is said that Govinda Dls 
formerly belonged to the ^akta sect, but having 
recovered from a serious attack of dysentery at 
the age of forty through the help of a devout \ 
nava, he adopted that faith and became a disciple 
of the famous ^rinivasa Achsryva. 

His sons^s on Radba nnd Krishn »Are held in 
great appreciation by the j)eop/e. I hey are w ritten 
in that sweet mixed dialect which is calleti the 
Brajabuli. Bengali by eliminating tlu* Prakrita 
elements, and adopting tlie more rigid forms of 
Sanskrit has lost some of its natural melliiluousness 
but in Brajabuli we iind a prepondtTance of 
Prakfita \vords together nitb a sprinkling oi 
Maithili which contribiit(*s greatly to th<‘ softiu^ss 
of the mixed tongiu*. I>raja])uli is not the spoken 
dialect of any province ; y(‘t it is not at all an 
artificial dialect. The choiic Piakrita w'ords to be 
found in old Btmgali fogetln^r with some of th<’ 
soft-sounding Maithil words are combined in Braja- 
buli in an artistic maniu-T*, And the curious medh'V 
has been made .singularly sw'cet and pleasing to 
the car by the \'ai^n'ivas in the padas. And (io\ inda- 
das particularly, who imitates \dtiyapati in lus 
songs, is a perfect master of this mixrd language, 
His songs whieh are only o«‘xl to those of Chandi- 
das and VidySpati in poetic merit ai( tjuiit! un- 
matched for their svveeliu'ss ot languagt* and show 
a wealth of rhythmical expression which brings him 
into the first rank of early Bengali poei.s. 

In the last years of his life vve Iind ihr poet 
occupied in making a collection of his songs at 
Wulhuri. 



close retirement he was occupied in m iking 
a compilation of his precious ?tongs with i. glad- 
some heart/’ 

Govinda Dss’s padas wen* sung tiring his 
life time by Gokuladas and ^ndas. tvo brothers 
— inhabitants of Kancha (Jadiys wL) «*njovc(i a 
great rt^putation in tin* A ai^hava community as 
singrrs ; an<f it is rr fated i/i Xarottwma-vi/^sa tha^ 
\"ira HJiadra (ji»s\a/ni and Jiva tiM>vSnii\ ruo gj *-at 
aposth-sol the faith, delighted in liis songs 

and being full of admiration f4>r the* pf‘ct 
embract^el him as a mark of their satisfaction 
when his pad/is were sung befon* them by the two 
gifted brothers. 

ih‘>ides Ins Fh^igali padas\ (lovind.-ss wrott‘ 
two Sanskrit works of great poetic bt auty rv^., 
Sangita Msdhava and Karuamrita. 

(ioviuda l)a> was burn at C'rikh.uuia in' *537 
A,D, auwl oied ;4t 'I clia \ u<ihuri in 1 O 12 A.l>. 

I give beloAv two padas by (jc.vinda Das. 
K§dh:*, leel:^ that : he caiuiei bear life torsaken 
by Kri^nt. Si)e .ays ; — 

t “ Lei my body ahvv deaih i>e laaluced to tlie 
earth of those paths which will be louelual by the 
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beautiful feet of Kri96a. Let it be melted into 
the water of the tank where Kri^fia bathes. When 
I shall have expired, let my spirit live as the 
lustre of the mirror in which KrivSna sees his face. 
O, let it be turned into a gentle breeze for the fan 
with which he cools himself. Whe*rever Kri?fia 
moves like a new-born cloud, may I become the 
sky behind, to form the back-ground of his beauti- 
ful form.^* 

* “He for whose sake the reproofs of the elders 
and the slanderous tongues of the wicked were 
nothing to me ; — he for whom 1 loved all tht^ ills of 
life as if they were good fortune, — and for whom I 
broke my sacred maidenhood, foregoing the law 
observed by wedded wives, — strang<‘, passing 
strange it is, that he wants to forsake nn* ! 
How hard is this to believe ! He who would leave 
his palace of pearls in expectation of met ting me 
and pass the whole night on thorny hrj. rs looking 
wistfully towards my path anrl Ik for whom timid 
damsel that I am, i would walk on dark nights so 
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lost in love that if a venomous snake had coiled 
round my feet, I should have considered it as nupura 
to adorn them, — says Govinda Das, it is not 
possible for him to forget this great love/' 

Next to Govinda Das we may name Jhana Das 
and Valarama Das. Jnana Das was born at 
Kandra* in the district of Birbhum and Valarama 
Das belonged to the Vaidya caste and was an inhabi- 
tant of ^rikhanda. His father was one Atmarama 
Das. Both Jhana Das and Valarama Das imitated 
the style of Chandidas in their songs as Govinda- 
das did that of Vidyapati and the two poets were 
contemporary with (iovinda Das. One of the 
most important festivals of the Vai^havas that ^^as 
ever held in Bengal was the Mahoisava ceremony 
of ^rikheturi. Naroltama Das who had renounced 
the world and ctnbraced tht; vow of Sanyasin was the 
heir to the ^adi of Kheturi, the deceased Raja, 
Kri^na ( hrmdra Datta being his father. As however 
he did not accept the Raj, but made a gilt of it 
to his cousin Santosa Datta, the latter out of gra- 
titude a^'d admi ation for the Vai^hava worthy 
< ailed in all members of the \"aishava community 
to ^rjkheturi at a Mahotsava ceremony held by 
him with great eclat in 1504 A.D. The ceremony 
was a grand success and was in fat L an historic 
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event in Vai9iiava society havinsj been graphically 
desrribed by many writers, chiefly by Narahari 
Chakravarti who in his Narottama \ ilSsa gives an 
elaborate list of the important members of the 
Vaisnava community who attended it. (lovindti.- 
d§s, Jhana Das, Valargma Das were all there and 
Vrindavana Das, the famous author of Chaitanya 
Bhagavata, was at the tinu‘ a hoary-headed old 
man, described as ‘venerable and It'arned' who 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the etTC- 
mony. We also find \'asanta Roy there — the 
clt'vtT po(.‘t who revised X’idyap^'di s poems and 
changed his Maithili to ( legant Brajabuli in which 
we find his poems in the Btmgali collections of 
the present day. Fhe Maholsava ceremony at 
^rikheturi is indeed a landmark in the history (»f 
the Vaishavas and a sort of ligid-hou-e discowring 
to our view a whole panorama of sceni‘> in whieh 
the illustrious \’aishavas of the early lOth century, 
whose names are so familiar to us by their writings, 
played an important part. Besides, the history of 
social manners and customs and ways of life of 
the Vaishavas of tliat period have been faithfully 
recorded in the accounts of this fc'-tivah 

About the other Padakariys we jot down the 
following notes : — 

jadunandana na>. born in 1537 A D. He wrote 
an historical work called Kamanaiuia in ibu; at the 
command of (Jrjmali llemala(5> daughter of 
^rlni\as Acharyya. He was 70 years old wheti 
he wrote the above work. Jadunandana, besides, 
tarnslated Govindalilamfita by Kii^fha Dfis Kavirltj 
and \ idagdha Madhaba, a drama by Rupa Gosvami 
from Sanskrit into Bengali metrical verse. 
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Jadunandana Chakravarti wrote, Radha Kri^ha 
Lilakadamva, a Bengali poem containing 6000 
couplets. Me was a disciple of Gadadhara D^b. 

Prema DSs, (the Vaisfinva name adopted by Puru- 
soltnma Siddhanta bo^n iu Kalia in 

Navadvvipa. He wrote the Vani<;i (^ik?§, rdrendy 
notiri‘<I on page 513. in 1712 A.F) and translated 
CiMitanya Chandrodaya, a Sanskrit drama by 
Kavikar4apura into Bengali verse. 

Gourl Das, a highly respected personage of the 
\'ai>nava community and a contemporary of Chai- 
lanya Deva. It is said that th<‘ latter pr» scnted 
Gourl Das with a Gita copied by himself and aI.>o 
an oar with which lur rowed his small ph'asure- 
boat on the Ganges. (?ouri made an image of 
Chaitanya Dev^a in Nimba wood when the latter 
was on the eve of taking Sanyasin’s vows. This 
historic image still worshipped at .Vmbikanagara 
in Kalna. 

Xaraiiari Sarkara (14^^7-1540^ ot Qrlkhanda — a 
friend and follower of Chail.anva Dt»va. Chaiianva 
Deva is said to have exclaimed when m a trance 
iU a village of southern Imlia * O Xarahari, dear 
as my life, where art thou now? Kecite KrivSha’s 
name once more and I will t-mbrace thee.”* 
Narahari belonged to the Vaidya caste. Mis father’s 
name was Narayana. He wrote many padas in 
praise of Chaitanya. 
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nanda. 

% 


Raya 

R§iii§« 

nanda. 
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Vasu Rfimananda — a grandson of Mdlidhara 
Vasu who translated the Bhagavata into Bengali. 
Rgmananda was a contemporar)^ of Chaitanya Deva. 

Raya Ramananda— the illustrious Prime Minis- 
ter of King Prataprudra of Orissa and author of 
the Sanskrit drama, Jagannatha ValJabha which 
Chaitanya delighted to read. Rania nanda Ray 
was a great friend and follower of Chaitanya. He 
has left some Bengali /^a^as of singular beauty ; 
the following one finds a place in Chaitanya 
Charitamfita and has a deep spiritual meaning 
which must be explained in the light of \ ai^nava 
philosophy. 

* I. ‘‘At first love dawned (on my heart) by a 
glance of his eye. 

2. It went on growing and knew no stop. 

3. When Cupid entered our souls, forgetful 
we became that he was a man and ! a woman. 

4. O maidens, ask him. how could he have 
forgot all this story now ! 

5. Nor had we, in this love, waited for a secret 
agent or any third party. In this union Cupid was 
our guide." The idea contained in the 3rd stnnsta is 
mystic. 


* “ ?lTn sf’iiT '5C9F C^si I 

'sp'fV fli c’f*! I 
*n cm 1 

(?f i 

^ ittn wtfar I 

m m ^ , 

f5presi *ff5 |» 
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Rfiina R$y died in 1584 A.D. 

Narahari Chakravarti — author of Narottamavilisa 
and Biiaktiratnakara — the celebrated biographical 
and historical works already mentioned, wrote alarge 
number of padas under the name of Ghana Cydma 
Dfls. Ihere is also another Ghana ^yama — z, 
padakaria^ son of Divya Sinha and grandson of 
Govindadas, the illustrious poet. 

Rama Gopala Das — the author of Rasakalpavalli 
(written in 1643 A.D.) wrote many padas of ex- 
quifite beauty and his son Pitamvara Das author of 
Rasamunjari contributed a good number of padas 
to \’ai?hava collections. 

Jagadifianda, a Vaidya by caste. He was a 
descendant of Mukunda, one of the contemporaries 
of Chaitanya. They were originally residents of 
^rlkhanda. but afterwards settled at the village of 
Yophalai in the district of Burdvvan. Jagad§nanda 
cared rmly for sweet words tn his padas. Wt ha\e 
come across some of the drafts of his composition 
in his own handwriting which show that he was far 
from being a born poet : he acqtiired the power 
uf writing por‘lry by mastering the vocabulary of 
sweet sounding words, as ^ school-boy acquires 
a knowledge of Geography by noting the places 
in his memory. One of the draft shows that he 
made himself busy to find out the synonyms of 
words to be used in his songs. On the other page 
of the said draft he scribbled doggerels with the 
words on his list ; he cared for nothing else than to 
create a pleasant jingle with them* He writes a 
line and then cuts it through and repeats the 
process several times, all the while evidently 


Narahari 
Cbalua- 
V varll* 


Rama 

Gopaia Dis 

Pitamvara 

Daa« 


Jagacti- 

naoda. 


70 



Vani^l 

Vadana. 


Rama 

Chandra. 


^achl 

Nandana. 


Paramec- 
varl Dis. 


Jadunatha 

Acharyya. 
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turning over the other page with the object of draw^ 
ing upon the vocabulary which seems to be the 
only source of his inspiration ; thus correctingf 
words continually with the help derived from it, 
he lights upon highly ornate exprt^ssions and com- 
poses a couplet in which rhythm is done to a 
fault ^ such couplets we (ind in the Padakalpataru 
and v\e cannot help enjoying the humour of the' 
herculian efforts put forth to give them the shape 
in which thev arc finally presented to us. They 
hardly convey any sense through the jingle of words 
which it was the primary object of the poet to create. 
Jagadananda died in 1704 at Yophalai where a fne/a 
is held every yt'ar to commemorate his death. A 
collection of his padiu with a h'arned preface was 
published not long ago by the late Babii Kali Das 
Nath of Calcutta. 

Varhci \’adana, son of Chhakadi Cliattopadhyaya. 
\^arn(,'I Vadan was born in the village of Fatuli 
in 1498 A.D. 

Rfima Chandra — a grandson of \ arriyf \’adana. 
Jfe settled at the village of Radhsnagara. He mig- 
rated from Patuli to Rsdhsnagara on the Pudma. 
Born in 1534 A.D. iiied in ^584 A.D. 

^achi Nandana — broflier of Rgma Chandfa. 

Besides he wrote a |.of m railed the Gourfinga 
Vi java. 

Paramc^'vari Das. We find a m(-ntiun of this 
Padakarta in connection witli the Mahotsava cere- 
niony at Khejturi which he attended in 1504 A.D. 

Jadunatha Acharyya — son of Ratnigarva Acaryya 
a friend and follower of Chaitanyn Dcva. The 
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family which originally resided at Sylhet migrated 
to Navadvipa during Chaitanya Diva's life-time. 

Prasada Das — a native of V'isnupur in the district Prasidm 

of Bankura* Me had the title of Kavipati 

Uddhava Das — a friend of V'ai^hava Das who Uddhava 
compiled the celebrated Padakalpalaru — au in- 
habitant of Teha V'aidyapura. 


Kadha \'allabha Das, — sun of Sudhakar Mandal 
of Kanchagadia and the compiler of a Bengali tran- 
slation of Vila pa Kusiimanjali by Raghu Xath 
Goswami. 


Radha 

Valtabha 

Das. 


Ray ^ekhara or ^a(;i ^ekhara -rin inhabitant 
of the village of Parana in the district of Bunlwan. 
lie lived early in the i8th centurv. 


Ray 

(ekhara. 


l\irainan:i:ida Sen — a great Saji>kril poet who Parama- 
also wr(»te in Bengali. !!(* w.i'^ l>orn in 1524. Seo. 

lie is more t ornnjonly known by his title Kavi- 
karnapnra. He wrote hi< celebratt‘d (diaitanya 
( handrodaya Xataka in 1572 a.d 


Vasud .va (ihu. a, Madhava (ilH»e and (lovinda- Vasudeva 
n.atda (those, three brother.^ and ronleinporarie> of Dhosa. 
(Chaitanya Deva. All of them eoniposcd padas in 
Bengali. They were originally iidiabitants of 
Kumarliatta, but finally settled at Navadvipa. fhev 
belonged to the Kayastha caste. Vasu Ghosa's 
padns in praise of Chaitanya are the best of their 
kind and they^ generally form the Gour Chandrika 
or prelude to the songs of RadJiu anil Kri^na in all 
collection of Vai^hava padas. fhe presi-nt Maharaja 
of Dinajpiir is de.sceiuled from \"asu Gho.?a through 
one of his daughters. 
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^ famous PadakartS. We find 
the following line about him in the Sanskrit notes 
affixed to the Padsmrita Samudra by Rfidha mohan 
Thakura. 


There lived in Southern India a great follower 
of Chaitanya by the name of Champati. lie is this 
famous Padakarta/' 


Daivakl- 

natidana. 


Narasinha 

Deva, 


Vira HAm- 
vira. 


Daivakinandana, a contemporary of Chaitanya 
Deva and author of Vaisfiava V'aiuIanS. 

Narasinha Deva— Raja of Pakva I'alli whose 
efforts to vanquisii Narotlama Thakur in a contro- 
versial discussion culminated in complete failure 
and his own acceptance of the creed of the X'ai^na- 
vas. The RajS wrote several padasof great beauty. 

Raja Vir Ham vira of X’isnupur to whom a re- 
fere nee has already been made, composed many 
padas some of which we find in the Bhaktiratnskara 
by Narahari Chakravarti. 


Madhavi. 


Madhavl-a sister of ^ikl.i Mal.iii and a con- 
temporary of Chaitanya wro../^,/,;, under the name 
of Madhavi Das. She wa.s renowned for her piety 
and purity of life. 

This is. briefly, an ac count of only a few of the 
great masters of song.s who foHon -d ( 'haif anya Deva 
A brief notice of some mon Padakartas is t. be 
found in my Bengali work • Vangabha^a O Sahitya,' 

in the Bengali Encyclopmdia-tiH. Vivva Kosa and 

in e collection of songs in praise of Chaitanya 


Padamrita .Samudra. 
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Deva edited by the late Babu Jagatbandbu Bhadra 
and published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parifat, 
Calcutta. I give below a list of the Padakartas 
whose padas 1 have been able to collect up to the 
present with the number of padas they compo.sed. 


NAME. 


namk number 


UF Of- 

PADAS. ^ . 

A list of the 

Ananla Dds 

47 

Ananla Acharyya 

2 Pada- 

kartis* 

9 

Akvar dli 

I 

Atmarama Das 

Ananda Dds 

3 

Bhupati Nath 

7 

Bhu\aiia Das 

J 

Cliandi Das 

960 

Chandra i^ekhara 

3 

Champali Thakur 


Chudamant Das 

1 

Chaitanya Das 

*5 

^ankara Das 

4 

^achinanditna Das 

3 

^39! ^ekhara 

3 

^yama Chanda Das 

I 

^yama Das 

3 

^.yaniinanda 

7 

^iva Ray 

I 

C^ivaram Das 

25 

^ivananda 

4 

^iva Sahachari 

1 

^ivai Das 

7 

^rtnivasa 

3 

^rinivasacharyya 

2 

(]^rkhcra Kay 

176 

Oalapati 

I 

Dina Ghose 

1 

Dtnahtna Das 

3 

Dukhi Krisha Das 

4 

Dukhlni 

2 

Daivakinandana Das 

4 

I ^harania Das 

3 

Gatiguvinda 

1 

(iadadhara 

3 

(iiridhara 

1 

Gupta Das 

I 

Gokulananda 

1 

Gokula Das 

1 

Gopala Das 

6 

Gopala Bhatta 

2 

Gopfkanta 

I 

Gopiramana 

I 

Govardhana Das 

*7 

Govinda Das 

458 

Govinda Ghoi^a 

12 

Gourmohona 

2 

(joura Das 

2 

Gour Sundara 

3 

Gouri Das 

2 

Ghanardma Das 

M 

Ghana ^yama Das 

35 

Hari Das 

7 

Hari V'ailabha 

4 
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name. number name. number 

or PADAS. »•' padab. 


Hartrkri^ha Das 

2 

Jagadananda Das 

.*5 

Jngamohona Das 

2 

jnana Das 

194 

Ivavira 

I 

Kamarali 

1 

Kanu Das 

14 

Kaliki^orc 

179 

Krisna Das 

22 

Kri§na Prasad 

5 

Lochana Das 

30 

Madhu Sudana 

5 

Manohara Das 

6 

Madhava Das 

65 

Madliavi Das 

<7 

Murari Gupta 

5 

Mohona Das 

27 

Natavara 

I 

Nan da (Dvija) 

I 

Narasinha Das 

f 

Narottama Das 

61 

Nava Chandra I>ac> 

2 

Nasir Mamud 

I 

Nrisinha Deva 

4 

Paramananda Das 

12 

Phakir Havir 

I 

Raghu Nat ha 

3 

Rasamayi Da si 

1 

Rama Kanta 

i 

Rama Das 

2 

F’^ama Ray 

1 

Raja Sinha Bhupati 

4 


HarerSma Das 2 

Jajfannathii Das f> 

faykrisna D^s i 

Jnanaliari Das 2 

Kaviranjana 9 

Kaoai Das 4 

Kaniadeva i 

Kri?na Kanta Das 29 

Krisna Pramoda 2 

LaksnU Kanta Das i 

Mathura Das 1 

Mahe<,'a \'asu I 

.\radhava Ghosa 9 

Madhavacharyya 5 

Madhu 3 

Murari Das 1 

Mohani Da^ 4 

Xandana Das 1 

Xiyaiiananda Das 22 

Xarahari Das 22 

.Nava Kama Da> l 


Xaranarayan Hhupati i 
Xripati Sin ha 
Paraine<^'\vaf a l>fis 
ri'jimvara Dgs 
Hhatana 
Ra.samaya Das 
Kasika Das 
Rama Chandra Da 
Rami 

Radha Mohona 


1 

i 

0 

1 

2 

3 
6 

2 

»75 
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ftAMK. NUMBER 

NAME, 

.Vt MBER 

OF 

PADAii 

OF PAOAS 

Radha Vallabha 

29 

Radha Madhava 

1 

Ramananda 


Ramananda Das 

I 

Ramananda Vasu 

9 

Rupaii&r^vHn 

3 

Sadananda 

f 

Sa la vega 

i 

Sinha Bhupati 

7 

Sundara Das 

2 

Suvala 

1 

Sekha Jalal 

i 

Sekh Bilik 

I 

Sekh La! 

I 

Saiyad Martuja 

I 

I'ulas! Das 

I 

Udd!iava Das 

1 lO 

\'ala Deva 

I 

Valarama Das 


\'alai Das 


Vallabha Das 

26 

\‘amvl \’adana 

38 

\"asanta Ray 

33 

X'asudcva Gho$a 

>34 

\’ij«ayananda D§s 

f 

\ idyapati 

800 

Mndu Das 

4 

X'ipra Das 

6 

Vipra Dasa ( iliosa 

161 

X’l^vambhara Das 

2 

Vira Chandra Kar 

1 

\'ira Narayana 

2 

\’ira Vallablia Diis 

1 

\'ira Hanivira 

2 

Vaifriava Das 

27 

X’rindavana r>as 

30 

Vrajananda 

1 

^ adunandana 

95 

Vadu r<atha Das 


Yadupati 

1 

Ya^oraja Khan 

1 

Yadavendra 

3 

Next to Vidyapat 

i and Chancli Das, the following 

pada^kartas enjoy 

pr<ce 

dence for their poetical 

excellence and delineation of tender emotions 

• 

I. Govinda Das. 


7. Ananta Das. 


2. Jnana Das. 


8. Yadu Nandana 

Das. 

3. V'alarama Das. 


g. Variivl ^ adana. 


4. Ray ^ekhara. 


10. Vasu Ghosa. 


5. Ghana (Pyama. 


II. Narahari. 



6, Rai Vasanta. 

This pada literaJure is a miuc of poetry. It 
breathes freedom from the rigid style of the old 



The padas 
breathe a 
apirit of 
freedom. 


The advan- 
tas:e5 of 
adopting 
Brajabuii. 


The pada* 
kartas pre- 
fer Prakrl- 
ta forms. 
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writers who were always aiming at classical figures 
of speech. Here we find classical figures only 
occasionally, but more often the poets hit upon 
common-place objects and translate them intc^apt 
and happy similes. The style of the best amongst 
the pdda kartas is free from all slavish imitation of 
Sanskrit models and is full of appropriate homely 
words and happv turns ol expression taken from 
common lile which discovers the innate* strength 
of our language. By adopting the Braja Huli, 
the pada kartas not only made their language a 
fitter vehicle of tender thought, but gave scope for 
contributions to this literature by poets out-side* 
Bengal. Hence it is that we find the songs of 
Champatipati, a poet of southern India and of 
Madhavi and Rama Rai, who belonged to Orissa, 
collected in Bengali compilation of songs. These 
poets found’ it easier to adopt Bra^buli than 
Bengali, as the feyrmer had in it a profuse ad- 
mixture of Hindi which pt^ople* of parts of 
India spoke and understood. 

In an earlier chapt^^r of our history we have 
noticed that rustic songs such as Mfinik Chandra 
Rajar ^^77/ were full of common ])iace words taken 
from life. Tie writers of these roulcl not use 

Sanskritic expressions simply hecau?^e thev nere 
illiterate ; but the pada liter'^ture: of the Vai^havas 
abounds, as 1 have already said, in loose Prakrita 
forms- -not as a result of ignorance of Sanskrit, 
for these poets were almo all Sanskrit scholars, 
but because they had a finer power of perception 
as compared with the poets of the Sanskritic 
school and knew better than they, that the poetic 
vision must be supplied from life and not from 
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classical studies ^alone. They drew richly, more- 
over, from the living fotintain of love that was 

before them — in the ecstasies of C'haitanva’s divine 
love. 


As in style of ( omposition, so in iludr dc^srrip- 
tions of social lift*, the same spiiit of freedom 
dominates. In the po«‘tic literature of r|e Hindus, 
the fidelity of woman has always formed the loftiest 
them*' and has naturally suppliid the highest 
poetic inspiration. But \'ai.snava literature glories 
in Radha who breaks the sacr<^d ties of domt*stir 
lib* aiifl walks in the unrest rriln«*<l path of fr< edom 
from all sot iaf bondage* How crudd a sori^tx so 
rigidly fastidious in point of woman's honour ad- 
mire* Rad ha and allow h4*r such an tdevated 
plac e in lh'*ir litf‘rature The answer is a very 
siniph* one. Radha. as has b(*en a}n*ady said, is a 
religious symbol — a typilication of the fr(*e wor- 
ship o(T ‘red tn l!ie human >oul to (ind. In Bengali 
songs the spiritual signilicMiice of this symbol has 
been nade apparent by assoc hitii)ns uilh Chaitanya 
Deva — f^adha h sing been represented in them 
"*s the* very spirit of God-realisation manifested 
bv the grt*at dt'vott*e. 


The fasti* 
dious 
Hindu 
Socity and 
Radha« 


Resides, viewed in a spiritual light, domestic 
relationship lias bt?en given a greatly elevated 
place in the literature of the Vaishavas. In the 
parent, in the child, in the frit nd and in all 
around us, it is the same benign hand that the 
Vai 9 fiavas mark, ofTcring love and unsolicited 
service to us. Domestic ties are therefore sacred 
to them. Their literature is a history of this all- 
sacrificing disinterested love. 


Domestic 
relation* 
ship Elveu 
a high 
place. 



Nothing 
In return. 


The collec- 
tion of 
padas. 


Pada- 

Samudra* 


Padamrita 

Samu<fra. 
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Nothing in return Ls its motto. The flower 
that defuses its sweet scent does not want any 
return, nor do the rays of tin* sun that warm you, 
nor the air which you breatl>e — without wliich you 
cannot live for a moment, and all this represents 
the sort of love which a real lover must have 
for the world. Those who want return in love and 
consider it a marketable commodity are not privi- 
legcd to have access into the />ada literature of 
the Vaisnavas. When poor Radhs was dying — 
being forsaken by Kri§ha. she tells Vrinda “ Say no 
cruel words to him. His fare beautiful as the 
moon will turn pale, if you use rude words. My 
heart breaks at the tiiought of it.” Yet no one 
could be more cruel than was Kri$na to Radha 1 
This may be denominated mere srntin>entalisin and 
be unacceptable to the materialistic mind. Hut the 
Vaisnavas aspire to pi.u'li>ing an absolutely resign- 
ed love in lift?, whi( h unnumbered woes to 
poison it unless we srr . \ . rv thing iii the spirit of 
such love. 

Of the collections of padas by tht* Vai^hava- 
masters the most bulky is reported to be Pada- 
samudra, compiled Manohara Das in the middle 
of the i6th century. It is said to contain 15000 
padas. This vast collection hn«? not vH seen the 
light and the only manuscript copy of the wwk of 
which we have Iieard, wa , with the late Haradhana 
Bhaktinidhi of Vadanganj'< in the district of Hughli. 

He used to send me songs copied from tlie work now 
andtlum, but sine f' hisdratli I have not been able to 
trace the Ms. The next collet tion Padamfita- 
Samudra was made by Radha Mohona Thikur, 
j^randson of ^rJnivas At haryya towards the end 
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of the t6th century, 7 he learned compiler affixed 
Sanskrit annotations to the Bengali padas in his 
collection thereby showing great scholarship. 'T'he 
annotations are named as the MahabhavSnusari- 
tika- rhere are many smaller t ollcctions some 
of which enjoy great popularity, such as Padakalpa- 
latika by Goura Mohana Das, Gita Chintamahi* by Smaller 
Hari Vallabha, Gita Chandrodaya by Narahari 
Cliakravartl, Pada Chintamahimala by Prasada Das, 

Rasainanjarl by Pftamvara Das» Llia Samudra, 
Padarnavasaravali, (iita Kalpaialika and other 
works by unknown compilers. 

But we have not yet named the collection which 
is the best of them ali, and deservedly enjoyes the 
greatest popularity. It is l^adakalpataru by Vai§- *^*^*rJJ**^** 
hava Deis. X’ai^hava Dss, lit. .servant of the 
Vai^havas, is the title wliich the compiler adopted 
in token of humility. His name wa> Gakulfinanda 
Sen and be was a Vaidya by caste. He was an 
inhabiiant of Tena Vaidvapura in the district of 
Burdsvan and he compiled his work early in the 
i8th century. 


It would be ditticult to recover Padasamudra 
which is by far the greatest collection of the Vai?- 
hava songs. Of the rest Padamritasamudra by 
Radha Mohon rhakur is a much smaller collection 
than Padakalpataru ; but the compiler has inserted 
in it more than 400 padas composed by himself 
whice is too large a number to find place in the 
collection if we consider their poetic excellence. 
In the larger collection by Vai?hava Das we find 
only 27 padas of his own and these he was bound 
to insert as prelinunary padas in honour of the 



A classi- 
fication of 
the finer 
emotions. 


Vaisnava 
Das^s 
account of 
himself. 
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great Vai?ftava masters. Pada Chintamani though 
a very small collection is a singularly fine one 
containing 351 padas. The only deflect of this 
work lies in the anxiety of the compiler to select 
p^das which please the enr in preference to those 
n hich appeal to the heart. 


The Padakalpatarii is a collection of 3,101 
padas and is divided into four ^akhas or Chapters. 
The first chapter contains 1 1 paHavns or sub- 
chapters. The number of padas in them is 265. 
The second chapter has 24 pal lavas with 351 padas. 
The third has 31 pa I lavas witii 965 padas and the 
fourth chapter 36/>/7//r/7V7.v and with i^zo pailas. The 
classification is made in tin* order in which emo- 
tions grow and develop in the heart. I'he subtletv 
and fineness ol this clas>ilication will interest the 
student of F\vcholugy. I hough the compiler has 
followed the rules ot rhetoric in ilu* clcissitication 
of the songs, the ''cuig> tiiemsi lves are not directed 
by rhetoric, but come from tbe heart of the 
poet.-, direct and appeal to the heart of the !t‘ad<Ts, 


In the prcliminarv account jriven by Xai^hav.a 
Dss in his Pailikaipataru wtr lind the followii,.. 
lines; — 

w I Aciiaryva was horn 

Radha Mohana Thakur U i,.. ran describe: the noble 
qualities that lie possessed. He was a second 


* / 


CV 'vSlg ^4*1 II 


C2i!:49 , 
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incaroation of I^Irntvas Acharyya and his heart 
was the true home of love for C'haitanya. Radha 
Mohana Thakiir compiled a collei tion of padas 
known as f’adamntasamudra (a song-ocean of 
nector). I ns<r<J to sing the padas fro;i that work 
and was greatly interested in them. 1 travelled in 
varioii.s countries and collected other padas includ- 
ing those found in the Padamritasatnudra in my 
work- He was iny model and 1 compiled my book 
after his work and named it Padakalpataru. 

flfftin VISITS (Pive npf B 

Hpri *1^7^ mr ’fta? vftnn i 
^ Tt?1 ®Tr>ti H 
SR ' 

>ai^R ’ll! -- 

jat 5rf^ ’in i " 

Pafla No. 3.031. Padakalpatai u. 



Ctiaitanya 
did not 
organise 
the Vais ha- 
va society. 


The idea of 
equality 
and 

freedom. 


The Bud- 
dhist 
masses. 


Supplementary Notes 

TO 

CHAPTER V. 


Chaitanya Deva himselr was not the organiser 
of the Vaisnava community that afterwards sprang 
up in Bengal. In fact it was not his mission to 
make codes and regulations for tfie guidance 
of a small community. He spoke for all men, 
lived for all men, and lost In the love of God as he 
was, he was not at all actiiated hv any desire of a 
secular kind, to establish a communitv and claim 
the glory of being its loundcr. But a great idea — 
the idea of equality and freedom — was put into a 
stereotyped and orthodox society. I'hc Chandals 
and the Farias felt that the\ w( re no heriditary 
bondsmen; — ilieljudrai fell (hat the Brahmins were 
not the only souls priviieoej to interpret tfic truths 
of religion, treeing theinse'lves troni the iron gri|> 
of Brahmanic rule and the tr.'immtrls ot monastic 
codes, the people of all casti s gave qu>ck response 
to the call from the new <’r*.ier that was being 
formed. In the Buddhistic age fallen \^omen and 
men who had lost their caste, flocked to the sanctuary 
of the viharas and .shaving their heads as a sign of 
penitence became monks and nuns. On the re- 
vival of Hinduism the portals of society were 
closed against this class of peopi,. and they had 
no /o<ux staniH in tin- land of (heir hirtli. after the 
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fall of the Buddhistic monasteries. These men and 
women heard of the great idea of universal love 
preached by iht^ Vai?havas who had raised the 
flag of equality for all men and they quickly res- 
ponded to the call. Chaitanya Deva lived at F^uri 
for the last 18 years of his iif«^ and all this time 
he dwell on man’s relation to (jod and showed the 
power and beauty of the Divine grace, by his 
own life and example. In Khardaii and ^antipur. 
however, Xilyananda and Advaitach^i vya initiated 
a great movement for organising the \ aisnava 
community on a new basis. I'he plar<* is still 
pointed out at Khardah where 1200 Xadas or 
shaven men and \adies or shaven women — 
the Buddhist Bhik^us and !^hik§unies came to the 
great V'ai^nava apostle Nityananda and surrendered 
themselves tt» him. He lOok them into his new 
ordfT. S-i gla<l nere these people at being admit- 
ted to the new order, that they have* since held a 
mc/a at Khardah every year in eommemoration of 
the fvent. NitySnanda is justly called patifa 
pnvana or a friend of the fallen ” owir.g to his 
sympathetic attitude towards the ont-castes. The 
fallen women of Hindu society also, against whom 
it has always closed its gate with iron bars, found 
a place in the Vaisfiava community. Widow 
marriage is allowed amongst the lay \"ai?havas. 
who override all considerations of caste ; in fact 
it is forl>idden to ask a Vai9nava to what caste he 
had belonged before he accepted the \'ai?nava faith. 
With what indignation the Hindu society looked 
upon this movement maybe seen from the following 
slokas in Tantraratnakar. Vatuka Bhairava asked 
Ganadeva if the great demon Tripurfisura killed by 
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^iva was altogether aunihilatecl or still lived in the 
form of a spirit, Ganadeva answered. 

*“ The great demon TVipurasnra being killed by 
^iva reduced himself into thn^e parts in great rage, 
ar.d devised many plans for the overthrow of 
the ^aiva religion, and for misguiding the people 
and taking vengence on the followers of ^iva. 
The hrst part appeared in the womb of ^achl 
Devi and came into the world as Chaitanya ; 
the second part was incarnated in Nityananda 
who weilded a great pow(T and th<' third 
as Advaita. Assuming these three forms this 
lord of the demons came to earth in the Kali Yuga 
and deluded the world by teaching effeminacy.’' — 
effeminacy because Chaitanya Deva did not re- 
cognise such cruel rites in religion as human or 
animal sacrifices, but tauglit that one should know 
his sins and in a truly penitent spirit approach his 
God with tears ! The Vaishavas abstain* d from 
fish and meat altogether an^I from all intoxicating 
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drugs and liquors : they were thus effeminate in 
the eyes of those who dr^ink wine, took g&njd, ate 
all kintls of meat and Wf*re followers of kapaliks — 
those dreadful people who rould perpetiate the 
most heinous crimes without a blush. 

The lav Vai^navas as a retort < omposed slokas An incar* 
to prove that Chailanya was Visnu inrarnateo in 
the flesh and inlttrpolated them in the manuscripts of 
the Vsm ina Purdh i, the Vayu I^u*aha, the Nfiradiya 
Puraha, the Bhovifva Purina, the Matsya PurSna, the 
Vi-jthu Jamala, th(‘ Garuda f\iraha. the \'ishu PurEna, 
tiie Kurma Purafia, the Dev! Puraha. the Skanda 
PurSha, the \"almiki PurSha, the Nrisinha Puiaha, 
and in the Mahabharata. These slokas signify in 
the form of a prophecy that God will be incarnated 
in Chaitanya Dc'va in kali vt^t^a 

The activity with which the N'ai^navas proceed- 
ed with their task of reforming society was re- 
markable. There is no sphere of Bengali life 
which does nor bear the 'itamp of their influence. 

At early dawn in llv winter- months every village 
in Bengal resounds with the klrtans of a elass of 
Vai^havas called the VairSgies who visit every 
house, from the hut of the rustic to the palace 
of the Raja, calling upon all to rise from their 
bed and oflfer thanks to God, as another day 
has dawned. Amongst the Tipras, a hill-tribe 
living in the hills of Tippera, who speak broken 
Bengali, 1 found in circulation such learned Vai?- 
nava works as the Chaitanya CharitEmfita and the 
Chaitanya Bhfigavata. Many of these men w^r 
tilak marks like the Vai^navas, and the Manipurians 
are all zealous followers of the creed of Chaitanya 
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Deva. The people of OrissS are more devoted 
followers of Chaitanya Dcva than even the Ben- 
gaiees. TheVai?navas were anxious to do away 
with the pride of caste altogether. The Pada- 
kartfis and other authors amongst the Vai^havas 
have adopted the title of Dfis or servant in the place 
of their family surnames as a mark of humility. 
ThL word Dss in the orthodox society of Bengal is 
exclusively used bv castes inferior to the Brahmins. 
But in the Vaisnava literature all good Brahmins, 
not to speak of the inferior castes, delight in calling 
themselves ‘Das* and thereby eliminate the titles 
indicating their family status; this has often made it 
exceed! rigly difficult for us to lind out to what ca.ste 
or family a certain author amongst the \’a?ihavas 
belonged. 

The whole of the old B<*ngali literature sub- 
sequent to Chaitanya Deva bears the mark of the 
influence of the \'aisnava«^. I'he original Kamfiyana 
by Krittivas is lost, but fnHu fragmentary manus- 
cripts of the i6th Cf’ntury that iiave c ome to hand, 
we may surmise that the port conformed to the 
original epic uf V^slmiki timugh he considerably 
abridged it ; ihe interpolating hands of later writers 
are, however, distinctly tracf*ab!e in the subsequent 
manuscripts and in the modernised version of the 
work wffiich is found in the market. In this book 
we find the R 8 k 9 asas or demons metamorphosed 
into saints and Vai9navas, In the whole range of 
our literature we can scarcely find a more curious 
matter than this transformation by Vaisnava poets 
of the Rsk§asas of the kfimayana. In the original 
epic of Valmiki they are great warriors,— fighting 
to the last on the battle-field with unflit^ching 
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heroism. But in the modern editions of Krittivdsa's 
Ranifl rana we frcquvntly meet a great R&k^asa 
on the battle field with the spirit of a devout 
Vai;?nava ; he sees in RSma an incarnation of 
God, and when such a feeling dominates in his 
mind the battle field is naturally transformed 
into a pulpit and sermons and hymns become 
the order of the day. ViravShu a Rak^asa. son 
of Ravana has come to fight with Rama in the 
battle field. Here is the description ; — From the 
back of the elephant Viravahu beholds Rama. 
His human form with dark blue complexion — 
the colour that we find in a fresh tuft of grass — 
is simply a ineisk to conceal his divinity. His locks 
hang in beautiful curls and his forehead is large. 
His demeanour is quiet and he is kind to all. The 
marks of (flag). (ihunder-bolt). and of 

(hook) — indicJitive ol divine power — are 
distinct in his person. The bow in his hand is of 
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wonderful strut^ure, and in all parts of his body 
are visible the marks of the great God Vi?nu. On 
seeing these signs Viravahu was convinced that 
Rama was Vi^nu himself ; he threw away the bow 
from his hand and coming down from his elephant 
prostrated himself with closed palms before Rftma 
and said in great humility, ‘ / am a poor being, 
O Lord, have mercy on me. All praise be to thee 
O Rama — the refuge of the world. I hou that art 
truthful and master of thy passions,--- an incarna- 
tion of Vi§nu, to thee I make my obeisance. Thou 
art the first principle of the universe and in thee 
rests the phenomenal world. The (iods ot the 
Trinity form a part of thee. The Wilas Sama, Rika, 
Yaju and Atharva have all originated from thee, 
O Lord. It is not in my ))ower to describe thy 
infinite attributes. 

Tarani Sen, another Rak.sa.sa warrior < omes 
with the //7ai marks and Rama's name stamped all 
over his body like a trin* Vaisnava ; anii even the 
great Ravana addressed R§ma, his fot*, with closed 
palms,* “ I have conimitlt‘d endiess sins . pardon me, 
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0 Lord.” This may look odd, but one thing ought 
to be borne in mind in order to understand the 
situation. Faith in the incarnation of God was 
the dominant idea of that age in Btmgal. Jf it 
were possible for us to realise the | sychological 
condition of a soul who fervently believed that the 


person before him was God himself, God who 
created the universe — the all merciful divinity in 
human flesh before him — what else could he do than 
sing his praises in devout worship as Viravahu or 
Tarani Son did. In Bengal the j)eoples’ mind at 
the lime was full of tiie God-man Chaiianya wiu) 
had passed away liiio a heavenly vision, jagsi, 
Mddhai, Blulapantha, and Xarofi. great moral 
wrecks who could not resist the '^p-*!! ot his faith 
and bera'ae converts to the creed of love, — 
shape to tin* character of the Kaksasas of the 
Rdmdv^iha and the old mvtholo<;v revived bv a new 
touch of living histoi y. The infidels hgured as 
demons, and the battle-field was tiansformed into 
the sctme of their reformation. The great person- 
ality )f Chaitanya with hi- overflowing faith in 
God figic*cd as he incarnation of Visnu and 
modelled the Rama of old Valmiki in a new shape 
'Phusthe material of the epic was curiously recast to 
form a new page of history, and all the incongruities 
and odilities which may striki' us, become clear 
when we understand why the Kgmdyaha in this garb 
allracled tlie people of Bengal. — the change being 
form a battle-field to the Sankritana ground, from 
animosity to love, from fiction to reality. 

In the songs of Uma which form a part of ^akta 
literature, we find one poet* describing her as 
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Vil^nava going to gostha or the meadows to lend the cows. 

feature is evidently attributed to In r in imita* 
Literature Kri^na's gostha \ the tender sentiments 

of Yav^odfi are not unoften attributed to Menaks. 
mother of Uma in the literature of the ^ak^*il^. 

We find the yiva of the Vedas transformed into 
an altogether different God in the Puranas. iVew 
features were added to his character uhich belong- 
ed to Buddha and thus he was represented in a 
light which satisfied the requirements of a particular 
period when Buddhistic ideas predominated. This 
process of continually remodelling the gods in ac- 
cordance witli the demands of particular epochs of 
Indian religious history, continues up to the present 
day, and it is this genius of tiie people of Bengal for 
giving a shape to the hoary gods of the Hindu- 
pantheon suitable to the tastes of the times, that 
keeps u{) a perennial flow of inspiration derived 
from the particular form of religion that may be 
prevalent at the time, ^iva himself takes on the 
Vai?nava stamp in some ol the songs composed 
in his honour after the ad'ent of Chaiianya Deva, 

W e quote a song below to illustrate this ; — 

* '' ^iva losing all consciousness by taking drugs, 
dances in the company of ghost* His horn 
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sweetly sounds the name of Kri^na. *Dhustura 
flowers adorn his ears ; and his eyes ha^e a mad 
look from taking Dhusiura drug; his robe of tiger- 
skin is falling off from him.*’ 

This dance of ^iva is quite distinct from the 
destructive dance oi the Kudra D^na of the \^e<ias. 

The dancing descrihe<l in this remir is iis 

rather of the dance of Chaitanya Deva in his 
spiritual ecstasy. The look of madness, the 
repeating of Krisha’s name, the loose robes. — the 
company of low-caste people who joined in his 
processions, as represented by the ghosts of (Jiva, 
all significantly point to the X’ai^hava influence, 
witlioiit which this (lanc(‘ of ^iva becomes mt:?n- 
ingless : it is a dance in spiritual ecstasy and 
should not be confounded with the dance of the 
destroyer of th<! universe that Qiva originally was. 

^iva's love for drugs in this soi^g symbolises the 
excess of emotion verging on madness which 
cluirai teri7.es the V^aishava dance in a Sankirtana 
party 

Thu; we sec that Vaisnavism influenced the 
society of Bengal in all iir different sections ; 
neither ^aktas nor ^aivas could resist that influ- 
ence The prevailing creeds strengthened them- 
selves by a^similation of the attractive features of 
their more successful rival, such as has gone on 
from the beginning in Hindu society. 

During the Paurfinic renaissance Bengali litera- The apolo* 

,, gy of the 

ture had not yet reached the stage when scholars vernacular 
could undertake writing in that language without oothors. 
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some sort of apology. The acJivilics of those 
who translated Sanskrit works into Bengali were 
employed in diverse chnnnels, nnd irorks of great 
literary merit and scholarly patience had been 
already produced in our tongue : but in the vast 
literature belonging to the Pautsnic Renaissance 
we scarcely come across one work in which its 
author does not refer to a command from a god 
to undertake a work in Bengali— communicated 
to him in a dream, — as if the stigtna of such a 
humble undertaking would be removed by attri* 
billing it to divine inspiration. The authors of 
Dharma Mangala specially an. fond of describing 
such dreams. In one of these the god Dharma is 
said not only to have direcO*d its author to under- 
take a Bengali poem in his honour but to have 
condescended so far as to supply him with the ink, 
pen and paper for the purpose. The autlu>rs seem 
to have been always in gr<.*at apprehension of 
what people might say of their adoption of the 
popular dialect for wrltmg books ; and in their 
dreams, we feel this throbbing pulse of fear, and 
an anxiety to prove to their honest, god-fearing 
and credulojs countrymen that they hatf'only acted 
under heavenly commands, which tlicv were bound 
to obey. 

Vaisfiava literature is fr<^e from such preten- 
sions. No writer amongst lh<‘ Vai^navas refers 
to dreams. Bengali languagt* was no patois to 
them. The language in which Chaitanya spoke,— 
in which in yet earlier times Chandidis had 
written, was sacred in their eyes. Some of the 
Vai§hava works in Bengali such as the Padamfha- 
samudra by ^riniv^s Achfirvya and Chaitanya 
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Charitimritaby Kri^AaDas Kaviraja have appended 
to them scholarly Sanskrit annotations, and Nara- 

hari Chakra vartr tn his Bhaktiratnakara quotes 
Bengali verses from the works of the preceding 
writers as authority. Bengali was thus raised to 
the same literary status by the Vai^havas as the 
Pall language was by the Buddhists, and no apology 
is put forward by renowned Sanskrit scholars such 
as Kri^na Das Kaviraja, and Narahari Chakravarti, 
for adopting Bengali as their vehicle in conveying 
the loftiest thoughts on \^edanta Philosophy and 
other serious subjects. 

Bengal was during this period the scene of 
animated disputes between ^aktas and Vai^navas. 
The Vai^Aavas would not name the ^ava flower 
because it was the favourite of Kali* the goddess 
of the Qaktas. They called it ed- The word Kali, 
which also means ink, they would not use as it was 
the name of the goddess ; they coined the word 
saAa: to signify ink. The ^aktas, on the other 
hand, would vilify the Vai?navas by all means 
that lay rn their power. Narottama Vilas has a 
passage describing how the ^aktas went to the 
Kali’s temple and prayed that she might kill the 
followers of Chaitanya Deva that very night. 
When the great Narottama Das died, a body of 
(paktas followed his bier clapping and hissing as a 
sign of their contempt for the illustrious dead. 
Here is a satirical poem written by a ^akta poet 
about the followers of Chaitanya Deva, 

What a set of evil doers has God created in 
these fools of pretenders who call themselves 
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the followers of Chaitanyal They say 'O tong^ue, 
take the name of Chaitanya ' and this is their 
prayer. When they name Nityananda they roll 
in the dust to signify their devotion. In the name 
of Chaitanya they call upon 36 castes to dine 
in the same place ; and the pariah, the washerman, 
the oilman and the kotal, sit down cheerfully 
to dinner without observing any distinction of 
castes. They cannot bear to see a Ve/a leaf or a 
yava flower, the ever\ sight throws them into hyste- 
rical fits. If they hear the word Kfili uttered by 
any one they shut their ears with their hands. 
They pay one rupee and four annas to a Vai^hava 
priest and marry a widow with children ; and in 
their community a Mahomedan enjoys precedence 
in regard to caste being regarded as kulin ! Their 
prayer is ‘ Praise be to Kri?ha, ^rlnivas, VidySpati 
and Nitai Das ^ and they all have the conceit of 
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being profound scholars. Some of them very 
learnedly agree that the shrine of Vadarika is good 
for nothing; it is worth a kachu (Arum Colocasiay* 

The above satire levels itself at three points of 
Vaifhavism with which the orthodox community 
was particularly disgusted ; the first is the upsetting 
of the rules of caste, the second is remarriage of 
widows in the lower ranks of the Vai^navas ; the 
third is their utter disregard for gastric ordinances, 
and disownment of the sanctity of shrines- 

The Vai^hava singers took the country by 
surprise by their composition of the Manoharsahi 
tune. P'or pathetic chant of tender sentiments 
and for cadence and soul-stirring effects, the 
Manoharsahi tunc is without its rival in the Indian 
musical system. As in their ways and views of 
life the Vai^havas broke down the conventions of 
ages and displayed originality and freedom, so 
in thier kirtana songs they rejected the time- 
honoured musica^l tunes and modes which were so 
greatly favoured by the leading singers of fashion* 
able society, and introduced a new tune — the 
Manoharsahi — ^full of strange modulations, which 
sounds like a cry from the depths of the soul and 
appeals to the heart by its tender wail, bringing 
tears to the eyes of the hearers often without 
words. This is the tune adopted in the Vai?hava 
kir tanas where the singers' voice set at naught the 
hard and fast rules of the stereotyped six Ragas 
and thirty six Raginies of Indian music and flowed 

I” 
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into new forms. It delights the ear and overflows 
the heart with soft emotions — like the tender wail 
of the soul of woman uttered in song and expressed 
in heavenly pathos. The kirtaniya or head* 
singer stands in the midst of his party and describes, 
for instance, the Mathur or the story of Krieha 
deserting Vrindavana; his voice trembles as a 
creeper trembles in the breeze, and he paints in 
words set to music liovv the trees of the Vrinda 
groves looked as if they wept, being wet with 
dews; how being unable to follow KrifAa, as 
their roots were fixed to the soil, they moved 
with their boughs in the direction of Mathura ; how 
the cows, stood dumb as if they were painted on 
the air with tears flowing from their eyes, and did 
not graze ; — how the murmurs of the Jumna 
sounded like a deep anthem that rent the heart. 
The shepherd-god left for ever the Vrinda groves, 
reducing it to a scene of desolation and making 
his loves and games a tragedy of the deepest 
woe. When the master-singer sings, the musicians 
of his party stop plasing, and other singers 
wait for the direction of their leader which 
is often intimated by a wave of the hand ; even 
the sweet violin stops when the master-singer 
alone holds the audience spell-fiound and captivates 
their souls by singing the padas of the old roasters. 
When a particular stage is arrived at he gives a 
signal and his party catches the last line of the 
song and resumes the music. Thus the master- 
singer with intervals of music in chorus resumes 
the thread of his tale, stage by stage, and brings to 
completion the whole episode of a story from the 
Rhagavata. 
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In a work called Chaitanya Cbandrodaya Tfea 
Kaumudi written by Prema Das about the year 
1715 A.D., it is related that king Pratapa Rudra of a»aa»~«f 
Orissa was very much moved by the kirtana spngs 
sung by the sankirtana party of Chaitanya D^a. 

In reply to a question put by that monarch, Gmpi 
Nath Acharyya told him that kirtana songs origin- 
ated with Chaitanya Deva. 

We are not, however, prepared to accept this 
statement as true. Long before Chaitanya DeVa, 
in the Court of King Lak^mana Sen, some favourite 
tunes of Bengali kirtana were adopted for singing 
the songs of the poet Jaya Deva, and latterly the 
songs of Chandl Drs and Vidyapati began to be 
sung in some of the best modes of Manohara Saoi 
kirtana. These poets had preceded Chaitanya 
Deva by nearly a hundred years. 

But the Bengali kirtana songs and some of the 
popular tunes in which they are sung, were, we 
believe, of an yet earlier origin. They were started 
by the singers of the glories of king Mahipal in the 
loth century and contributed to by the Buddhist 
Mahayanists who had already developed the 
Bnakti-cult. Mahamahopadhyaya HaraPrasada^astri 
says on this head “ The songs of Mahipal have 
already been spoken of. Buddhist songs in Bengal 
became the fashion of the day. This was, I believe, 
the begining of kirtana songs. Kri?bachtryya or 
Kahna wrote his celebrated Dohas, his songs and 
commentaries about this period. There were 
several writers of Dohas and Saliajiya sect of 
Buddhism used to sing Buddhist songs in Bengali 
throughout the country. Lui, Kukkuri, Birna, 

Gah^ari, Caitela, Bbcsukru, Kahna, Dombi, Mohiiita, 
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Saraha^ Dheguna, Santi, Shade, Taindaka, Ranto^ 
Kaftkana, Jayananda, Dhamma and Savara sang 
kirtana songs to the willing ears of Bengali 
peasants and Bengali artisans/^* 

though we would thus admit the priority of the 
claims of the Buddhists regardingthe invention of 
some'^f the tunes of kirtana songs, yet there is no 
doubt that these were restricted to a very narrow 
circle of men. The popularity and development 
of kirtana in all its charming forms, especially in 
the composition of the Manohara Sahi tune, belong- 
ed undoubtedly to the Vaisnavas. Manohara Sahi 
rapidly attained a luxuriant growth under the 
fostering attention paid to it by the followers of 
Chaitanya Deva. So we need not wonder that in 
the popular notion the credit of oiiginating kirtana 
is ascribed to them. 

We shall here proceed to give a brief history of 
kirtana in Bengal. 

There are four kinds of kirtana. i. Gadfina- 
Hati 2. Reneti. 3. Mandar^ri, 4. Manohara Sahi. 

The names are taken ;roin those of the places 
in which particular kirfanas originated and flourish- 
ed. Galana Hat i.s in the district of .Maldah, 
Reheti in Midnapur, Mandaran in Katak and 

Manohara Sahi is a Perganna in the district of 
Burdwan. 

Manohara Sahi was created by a clever com- 
bmation of the different tunes of the three other 

kinds of ktrfana -, it was therefore a later growth. 

The composition produced a singular melody and 


Preface to Ram Charita by Sandhyaka*a Nandi 
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thus Manohara Sfihi quickly surpassed the rest and 
caught the popular fancy. The four recognised 
centres of Manohara Sahi kirtana are the villages 
Kahdra and Teora, in Burdwan, Manadala in 
Birbhum, and Tefia in Mursidabad. It is believed 
that a musician named Ganga Narayaft Chakravarti, 
a Vaijhava of Teora, inventi^d the Manohara Sahi 
by a skilful manipulation of the different tunes in 
which kirtana songs were sung at his time and 
that latterly Mahgala Thakur, a disciple of Chaitanya 
Deva’s companion Gadadhara contributed to its 
development and generally improved it. 

Here is a list of some of the celebrated singers 
of Manaharsahi kirtana (from the 15th century 
down to our own times). 

I. Ganga Narayan CHakravarti ar. inhabitant of Teora (Burdwan) 

II, V<adana CHand Thakura 
j. Chandra Shekhera Thakura 


of Payer (Birbhum). 

^ of Mereta (Burdwan). 

I i»f Mayna Dal (Btrbhum). 

... ot Kandra (Burdwan). 

... of Panch Thupi (Miiridabad). 
... of Kandi (Mursidabad). 

^ of Panthuli (M'ursidabad). 

I of Sinhari (Mursidabad). 

... of Safi (Mursidabad). 

... ot Soanipur (Mursidabad). 

22. Gopal Das — This singer intro - 
dured the fashion now in 
vogue of adding ea.sy Bengali 
verses to explain the deeper 
meaning ol the Vaisnava 
sonffs. esperiatly those in 
Brajabuli which is hard for 
the people to understand. 

The maditlofis are called 


4. Shamananda Thakura 

5. Pulina Chanda Thakura 

6. Hari ^..ala Thakura 

7 Vamshi Das Thakura 
B. Nimai Chakravarti 
9. Hara Dhana Ua^ 

10. Dina Doyal Das 

11. Ramananda Mitra 

12. Rasik La] Mitra 

13. V'anamalt Thakura 

14. Krishna Kanta I>as 

15. Damudar Kundu 

16. Krishna Hari Hazra 

17. Krishna Doyal Chandra 

18. Rama Baneriea 

19. Mahananda Mazumder 

20. Swam pa La) Thakura 

21. Vtswarupa Goswamt 
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(1H« elphebc^ in the 
pOpnlsr ksgeage, and Gopal 
Das was known as “ Akharia . . * 

Gopai *' for this innovation of Batipur (Morsidabad) 


23, Gopat Chakravarti 

24, Gopi Babaji 

25, Nitai Das 

26, Nanda Das 

27, Anwragi Das 
2^ Sujan Mallik 

29. Krishna Ktshore Sarkar 

30. Rusik Das (livinjf) son 
Anuragi Das (No. 27) 

Sudha Krishna Mitra (living) 


31. 

32. 

33 - 


... of Paraj (Mursidabad). 

...of Kota (Mursidabad). 

... of Tantipara (Birbhum). 

... of Maro (Birbhum), 

...of Dakhinkhanda Mursidabad* 
... Viranpur (Mursidabad). 

... Kenchotali (Nadia), 
of 

... of Dakhinkanda Mursidabad. 
of Maisa Dal (Birbhum). 


Pandit Adwait Das 
(living) 

Siva Kirtaniya (living) 


Babaji 

... Kasimbazar. 

... of Kushthia (Nadia). 


Of the living klrtaniyss three are admittedly 
superior to the rest. Their names in order* of 
merit may be thus put. 1. Pandit Adwaita DSs 
Babaji of Kasimbazar. II. ^ivu Kirtaniya of 
Ku?thia. III. Rasika Das of Dak?inkhanda 
(Mursidabad), 


I heard three years ago the kiriana songs of ^ivu 
kirtaniya, one of the three great singers mentioned 
above. He sang one of those celestial songs which 
are inspired by deep love. Qivu himself was over- 
powered with emotion when he described Mithur ; 
his voice with its tender modulations and inimitable 
wail touched the heart of the audience, as his own 
heart was touched. Wehi ard the sor.gs in the house 
of Mr. G. N. Tagore, Calcutta, but the audience fell 
themselves to be in the Vrinda groves all the while, 
whither ^ivu had translated them, by calling up a 
perfect vision of the deserted scenes of the shrine. 


The kiriana songs were once a madness in 
Bengal, and even now they carry great favour with 
a certab section of our community. The smgers 
are generally acquainted with scholarly Vaisftava 
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works. They commit to memory most of the 
padas of the Vai^Aava-masters and it U the people 
of this class who have be^n supplying the noblest 
ideas of self-sacrificing love to rural Bengal for 
more than 350 years. 


In a fjteviouii chapter ! referred to the kathakas^ 
or professional narrators of stories. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the great influence which they 
wield over the masses. They narrate stories in 
the vernacular, from the Bhagavata, the Ramay^ha, 
and the Mahahharata and intersperse their narration 
with songs which heighten the effect of their des- 
cription. The deep religious ideas which underlie 
the stories are discussed at intervals by the kathaka 
and no ont can be successful in this profession un- 
less he is endowed with oratory, a sweet voice, and 
the power of raising tender emotions in the mind 
of his audience. We can trace the custom of such 
narration as early as the times of the Ramayaha ; 
it may be even earlier ; w^e find Valmiki who 
lived many thousand years ago n fer to a class 
of people whose avocation it was to narrate stories 
(See Ayodhya kanda, Chap. 69.) ; but the manner in 
which the modern kathakas deliver stories with 
the object of imparting religious instructions and 
inspiring devotional sentiments in Bengal is derived 
from the Vai9havas. There are formulae w^hich every 
kathaka has to get by heart, — set passages describ- 
ing not only ^iva, Lak^mi, Vl^hu, Kri^na, and 
other deities, but also describing a tow^i, a battlefield, 
morning, noon and night and many other subjects 
which incidentally occur in the course of the 
narration of a story. These set passages are com- 
posed in Sanskritic Bengali with a remarkable 
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jingle of consonances the effect of which is quite 
extraordinary. I quote here some of these 
passages. 

Description of a dark nigrht; 

* “ It is the depth of night : — an impenetrable 
darkness pervades all objects, — the lily droops, and 
the fragrance of the kumuda flower delights us,— the 
sound of beetles rise from the earth ; — the birds 
are silent for a time and a ru'twork of stars is 
spread over the firmament. The woman who 
secretly goes to meet lier lover is awe-struck in 
this thick darkness, and, losing her way, stops at 
every step and proceeds with difficulty ; in the deep 
shade of the forest move the tiger, the bear and 
other ferocious animals in search of prey. At 
such quarter of the night, the cries of the jackals 
break the slumbers of lovers who wake for a 
moment to listen, and again fall asleep in each 
other^s arms.^' 

’sf.i fw^^fli^tfirarsnr -*ff® 

I ’tTta, 

^ i sjfj? inn 

ift* 

vf’si’P'ra igini '8?r ftwr inn 
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The descriptions are often highly poetic, and 
produce almost a pictorial effect on the mind. 
Thus in the description of noon* The buffaloes 
and bears dipping themselves in a pool doze with 
half-closed e^es^'orin that of a cloudy day; — t 
The eastern sky is radiant with the bow of Indra, 
(the rainbow), it appears as if the god himself 
comes riding on his elephant — the clouds, and 
tw^anging his great bow. A shooting light dazzles 
the eye as his thunder falls, the storm roars and 
the terrible sound frightens the traveller, — the birds 
in great alarm flock around the trees and raise a 
confused chatter^^ and in similar descriptions pictures 
of Indian scenes with wdiich we are all familiar are 
instantly recalled to the mind. 

But the descriptions cf gods by far excel the 
rest and posstrss a peculiar charm with the Hindus. 
The words are so cleverly strung together as to 
create visions of sublimity and beauty by asso- 
ciation. 


JNoon. 


A cloudy 
day. 


I have a book of formuhe supplied to me by a 
kathaka, in which ! lind set passages on the follow- 
ing subjects. 


* “ ” 

If ^ I” 
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A 5hort 
history 
of the 
Mthakas* 


I, A city, 2. Noon day, 3* Morning, 
4. Night. 5. A cloudy day. 6. Woman^s 
beauty. 7. The sage Narsda. 8. Vi?nu. 9, Rfima 
ro L^k^mana. it. ^iva. 12. Ksif- ij- SarasvatL 
14. Laksmi. 15. A forest. 16. War. ij. Bhagavatl. 

Curiously enough these set passages though 
written in a highly artistic and poetic style are in 
prose and they are sung as if they were songs. 
The effect is not at all marred by the prose-forms 
in which they are couched. Being set to a chant, 
they sound highly poetic and do not at all jar on 
the ear. 

I shall here attempt at giving a short history of 
some of the most illustrious kathakas. 

We have not been able to gather much infor- 
mation on this head. We, however, know that K^ma 
Dhana ^iromahi was one of those princes amongst 
kathakas who could move the autlicrnce as they 
liked, so much so that occasionally enormous 
amounts of money were paid as gifts to him by 
rich parties who became spell-bound, as it were, by 
the power of his brilliant oration. He was an in- 
habitant of the village So»»amukhi in the district 
of Burdvvan. He lived about 150 years ago. Gadd- 
dhar ^iromahi was his worthy contemporary and 
was an inhabitant of Govanlanga. DharanI 
Kathaka, a nephew of Rama Dhana ^iromahi, 
wielded an extraordinary influence over the 
masses, and especially over the women-folk of 
Bengal, half a century ago. It is said (hat he was 
so extraordinarily gifted, that from tragic tales 
which drew forth profuse tears from the audience, 
be could suddenly pass on to satire and comic 
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subjects making the whole house burst into peals 
of laughter before the tears had dried in their eye: . 
Kri^Aa Mohana Qironmoi of Kodalis in j4^Pcr- 
gannas was his great rival Anotfier kaihrku of great 
renown who lived about this time was Qridhara 
Pafhaka who contributed a large number of songs 
to th(* literature of Kathakata. 

To-day K^etra Natha Chudamani of Higbazar, 
enjoys the esteem and adminition of a large sec- 
tion of the Hindu community of Bengal. As a 
story-teller there is no kathaka now living that 
can approach him. His songs and highly poetic 
descriptions call up vivid pictures before the mind. 
Krifna-kathaka of Sliampukur is a person of 
superior scholarshi[) but as narrator of siory he 
stands below K^etra Chud.'iinani. 

The katkakas of the old school were scholars, 
poets, and finished singers. The effect which 
their narration produced was wonderful. Born 
story-tellers as they \^ere, their oration was 
coupled with power of mu.sic, the effect of all 
which was heightened by their command over 
language and their great 'scholarship. All this 
made them the most popular liguref in Bengali- 
society and it is impossible to describe the hold 
which they had upon the women of our country. 
When their day's work was done, they would 
hasten in the evenings to hear the stories narra- 
ted by kathakas at the house of some one who was 
generally a man of means and of religious tem- 
perament. The stories inspired the minds of 
women by instances of the lofty sacrifice that Hindu 
wives have made for the sake of virtue, chastity 
and faith, In the case of great and illustrious 
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Dhara 
and Drona. 


The 
soda In 
disguise. 


A (resthi. 


katkakas noticed above, they paid little heed to the 
stereotyped passages in their description. They 
composed songs extempore and sang them accord- 
ing to the requirements of their story. 

As I have said, it was the Vai^iiavas to whom 
the kathas or stories owe the elegant form in 
which we at present find them. The Vai^hava 
goswamies or priests have up to the present day 
the monopoly of this profession. I shall here 
briefly narrate a story told by the Vai^hava kathakas 
to show the kind of moral and spiritual instruction 
which it is the aim of the kathakas to imprint on 
the minds of their audience which chiefly consist 
of the women-folk. 

The story of Dhara and Droha. 

Pariksfta asked what were the meritorious 
acts performed by Ya(,'oda, the mother of Kri.?na 
for which the Lord of the universe condescended 
to become her son. 

^uka Deva said in answer : — 

At one time ^ivaand \'i?hu wanted to test the 
devotional feeling of their followers on the earth. 
Durga, the wife of (^iva, accompanied them. 

They came down on tlie earth in disguise : — 
Vi?hu as a young man apparently very poor, ^iva 
as an old man bending untler the burden of four- 
score years, and Durga as an old woman stricken 
with age and disease. 

They came to a village where a certain ^re^thi 
(merchant) was known for his great faith in the 
^aiva religion. He was a money-lender and had 
amassed immense wealth by this avocation. It was 
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noonday when no Hindu, however poor, would turn 
a guest away from his door if he wanted food. 
Vi^nu entered the houise when the money-lender 
was negotiating with a customer as to the percent- 
age of interest on a certain loan. The god applied to 
him for help saying that his father and mother both 
old and decrepit, were stricken with hunger, and 
wanted shidter and food at his house for the day. 
The Qre^thi looked at him, and. without replying, 
went on talking on his business, till it was high 
time for dinner and he rose to leave. Vishu now 
again asked him if he could give three persons food 
and shelter for the day. The (^refthi did not deign 
to give any reply even to this, but as he passed 
into the innt'r appartrnents. dismissing all his men, 
he replied briefly saying that it was now high time 
to worship <^iva, before which he never tasted 
any food, — so it was a sin on his part to detain 
him by re-^jae^ts of a secular nature. \ashu came 
back to Qiva and related the story to him and to 
Durga, and they were both greatly mortified at 
this conduct of one whom they had believed to be 
a pious man and their devout follower. 

Vi^hu now led them to the western extremity of 
that village; it was afternoon, a dense wood lay 
before them, the trees of which glistened with the 
light of the western horizen ; the champaha and 
afaci flowers peeped through small vistas, lying 
hidden in the shade of large acvafha and cimula 
trees which abounded there. There they espied a 
small hut, a straw-roofed mud-hovel, very neat 
and pleasant to look upon, lying in a sort of woody 
covert, — unwilling as it were from shyness to show 
itself to men. 


Through 
a dense 
wood. 
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Vi^nu led them on to the hut, — through a 
jungly path wreathed with flowering plants 
that could not all have grown there naturally ; 
some tender hand must have tended them as ap- 
peared from the wet ground underneath proving 
A damsel the care with which they were watered. As they 
of sixteen^ came to tlie door of th(‘ hut they saw a damsel of 
sixteen eveing them with a look of curiosity. She 
was poorly dressed in a single sacli not long enough 
to cover her decently- Her profuse black hair fell 
in luxuriant curls down her back ; she was beautiful 
as a goddess, with timid (*yes and a countenance 
the purity of which was like that one finds in a 
jessamine flower when it first opes its petals. She 
had a vermillion-mark on her forehead and a piece 
of thread was tied round her left wrist, both indi- 
cative of the sacred vows of wifehood. She came 
and though of a shy and quiet nature she was 
free from that excess of coyness which generally 
marks the Hindu wife. She asked in a soft mur- 
muring tone as to what tlu^ young man wanted. 
Visnu said what he had said to the ^re^thi ; he 
wanted food and shelter lor three persons for the 
day. The woman replied “ My husband has gone 
out to beg alms and will r«‘turn presently ; in the 
meantime kindly wait hen:/’ “But where can we 
stop? You have a single hut and no scats, no 
articles even of every-day use. W hat have you to 
offer for our comfort, fatigued and worn out as we 
all are, specially my old parents ?“ She showed a 
great anxiety to please and said, “ O sirs, if at this 
late hour of the day, you go away from my doors 
without tasting any food, all my virtue will be lost. 

am poor, but I crave your indulgence ; pray watt 
here, my husband will be back quickly". 
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She had no metal plate or any other article 
of every-day use. The leaves of ca/a trees gather- 
edfrom the wood served as plate for the poor 
husband and wife, and they also made cups of 
those leaves for drinking water. Vi^nu and the 
other two deities sat down in the hut and the old 
people looked exhausted and fatigued, unable to 
speak as if their last hour had come. Yit^hu said 
“ Look madam ! my parents will shortly die as 
appear from thi(‘r condition. You are a very poor 
woman ; if death occurs in this hut, it will put you 
to great inconvenience and trouble : allow us to 
depart, I will carry them on my shoulders and seek 
another place.** The damsel softly said “Dear sirs, 
stay here, it would be a greater sin to send away 
dying men from my house. What may befall me 
I don’t care; but my present duty I cannot avoid ; 
the rest is in the hands of one who owns this 
house.** Asked \ i9nu in wonder ; ‘ You said it was 

your husband who lived with you here ; what 
other owner of the house is there ?‘* She replied 
“ My husband has told me that Vi^hu, the Lord of 
the universe, is the owner of this house, as indeed 
he is of everything we see. We are here to carry 
out the wishes of the master and have no idea of 
our own happiness or misery.** Vi^hu said ‘ Have 
you not up till now taken any food ? It is a late 
hour.* She replied : ‘ My husband has gone to beg 
for alms, he will bring what Prov idence may grant. 

I shall cook the food and offer it to Vi?nu first ; 
then we shall reserve a portion for any guest that 
may visit our house, and what remains my husband 
will partake of and I shall eat w^hat may be left in 
his plate.** ‘*So late an hour in the day and no 
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food ! Don't you feel hungry ?" She only smiled 
sweetly at the query without saying anything. 
It was nearly evening and the husband had not 
yet returned. Visnii seemed to grow impatient 
and said that by detaining them in the place 
she was practically starving his dying parents 
to death. At these words tlie eyes of the damsel 
grew tearful; with the leaves of cala trees formed 
into a sort of cup she brought a little water for 
them and poured it on their parched lips and looked 
at them with such an affectionate tenderness as 
seemed to soothe their very hearts and would have 
had a healing effect on them if they had really been 
what they seemed to be. \'i?hu said “ It is evening 
now, I can stay no longer. I must go away with 
my parents.” She fell at the feet of Vi9nu and 
said “ Brahmin, my vow of serving guests is going 
to be broken ; if vou would kindly help me to be 
true to it, wait a moment ; not far off is the shop 
of the grain-seller ; 1 will go to it (hough I never 
did so before, and will c^ine firescntly back with 
articles of food. I am surt? the grocer knows my 
husband and will give me credit.’ She went to 
the shop through mazy p.iths. through briers and 
flowers, like a silvan go(id( "^s. Her curling hair fell 
down to her waist ; she we re no ornaments save 
a rosary round her arms, but her youthful charms 
did not want any artificial help: they fascinated 
the eyes that look(*d upon her ; she was innocent 
and full of piety and did r.ot know the wicked 
ways of the world. When slie arrivt^cl at the shop, 
the grocer was struck with her beauty, all tlu! people 
assembled there felt the charm of her presence, 
and the man asked her what it was that she wanted. 
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She said My name is Dhara ; my husband is 
the ascetic Brahmin who comes to your shop to 
purchase food every day.’' You mean to say that 
you are the wife of Dronathat poor pious Brahmin. 

I never saw you before, nor knevt tlmt you were so 
beautiful.’ Dhara said I have guests at my house. 

If you kindly help me by giving me grain on credit, 
with ghee and fuel, my husband will pa} the bill. I 
have no money.” ' O yes, you have much with you 
to pay me. I hoptt you will not deprive me of 
w^hat you have,’ — said the grocer in a low tone. 
Dhara — a sincere soul — who knew no sin wonder- 
ingly said, “ VV^hat have I got to repay you with ?’’ 

“ Promise that you will pay me what you 
have,” added the man in a soft lone. In her 
eagerness to serve her guests, the innocent and 
pure-heari(‘d Dhara g^ve the promise. The shop- 
keeper dismissed his other customers and gave 
a suflTicient (juantity of food-grains, ghee and 
fuel for the three guests and put them into a 
ba'iket. He said. “ Now is your time lO pay before 
you leave. ’ Dliara rejoined that she di<i not know 
what Siie had to pay and wonderingly asked him to 
tell it. The wicked man said, *' I want only a touch 
of your rising breasts.” Dhara stood silent for a 
moment, thinking of the promise she had given, 
which was inviolable. All of a sudden she seized 
a sharp knife that lay in a corner and with that 
cut her breasts oil and bU eding profusely present- 
ed them to the shopkeeper, who swooned at the 
sight. She now lifted the basket of food on her 
head bleeding ail the way and came to her hut. 
Vi^nu came out and was horror-struck at the sight. 
The disguised deities ail hastened to the door, and 
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asked what had occurred to cause that heart*rending 

sight. She said, ** Revered guests, prepare your food 

and help a poor woman to be true to her vows. I 

have prayed to Vi^Au night and day that my vows of 
purity and unswerving truth to God and man might 
be preserved all through my life, and 1 am glad that 
even at the cost of life I am able to be true to 
them** Vi^hu knew what llie matter was. and 
Durga suddenly assumed her heavenly form wield- 
ing the celestial trident, her head resplendant with 
a halo of light, and was about to proceed to kill 
the wicked man, but ^iva stopped her. Vi?hu 
said, You are bleeding to death for the sake of 
your guests. Take my blessings. In your next life 
you will be called Yayoda and I shall incarnate 
myself as Kri§ha and suck the breasts which you 
did not really present to that wicked man, but to 
God as offering for the sake of truth.*’ ^iva, who 
had by this time assumed his divine form, looking 
like a mount of silver — with his matted locks 
through which the stream of the Ganges flowed, said, 
“And I shall protect the Vrinda groves - when 
Kri 9 na will be incarnated there. ' Said Durga ** I 
shall be Yogam^yS, the presiding deity of Gakula 
where Kri^na will play the shepherd-boy and 
preserve the milkmen and their cattle.** And they 
all said, Blessed be thou, for thou hast li%ed a 
pure life and known how to die for truth and for 
services of men. ** 


Such are some of the stories related by kathakas 
which, with their songs and interpretation of Sans- 
krit texts produce a wonderful effect on the masses. 
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As I have said before, a story like that of Dhara 
and Droha ordinarily takes five hours in narrating ; 
I have given only the gist of it. It is impossible 
for me to give any idea of the effect produced by 
working it up into detail as the katkaka.\ do. 

The kathukas invariably begin wi.n a prelimi- 
nary invocation of Kri?na. Th- text from the 
Hhacravata on which they base this is poetical. 
They begin thus : — * Where Krifha s name is uttered 
the place becomes sacred. All the shrines of the 
world, — the Naimisaranya, Frayaga, Benares, and 
Gaya meet at that place ; the sacred streams of the 
Ganges, the Kaveri, the Kri^ha, the Tapti, and the 
Godavari flow at that place where Krisha^s name 
is recited.* This is a poetical way of expressing 
the idea of the Vai?havas that a simple prayer is 
more efticac ious than visiting ail shrines, and that 
if God is worshipped in the soul, the sacredness 
of all earthly shrines attends it in the act. 


The preii- 
mlnary 
portion. 


The influence of \ ai^navism materially helped 
the rpread o^ education amongst the masses. We The mass- 
often find people of the louer ranks of society re- 
puled for scholar>Inp. ^yamananda belonged to the 
Satgopa or farming caste. But he was a great scholar 
in Sanskrit Grammar. The social life depicted in 
the old Bengali poems of this period shows that 
learning was no longer confined to the Brahmins. 
MukundaranVs account of the merchant Cripati 
who is said to have taken a delight in Sanskrit 
poetry and drama and his description of the 
education given to his son ^rimanta who in his 
early years read Bharavi, Magha, Kumar Sambhava 
and other masterpieces of Sanskrit poetry show 
that Sanskrit learning was no longer the monopoly 
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of the Brthmms. In the io/s established by 
Vai^havas, pupils from all ranks of society had free 
access. In an account of the education given to 
Ofaanapati in his boyhood wc tind that though he 
belonged to the Bania caste, he had already learned 
to talk in Sanskrit and was well acquainted with 
the Devanagri characters. In the descriptions 
given by Mukundarama who vividly pourtrays every 
detail of social life in Bengal in the iblh centurv, 
we find the women of the lower castes re- 
ceiving a fair education, not to speak of those who 
belonged to the higher castes. Khullana read the 
forged letter produced by Labans and expressed 
her disbelief in its genuineness as it was not in 
the handwriting of her husband. 

Bengali in the iGth century, outside the pale 
of the Vaisnava community, was mainly read by 
the people of the lower ranks of society. A large 
portion of old Bengali manuscripts written in the 
i6th, 17th and i8th centuries were recovered by me 
from the houses of thi p.-ople of the lowest castes. 
The bhadraloks or the gentlemanly classes were 
generally interested in Sanskrit manuscripts. But 
I have found old Bengali manuscripts, preserved 
with almost religious rare by the illiterate 
rustic people, — handed Oewn to them by their 
ancestors. This proves il,at their ancestors could 
read and write Bengali though owing to the deca- 
dence of Vai?hava influence, one of the aims 
of which was to enlighten the masses, these people 
had sunk into ignorance once again. Many of the 
Mss. brought to light by me were written by people 
of lower castes. Some of the writers seem to have 
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been expert in the art of caligraphy. 1 name below 
some of the writers of this class who wrote parti- 
cuhrly elegant hands. 

r. Harivarhsa copied by Bhagyavanta Dhubi 
(washerman) in 1783 A. D. 

2. Naisada copied by Cri Maihee Kait ^a low 
sr/^/ra) in 1749 A- 

3. Devajani Upakhyana by Ganga Das Sen 
copied by Rama Narayah Gope "a milkman) in 
1747 A. D. 

4. Kriya Yoga Sara copied by Kali Charan 
Gope ^a milkman) in 1740 A. D. 

5. Dandi Parva by Raja Narayafr Datta 
copied by ^rirama Prasada Dei (a low sudra', in 
1785 A. D. 

In the houses of Va^snava scholars, however, 
we find sucli Bengali works as the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita* Chaitanya Bhagavata, and Padakalpa- 
taru carefully preserved side bv side with classical 
Sansk»‘it works. In their eyes Bengali works 
dealing with Vai^havism were not, as 1 have said, 
a whit iess important than the most sacred 
theological books in Sanskrit 

Bengali in the Wiisnava period was subject to the'l The 
influence of Hindi and this I have already mentioned of^HIndi? 
on page 387. Many of the great masters of the 
Vai^nava faith lived in Vrindavana and there was 
a constant exchange of ideas between the people 
of that place and those of Bengal. This circum- 
stance explains why we find such a large number 
of Hindi \cords imported into the Bengali writings 
of the Vai^navas. Xhe PadakartSs held Vidyapati^s 
songs in great admiration and as a result many 
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of them imitated the Maithil forms in ^ thw p^das 
and the Brajabuli of the Vai^nava-songs is a tcsult 
of this imitation. Thirdly in their attempts to 
propagate the creed of Vai^navism all over India^ 
the Vai^navas came in contact with the different 
races of India speaking different languages. Hindi 
had already grown to be the langua franca of all 
India united under the suzerain power of the 
Moslem Emperor of Delhi. Those who had the 
propaganda of their faith to carry to all Indians 
could not help taking recourse to the most con- 
venient vehicle already available for approaching 
them. The Vaisnavas imported a large number of 
Hindi words into their works to make them intel- 
ligible to the people of all parts of India. 

Owing to these causes the works written 
by a large number of Vaisnavas are more or less 
influenced by Hindi, and instances of 

etc., 

are numerous in all Vai^nava writings, not to speak 
of Brajabuli which is a thoroughly Hindi-ized form 
of Bengali. 

The signs of the case-endings that we meet with 
in the works mentioned in this chapter, show varied 
forms and are very much like what we have dealt 
with in foregoing chapters. The growing tendency 
to use the suffix “srffg in the place of 
and other words, formerly used to denote the plural 
number, often coupled with a pleonastic as in 
etc., — found in Narottomavilfls 
and other works — indicates the development of the 
form fg'Jf which now makes the case -ending in 
Bengali that denotes the plural number. 
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f Xlie j;^pctj*es used by the Vaifnava-masters, The 
lhoiig|&.rich ui their forms, do not conform to the 
stereotyped ways of early metrical styles called 
PayAra and Tripadf chhandas which were carried to 
perfection by writers with a rigid cirssica! taste, 
fn the Msnik Chandra R&jar ^a/i and ofher writings 
of the Buddhistic period, we find the Pya]§ra chhanda 
to be far from being restricted to 14 letters as it 
latterly became ; the latitude taken by the earliest 
writers in sometimes dragging the lines to a tiresome 
fength, and not unoften shortening them to abrupt 
and halting rhymes, were the result of ignorance 
and uncultured taste. In the Vai.?hava writings, 
however, we find a freedom from the rigiiiness of 
classical nr>dels — not to be mistaken for the in- 
artistilfand unrestrained excesses of the vulgar, but 
which is prompted by a superior poetic faculty, con- 
scious of its ait, making light of restrictions, though 
keenly alive to the natural rhythm of metre and 
expression. In the following lines the poet over- 
rides Payara chhanda sportively and shows that by 
freeing himself from the trammels of a stereotyped 
metre, he makes the Iine< more rhythmical and 
artistic. » 

“ wn «»!r i 

«” 

" Praise be to Jaya Deva, the brightest jewel of 
the princes of poetrj* : praise be to Vidyapati, a 
store-house of elegant sentiments, and praise be to 
Chandidas, the highest pinnacle of delicate feeling, 

— who is peerless in the worid." 


The poet who wrote these lines was well-versed 
in the Sanskrit classics, as the very expressions he 
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osttB, prove j yet be uses whicfi is not the ^ 

riffht H'ord,— -it should have been The poet 

knew this quite weJI, but took the poetic licence of 
using it, for the purpose of making this word rhyme 
more elegantly with trtai of the previous line. Here 
lies the difference between Vaisfiava writers and 
those who are the exponent.s of the Paurgftic Re- 
naissance in Bengali. Tliese insisted on the Sans- 
kritic rules without compromise, whereas the 
Vai^Aava poets, often the better Sanskrit scholars 
of the two, would follow their own keen perception 
of happy expres.sion and brook no rules laid down 
by scholars and purists. As in the Payfira chhanda 
so also in our familiar Tripadi, they introduced 
innovations, yielding to the perception of elegance 
so natural with them. In the latter chhanda the 
first half of a line generally rhymes with the other 
half and the second line rhymes with the fourth ; 
but here are some verses in the Tripadi by a Vai?- 
Aava poet, in which one half of the first line does 
not rhyme with the other, and yet the elegance of 
the metre does not at all suffer. 

«flc*l3 qfq g 


trtq ctf *rft I 

^ npir«?i, ^^,1, ^ 

(He wears cloths of a yellow tint because they 

are like me in colour, and as the flute that he 
carries in his hand, sings my name, he holds it 
dearer than his life. Whenever he comes 
a colour or a scent that remind him of me, he 

moves forward like a mad man with his arms out- 
stretched.) 
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Various metres vrere invented by the Vaiticvas 
which please the ear, though they do not eoaktrm 
to the style already adopted to BengaK com position. 
Here is an example of long and short lines rhyming 
with each other and producing a singutafly happy 
eflfect by their deviation from ordinary metre 
“ ^ I 

fwpfff yfil nciji ?>i itwt • 

^ fty f 

«iY*i ptf M I 

ffy ifw% cvn I 

cyttiCT yi? wffl c»nr i 

fC sii yri t 

AtF? wrnr i 

^ w I 

c^f *ni cy^ I 

ITPI in «T«I f 

(The lovely R&dha, steeped in sweet emotions, 
sports with Kri^ha. She puts sweet betels into his 
mouth and kisses him. Slie puts her arms about 
him in the delitr'tt of i«er heart. They praise 
each other with sweetest words and play together 
on the same flute. Soine of the maidens whisper 
softly "how charmed is Krisna by his lady’s touch !” 
Others snatch away his flute by force. Krisna is 
lost in the pleasure wrought by the company of 
the milk>n>aids.) 


I give below a list of obsolete words, with their 
meaning from the works dealt with in this chapter. 

Jf— to pr&ve : to cure. 

— authority and power, 
fll'®— to tear. 
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— number. 

— without. 

— one who has an ascetic temper of min<l. 

— prese nee. 

— humble solicitations. 

— to clean. 

— materials. 

— highly honoured: ol an angry tem[)erament. 
— to originate from. 

— visible. 

— consciousness of the outer world. 

— to be fit. 

— to wipe away : that which is thrown away 
as of no value. 

— a fervour of devotional feelings. 

— to cut jokes. 

f^llS — to a particular direction. 

— emotional. 

^ — con duct, 

— ordinary’. 

— sorry. 

— anxious. 

— great (as 51^19 
— flourishing ccaidition. 

— to hit<*. 

— to provoke. 

— where. 

— to accept as a disc ipie : to admit as a 
kindred. 

— one expert in cali^raphy ; One who 
interprets t!ie /W</.v hy simple words 
of his own, while singing kirtana 
songs. 

— to sign b) hand. 
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•l^small (as snj *f? fb^). 
nresn— chaff. 

to rebuke. 

— to have oneself shaved. 

^TBI— red. 

— mad. 

— to turn away. 

— to wander about. 

CSPO— -love, 
fnw?— affection. 

— anxious. 

— rumour, 

^i{f^ — mad. 

— to make sitjns. 

— completed. 

~'vife. 

— huish, 

a f «*male sympathiser. 

— soii( itude. 

— to move with a rod. 

— an ear-ornament. 

Iff — a froi^ 

C^in— a garden. 

— to sham[)oo ; to serve. 

— lips. 

(from ^*TW) the dark spot on the moon. 

During the \ aiijhava-period two pcrson>, en- 
vious of the great esteem in which ("haitanya was 
held, declared themselves to be incarnations of 
Vi^nu and tried to practise deception on credulous 
rustics. Both of them lived 400 years ago, and we 
find them mentioned in the Chaitanya Bhagavata 
and other works with great contempt. One was a 
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Brahmin, — a native of Eastern Bengal ; hia name 
was Madhaba and Kavindra was his title ; Kavindra 
literally means a prince of poets, but the Vaiahavas 
called him Kaplndra or a prince of monkies. The 
other one who was also a Brahmin belonged to 
Western Bengal (!fT? CW1) ; his name is not given, 
but his family title was Mallik. This man called 
himself an incarnation of Vi^hu and the Vai^havas 
gave him the title of Fox. Both in Bhakti Ratnfikara 
and in Chaitanya Bhsgavata we find many con- 
temptuous epithets bestowed on these two men. 
We have besides seen a number of Sanskrit verses 
in which some details are given about them. 

The Vai^nava community gradually grew larger. 
Lay men recruited from the lowest castes formed 
the largest portion of this community. Fallen 
women and Pariahs swelled its ranks and the result 
was that the allegory of Radha and Kri^fta was 
made an excuse for the practice of many immorali- 
ties, Chaitanya Deva did not himself organise this 
community, as I have said ; tiijse, who did so. kept 
up its purity during their lifc-tunc ; but it gradually 
sank into ignorance and corruption. Not only 
Chaitanya Deva but ull his companions also were 
deified and the catholicity of views that had charac- 
terised them became a thing of the past People 
came forward to prove that Haridas (a Mahomedao) 
was realy a Brahmin as if none but a Brahmin 
could be accepted as a leader even in Vai^Aava 
society. Tlie Vaidya and Kayastha leaders of that 
society who once counted Brahmin disciples by 
hundreds gradually lost much of the esteem in 
which they h?d been held, because of their haviitt 
belonged to castes lower than that of Ihi Brtkhmins, 
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and at the present day there » no Kjynstha gvj- 
mtmi or priest in the Vaiftava community, who 
can claim a Brahmin disciple. The only caste next 
to the Brahmins that still claims Brahmin disciples, 
is the Vaidya, and the descendents of Narahaii 
Sarkar of ^rikhanda have a considerable following 
ot Brahmin disciples up till now', though their 
number has greatly fallen off. Thus do we f.nd 
Hindu society to be almost proof against any 
attempt to break down the Brahminical caste- 
system. Hindu society has often been seen to 
yiehl for a time to the inspired efforts of a great 
genius to level all rank.s, but, as often, it has been 
found to reassert itself w hen the new order, after 
its brief hey-day of glory, gradually succumbs to the 
power of older institutions. Buddhism, V'ai^Aavism 
and even Brahmaism, ail of which began with an 
ideal of all-embracing love seem each in turn to 
have lost its hold upon the masses gradually. 
There is an inherent power in the social organisa- 
tion of Hinduism, — the power to draw from all faiths 
and nourish itself on the best elements of other 
creeds. Each rcHg.on, that comes in contact with 
it, prevails so long as a genius acts in its support, 
but when such inspired help is gone, it finds that 
its strongest points have all passed over to the 
other-side leaving it incapable of coping with the 
resources of the older institution. But though 
much of the influence of Vai^Aavism has been lost 
in course of time yet it retains a considerable hold 
upon the masses. Widow-marriage and a disregard 
of the ha^'d and fast rules laid dow'n in the Hindu 
pistras characterise the lay VaitAava Community, 
and the Vai^ftavas still preach the doctrines of 
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their faith with great earnestness in backward 
villages. The whole atmosphere of Bengal 
resounds at the present day with songs, recitations 
and the tales told by the kathakas and the kirtan^ 
7 vallus who belong to that community. These influ- 
en( t s also invigorate Hindu society as a whole, by 
awakening its spiritual consciousness and it is no 
longer at war with the daughtt'r-croed. 

From the incidental descriptions found in 
various old Bengali works we tind that during the 
Hindu period not only the merchant-class, hut even 
rustic folk, enjoyed great material prosperity. In 
Manik Chandra Rajar gan wt? find that even the 
children of villagers used to play with golden balls 
and that even a maid-servant would not 
touch a cotton sari, but wore silk. An ordinary 
merchant’s dinner was not comph*t<r without fifty 
different dishes with the rice, besides a number of 
preparations of sweets. The tradition of fifty 
different dishes is still familiar in every respectable 
Hindu household and old ladies may even now be 
found who know the art ot |)reparing them. The 
Vai?navas, as 1 have said, iiever Umched meat or 
fish, but in the preparation of vegetables and sweets 
they were past masters. Lists of the delicious 
dishes prepared by them are to be found in Citai* 
tanya Chariiamrita ( Madhya khanda, jrd and 
15th chapters,) in 2498th of the Padakalpataru, 
and in Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangala and other 
works. Details of the preparation of meat and 
vegetable curries with fish, are to be found in 
Daker Vachana, Kavikankana Chandl, and in nearly 
all works of Dharmamapgala. 
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We have also descriptions of gold plate being 
profusely used by rich men. They used to sleep on 
couches made of pure gold, and when they would 
sit on these they would rest their feet on silver 
foot*slools. In the old stories and folk-lore we 
find references to such fine cloth that when exposed 
to the dew on the grass, it could scarcely be 
seen. The Meghadufhbura maile of an ex- 

ceedingly fine stuff, was a passion with women of 
the upper classes. 

This is only one side of the picture. In Malic- 
medan tifiies tin* condition of the lower classes living aoS 
seems to have been deplorable. No description of 
distress and want can he more pathetic than the 
account which Phullara gives of herself. For want 
of a cup, liquid food had to be stored up in a hole 
dug in the earth, and often a day and a night were 
passed without any food I'he poor were not in- 
frequently subjected to capricious treatment from 
the rich. Many of the targe tanks which were 
dug in Bengal at the time, seem to have been the 
wdrk of fo^'ccd labo’.r. The custom of employing 
men by force without wages, which was called 
mm •rtStH. was very prevalent, f-iving was re- 
markably cheap and wants were few. Now-a-days 
no rustic in Bengal, however poor he may be. can 
help spending less than Rs. loo for a marriage 
ceremony. There is a list of the expenditure in- 
curred on that account by a poor man. 300 years Marriage 
ago. expense. 

Two dhadis or cloths Price 
for the bridegroom ... 3 pies 
Betels ... I CO wri (less than a pie) 

Catechu ... i „ „ 

77 
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Lime ... ... ^ Covvri (le-ss than a pie) 

KhunS (a cotton sfidi for 

the bride) ... 4^ cowries (a little more 

than 2 pies) 

Total ... 13 cowries (a little more 
than half an anna). 

This list we find in Chandikavya by Madhav- 
achsryya, written in 1579 A.l>. Of course- the value 
of articles in our prostmt day has i^reatiy increas<'d, 
but yet the items mentioned in this list would not 
cost m(^re than Rs. 5 even now, and comparing this 
with the lavish expenditure now-a-days incurred 
even by rustic-folk in marriage, wc^ must admit that 
the economical Hindu of yore has imhibtHl extra- 
vagant ideas about living, with which ihey were 
once perfectly unfamiliar, and, from the standpoint 
of the Hindus, expensive living is no indication of 
civilisation. At the marriage of C hailanv'a a 
second time, Buddhirnanta Khan, who inanagt'd the 
ceM'emony, said* “ Brothers, hear me, in this affair 
there will be none of that stinginess which charac- 
terises most of the cerem ifue-; of the Brahmins. 
We shall do things in such a manner that people 
may say it is tue marriage? of a j)riiire.'' V"ct the 
matter was one .f the simplest kind. Sandal per- 
fumes and betels, with garlands of flower.s, were 
freely distributed. Tlu u? was no dinm^r ; no 

vg i 
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nautch ; no illumination ; no dowry. It is related 
in the Chaitanya Bhagavata that this distribution of 
sandal-perfume, betels, etc., cost an amount of 
money out of which five ordinary marriages could 
have been celebrated ! Yet the expense^ C»i^Iculated 
by the present value of money could hardly have 
exceeded Rs. 50. Conipared with tiie present ex- 
penditure on marriages this was insignificant. For 
novv-a-days no gentleman in Bengal can manage 
a marriage for less than Rs. 500 and a marriage 
of a pompous description must cost fifty times this 
amount. But 1 doubt if the present state of things 
mt^an any improvemen! in the material condition 
of the people ; it should rather be taken as the 
result of extravagant ideas about style of living and 
display which are threatening to prove disastrous 
to us. 

The merchant-classe*^, occupying an inferior 
position in society inspitc of their great wealth in 
Bengal were lavish in cxpenditur<* on tlu* occasion 
of marriage and otiu r fe-iiv.ils in those days. The 
descripiion uf tin* marriage of Laksinlndra wiiii 
Vehula in Manasfit Bhasan discloses a pomp and 
grandeur which far extecd anything ol the kind 
found in the moderji festivities of our rich people. 
The profuse display of jewellery, of gold and silver 
plate, the noble procession of elephants ami horses 
all glittering with goId~saddles anti ensigns, anti 
the rich dowries carried 1 y thousands t ^ men* 
valuable diadems sparkling from the turbans of the 
gay companions of the bridegroom, and rich illumi- 
nation — all indicate the vast resources that were at 
the command of the merchants of that period. But 
this idea of pomp and extravagance in living was 
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not the highest ideal of Hindu society. The mer- 
chants, as has been already said, ranked low in the 
social scale inspite of their great riches, and the 
poor pious Brdhmins were the true leaders of 
society. The people wanted to follow the Brdh- 
inins in their utter disregard of all materialistic 
considerations and in their devotion to God. 

Vai§havas were generally frugal in their living. 

1 he Mahotsava of the \'aij?havas was the only 
ceremony in which they would sometimes spend 
ail the money they had accumulated, by their life- 
long labour. It is a noble ceremony the like of which 
is not found outside the pale of India and which 
had its origin probably in the Buddhistic idea of 
all-cmbracing charity. As in other institutions of the 
Vai^havas, so also in this they probably imitated the 
Buddhists. Sometime> for a whole month a man 
of ordinary means kept his gates open to the poor 
and hundreds of them came from al! parts of the 
country, — poor, famished, half-starved people who 
liad their fill sitting there in lung rows without any 
distinction of caste or creed It is never a rich din- 
ner, the fare being al\\a\s exceeding!) simple. But 
it is not for a limited number of invited [>eople it is 
ioi all — all who art' driven to it bv* iuinger. It mav 
be called a least for the uninvited. — for those whom 
110 one calls and all would turn au av. who have no 
status in society and who in ihtdr torn rags are 
generally unwelcome visitors; the owner of the 
house who holds the Mahotsava ceremony himself 
serves as far as praetic,ihi«' tin* b€?ggars, who 
Hock daily to ins house in thousands. No invU 
taiion is issued, but the tidings of the Mahotsava 
ceieniony spreads far and wide, and cciuniless men 
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and women resort to the place and receive 
a warm and cordial treatment at the hands of the 
host who figures on this occasion as a friend of 
the friendless, sometimes offering all that he has tc 
the destitute and the needy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE POST-CHAITANYA LITERATURE. 

I. (a) The Court of RSji Krisha Chandra of Nadit.— 
Vitiated classical taste and word-pal nil njf. 

(b) AI§o:— The MahSmedan poet who heralded the 
new age. His life and a review of his works. 

(c) The Story of Vidya-Sundara. 

(d) Early pOOts of the Vldya-Sundara-poems, 

(e) Bharata Chandra RSI QuhSkara — the great 
poet of the 18th century. PrSfiarSma Chakra* 
varti. 

II (a) The Court of RaJS Rajavallabha of RSJa Nagara 
in Dacca* Its poets. Jaya NSrSyaha Sen — 
Ananda Mayl Devi. 

(b) The poets of the school of Bharata Chandra. 

III. Poetry of rural Bengal. 

(a) The Kavlwalas and their songs — Raghu. the 
Cobbler — Haru Thakur — Rama Vasu and 
others. The Portugese Kaviwalli Mr. Antony. 

(b) Religious Songs. 

(c) Rama Prasida Sen and poets of his school. 

IV. The Jatras or popular theatres. 

V. The three great poets with w^Hom the age 
closed — D§sarathl"-Ramanidhi Qitpta — l^wara 
Chandra Gupta. 

Vi. The folk-literature of Bengal. 


1. (a) The Court of Ri|i Krisha Chandra of Nadlh* — 
Vitiated Classical taste and word-painting. 

A new era was dawning in our literature. 
Society after a great movement sinks into callous- 
ness. A great idea passes away ; and in the age 
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that follows the spasmodic efforts of common men 
to reach the liigh ideal expressed in some great 
historic character slowly spend themselves. Lesser 
men arise w'ho pose as leaders of soci^tty, scoffing 
at all that constitutes greatness ; atid custom and 
convention — two hoary-headed monsters —once more 
clasp the people in their iron grip. 'Fhis is an age 
when craft and ingenuity find favour instead of 
open-hearted sincerity ; when moral courage, 
character, manliness and strength ofc conviction fall 
into disfavour and worldly inancjeuvres of all sorts 
pass for high qualities and are praised as indicating 
w'isdoni. 

In the literature of such an age, we miss thit 
genial flow of nohh.* ideas — that freedom of thought 
and freshness of natural instincts which characterise 
great epochs ia a nation’s life, and in th#-ir place 
we find the poets struggling to furnish long and 
wearisonic details about a small point till it is 
worn thread-bare by its very ingenuity; a small idea 
is ovei-coloured and followed in friv<^lous niceties 
on the Vmrs of a vi iated classical taste till it becomes 
iumost grotesque or absurd. 

Such an age came upon the society of Bengal 
and its inllumce is stamped on the literature of the 
1 8 th century. This was an age when Mahamedan 
power had just decayed. Robbers ami bandits over- 
ran the country ; and knavery of all so ts was prac- 
tised in tlie courts of the Rajas. The school set up 
by Aurangeb in politics became the model for his 
chiefs to follow in their own courts. Conspiracies, 
plots and counterplots amongst brothers and 
relations who w^anted to elbow down and kill one 
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The .1^ another to gain the gadi, were events of evfery-«day- 
occurrence in the courts of Indian noblemen, Riji 
phere. Kri^na Chandra of Navadwip by a stratagem which 
was highly praised, deprived his own uncle of his 
rightful ownership of the gadi of Kri^nagar. Kri^ha 
Chandra^s son ^ambhu Chandra played a similar 
Rijjl dodge and tried to usurp the possessions of his 
Chaiiirra ^^ther, by spreading a false report of his death. 
The Raja was thus going to be paid in his own 
coin. His agent at Agrailwip in Burdwan by an 
equally unscrupulous action ousted the rightful owner 
out of the possession of that place and gained it 
for his own master. In the Courts of Serajuddulah, 
the Nabab, plots of a far more important character 
were being formed fraught with consequences which 
were to change the history of the whole of India. 

It was not an age conspicuous for its apprecia^pn 
of high ideas or of noble sentiments. • Rajfi Kri^na 
Chandra was hostile to the followers of Chaitany^a/** 
He frustrated the efforts of Raja Rajavallava w ho had 
tried to obtain sanction of the Pundits of Bengal 
to the remarriage of Hindu widows of tender ages. 
Yet Kri^na Chandra was the most important man 
of the period in the Hindu Society of Bengal, His 
Court had gathered round it some of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars of the country He appreciated 
merit, patronised literature, and encouraged art. 
The far-famed clay-modeR of Kriffiagar and the 
fine cotton-industry of ^Sntipur owe their perfec- 
tion to the patronage of th,: Kaj*. The Raja was 
friendly to the English and it was he who first put 
the idea of overthrowing Serajuddulah by the help 

Kliitt^a Vaiii^liali Chafli^ 29 * 
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of the English into the head of Mirzftfar and other 
influential men engaged in conspiracy against the 
Nowab. Kri^fta Chandra was himself a scholar of 
no mean order. He could discuss knotty problems 
of logic with Hari. Rama Tarka Sidharta and in 
theology he was a match for the far-famed Rftma- 
n«inda Vficha^pati. He was well-versed in the 
doctrines of the six schools of Hindu philosophy, 
and made endowment of lands to the great expo- 
nents of that learning of the period — Qiva Rama 
Vacha?pati and \'iri*v'vara Nvaya Panchsnana. He 
could compose extempore verses in Sanskrit and 
competed personally in public with Vsne<;wara 
Vidyalankara~the famous Sanskrit poet of his court. 

Besides all these Raja Krisna Chandra was the 
great patron of Bengali literature of the i8th 
century. 

Poetry under such patronage became the crea- 
tion of S'-hoolmen and courtiers. It no longer 
aimed at offering* its tribute to God but tried to 
please the fancy of a Raja ; the poets found the 
gates of th‘‘ palace ?pcn to receive them and cared 
no" if the doors of heaven wen shut. For models 
of Bengali court-poetry, we shall quote here a 
passage translated from the Naisadha Charita — a 
Sanskrit poem held in great admiration by the 
scholars of the period. 

** How shall I describe, O, King, the profuse 
hair on Damayanti’s head ! Tliey compare it to the 
hair of a chamari (a species of deer). But it is 
foolish to compare Damayanti’s hair to what that 
animal hides behind him as a mark of shame. They 
say her eyes arc as beautiful a$ those of the 
78 
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gazelle. But it is as a sign of his disappointment 
and defeat that the gazelle kicks the ground with 
his hoofs, God took the quintessence of the moon 
and made Damayanti’s face. So a hole was made 
on the moon^s surface and they call it a spot. 
The lotuses have all fled into the watery forts 
being struck by the beauty of Damayanti's face. 
Before God had created Darnayanti, he exercised 
himself in the art of creating feminine beauty by his 
creation of all other women, so that he might give 
perfection to that single form of Darnayanti ; and 
when the ideal was reached in her, the subsequent 
forms were created only to establish the superiority 
of Darnayanti over the rest.^' 

Not only the Naisadha Charita, but Da<;!akumara 
Charita, Harsa Charita and other Sanskrit works 
admired in this period, abound with passages like 
the above, and these served as models to the Fien- 
gali writers who were under the immediate influence 
of the courts, and they themselves began to regale 
on niceties which now r<^cm so absurd to us. 
The Persian poems which were favoured in this 
age, also contain long drawn-out similes verging 
on the ridiculous, and the noblemen and scholars, 
who prided tfumiselves on a vain glorious pedantry, 
encouraged our poets to introtiuce similar artifi- 
cial compositions into Bengali. Here are a few 
short passages translated from a favourite F^ersian 
work of the period. 

"'Her black hair wa.s like a net to catch the 
wise.'^ ** The lustre of her nails kept the hearts of 
all men fixed on them. They were like so many 
rising moons*'. ^'Her waist was slender as a single 
hair or rather half of it/' — Zelekhfi. 
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Slenderness of the waist was held to be a point 
of feminine beauty^ hence absurdities passed for 
niceties and were admired as poetic skill ! 

The literature that sprang up under the patron- 
age of courts was thus vitiated by their influence. 
Not only in the style of writing but in its subject- 
matter also, it showed the control of those evil stars 
that held sway over the literary horizon of Bengal 
at this time. The romantic conceptions of Persian 
tales are often singularly unpleasing to the Bengali 
mind : especially does this remark apply to those 
iutnis or serving women, who acted as agents in 
matters of illicit passion. Yet these women figure 
prominently in the literature of this period. Here 
Is an extract, translated from Zelekha, a I^ersian 
poem, in whi< h a kutni is vaunting her powers 
before the heroine of the tale. The Bengali poets 
were trying their level best to import such characters 
into tlieir poems. 

“ Who is it that has tampered with your heart ? 
Tell me why it is that your face beautiful as a flower 
has grown pale and yellowish. Why are you 
waning day by day like the moon ? 1 am afraid 

you have fallen in love. 1 ell me who is that person. 
If he be the very moon whose abode is in the sky, 

I will make him come down to the earth as a 
slave to your wishes. If he be a spirit of the 
mountains, 1 know such charms that he would be 
put into a phial and brought to you. If he be 
merely a man, take my word, I shall make him a 
bond-slave to you. He will be made to minister 
to your wishes in every matter and you need not 
care to please him by offering him your serviceSt** 
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These kutnis are numerous in Persian tales. 
They are not of the class of Durvala, the maid- 
servant described in the Chandi Ksvyas dealt with 
by us in a previous chapter. The latter are knaves 
who repay the kindness shown to them by creating 
disunion amongst the members of a family to serve 
their own selfish ends and by robbing their masters 
as much as they can, when entrusted with market- 
ing. Durvala bears a family-likeness to Manthara 
of the Ramayaha, though placed in different situa- 
tions, and these women should not be confounded 
with the of the Mshomedan stories; they 

are not accessories to immoral purpost‘s. 'Fhe tilths 
perform a quite different function in the \"aii?hava 
poems where love is spiritualised. 

Indeed the Hindu poets had hitherto taktrn 
particular care to keep scenes ol illicit love out 
of their poems. But the kutni now became a very 
common thing in our literature, especially in the 
poems of VidyS-Sundara. A very striking instance 
of such women as figuring in the poetry of the age 
is found in the character ol llira maiinl in 
Bharata Chandra's Aniia^h Mang.tla — ll»e most 
popular Bengali poem of th«* day. 

Thus in the style of poetry as well ;»> m its spirit, 
the court literature of Bong i! presents a striking 
difference to the earlier Bengali works. The 
style and the spirit both f r came depraved— the 
former by a vain-glorious pedantry which made 
descriptions grotesque by thrir over-drawn nic€!ties, 
the serious often passing into the burlesque — and 
the latter by scurrilous obscenities grosser than any- 
thing in Sterne, Smollett cr Wycherley and by the 
introduction of characters like those of Hira mtlinl 
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and Vidu Brfthmini — ^accessories to illicit love 
of the most revolting type. The descriptions of 
men and women are often marred by overcolouring 
like those of the beards of Hudibras described by 
Butler in a well known lengthy passage. 

But a literary epoch cannot be wholly without 
its redeeming features. There must be some really 
meritorious points by which it can attract an I make 
people its votaries, reconciling them even to its vices. 
In this age, a rigid classical taste gave a unique 
finish to the F3engali style and enriched it with the 
variety of Sanskrit metres that so powerfully appeal 
to tlje ear. Bharata Chandra Ray, the court poet 
of Raja Kri^ha Chandra, stands alone in tlie field 
of our old literature as a word-painter. No poet 
before him contributed so much to our wealth of 
expression or h id such success in importing ele- 
gance to <^ur Sanskritic metres. The poet here, 
like a true Indian artizan. applied himself patiently 
to the sphere of decorative art. He hunted for and 
found choicest expn*>sions and strung them into 
the most elegant j'v tres and carried the whole 
school of Bengali pot*ts after him maddened by the 
zeal to imitate his style. The heart had been 
feasted to satiety on the emotions contained in the 
Vai?fiava literature, the ear now wanted to be 
pleased. Higii sentiments expressed in rich poetry 
had abounded in the literature of tlie V'aishavas ; 
enough of such. The scholars wouKi hav<^ a brief 
day of their own. I'hey would show feats of clever 
expression, pedantry and wealth of words strung 
together with masterly skill. The people were 
drawn by this novelty. After the strain of a high- 
strung idealistic spirituality, they were glad to revel 
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in grossly sensual ideas. They descended from 
heaven to have a little taste of the mundane 
pleasures. The Sanskrit vocabulary and Sanskrit 
works of rhetoric became the chief sources of 
poetic inspiration ; yet the period* by a strange 
irony of fate, was ushered in by one who was not 
a Hindu, as it would be natural to expect, but a 
Mfihomedan. A Mahoniedan writer aro.se with a 
mastery of the Sanskrit tongue, the like of which 
we rarely find among Hindu poets in the Bengali 
literature. He was Syed Alaol, translator of 
Syed Al&ol. padmavata a Hindi poem written by Mir Mahammad 
in 1521 A.D. 

(b) Alaol— the Mahammedan poet who heralded the 
new age — His life and a review of his works. 

Alaol was the son of a minister of Samser 
Kutub, the Navvab of Jalalpur Jn the district of 
Faridpur), When a youngman, he undertook a sea- 
voyage in the company of his lather. The crew 
were attacked by Portuguese pirates, known in the 
country as Hermadaj (from Armada), We have a 
line in the Chandi Kavya by Mukunda Kama des- 
cribing the great fear in which sailors held these 
Hermadas, ‘‘Night and day the merchant plied his 
oars in fear of being overtaken by the Hermadas.**^ 
The father of Alaoi was kiiicd in a hand-to-hand 
His father marauders and our poet narrowly 

U killed, escaped a similar fate, and fled to ArficEii 
where M§gana Thakur, llic .Moslem Prime minister 
of tlie ruling Chief of the place, received him hospi- 

* “ 5lfai fifJI ^01 1 ” 

Kavi Ka^kana Chandi. 
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tably, being pleased with the great scholar^ 
ship of the youngman. He resided at this place 
for many years and when he was verging on forty, 
he was ordered by Magana Thakur to translate 
the Hindi poem Padmavat into Bengali ar.d he did 
so to please his patron and master. Pome years 
passed in this l)igh and agreeable company, <and our 
poet seems to have tasted during this time the sweets 
of life after the woes that had befallen him in the 
early part of his career. He was again ordered l>y 
Magana Thakur to translate a Persian work named 
Saiful Mulluk and Badiujjamal into Bengali. 
But he h id now declined * in the vale of years^ and 
when a few chapters of this hook were written. 
Magana Thakur. the poet's friend and patron, met 
with an unexpected death, and Alaol in great dis- 
appointment left the half.fmished poem and retired 
into a life of rest. But it was yet reserved for him 
to be subjected to further vicissitudes in life; and 
greater sorrows than those hitherto experienced 
were still in store for him Suja. brother of Aurang- 
zeb, had come to Aracan about this period and a fight 
ensued be; ween Uk unfortunate prince and the Ara- 
ca i Chief, — the former being completely defeated. 
A wicked man named Mirza gave evidence against 
Alaol, to satisfy a private grudge implicating him 
as a party to Suja*s action against the Chief of 
Aracan. Alaol was thrown into prison, where he 
spent a few years, subjected to all sorts of cruel 
treatment. He >vas, however, released and spent 
9 years of his life in close retirement. Syed Musa, 
a rich nobleman of Aracan, took some interest in 
the poet during these evil days and at his request 
he completed his translation of Saifulmulluk and 
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fffs poetry BadiujjamiL Alfiol had ifrovvn old by this tinde 
and had lost his wonted spirit — the spring of nil 
noble poetry. In tlu* last part of this 
Itrans/ation we miss his characteristic genial How 
and sweetness of expn^ssion. Resides the above 
two works he wrote sequels to the stories of Lora 
Chandrani and Sati Mains -poems written by 
Doulat Kazi in Bengali. Tin' latter works were 
undertaken by our poet at the command of Sola- 
msn, another minister of the Arscan Chief. At the re- 
quest of an influential man of the court named Syed 
A list of his Mahamed Khan, Alaol translated the Persian poem 
Hastapaikar by Nizami (iaznavi. Besides these, 
Alaol wrote several poems on Rsdha and Krisna, 
some of which display exquisite poetic touches. 
Alaol was born about the year i6i8 ; was thrown 
into prison in 165S ; and being released lived to a 
good old age, till the close of thtt r7th century. 

It will be seen that Alaol the poet worked 
manly in the held of translation, and the chief 
work of his Muse on wliich his fame rests — the 
Padmavati — is only, as we have .said, the Bengali 
translation of a Hindi poem. But AlaoKs transla- 
tion is not only free but is also marked by great 
originality, and though confornung in the main to 
the tale of the Hindi barn, is an iin prove ment upon 
it in many respects. 

The Padm^vati is written in a high flown 
t^Sanskritic Bengali, Alaol is ihe first of the poets 
who aimed at word-painting and at that finished 
Sanskritic expression which is the forie of the 
Bengali literature of the i8th century. In fact 
Alaol, though, generally speaking, inferior to Bharata 
Chandra, because he lacks the "elegant genius'* 
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of the latter, eclipses nearly all the other poets of 
BengaJ in his profuse use of Sanskritic terms. For 
a Moslem w rit<*r to have the credit of importing thii, 
largest number of Sanskritic words into a Bengali 
poem and thus heralding an age of classical revival, 
is no small achievem<‘nt. and we are hound to 
admit that none of tlu‘ Hindu poets of the age in 
which he was in this n-speet, a^atch for 

him. 

AlSol hiis given des<'riplions of the rrligious cere- 
monies of tlif‘ Hindus, their customs and manners 
with an act 11 racy and minulene<‘- which strike us as 
vvonderfui, coming as they do from the pen of a 
Mahome«lan writer. He has given a classification 
of feminim* emotions in all tiieir subtlest forms as 
found in the Sanskrit hooks of rhetoric, in the por- 
traiture of such characters a»\ Ssakasajja, Khandita, 
Kalalianlarits, an<l V'ipnilavdha. He has represent- 
ed the ten different stages of separation from a 
lover T*f closely toilowing the rules 

laid down in Saliityadarpa^a and in Pingala’s works 
on rhetoric. He has liiscoursed on medicine in a 
manner w hich w'ould do credit to a physician versed 
in the Aurvedic lore. He has. besides, shown a 
knowledge of the movements of th<* planets and 
their influence on he.man fortune worthy of an 
expert astrologer. In his accounts of the little 
rituals connected w ith the religious ceremonies of 
the Hindus such as the Pra^astha VandanS, he dis- 
plays a mastery of detail w hich could only have 
been expected from an experienced priest. He has, 
besides, described the rules of long and short vowels, 
the principles etc. by which the various 

Sanskrit metres are governed, and cj^uoted Sanskrit 
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couplets like a Pandit, to serve as texts for the 
theological matter introduced in his book. The 
Moslem poet is profuse in his eulogies of ^iva the 
Hindu God, and all through the work writes in the 
spirit and strain of a devout Hindu. Curiously 
enough his work has been preserved in Chittagong 
by Mahomedan readers. The manuscripts of Padm«.: 
vati hitherto obtained, all belong to the border-lands 
of Aracan in the back- woods of Chittagong, copied in 
Persian characters ami preserved by the rural 
Mahomedan folk of those localities. No Hindu 
has ever yet cared to read them. This goes to 
prove how far the taste of the Mahomedans was 
imbued with Hindu culture. This book, that we 
should have thought, could be interesting only to 
Hindu readers, on account of its lengthy di.squisi* 
tion.s on theology and San.skrit rhetoric, has been 
strangely preserved, ever since Aurungjeb’s time, 
by Moslems, for whom it could apparently have no 
attraction, nay to whom ^t might even seem posi- 
tively repellent. From liie time of Magana Thakura 
the Mahomedan minister till the time of Shaik 
Hamidulia of Chittagong who published it in 1893 — 
covering a period nearly 250 years, this book was 
copied, read, and admired by the Mahomedans of 
Chittagong exclusively. What surprises us most, 
is the interest taken by the rustic folk in its high- 
flown Sanskritic Bengali The Province of Chitta- 
gong must have been once a nucleus of Sanskrit- 
learning to have dis.seminatcd .so deep a liking for 
the classic tongue of the Hindus among the lowest 
strata of society, and specially amongst Mahomed, 
ans who might have been expected to have the 
least aptitude for this. 
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TIks poem Padmavati dei^s with a well-known 

episode in Indian history. The Emperor Alauddin 

of Delhi had heard of the wonderful beauty of 

Padmavati, queen of the Rajf of Chitore, and 

demanded her for his harem. Bhim Sen, tf.e Raja, 

who i.s called Ratnasen in the Bengali poem, treated 

this request with the contempt which it deserved, |ect oif tbe 

pocin. 

and the result was that for twelve years tiie 
Emperor laid siege to Chitore. Hhima Sen was 
eventually defeated, and his queen sought death on 
the funeral pyre, — true to the traditions of Rajput 
women. This story had formed the subject of a 
poem by Mir Mahomed in Hindi which conb|ms 
about 10,000 lines. The Bengali Padmdvati by 
AUol has about 10,500 lines. 

I have said that the classic taste* whirl) made the 
Bengali poets of the i8th century revel in exag- 
gerated and high flow n imageries, was indicated 
in the w'ork of this Mahoniedan poet, to such a 
considerabL extent, that he may be said to have 
heralded the new epoch. Aiaol rang the bell of 
the new age and the sound was caught by a host of 
other poets amongr whom hharata Chandra was 
the most prominent. 1 shall here quote some 
passages from AlsoFs Padmavati to show how his 
description owns kinship with those found in the 
Sanskrit and Persian poems already referred to by 

us, as also with the high sounding flourishes of style 

^ age* 

which characterise the Bengali poems that followed 
the age of Alaol. 

*** The light that beams in the face of PadmSvati 
puts to shan^ethe light reflected from a golden mirror. 


* w fwf«f »ifcw— 
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One curicMis fa[ct with regard to the face is that 
two lotuses are confined in the disc of the moon 
(her face.) The sun who finds his friends so confined 
by his enemy, came to the rescue, in the shape of 
the vermilion mark on the forehead. 1 he god of 
]i>ve. in aid of the sun, held the bow of her eye- 
brows, and aimed his shafts, which were the glances 
of her eyes. The only regret is that these friends 
though so near were not allowed to s(^e each other. 

The lotuses are her two eyes, 'flu* sun accord- 
ing to the poetic tradition of Sanskrit rhetoric 
is a lover of the lotus. The moon 
is unfriendly towards the lotus according to a 
similar tradition. The lotus blooms in the day- 
time and fades in the evening — a circumstance 
which caused the acceptance of this id<*a by tlu‘ 
poets. 

For pages and pages one may follow dcscrip* 
tions on this line. The ingtmuily of Mich < omposi- 
tiijns, greatly favoured, as L!)ey were, by the .scholars 
of a particular epoch, s'umw the artiiicial taste of 
the age— the absurdities tlcit for intellectual 

feats and the grotesque and tin* cncoulh that were 
accepted as beautiful. 
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But Alaol’s poems often reach a high degree of 
excellence from the wealth of their Sanskritic ex- 
pressions. It is to be regretted that the excellence 
of their style, and the effect prouiicsed by the jingle 
of classic words and associations suggested by 
them, are not such as can bi‘ conveyed in 
translation* The author frequently imitates the 
style ot the gnat song-masters of Bengal with 
a happy effect. Fhe following passage reininds us 
of some well-known lines from the Sanskrit Gita- 
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* ‘ In the spring season the bridegroom novels in 
the joyous company of his bride. 1 hey are like 
two moons, shedding, as it were, ambrosia in the 
lovely smites on their softly curving tips, fhe 
riowers are in full bloom, and from the floral bowers 
the cuckoo cooes ])leasantly in the company of its 
male; the bc^'s hum delightfully ; the cool Malaya 
breeze charged with the scents of flowt:rs. softly 
touches the bridegroom heigijtt.uiing tiie charm 
of tin- sweet words of his lady-love. Fhe aamtha 
tree, the prince of tiie forest, displass its wealth of 
new leav *>, the amala st..nds obliquely and the 
\\ ango-creepers are rich with fresh foliage and 
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^^^endrils. The hearts of the youthful pair are glad* 
some. They are decked with the wreaths of the 
ran^aUf mallika and the malati flowers.’’ 

Alas, the beauty of metre and of choice Sans- 
krit words that characterise this passage is but 
ill-conveyed in the above translation. 

The line W-W- 

is evidently inspired by Vidyapati’s C’lPf 

” and the lines 

beginning with ** 

breathe the sentiments of Chandi Das in his well- 
known passage opened by tlie line “ Bflfp 

The description of the seasons is full of de- 
licate sentiments and calls up familiar scenes by 
suggestive lines. During the rains the lovers sit 
up at night in merry talk and *“ if there be a sound 
of thunder she is startled, and throws herself into 
the arms of her lover — an unexpected surprise to 
him.'’ 
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There are many pretty lines in the poem re- 
calling scenes of domestic affection and of the 
delicate associations of love. 

The preliminary lines in praise of (iod are full 
of sincerity and devotion. He created life to 
manifest Himself in love, and death to show that 
He is also the terrible. Sweet scents of flowers He 
created to indicate heaven and evil odours to warn 
men of the filth of hell. As a sign of His high 
favour, He created sweet thing.s, delicious to the 
taste, and the bitter and pungent, to indicate His 
wrath. He secretly hid the honey in the flowers 
and by creating the bees He brought it to the 
knowledge of the world. He created all in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the great firmament creat- 
ed by Him stands without the support of pillars. 
The sun and the moon He created, and also created 
the night .-ind the day. The winter and the summer 
He created, and the heat, the rays of the sun and 
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the clouds which He lined with lightning. He- 
pervades the universe — both revealed and unre- 
vealed. The virtuous and the saintly know Him/ 
but the vicious know Him not/’ 

In this hymn Alaol follows more or less the 
Hindi original of Mir Mahomed. 

But though in the main story Alaol follpws a 
<^tyle on the line of the Sanskrit classics and shows 
a wonderfully close actjuaintance with the manners, 
customs and religious life of the Hindus, yet 
reading between the lines one may discover the 
vein of a Mahomedan poet by the non-Hindu 
elements to be found in his work, though couched 
beneath a highly Sanskritised form of Bengali 
A certain extravagance of imagination reminds 
us, at every stag<‘, of the excesses of fancy 
which characterise Arabic and Persian tales. 
Raja Ratna Sen heard of the beauty of 
Padmfivati, and even before he saw her, fell into a 
fit of violent love: renounced the world as an 
ascetic, and wandered through the forests. And 
•‘with him 1600 princes lurried ascotic/'* The 
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j)riticess was sad, and the message of her son’Onr 
, was carried by the bird cuka. The poet describes 
!; 'the mission of the, bird and the effect which his 
fliglit produced on the objects that he. came in con* 
tact with. i 

*“ The message of her sorrow was carried by 
the bird through the sky, and the clouds became 
dark, in an excess of gfrief. A spark of this sorrow 
tQuched the disc of the moon and created a spot 
on its surface. The wings of the bird drooped 
ondet/his burden of sorrow and they looked like 
lightning. The bird passed over the sea and its 
waters, in their deep woe, became saline.” 

These excesses of fancy, which should not be 
confounded with the play of poetic imagination, 
make the passages such gibberish as children may 
be heard amusing themselves with in their folk-lore. 

Katnasen’s wrestling-feats and skill in riding, 
which have been graphically described in the poem, pntnn5cn*« 
have many points which remind us of the feats wrestling- 
exhibited by modern circus troupes. They give us 
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a complete idea orthe manly 'sports and pastiroet 
that found favour during the Mahomedan period, 
though the description is not altogether free from 
exaggeration » 

Alaol's Padinavati has little interest as a story. 
The characters are not delineated with skill, and 
the conception of the plot does not show any great 
mastery of the poet over his incidents. Its main 
charts rests on those stray glimpses of poetic 
elegances and high classical refinement, with 
which the book abounds, and no less on the great 
erudition of the poet, indicated in many noble 
passages. We appreciate the truth of what Alfiol 
says of himself in the preliminary chapter of 
Badiujjamal. 

the order (of Magana Thfikur) I wrote 
Padinavati ; therein 1 showed the utmost powers 
that my intelligence possessed.'’ 

Though greatly inferior to Padinavati in poetic 
merit, the Saifulmulluk and Bacliujjamsl of this 
poet contains occasional passages of much 
beauty. The preliminary hymn to God is quite 
a match for that nhich we iound in Padmgvati. 
t'' Where would be the glory of light, if it were not 
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placed side by side with darkness ! ff the*wicked 
were not in the world, who would know the value 
of a saintly life f The salt water of the sea makes 
us appreciate more the boon of sweet fresh water. 
If there were no misers, w'e could not give our 
tribute of praise to liberal minds. Th^r true and 
the false represent but two sides of a picture. Don't 
you Alfiol, care to listen to the praise or blame 
of this world. The little stock that you have in 
your own heart, give freely to the world, without 
feeling ashamed of it." 

In the preliminary account of Padmavati Alaol 
says that Magana Ttiakur, the prime minister 
of the Chief of Aracan, had employed him to 
translate the Hindi poem into Bengali, — high-flown 
Sanskritic Bengali, — because the people of Aracan 
did not understand Hindi h’'t understood Bengali. 
This leads us to the conclu>ion that the popular 
litt*rature not only of A.<sam but also of the border- 
lands of Aracan used to be written in Bengali, a 
circumstance confirmed by the otlter fa 't to which 
we have already drawn attention, vijs, that it was 
the low class Mahomedan population of these 
places who have preserved these poems for about 
250 years. 

The faults and merits of Padmavati are charac- 
teristic of the literary works of the period that 
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The style follows. The Sanskritic st/le used by AiftOl was 
greatly improved by Bharat Chandra. The descrip- 
tions of the school that follows abound with niceties 
which mystify the reader, as in the case of Padmavati. 

In Bharat Chandra, the great master of the age, we 
only find these niceties somewhat curtailed, and 
absurdities often reclaimed, by a sweet jingle of 
words, which please the ear, like the warblings of 
birds — without conveying to us any clear sense or 
meaning. 

The moral tone became more and more vitiated ; 
and Bharat Chandra, had he lived in this age, when 
poets are not allowed to revel in the unrestrained 
language of sensualism and the grosser passions, 
could not have given ns his masterpiece the Vidya^ 
Sundara. The literature of Bengal in the i8th cen- 
tury was pitched in the key of a high-strung classic 
taste ; yet it bore no mark of any master hand, that 
could shape circumstances and give them life. I'he 
works of the period are nevertheless full of spark- 
ling passages and delicate sentiment, and they 
display above all a unique treasure of choircje^pres- 
sions which has greatly enriched our literature. 

Tiie poets liad betaken liiemselves to the pain- 
ter s art. They did not aim at inspiring life ; they 
wanted to give finish to the form. They busied 
themselves with colouring, till some of the pictures 
they drew became blurred by their very efforts to 
embellish them. For it was not the natural that 
engaged their poetic powers, but the artificial and 
which pandered to the vitiated taste 
of mere scholars. From the time of Ateol the tone 
gradually degenerated .,~the good sens^; the sound 
principles, and the domestic instincts t^at aimed at 
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purity were lost. There was a violent ^tum to 
the senses. Sensualism of the grossest kind-s^unres* 
trained and vulgar sensualism, redeemed only by fine 
literary touches and embellished by choice meta- 
phors — pervades a considerable portion of the litera- 
ture of this age. The poets in their strcnuous 
attempts to depict vulgar scenes cared only to 
produce effects by their rhythmical pomp ; and when 
one reads such {:]^ssages he thinks more of the 
metre and of the niceties of expression than of the 
wicked and immoral spirit that they breathe. Hence 
tlie lawless tone loses much of its force and the 
scenes themselves appear as harmless as painted 
devils. Poetry sank to the level of mere painting, 
as I have said, and to that of a merely decorative 
type, — painting in which skilled and ornate designs 
are worked up with inexhaustible patience by gifted 
hands like those we find in the caves of Elephanta. 

-: 0 :- 

The Story of Vidyi Sundara* 

The story of Vidyfisundara finds a promi- 
nent place in the \v rks which are called Annadd 
Mrngala or Kalika Mahgala. Annada, Kali and 
Chandi are all names of the same goddess though 
their forms are different, 'hhese poems therefore are 
written in honour of a deity. The religious element 
however, is introduced by way of apology. It w^as 
not the custom of the old Bengali poets who rose 
with the revival of Hinduism to write on a subject 
which had no touch with religion ; and the religious 
garb of the story is thus accounted for* Grossest 
matter however is introduced into these workSi 
though bearing a holy name. Those who have 
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seen the sculptural figures in has relief on the 
walls of the Puri and Kanfiraka temples will not 
be astonished to find a religious work associated 
with these scenes of vulgar sensualism which 
are to be found in Vidyasundara — a poem 
forming part of the religious work Annadd 
Mangala. 

Sundara, son of Rajd Guna Sindhu of Kgnchi 
(Kaiijivaram) hears a report of, the remarkable 
beauty of the Princess VidyS» daughter of Rdja 
Vira Simha of Burdwan. Vidya was not only a 
peerless beauty, but her scholarship was so great 
that she had sent a challenge all over India offering 
her hand to the person who would defeat her in 
scholarship. The challenge was accepted by many 
distinguished princes who flocked to the Burdwan 
palace, but they were all defeated by the princess 
whose scholarly discourses in various branches of 
learning completely oujt-witted them. 

Sundara, without taking permission of his royal 
father, went alone incognito and riding a noble 
horse reached the capital of Rajd V’ira Simha. A 
large Bakula grove spread its shadow in the pre- 
cincts of the city and the fragrance of its flower was 
carried on all sides by the plea.sant evening breeze, 
when Sundara alighted from his horse, and sat in 
the grove, not knowing where to seek s\\eUer (or 
the night. At that moment a rather elderly 
woman whose charms were noi altogether lost by 
years,— a courtezan and a t oqut Ue, happened to- 
come there to gather flowers,— for I! irS was a flower- 
woman whose duty it was to make wreaths and 
gai lands for the ladies of the R^js's house at early 
daNvn every clay. She was charmed with the hand* 
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some appearance of the Prince and offered to lodge 
him for the night and as long as he might wish to 
do so, if he wanted to put up at her place. He called 
her aunt, and though she was not pleased with the 
prince for calling her so, as in her heart of hearts 
she entertained the hope of being flattered with a 
little attention from him, yet she showed him every 
hospitality at her house ; but when she asked him 
who he was and what his mission was at Burdwan 
she could elicit no satisfactory reply. The Prince 
said he was a youngrnan who had taken a fancy to 
travel in various lands for the sake of pleasure. 

The evening passed in pleasant conversation, 
and in the night the flower-woman began to wreathe 
her floral store into garlands ; and placed them in a 
beautiful basket, and Sundar asked her what she 
would do with them. She said that the garland would 
be presented to Princess Vidya at early dawn, a task 
which it was her duty to perform every morning by 
appointment from the queen. The Prince was very 
much delighted to find in Hira a woman who had ac- 
cess to the Princess. He asked her many questions 
about the beauty of Vidya and Hira following the 
close lines of classical metaphor and a highly or- 
nate style, as dictated by the Sanskrit rules of 
rhetoric, drew an over-coloured sketch of the 
Princess which had the effect of greatly heightening 
the desire of the Prince for an interview with the 
far-famed beauty. He made a request to Hira to 
allow him to weave a garland of flowers for Vidya 
to be presented to her next morning ; of course he 
did not mean that it was to be offered in his name ; 
as usual she would give it to the Princess the 
garland was to be woven by him— 4his was all that 
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he' wanie4« Hirfi did not see arty harm in this and 
Sundar, i^^ho was an expert in the art of preparing 
floral wreaths applied his whole heart to the work 
and prepared a garland with remarkable skill the 
petals of the flowers were so arranged as to form 
characters by which he conveyed his love to the 
lady in a beautiful Sanskrit sloka. 

Hira had to sit up till a late hour of the night, 
as much time was taken by Sundar in artistically 
preparing the garland ; so she was late in arriving 
Love’s palace the next morning, and Vidya reproved 

message her for her delay threatening that she would bring 
^ects. conduct to the notice of the King. Hira said 

that it had taken her a long time to weave one 
special garland for her, and that the Princess should 
^ pardon her for this first fault. “ Where is the 

beautiful garland of which you speak She said ; 
and as Hira handed the thing to her she felt the 
dawn of love in her heart as she read the name of 
the Prince, and the message conveyed to her by 
the exquisitely artistic arrangement of the flowers. 

It was as though reading an elegant poem ; the 
garland rich in design, perfect in execution and 
containing the sweet message of love, charmed her 
heart and she importuned Flira, asking her to tell 
her who it was that had made it Hira at fir^t tried 
to maintain her position by declaring that she her- 
self had done so ; but the Princess laughed at all 
attempts on her part to establish this point by 
oaths and long speeches, and she was afterwards 
obliged to confess the whole truth to Vidya who, on 
hearing it, could not disguise her feeling from the 
flower-woman and wanted to have a sight of the 
gifted youngman. 
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The inner apartments of a Rajahs house arc 
eternally shut against all out-siders ; but through the 
shutters of her window, Vidya saw Sundara, who was 
brought by Hfra to a convenient place that they, 
might have a sight of each other. It should be stated 
here that Vidya's learned discussion wf^h those 
who courted her hand were always, following the 
custom of Hindus in such cases, managed behind 
the screen with the help of interpreters and in 
no case \yas a prince allowed to hav'^e even a peep 
at her. 

They saw each other and fell in love. How 
could an interview be effected ? It * vras im- 
possible to attempt anything like it on the face of 
the guards —those eunuch > who kept a strict and 
vigilant watch at the palace gate. Sundara disguis- 
ed himself as a Sannyasin, wore matted locks and 
a false beard and covered his face with ashes and 
saw Raja Vlra Sin ha. To the surprise of the Raja 
and his courtiers he declared bis desire to enter 
into a scholarly discussion with Vidya, and if he 
succeeded in winning the game, to take her for his 
wife. A strange sto*y from the lips of an ascetic! 
Sucii a challenge would only be entitled to credence 
and approval if a prince were the suitor. But as 
Vidya had promised that any man was w’elcome to 
accept the challenge irrespective of age and social 
status, the false Sadhu insisted on being ushered 
behind the screen to have a discourse with her in 
various branches of learning and win her for his 
bride. The maids of Vidya humourously asked her to 
match her powers with his and if she should prove 
tjl^; weaker of the two, to court the lot of an 
a,$cetic's wife and wonder with him bare-footed, 
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Vi^l puts visiting’ shrines like Benares, Gayl and Praylg ! 
"date?* But VidyE whose mind was full of the handsome 
prince would not allow the Sannyflsin to approach 
her, and put off the date for doing so to an indefi** 
nite time on some pretext or other. 

Both the prince and the princess were longing 
for an interview. Hirs w;is taken into their con- 
fidence, but she was afraid of the guards who 
would tear her to pieces if they had a scent of 
her having a share in the business. 

Prince Sundara felt that life was unbearable 
without an interview with VidyS. He fastt^d and 
Equipped worshipped Kali with true devotion, who granted 
charmed him a charmed rod wherewith the prince worked 
out a subterranean passage from the room in which 
he lodged, leading through a mazy tunnel to V'idya’s 
room in the palace. 

The maids of Vidya were taken into her con- 
fidence and they all promised secrecy. One night 
when the starry sky, with its grey linings of clouds 
looked beautiful, causing sweet emotions to grow 
in young hearts.— Vidya felt a great longing to 
meet the jirince. The maids attending on her 
suddenly saw that a deep cavity had been made 
inside the room, through which a turban sparkling 
meeting, with diamonds rose before their bewildered gaze, 
and shortly after there appeared a human form, 
the handsomest that had ever met their eyes— 
Sundara was smiling in tilumph and looking to 
Vidya assured her that it was all through the grace 
of Kali that he had at last succeeded in making 
an underground passage leading to her apartments. 
The maids felt reassured at this words ; but Vidya 
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said to them that though she could excuse the 
thief and the intruder, it was not possible to b*eak 
her promise ; unless and until he could rlefeat 
her in scholarship there was absolutely no hope for 
him. Sundara readily accepted the challenge and 
there followed a discussion in Kavya, Nysya., 
Dharmayastra, Philosophy and all other subjects 
of human knowledge. At every turn Vidya was 
brought to bay by the intellectual acumen and 
profound scholarship of the prince and when so 
vanquished, she had a smile for him, which, 
coupled with the glances that they stole at each 
others face, invested her defeat on the field 
with a sense of conquest over the heart of her 
antagonist and lover. \’idya now acknowledged 
that she was defeated and that she saw no ob- 
jection to her being united to him in marriage, 
true to her promise. Among the various systems 
of marriage of the Hindus t lie re is the Gandhat'X^a 
vibaha or marriage in secret which makes the 
vows sacred and legal by mutual election of the 
bridegroom and the bride. Xo priest or third party 
is required lo minisl r to the ceremony, — the only 
coi.Jition required to bring this marriage to a con- 
summation is to exchange gartands of flowers worn 
by each other. V'idya in great delight look off 
the floral garland from her neck and offered it to 
Sundara and Sundara did the same to her. So the 
marriage was completed. The poets say that 
Kamdeva or the God ot love, unseen by others, 
discharged the priestly function in this ceremony. 
The marriage parties consisted of six seasons 
headed by the spring and tinkling sounds of the 
ornamentSj — the napura^ the bracelets, the kankana 
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worn by maids, sounded the musical notes to con- 
summate the event. 

Thus Vidya and Sundara met every night. The 
maids connived, and nothing was known about the 
marriage by the Raja or his queen. Even in day- 
time they met, for Vidya had a compartment in 
the palace all reserved for herself, and her parents 
visited her only occasionally, and when they did so 
they generally sent previous informations of their 
visit. Chapter after chapter is devoted by Bharala 
Chandra to describing the manccvres of the husband 
and wife to give pleasure to each other by surprise- 
visits and by every form of play imaginable in 
which the young couple indulged to their heart’s 
content. Raja Vira Sinha continued now and then 
to send information to his daughter about the 
ascetic till waiting as suitor for her hand, but \’idya 
would not listen to it. She declared that she would 
lead the holy life of a nun and had despaired of 
marriage as no prince could yet defeat her in 
scholarship. 1 he ascetic, as I have said, was no 
other than Sundara himself, who passed his days 
in the city in the garb of an ascetic, with the object 
of avoiding attention as he was ostensibly wdiiiout 
any occupatim. The prince and the princess in 
the meantime both insisted whenever they met 
Hira, the flower woman, on her helping them to 
have an interview with each other, and the poor 
woman was at her wit’s end to devise some plan 
for their doing so. She was completely ignorant 
of the affair that was going on subrosa. 

ihe maid-s of Vidya were alarmed to find that 

the princess was enceinte so that the fact of her 
marriage could not be longer concealed from 
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her royal parents. In great dismay they discus- Cdiiceal* 

sed among themselves what was to be done at 
this crisis. It was settled that the matter should 
be brought to the notice of the queen ; for thp 
disclosure of the circumstances through other 
sources, which was inevitable, would expose them 
to the risk of losing their lives, as they would be 
implicated in a share of the guilt. They would not 
disclose Sundaras name but would bring the 
matter itself to the queen’s notice~a course to 
which Vidya had reluctantly to give her consent, as 
• there was no other alternative. 

The queen heard of it; she visited the princess, and 
after vainly attempting to extort the right infor- 
mation from her and rebuking her as best as she 
could, asked the maids to disclose the name of the 
person who w^as so bold as to violate the sanctity 
of the royal zenana ; but they washed their hands 
clean of all knowledge about any one and main- 
tained a determined silence, in answer to all en- 
quires on this point. In a great rage the queen 
approached che RsjA who was taking his afternoon 
nap at the time ; the maids in attendance were 
waiting with r/ia/«arjr and fans — standing silently 
like painted figures by his bed-side. The queen 
in a violent paroxysm of anger flew into the royal 
apartments and the tinkling sound of her napura 
awoke the king who was surprised to find her in 
such a condition. 

She related the story to the Rsja, declaring 
him loj be quite unfit to hold the sceptre since such 
a thing could happen in his own palace. The 
police staff was worthless, if they allowed a thief 
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to enter the royal zenana and perpetrate such a 
heinous crime under the king's nose, what safety 
was there for the life and property of the poor 
people living in his dominion ? 

The Raja convened his court immediately. The 
chief officer of police came trembling before the 
enraged chief, and Vira Sinha after relating the story 
said, You base-born fellow* there will be one 
grave dug into which you and your children will 
be thrown if you cannot detect the thief.*' I he 
officer with folded palms asked for seven days to 
make an enquiry and find out tiu^ thief. The Raja 
granted him the ti.me saying, if on the expiry of 
seven days, the thief should not be brought to his 
presence, the officer would lose his head and his 
children would all be killed. 

'riie police officer commenced operations of a 
thorough insprction of the palace. V'idya was 
made to leave her apartment, and the police 
p( ople flocked to see through w hat passage a thief 
might enter the house inspite ol such a strong 
body of guards. It tO(jk them no lime to di.scover 
the hole — the passage made by Sundara. They 
entered the hole but came back feeling a.s if 
the vaults of hell were opeii, — tiiere was no 
passage of light or air, thu gloom that pervaded 
it over awed them and cliokcd them, d i»e bravest 
of them repeated his attempts several times and 
as many times came back apprehending the ap. 
proach of a venomous snake or some devil. 
Dhumaketu, the Inspector, pronounced it to be a 
hole made by a serpent and Vamaketu, another 
officer of the staff, .said that it must have been 
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made by some black spirit. Whatever it might be» 
they were unanimous in tlieir opinion that in all 
probability that was the passage used by the thief. 
They all sat round the hole and contemplated the 
best method of carrying on a sifting investigation 
as to where it could lead. They thought of exca- 
vating the wdiole ground covered by it, but that 
course would require such an extensive operation 
through the hard ground-floor of the palace that 
seven days might not suffice for finishing the work. 
Kalaketu, a police officer, said : — ** Brethren, let us 
wait here in the disguise of maids ; the thief may 
come of himstdf to visit the princess." 

This idea was accepted by all. "f'hey brought 
various dresses and ornaments from the Rajs’s 
theatrical stock. One of them who had a charming 
face put on the dres.s similar to that of Vidya and 
tvvelve officers disguised themselves as twelve 
maids decorating themselves with great skill in- 
order to practise the deception successfully. 
Thirteen men belonging to the police staff had 
thus stationed themselves in the apartments of 
Vidya. Sona Ray*» and Rup Raya, the chief officers, 
sat at the main gates leading to the palace. There 
were 28 minor gates and as many police Inspectors 
guarded them with a vigilant watch. One of the 
old women belonging to the family of a police 
Inspector, who used to wear a red coloured sadi 
and a garland of java flowers round her neck, 
visited every house on some pretext or other, and 
employed her maidens on a similar mission, making 
enquiries of the women-folk of the town to get a 
clue to trace the thief. A thorough search was 
made of the incoming and outgoing boats and all 
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arrivals and departures were subjected to a most 
careful search. 

Vidya could find no possible way to send in- 
formation to Sundara, as her apartments were 
occupied by officers of the detective department. 
The police were trying to detect a thief, that was 
all that the people knew ; no inkling as to a guilty 
connection with the royal senafta was obtained by 
any outsider, and Sundara had no thought of all 
this investigations having been aimed at the detec- 
tion of his crime. 

As usual dressed in his best attire, — scented 
with atar extracted from the rose and jessamine, 
with his turban and apparel sparkling with diamonds 
— his head full of love's reveries. Sundara entered 
the subterranean passage in the evening and ap- 
peared at the other end of the hole. The police 
officers looked at each other and smiled. Sundara 
could not recognise them in the dim light which 
the police had purposely kept in the apartments. 
He sat smiling by the side of one who wore Vidya’s 
dress and attemped the gay amours with her to 
which he was accustomed ; but the false lady hid 
her face behind the veil and would not show any 
sign of reciprocating his warm sentiments, — at 
which he feared she was angry with him for some 
unknown cause. The princt: looked helplessly around, 
and asked the maids to intervene in his behalf to 
make his lady-love as kind to hiin as she had ever 
been. The maids responded to his call and all 
at once seized him — his lady-love also was not 
slow in joining her maids in according him the 
reception which a thief deserved at the hands of 
the police. 
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In the meantime some of the officers groped 
in the darkness of the subterranean passage, at-, 
tempting to discover the residence of the arch- 
thief whose daring and ingenuity was so great 
as to have outwitted the whole staff ol guards. the trap. 
They were no longer afraid of the devil dvvelling 
in the cell, nor of snakes, since they had seen the 
thief entering Vidya's apartments through it with 
his fine apparel, nothing soiled by the dirt of the 
cell. They had to go a long way before they saw 
the region of the sun and the moon, and it so 
happened that the first light they saw, discovered 
to their eyes a charming bunglow which was 
familiar to them all, as forming part of the* house of 
Hlra the flower-woman. The faded beauty, whose 
face showed a strange combination of wrinkles and 
loveliness, was dragged out of her room and be- 
laboured for giving shelter to a thief and helping 
him to dig a passage under the earth. Hira swore 
by all that was holy to her, — by lier father's name — 
by the name cf Raja Vira Sinha and by the head 
of Sona Ray, the chief officer of the police, that 
all was a mystery to her and that she knew' no- 
thing of such developments in her house and in the 
palace. Dhumaketu remarked : — “ How could tlie 
tliief have the knowledge of Vidya’s apartments, 
if you did not draw' a map for him, you old hag ?” 

They bound her in chains and drove her like an 
animal to the palace. 

Raja Vira Sinha sat on his throne to pronounce 
his judgment on the daring thief who appeared 
to him to be a remarkable man, and wdiose per- 
formance* sounded like a romance. Sundara was 
brought before him bound in chains ; the courtiers 

82 
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felt the influence of the charm of bis permnalitjr. 
He appeared perfectly indifferent to his fate, 
and with a stately demeanour approached tire 
throne. He was more handsome than all the 
princes titat had stood as suitors for the hands 
of the princess. Rsjs Vlra Sinha felt compunc- 
tion at the noble sight of the young man who 
would be welcome as his son-in-law, if only 
his birth, status in life, and learning, had qualified 
him for the high honour, and if he had not stooped 
to the wicked device of a thief for winning the 
heart of his pretty daughter. The sword of the 
riMtioiis of officer of police was unsheathed and it stood 

lwfoi«\?e awaiting only the command of the king to 

Rifs. sever the head of the thief from his body before 
all the assembled court. The Raja asked the young 
man to relate his story,— who he was, what was his 
father's name and why he stooped to such a mean 
device for gaining the princess. Sundara said 
in a half-humourous tone, “ My name is Vidyapati 
(lit. husband of Vidya), my father’s name is 
father-in-law of Vidya, my home is in Vidya-nagar 
(village of the name of Vidya) and 1 belong to 
the caste of Vidya.” The offended chief was 
angry beyond measure at the audacity of the 
man, and the chief officer of the police wanted 
permission to kill him on the spot, but the chief 
by a glance cast secretly at the officer forbade biro 
to do so. The more the Raja tried to bring the 
thief to a confession of his guilt as also to giving 
an account of himself, the more did he frustrate 
him by ingenious replies, and at last recked 50 
composed by himself, extempore, in which 
he described his love to Vidya, but these (in 
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Sanskrit) which are found in the Vidyt Sundara of 
Biisrata Chandra and are well know'n as ** Chora 
PanchS9ata” could also be interpreted as signifying 
praises in honour of the Goddess Kali. They have 
double meanings. The Raja was struri by this 
display of erudition and felt that he was no ordi- 
nary person, but as be persisted in his wayward- 
ness, at last gave orders to take him away from bis 
sight and lead him to the place of execution. 

The handsomest young man that ever met 
the eyes of men in Burdwan, being cruelly bound 
hand and foot, was being carried to the execution- 
ground, and the citizens that witnessed the scene 
felt sorrow and sympathy for the prince, especially 
the women-folk who made all kinds of reflections, 
some of which were not in good taste, as many ol 
them expressed in an unreserved language their 
envy at the good fortune of Vtdya in having pos- 
sessed him. These descriptions do not really 
represent the Hindu women whose natural shyness 
would scarcely allow them to overstep the limits of 
decency in such a gross manner. We have in our 
literature oi to-day feminine characters like Aye^a 
and Kunda-nandinl — imitations of Rebecca and 
Haidee, who though tliey do not actually come in 
gowns and bodices, display the heart of European 
maids through the thin cover of Indian sa^r The 
feminine citaracters depicted in Vidya Sundara and 
the ideas attributed to them are similarly foreign 
to us. They unmistakably show*' the stamp of the 
influence wliich the literature of an alien people 
left on our own, 

Sundara being taken to the execution ground^ 
prays to l^li for succour. The story of ^rimasita 


Order for 
execatioa. 


Saved by 
tbe 

Molbor. 
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Sadftgara repeats itself here, Sundara prays to 
Kali invoking her by names which begin with each 
of the 34 letters of the Bengali alphabet. He receives 
the never failing help of the mother ; a great army 
of ghosts come and bind the king^s army with 
chains. 


The story 
told by 
Cttka con- 
firmed by 
Oan^a 
Bhata. 


In the court of the Raja the bird cuia com- 
municated a strange story. It told the Raja that 
the thief was no other than the far-famed prince of 
Kanchi, Sundara, whose learning, handsome appear- 
ance and martial acquirements were the pride of 
Southern Indja. The Raja asked cu^a as to why 
he did not give an account of who he was, though 
he was repeatedly asked to do so. 1 he bird said, 
it was not the custom with a prince to give an 
account of himself, the royal ambassador introduced 
him to Rajas of those countries which he might 
happen to visit. The ambassador Gangabhata 
had been sent to Kanchi to proclaim the challenge 
of Vidya in that city and he was called in. After 
making obeisence to the Raja he said in .reply to 
the query put to him about the prince, — The prince 
of Kanchi has the tit‘e of Mahakavi or great poet, 
because he possesses poetical powers in an unconi* 
mon degree. 1 saw him at Kanchi : than him a 
more handsome prince does not exist in the world ; 
when he heard of the beauty of Vidya and of the 
challenge she had offered, he suddenly disappeared 
from the city and since then nothing is know'n of 
him. His royal parents in great distress sent 
messengers everywhere to make enquiries about 
his whereabouts. But so long as I was there he 
did not return. It is not unlikely that he has come 
to Burdwan/' 
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The Raja sent the ambassador to the execution- 
ground to identify the thief if he was really the 
prince. Gangabhata came back forthwith and de- 
clared that the thief was the prince, to whom he 
had, while at Kanchi, delivered the letter of 
challenge. 

The Raja himself went to the execution-ground 
There he saw his army mysteriously bound with 
chains and unable to speak, and the prince in an 
attitude of prayer looking up to heaven. He 
seemed so completely resigned that lie looked 
like a beautiful statue placed there to dispel the 
horror of the execution-ground. The Rsja went 
and embraced him as his son-in-law, and by the 
grace of Kali the royal army was released from 
the chains and was once more set free. 

The marriage of Vidya and Sundara had already 
taken place according to the Gandharva system, — 
the ritual of which consisted only in the exchange 
of flower-garlands between the couple as a sign of 
their mutual selection of each other, and the public 
ceremony v.as now performed with great eclat. 
Sui.dara after having stayed at Burdwan for some 
time went to Kanchi with his wife Vidya r.nd lived 
many long years in happiness. Nor must we omit 
to say that during the marriage festivities Hira the 
flowerwoman was released and rewarded by Raja 
Vlra Sinha. 


0 

(d) Early poets of the VIdyi Sundara«poem$. 

The oldest Vidya Sundara that we have been 
able to secure, was written by Govindgi Das in 


Siifiilara 

Identified. 


Marriage 
and public 
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The flower* 
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' 1595 A. D. The poet was born at Deogrftm 

T« in Chittagong and belonged to the Atriya Gotra, 

one. and to the line of Naradfts who was probably a 
Ksyastha. It appears that there had been previous 
poems on Vidya Sundara from which our author 
drew his materials. We find in the Brahma kbanda 
of the Bhavi?ya Puraha* the story of Vidya Sundara 
described at some length in racy Sanskrit verses. It 
is wrong to suppose that Bharata Chandra was the 
first to connect the story with the Rurdwan Raj- 
family and that he did so to satisfy a private 
grudge. In the Brahma khanda we find mention 
not only of Burdwan as the place of occurrence of 
its incidents but also of Raja Vira Sinha; and Rama 
Prasada whose Vidya Sundara is earlier, as well 
places the scene in Burdwan. Besides these, in the 
Padmavati by Alaol we find a reference to the under- 
ground passage dug by Sundara which proves that 
the tradition of the story had twisted in the country 
for a long time. The mould in which it was subse- 
quently cast by Bharata Chandra and other poets of 
his school bears the mark of Mahomedan influence. 
Govinda Das s poem was free from those vulgarities 
Qovinda which are now associated with the story, owing to 
DIs 1 the way in which Bharata Chan.lra dealt with it 
But Tiovinda Das wrote in a highly Sanskritised 

style and in this respect had affinities with subse- 
quent schools of pods. The following pa.ssage 
shows the sort of style which now came gradually 
into favour and from which it is so hard to translate. 

owing to the fact that its merits lie wholly in its 
literary art : — 


after 

e 1550 A.D. ^eclndian Antiquary vol. XX P 419 (1891), 
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All praise be to the Lord of gods ^iva, — the 
savtoiir of the world. Many salutations do I offer 
to thy lotus feet. The stream of the Ganges 
adorns thy locks, — the moon is thy crown ; — garlands 
of flowers and snakes coiled into the form of 
wreaths adorn thy neck and soft curls of hair hang 
loo e and touch thy ears. Thy three eyes though 
half shut gleam fiercely, and the lustre of thy body 
is like unto a silver mountain. O Thou, the des- 
trover of the enemies of the gods and of the god 
of love, — Thou Prince of ascetics, regaling thy- 
self in the joy of Yoga, thou Lord of Gouri — thy 
humble votary pays his worship unto thee.’' 

Goviiula Dfts was of a religious turn of mind 
and often his reflections are worthy of one versed 
in Vedanta philosophy. Here are a few lines : — 
t “ As one sees the reflection of himself in a 
mirroi, so is Kali reflected in the universe. All 
emanate from her and pass into her, just as the 
waters of the sea rising to the sky fill the streams 
and rivers with rain and flow' back to the sea/’ 

^ If & vn f I 

ert c’Wlnfs I 

KiUks Mangala by Govinda Das. 

t CfSf «t?l I 

JTtnrw? vs cw^f c»i^^ 1 

c*i^ vn ^*nifi frtm ’iiiCT I 

Kilikft Mangala by Govinda Dfs. 
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After Govinda Das tlie next writer of Vidya 
Sundara that we have been able to trace is Kri^na 
Rama. He was a Kayastlia by caste, born at Nimta 
a village close to Belgharia, a station on the Hast 
Bengal Railway. Kriina Rama’s Vidya Sundara 
was written in the year 1686 A. D. 

Of K9emananda's Vidya Sundara — ^the date 
of composition is quite unknown. It is evidently 
very old to judge from the hand-writing of the in- 
complete manuscript that has been obtained. 

Vidya Sundara by Madhu Sudan Kavindra — The 
story is told very briefly in the poem. The date of 
composition is not known. 

Vidya Sundara by Rama Prasada Sen. 

Rama Prasada was that great saint and poet of 
the 18th century whose name is known and revered 
throughout Bengal. Whatever was the cause, this 
saintly poet conceived the whim of writing the in- 
decent story of Vidya Sundara. His poem was 
the model which inspired Hharata Chandra to write 
in a similar strain. Ram Piasada was favoured by 
Raja Krisna Chandra as appears from the grant of 
100 bighas of rent-free land which was conferred 
on him by the Raja in 1785 A. D. It may have 
been under court-influence or due to some juvenile 
poetic freak that Rama Prasada set his hand to the 
task of writing a pot!n for which nature had not 
fitted him. He has been outdone by Bharata Chandra 
whose poem of Vidya Sundara far excels the one 
he wrote. But Rama Prasada in his vulgarities, 
his pedantry, and other faults of the age was not 
a whit behind his more successful rival. The de- 
tails of vulgar and indecent love which are found 
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in Bharata Chandra's poem were all anticipated by 
Rama Prasada, and in fact the former seems in such 
matters to have taken his cue from him. Bharata 
Chandra gave a finish to the stylf by a harmony of 
expression which Rama Prasada had sought for 
in vain. Though himself a learned scholar and Sans- 
kritist, Rama Prasada scarcely shows a musical car 
in tins work. His efforts to introduce high sound- 
ing Sanskritic words are far from happy ; they 
remind us of the attempts of the elephant to please 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, as described 
by Mill on : — 

The unwf*ildy «*lephnnt, 

Tr> make th/»m mirthi used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithi* probos<'is.” 

The style of Rama Prasada is made cumbrous 
by Sanskrilic expressions, such as : — 

* “ c" Jiw ” 

j " «i<55 CTs Ptnfs ” 

’iTUr ?T%, wiijR 

'a’'i7f5'es»{51 sf? i 

’arffff 1" 


Failure 
of Rima 
Prasida in 
Sanakritic 
style. 


• “ The moon is spotted and so cannot bear ,'omparison \vith 
your face.*’ 

t “In water, on land and in the sky.” 

X As if the beauty of the full moon were drunk by the bird 
Chakora.’* 

$ “ The sun is rising and the night goes away. O my UmA, 
awaken. There stands your father. You should not behave so. 
The bards ;md singers with closed palms are singing * arise, awake 
from your sleep*/’ 

«3 
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As the above is quoted to show how the poet fails 
to produce an effect by his high sounding words, a 
translation is hardly called for though I give one in 
the foot-note. The words * 

and 

are pure Sanskrit forms and though Bengali is now 
, a highly Sanskritised dialect, the above forms 
could have no chance of being introduced into our 
written language. 

These passages show a curious medley of Sans- 
krit and Bengali words and remind us of the 
similar style of Krisna Dlis Kaviraja's Chaitanya 
Charitamrita. 


BhErata 
Chandra 
and Rima 
Prasida— a 
contrast. 


Bharata Chandra destroyed the temple of fame 
W’hich Rama Prasada liad erected for himself in the 
poem of Vidya Sundara, and wdth those materials 
raised one to glorify himself. He is so profusely 
indebted to the preceding poet that there is 
scarcely a line in Rama Prasada\s poem, the ring of 
wdnch is not echoed in Bharata Chandra’s work. 
Yet the latter produces such a singular effect bv 
harmony of words, that Rama Prasada, upon whose 
work he draws freely for materials, must be satisfied 
with the wages ot a day-labourer while Bharata 
would claim the reward of the artist who creates 
a master-piece. I quote below* extracts from both 


A description of Vidyi*s beauty. 

'53sxt3i csRi W’n ^ I'ftcror 6r<r 

3PW aPW f I f \ 

<(t f ^T# f t*f I 
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poems, and place lliem side by bide to sitow to 
what extent the one has drawn upon the otiier.* 
I shall not attempt a translation of the passages 
into English, as no sense could be imp;irti'd without 

CV -fHW *1^ C»l 

ij ^*^1 1 

W*i ?i vtR *'«|i j I 

"TtrfM ijc^: ’•c? 

CVt^ •!? 19 Cl 195t I 7 { 3 l I 

C’HM l;»^’?t?C^Tf5 c?fTiS 919?^^ 

Ra ma Prasada. 1 Bharata Chandra. 

Marriage under Qandbarba form. 

“ ^ 9 ? Ifll «?t 9 *• ifen tru 

cirt^t^t? I ?r8i ^if«t 

ncatfir® rer i it? i 

1^»T ?5ai ^RTI 

fenfire is<i fn» I ?? I 

^*1 Rtfatw '®ir5t<f( ?|9i isRi? I 

Tsfi II 

??lta ?•!? 1?it f?l?? I ???raf ?|-5 i 

?^»r TrEt?*? » ?IWJ^C? I 

91*11 'e'^ri? I ^^Titc? die? ^c? I 

H"i? ^c« 9?«n I iTi^ «itfi?i af? vsni ^ 

^9 Eftci 1T11 19f 99 I ^ttr I 

ICI 9*9 C11 59f1 119 a f995 ft?* ^f99t nitffel if" ^519 I 

nat^ ¥11 c«rfic¥ fiiti upsi iifw ^tci 

C¥^^¥ I 15it9 I 

in»^9 1¥19 nit'll 191 *199 ¥9 ¥11 &99 • 

C9i*g¥ I f 9T9 S(t1 ¥f9C5 C¥Wl t 
Rama Prasada. Bhtirata Chandra. 
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elaborate annotations of such words as 
* etc., even by siicdi nbtea 

the affinity of the passages in point of language 
could not be fully conxeyed to readers unacquaiilt* 
ed with the niceties of our tongue. ^ 

Rima RSma Prasflda was a great poet, greater in 

RrasUa« many respects than Bharata Chandra. His other 
works, to which we shall have to refer hereafter, 
have made landmarks in the hi.su:>ry of our literary 
and spiritual thought. He wa^ a seer and a saint, 
and though he was beaten in his juvenile attempts 
to compose a love poem, he shortly after aciru^ved 
fame bv his songs, whirl) have immortalised him in 
Bengal and made him dear to the htaart of every 
Bengali. We need not regret that he failed in his 
attempt to say an artifn ial thing, for his soul was 
artless. It is well that he was defeated in his effort 
to win precedence in a court where scurrility 
reigned ; — the pity is that he soiled his liands by 
such an attempt to pander to the vitiated taste of 
tlie age. He was a scholar, i)ut it is only when he 
forgets vain-glorious erudition, tliat he tlisplays him- 
self in his best and most favourable aspec ts. He was 
a finished literature and the Iringuage he had at his 
command was rich and varied, though he was not 
happy in his attempts to mingle Sanskrit and 
Bengali. It is when he appc.ars as a child and uses 
the child’s language, singing songs tlrat welled up 

‘'5r«i “6ii? sitiiSw 

< ’niSlL'® C^T^|»l I 

%f'« dot 

H” »” 

Rama Prasada. Blifirata Chandra. 
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in Ms heart «:>ut of the exuberance of his devotion* 
al feeling, ~wben he sees the Divine mother in 
nature and forgets every thing else saying — “Enough 
O mother ! Like the bee attracted by a painted Hia Soiibs* 
flower, have I roved amongst the vain pleasures of 
the world. Enough have I tasted, I desire no more. 

Now the evening has come. It is the dusk of the 
evening, O mother, take this thy child, to thyself/** 

— that he appeals irn sistibly to the he^art. Each 
line of his songs throbs with the deep yearning of 
the soul. We shall deal with them hereafter, 

Rama PrasSda himself said truly in one his songs 
My poems will crumble into dust but 1 shall live 
in my songs.” Even as a child plays at being a 
soldier in dress that passes for a soldiers uniform, 
and, soldier-like, brandishes his little sword, but 
when he becomes weary, runs to his mother all 
covered as he is with (he dust of the play ground, 
and there in his natural aspect look^ most lovely, 
so did Ram Prasada — sick of the false play of 
pedantrv which had occupied him for a while but 
had not real}' satisfied him — run at the close of the 
heyday of Ins worK/'v career, to serk his Divine 
mi'ther’s grace. He now soothed his heart, vexed 
with the world’s turmoil with songs, which, with 
their deep-toned melancholy and their resignation 
to the divine mercy ring out even now in the 

* *11? I 

V ^ ’wn 

I” 

t “ ^11! I ” 

Rama Prasada. 



His life. 
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villages of Bengal. There is no rustic, no old 
man, and no woman in Bengal who has not drawn 
a truly inspired consolation from them in liours 
when the wrongs and sorrows of the world were 
like to bruise the heart and make it heavy laden. 

(e) BhErata Chandra Rfti Gunakara—thc great poet of 

the Eighteenth Century. 

A short time after Rama Prasada's Vidya Sundara 
was composed, Bharata Chandra described the same 
story in his poem, called the Annada Mangala, 
which at once rose to the highest point of fame 
and popularity, throwing into the shade all the 
earlier w^urks on the subject. 

Bharat Cliandra Rai was born in the year 
1722. A. D., at Peron Basantapur in the district of 
H uglily. His father Narcndra Narayaha Rai was a 
Zeminder of the place and had obtained the title of 
Raja from the Nawab of Mursidabad. There arose a 
dispute between Narendra Rai and the Raja of 
Burdwan on a boundary-question and the former is 
said to have given offence tn the independent chief 
by a public mention of Vi?nu Knmari, his queen. 
Tw^o Rajput soldiers named Alam Chandra and 
K§ema Chandra W'ere sent by the angry Raja to 
chastise Narendra Rai. They were accompanied 
by a number of armed men w ho took all the lands 
belonging to Raja Narendra Narayana by force and 
ousted him from his possessions, allowing him to 
retain his hold on his homestead only. Narendra 
Rai w'as, as may be understood, reduced to great 
poverty after this event. His son Rharata Chandra 
stayed w ith his maternal uncles at NoapSra and pro* 
secuted his studies in a Sanskrit tol at Tajpur. When 
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only fourteen, lie married a girl of the Ke^arkuni TroiiWM 

^ OWitt0 VO 

family of Brahmins at Sfirada, (a villag^e in Fergana marriafo. 

Mangalghata) whose status in society was much 

inferior to his own-— in the face of great oppositioft 

from his parents and brothers. They were not 

prepared to receive him or his bride at their house ; 

so th'* young fellow came to Devanandapura in the 

district of Hughly and sought the favour of a 

wealthy Kaystha named Rama Chandra Munsi who 

acconled him a warm reception, being pleased with 

his talents. He learned Persian at his place and 

on an occasion of worship of the god Satya 

, A poem oo 

Narayafta composed a short poem in honour of the 

deity, which greatly pleased the audience. This |%*7^A?D. 
poem w'as composed in 1737 A. D., when Bharata 
Chandra was only fifteen. At this time his parents 
permitted him to return home though they would 
not allow his wife to come with him. He came 
back to his family residence and was deputed by his 
father to settle certain questions about their landed Thrown 
property with the Raja of Burdwan. But for some pHson. 
reason or other Bharata Chandra was thrown into 
prison by the Raja tor a few months. On being re- 
lea.^ed he felt a desire to visit the Jagannatha temple 
of Puri. Arriving at the shrine he met with a warm 
treatment from some of the Pandas who were de- 
lighted wdth his learning. He was greatly impress- 
ed with Vai^navism at the time and is said to have 
taken into his head the idea of turning ascetic and 
leading a holy life in the Vrinda groves. With this 
object he marched bare-footed, but the village Kha- 
nakula lay in his way, where a relation of his wife 
stopped him and by persuasive arguments, the force 
of which he took no time in appreciating, brought the 
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young aspirant for a holy lif<^ to the village Sirada 
where his wife lived. The Vrinds groves with the 
vision of God. that had in.-^pired the poet, melled 
away like mist from his imagination, and in the 
village of Sarada he found a metal more attractive 
where he spent some time in the company of his 
young wife. 

Onr poet next came to Farfisdanga where a 
zemindar named Indra Narayana Chaudhari took 
some interest in him and introduced him to Rajs 
Krisna Chandra of Navadwipa. This Raja, who, 
as already said, was a gn at patron of letters, dis- 
covered in the young man poetical talents of an 
extraordinary order and immediately appointed 
him as his court-poet on a pay of Rs. 40 a month.* 
The clouds that had gath(‘red over his fortune, now 
passed away and he met witli sunny days. His 
Annada Mangala uas composed by the command of 
Rajs Krisfia Chandra. The book was completed 
in 1752 A. D. About (his time he built a new 
home at Mulajore— a villngt* which was „shortly 
after leased by Raja Krisna Chandra to one Rama 
Deva Naga. This man was very exacting and our 
poet was sore troubled by his growing demands. 
He wrote 8 couplets in Sanskrit describing the 
oppression ofjjRama Deva Naga, the naive humour 
of which so greatly pleased the Raja that he grant- 
ed to his favourite poet 105" fi/jr/ias of rent-free 
land at Gusta in Fergana Amalpur and 16 
more at Mulajore. Bharata Chandra died of dia- 
betes in !j6o A. D. three years after the English 
had won the battle of Plassey. He was decorated 


as a Member of Council being Rs. 300 a month in 1764. ^ ^ ^ 
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with the title of Rai Gunakara by Raja Kri^Aa 
Chandra. 


Bharata Chandra’s Annada Mangala was at one 
time so popular in Bengal, that there was scarcely 
a young man or young woman with any pretensions 
to learning who could not reproduce passages from 
it. The story of Vidya Sundara was popularised 
by his work to such an extent that our popular 
theatres called at one time rang with the 

songs of Vidya and Sundara. The long poetical 
descriptions did not suit tlie yatras, so Gopala 
Uriya, a famous YatrawalS of later times took the 
cue from Bbarata Chandra’s writings and composed 
short and light songs based on the text of his 
poem, which became very popular in the country. In 
these y/7/r/7.f the dance of Hlra, the flower woman, 
was a point of great interest. We may quote the 
following song as a specimen : — 


The popii- 
ferity of 
Vidyi* 
5un4ere. 


Adopted in 
yatris. 


It is so curious that a handsome man like you 
is in quest o^ lodgings. There are many lotuses 
to receive Ihe bee, why shotdd there not be many 
hearts to welcome thee 1 Hear me, O youngman, 
.vhen I pluck flow'ers, the bees fly around me — that 
is the pleasure that keeps me at Burdwan.” 

The prince is brought to the house of Hlra 
where he constantly harps on Vidya ; the flow^er- 


* “ ’BRi 1 

ffc's ^t»n ’na ww r 
csm 

’iur’iw 5(W i” 

A song sung in Gopsla Uriya’s yafra- 



The con- 
tents of 
AnnadS- 
iV^angala. 
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woman again sings* ** What a foolish young man 1 
He constantly says ‘aunt, give me my Vidyft.* Is 
she a jewel that a woman can keep tied in the 
end of her sadi and produce on demand These 
songs and hundreds of such, a attributed to Gopfil 
Uriya and other Yatrawalas, were once in every 
man’s mouth. Their inspiration came direct from 
Bharata Chandra. In fact in the depraved atmos- 
phere of towns, directly affected by court-influence 
on the eve of the downfall of the Mahomedan 
power, Vidya-Sundara became the craze of the 
young dilettantes of Bengal who revelled in the 
literature of sensualism. 

The Annada Mangala by Bharata Chandra, of 
which Vidya Sundara forms a part, is divided into 
three parts. The first part is devoted to the sac- 
rifice performed by Dak§a. the death of Satl, her 
rebirth as Uma, her marriage with ^iva and sub- 
sequent domestic scenes at Kailas. It also des- 
cribes the futile attempt of the sage Vyasa to build 
a second Benares, with the object of thwarting the 
God ^iva, and gives account of Harihoda and Bha- 
bananda Mazumdar — ancestors of Baji Kri 9 fia 
Chandra. The second part describes the story of 
Vidya -Sundara. The last part is devoted to a 
description of the wars of Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jessore with Man Sing, the Governor of Bengal, 

Sung in Gopala \Jr\yi‘s yatra. 
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the eventual defeat and death 6f Raja Pratapa- 
ditya, and further accounts of Bhabananda Mazum* 
dat, who helped Man Sing in his fight with the 
Raja ; it also describes Bhabinanda's visit to 
Delhi where he is said to have held a heated con- 
troversy on religion with Jahangir, who in a great 
rage ordered him to be imprisoned. An account 
is also given of his release from prison and of the 
emoluments he received from the E irper 

Besides Annada Mangala, Bharata Chandra wrote 
Rasamanjuri in Bengali, in which he classifies 
feminine emotions and gives illustrations in imita- 
tion of Sanskrit works on Rhetoric. His incomplete 
drama, called the Cliandinataka, shows a curious ad- 
mixture of Sanskrit, Bengali and Persian, proving 
that he was a finished master of the three languages. 
There are many short pieces besides the above, 
which BhArata Chandra wrote on various subjects. 

One of the elements which we find in profusion 
in Bharata Chandra's poetry is a liking for onomato- 
poetic expressions. A richness of sound is some- 
times lent to his lines by a harmonious assemblage 
uf words not to be found in any vocabulary, yet 
nevertheless conveying sense by ♦he imitation of 
natural sounds. This is made very effective to the 
ear by the clever manipulation of the poet. Bharata 
Chandra had a store-house of such words ; he 
revelled in them ; they were often coined by him ; 
but he is nowhere unmeaning, as he always took his 
cue from natural sounds. It would be impossible 
to translate words which do not occur in any 
vocabulary. I shall quote a passage here, in the 
translation of which I cannot help introducing the 


His other 
works. 


Onomato- 
poetic ex« 
pressions. 
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very sounds which the poet imitates, and the effect 
of which would be lost in a different language. 
The piece describes the dance of ^iva at the time 
of the final dissolution of the universe. 

assumes the form of the great destroyer; the 
sound of his horn is terrible — va vam bham-va vam 
bham. His matted locks shake to and fro — laiapat- 
latapaty and the murmuring stream of the Ganges 
flows — chalacchal, kalakkal, talattal through them. 
The snakes hiss — phaniphan phaniphan and the 
moon on his forehead burns like the sun : fire issues 
from it — dhakadhvak-dhakadhvak ; and from his 
mouth come the deep sounds vam hham-va vam 
bham. The naked ghosts and goblins dance — 
tadhiadadhia." ’ 

A word in explanation of these lines : — ^iva the 
god of destruction is represented as having tlie 
moon on his forehead ; the Ganges flows from his 
locks. The popular belief of the Hindus is that 


I 

I 

5fTlW s 

j 

1ft, „ 

f^nn 1 

Hit#! 8” 

BhSrata Chandra’s Annada Ma^gala. 
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the Ganges originates from the feet of the God 
Vi^nu and its stream is caught by Brahms in his 
Kamandalu (water-pot). Thence it flows down to 
the matted locks of ^iva and thence it comes down 
to the earth. 

The words chalacchal^ kalakkal and talattal in 
the fourth line which refer to the waves of the 
Ganges are sin^ularl)^ happy. Chalacchal in the 
colloquial dialect seems to signify a (\o\\% taiattai 
transparency, and kalakkal the sweet murn^ur of the 
waves. Three onomatopoetic words nat to be 
found in the Bengali vocabulary have thus been 
strung togetiier in the same line, to suggest to the 
ear three qualities of a stream ; a line more happy 
could not be conceived. The whole of this poem 
is written in the sublime Sanskrit inetrt called 
the Bhujangapra> ata. It is to be read with special 
care to place tin- proper accents on the vowels. 
Tiie lines *hyme i»i measured sounds with a sweet 
jingle and the whole is an instance of admirable 
word-painting in poetry 

The tendency to onomatopteia in poetry 
wlech was taken from Bharata Chandra, is marked 
in many later poems, and often the effect produced 
by such combinations of words is singularly happy, 
as in the passage given below from Jaynsrayan’s 
Harihla.^ We refrain from giving an English 
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translation of the piece as it is impossible to convey, 
even in a small degree, any idea of thd sonorous 
music created by its onomatopoetic expressions. 
Rhyming Tlie rules of rhyming had not hitherto been 
by^BMraU strictly followed. As poetry used to be sung, the 
Chandra, defeats in metrical form were made up for by the 
tune. But as the domain of poetry gradually 
separated itself from that of music, the art of 
poetical composition became gradually more finish- 
ed, and perfection in rhyme was aimed at by 
Bharata Chandra and the poets of his school. 
Hitherto it was held sufficient if the last letters of 
a couplet rhymed with one another ; but the keener 
perception of the ear now required not only a 
fulfilment of the above condition, but also an agree- 
ment of the vowels preceding the last letters of a 
rhyming couplet. According to the last principle 
rhyming of C®If^ with with 

with C’f’fl, ^5 with ^3 would be faulty. Among 
tlie Vai 9 nava Pada-karttas Govinda DSs, whose ear 
was naturally the most keen to.a harmony of sounds, 
had committed the smallest number of faults in 

f »tC«| OrTt«l I 
*iT»n orn:»i ’fcn i 
VI ^ntsi » 
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Jaynkr&yan’s Harillli. 
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this respect* But perusing closely the AnnadA 
Ma^gala by Bharata Chandra (a poem running over 
13000 lines) we scarcely find one instance of 
disagreement of vowel-sounds in the final syllables 
of rhyming couplets. One or two examples of 
this defect are found in his short poem on Satya- 
nflrdyafia which the poet composed w^hen he was 
only 15 years old. In the whole range of Bengali 
literature, no poet has shown a finer sense of 
harmony of sound or a greater skill in the choice 
of his words than Bh^rata Chandra. In our own 
day some poets have followed the principle in 
rhyming stated above ; but in an earlier epoch of 
the history of our literature, it was Bh^rata Chandra 
who held up the torch that lighted the path of 
subsequent poets, so all credit is due to him. The 
Sanskrit metres that Bha^ata Chandra introduced 
into his Bengali poems are faultless. As the long 
and short sounds of vowels are missed in the 
spoken dialect of Bengal, it required a remarkable 
power to introduce the measured sounds of noble 
Sanskrit metres ir our tongue, and Bharata 
Chandra’s poems in the Totaka and Bhujangaprayata 
metres not only show perfect adherence to classical 
rules, but they flow so easily and with such a 
natural grace, that no one would doubt, after pe- 
rusing them, that Bengali is a true daughter of 
Sanskrit, and that a poet who knows the resources 
of the language can give her a form which w-ould 
prove her striking affinity in all respects with that 
of her august parent. 

Though it is so difficult to convey to our readers 
an idea of the beauty of Bharat a Chandra’s poems, 
depending, as this does, on a singularly happy 
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The advent 
of the 
spring. 


arrangement of word^^, we here attempt a trans- 
lation of one passage of remarkable elegance : — 
While the cuckoos sang and the bees hummed 
about the hakula flowers, the Goddess AnnapurhS 
sat in a jewelled shrine. A stream of cool and 
lotus-scented water over-flowed its banks and the 
waves danced to the melody of the air. The Spring 
season had arrayed himself like a prince, and, 
accompanied by the six modes of music had taken 
up his abode beneath the acoka tree. Here and 
there the bees were humming about the flowers, 
and the god of love had strung his bow. Laughing 
blossoms gemmed tiic wood -land bovvers. Bharata 
Chandra was charmed to see the advent of the 
Spring.” 

But the original passage subjoined in the foot- 
note discovers to us that Bengali is one of the 
sweetest tongues of the world. The words chosen 
for this piece cbivfly consist of the soft* letters 
/. «, — the hissing .c and tlie harsh /* are, 

generally speaking, omitted from these lines. The 
poem, when recited with proper accentuation, 
charms the ear and sounds like music unsung. 
Many passages ot Bharata Chandra afford examples 

3ir«i n 
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Bharata Chandra’s Annada Mangala. 
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of this decorative art in composition for which 
Indian genius has a remarkable aptitude. 

When Bhfirata Chandra makes it a point to 
describe a beautiful woman, the metaphors gleaned 
from Sanskrit and Persian works cloud his poetic 
horizon. Niceties become absurdities and his learn- • 
ing stifles the natural flow of sentiment. When, 
however, a minor character is introduced, on which 
the poet does not consider it w'orth while to lavish 
classical metaphor preferring to trust to his owm 
powers, his sparkling lines produce a far clearer 
impression. VidyR's beauty as described by 
BhArata Chandra is culled from all that the poet 
had read in books, and this again is overcoloured 
by his own monstrous fancy for the purpose 
of matching the classic poets in their own field. 
One can scarcely find his way through the thick 
array of wild and far-fetched similes, and we 
wonder at the taste which tolerated the unres- 
trained exonerations, the wild excesses, and the 
puerile funs on words which they disclose. But, 
reserving all his learning for the description 
of Vidya, the poet draws off-hand a picture of 
Hlrt, the flower woman. 

As the sun set and the night approached, there 
came along a flower woman, of the name of HlrS 

*“ m 1 

OP? '5<n -4^ 1 

c^»n g 

^ ^ oiw 1" 

Bhfirata Chandra's Vidyfi Sundara. 
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(lit. R diamond) whose words indeed sparkled like 
the diamond. Her teeth were painted ; she moved 
with a pleasant gait, and there was always a smile 
on her lips. She had been very charming in her , 
youth, and though now grown matronly, she pos- 
sessed some small traces of her better days.” 

The lines ‘ «lt%l I ^ ^ 

1 ' sparkle with humour, 
especially in the clever use of the words 

In another passage the line ‘ Clff, 

tP| ’ (with the setting of resentment, arose 
grace) indicates the passing away of one emotion 
and the rise of another, by a happy suggestion of 
the setting of tiie sun, followed by the rise of the 
moon in the sky. There is much beauty in the pun 
on the words and ^>1. There occur innumer- 
able passages of the nature in which the poet skil- 
fully polishes and sets each word, as a jeweller 
might polish and set a stone in a piece of gold. 

We shall here attempt to translate a passage 
from the Annada Mangala, in which the poet des- 
cribes a flood that destroyed a considerable part 
of Man Sing’s army. 

t“ The sky was overcast with dark clouds. The 
winds began to blow with redoubled force, — ^the 
thunder roared, — the lightning flashed, — the wind 

t • I 

fsi TOI TO ^ I 

cw. I 
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rustled and the waters splashed. Waves came rush- 
ing from all sides ; the trees trembled at the sounds 
of thunder ; darkness prevailed, and bails pattered. 
The outer screens of the Rijl's tents were carried 
away by the winds ; people became terror-struck ; 
the huts raised for the soldiers were swept away 
by the flood which now overtook the camp ; 
elephants were drowned ; — carriages were hope- 
lessly wrecked in mud and the camels perished 
the soldiers threw away their guns, their turbans, 
their uniforms and swords, and with their shields 
abreast swam across the foaming stream. Thousands 
of men were drowned. Urdu-bazar with all its 
goods lay under water ; — the carcasses of sheep, 
cocks and hens were all huddled together ; the fruii- 
seller with his wife took to swimming. Heaps of 
grass went floating by, and upoh one of them sat 
the young woman who used to sell it. She 
was weeping and lamenting her lot saying * Never 
O Lord, was such a disaster seen. I am only 15 or 
16 years of age ; by divorce and death I have 
changed eleven husbands by this time. This 
present son of a slave ha» brought me here to die, 
but if I die, the matrimonial prospects of how many 
others will be gone !’ The drummer with his drum 
was carried past by the flood, and the musician 

NCWff I 
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clasped in his arms the long gourd of his iyre (vtma) 
as he floated across the stream. There was panic 
on all sides. The very soldiers were lamenting 
saying * All is lost by this journey to Bengal. All 
the hard earned money won by risking our live.**, is 
lost. Oh woe to us ! Woe to us !”' 

The first eight lines bring before us a vivid 
scene of storm and flood, by means of an array of 
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Bhfirata Chandra’s AnnadA Ma^gaia. 
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onomatapoetic words, each of which has been 
chosen with singular care, the effect of the whole 
being such that it cannot be rendered in t'aiisla* 
tion. In the remaining portion of the piece, the 
poet strives more for an artistic effect of language 
than for a realistic description of the flood. The 
whole thing looks like a storm painted on a scene 
under a mellow light. We miss the actual cries, 
the wringings of the heart and the death-agonies 
consequent on the devastating catastrophe. The 
descriptions of horror grow almost charming, being 
set, as it were, to a musical air. The lines ‘ rr 
^ I ^*11? trfir i 

and ‘ wwm ^ 'AW ’ show that the 

poet’s heart did not melt into pity at the sight of 
a disaster which had killed thousands of men, but 
that he could enliven its description by a pof^tic 
touch, and was even willing to enjoy the scene, 
maintaining a vein of light humour in his gay 
couplets. 

Poetry was now reduced to an art ; it delight- 
ed in niceties of so’ nd. Bhfirata Chandra’^ poems 
ar#» untranslatable. Take away the outer garb, 
and the picture that he draws loses all its attraction. 
His delicacy of colouring is perhaps peculiarly 
oriental. His finest things become poor in trans- 
lation. Tlie whole may be pronounced ‘ words, 
words, words ’ in the langu?ige of Hamlet ; but, as a 
Bengali critic lately said, 'Bharata Chandra’s poetry 
is the Taj of Agra made in Bengal, — not in marble 
but in words.’ 

There are critics who would deprecate this art 
in literature. In a language like Bengali which 


Niceties 

sound. 
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Prin§rima 

Chakra- 

varty. 


may be so easily wrought into exquisitely melo* 
dious strains, the artistic effect produced by a 
clever manipulation of sweet sounding words, can 
not be ignored. One who can raise emotions and 
portray pathos by metrical lines writes noble 
poetry no doubt, but there is a skilled labour in 
poetry which creates emotions not wholly definable, 
as do the unmeaning warblings of birds or the 
musical notes of a lyre. There is much poetry in 
mere sound — in its meaningless harmony and we 
must not deprecate the value of this in our melli- 
fluous Bengali tongue. 

After Bharata Chandra, PrJtnarama Chakravarty 
wrote a Vidya Sundara in which we come across 
the following lines : — 

* The first Vidya Sundara was written by 
Kristiarama, a native of the village Nimta ; — next we 
find one by Rama Prasada. After these two poets, 
Bharata Chandra came to the field and incidentally 
described the story of Vidya Sundara in his poem 
called the Annada Mangaia.’ ' He evidently did not 
know the names of those earlier poets who had 
written on the subject before Kri^narama. 

ill? fjqaj I 
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Vidya Sundara by Praharama. 
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II. (a) Tb« Court of Rlfl RilavalUbho la Dacca. Ita 
poeta— Jaya Niriyana Sea— Aaaoilamoyl OevL 

Under court influence poetry became debased ; 
though it is true that a few exquisite poetic touches 
might enliven scenes of sensualism. But the 
vocabulary of Bengali was enriched during this 
period by a treasure of choice expressions im- 
ported from Sanskrit. In Western Bengal Rhirata 
Chandra, as far as the Bengali language was con- 
cerned, ruled supreme in the domain of letters. 

The court of Raja !Kri?Aa Chandra was the 
nucleus from which flowed fashions and tastes which 
the aristocracy of Bengal loved to imitate. In 
Eastern Bengal Raja Krijna Chandra’s great 
contemporary and rival Rajavallabha tried at his 
capital of Vikrampur to outdo him in all matters. 

Raja Rajvaliabha was not as great a scholar as 
Krisba Chandra, but w.as by far the more powerful 
of the two, having been placed at the helm of 
the administfation of several of the provinces of 
Bengal. He was besides immensely rich. Kri^Aa 
Chandra founded a town called ^ivanivasa, and 
th. temples and edifices he built there show 
a bold attempt to combine saracenic with Hindu theSpfta" 
architecture. But the town of Rajanagara in town of 
Vikrampur, founded by Raja Rajavallabha, far out- valMrtia. 
shone the splendour of ^ivanivasa. With the un- 
limited resources that Raja Rajavallabha command- 
ed in Bengal, his new city was made a paradise, the 
like of which was not to be found in the country 
at that time outside Murshidabad. The famous 
Eku(a Ratna, with its twenty one spires, which in 
the distance looked like the crest of a diadem 
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painted on the clouds, — the Navaratna, with nine 
spires, and the Sapta-ratna with seven spires, 
displayed great architectural beauty, and the 
Dolmancha with its mazy staircase and lofty cupola 
rose to a greater height than the Ochterlony monu- 
ment of Calcutta. There were besides palaces in 
which the utmost sculptural skill available at the 
time in India was employed. All this gave to the 
town a look of wealth and grandeur which it 
would have been vain for Raja Kri^ha Chandra 
to attempt to approach in his new town, though 
^ivanivasa in its own way was certainly a beautiful 
place. Rajanagara was unfortunately situated on the 
dreaded stream of the Kirttina^a— * the destroyer 
of fame^ ; this name had been earned by the river, 
which was a branch of the Padma, by destroying 
a rich town founded by Chand Ray and Kedar Ray 
— two chiefs of Bengal, in the i6th century. But 
a second time — in the middle of the 19th century 
the stream showed again one of its furious 
moods and by destroying Rajanagara caused a loss 
to Bengal, which for the Hindus can not be repair- 
ed. This beautiful city is now in the bed of the 
river. It was situated six miles away from the 
river, when suddenly in the year 1871 A.D. there was 
a cataclysm. It is said that people suddenly fell the 
roots of grass and plants snap beneath their feet, 
and a crack was created, which gaping wide open 
like the jaws of death made the whole plain, cover- 
ed by a number of villages and city of Rdjanagara, 
slowly fall down into the river bed with a crash ; this 
catastrophe took a whole year for being complete. 
The desolation began in august 1871 and was 
complete about the same time in 1872. The spires 
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of the monuments^ the Eku9aratna^ the Navaratna 
and the Dolmancha seemed during the cataclysm to 
struggle for a few moments with the stream of 
KirttinEya which in its fierce play dashed against the 
blocks of massive stone and bricks of which the town 
was bui!t» till the whole scene passed froL* the sight 
like a dream, and the waves danced over the town, 
disclosing not a sign of its former grandeur and pontp. 
Raja Rajavallabha’s Rajanagara is now reduced 
to a dream. But the Raja had not only built a city, 
far outshining in its glory the town of ^ivanivasa, but 
in his court there were poets of great power who 
were not unworthy rivals of Bharata Chandra. In 
their elegance of style, — in the sweetness of choice 
Sanskrit expressions with which their poems are 
replete, Jayanarayaha and his gifted niece Ananda- 
mayl showed poetical powders of a remarkable 
order, and it is a pity that the Harilila and Chandl 
by JayanSrayaiia in which there occur many noble 
lines composed by Anandamayl, could not have the 
circulation and the far-reaching fame which Bharata 
Chandra s poems attained in the more favourable 
soil of Western Btngal. Jayanarayana as a poet 
was certainly a match for Bharata Chandra, though 
all points considered, his poems lack the finish of 
his great rival’s works. There are passages in the 
poem of the East Bengal poet which may rival the 
sparkling lines of Bharata Chandra ; but in com- 
mon details Bharata Chandra’s hand moves more 
freely, and though the poems of both the poets 
have a family likeness in their ornate classical 
style, and in the depraved taste of the age, the 
favourite poet of Kri^na Chandra is a more 
finished master of his art, as he is also more 
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concise, and commands a greater facility in the use 
of Sanskrit metres in Bengali. 


Family* 
history of 

Jaya 

Niriyana 


Rimag:ati. 


JayanarS* 
yaha and 
his niece. 


Ananda* 

mayl. 


JayanarSyaha was acousin of Rftjs Rsjavallabha 
and was a Vaidy by caste. His ancestor Gopi Ramana 
Sen’s name is mentioned by Mr. Beveridge in his 
history of Backerganj. Gopi Ramana’s second son 
Kri^fta Rama obtained the titles of Dewan and 
Krori (millionaire) from the Nawab of Murshida- 
bad. From an account given in the 5th of the reports 
of the East India Company, we see that he was 
employed in collecting revenue of Pergannak 
Chandpratapa and other places. The family resi- 
deuce of Kri?na Rama was at the village Japsa 
near Rajanagara. Lala Rama Prasada, his 
son was famous for his extensive charity. The 
Laia had four sons. Tlie eldest Rama Gati was 
famous for his high character and learning; he 
wrote a well known work in Bengali called the 
Mayatimir Chandrika to which we shall have occa- 
sion to refer hereafter. ! lie youngest Jayandrayaha 
was one of the best poe's in Bengal, and it was he 
who conjointly with his niece Anandamayl wrote 
the poem ca'led Harilila which displays a wonder- 
ful command over the language and abounds in 
pas.sages of intrinsic poetic merit. All the members 
of this gified family of noble men, the ladies not e*. 
cepted, were well versed in Sanskrit. Anandamayl 
was widely known for her learning. She at one 
time surprised the scholarly Bralimins assembled 
in the court of Raja Rajavallabha to perform the 
Vedic sacrifice called the Agniftomayajfia, by offer- 
ing the solution to a knotty point in connection 
witli tlie sacrificial rite, with ampk^ quotations from 
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the Vedic texts as authority. Tlie passages in 
Harillli composed by Anandamayl bear evidence 
of her erudition ; in metre and wealth of words 
they closely follow classical Sanskrit, and when 
recited they sound more like Sanskrit than Bengali. 
Anandamayl was married in 1761 to Ayoc^bya Rama 
Sen of Payagrama in the district of Khulna. 

We have had already occasion to quote some 
passages from Jayanarayaha’s poems on pages 360- 
361. His Harihla vras composed in honour of the god 
Satyanarayana. As usual, in the case of poems of 
this class, the work which is of a considerable dimen- 
sion, relates a story, the sequel of which illustrates 
the grace of the god towards his followers in the 
.shape of gifts of earthly fortune. I quote another 
passage from Harihla below : — 

*“ The night passed in this way. The eastern 
horizon wa.'. painted with the purple colours of the 
dawn. The stars gradually disappeared from the 
sky. The birds left their nests and flew in all 
directions. The raven was crowing from the tree 
and did not as yet ? light on the ground. Chandra- 
bl'Sna the hero) held the hands of Sunetra (the 
heroine). ‘ Permit me to go ’ he said again and 
again to her. At the dawn of the day which was 
auspicious for the journey he left her, and her 
tearful eyes followed tire course he took. She 
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stood and looked wistfully as far as her eyes could 
see him. The moon, with false promises, left the 
beautiful Kumuda flower that had been so gay and 
happy during the night. The flower turned pale at 
the approacli of the sun.’' 

Anandamayl, as I said, is fond of displaying her 
erudition. In her compositions she generally adopts 
Sanskrit metres, the pompous sweep of which she 
well retains in Bengali. A passage is given below 
to illustrate her learned style, w'hich thinly veils 
under grandiloquent language, the immodest taste 
that characterised her age. 

t'* Look at the bevy of women assembled in 
myriads to the front and rear, peeping through the 
windows and confronting you at every point. The 
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beauties assembled there were running about at 
play, fantastically tripping and breaking into 
charming laughter. Even the sedate matrons of 
the group were overpowered by the beauty of the 
bridegroom. Look at the array of s^.'eet and 
charming faces, of aquiline noses and of flowing 
tresses ; and behold how beautiously bedecked 
they stand ! With what fascination they speak and 
smile ! Behold the slendernes.s and coquettish 
manner of the worthy belle. Look at her graceful 
flirtations, which show how' well she is versed in 
the ways of Cupid, and in the art of captivating 
her admirers. Looking at Chandrabhaha, they found 
themselves lost in bewilderment and in an all-ab- 
sorbing delirious excitement. The impassioned 
matron, the gay spinster, the wedded wife and the 
coy maiden, all stirred about in excitement and 
glee. Their dazzling earrings contused the lovely 
neck of many a merry woman. But they all moved 
about in gaiety. Some bore on their lips the marks 
of their lover’s kiss. How many a golden beauty was 
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secretly pierced to the heart by the flowery arrows 
of Cupid ! Many had come with dishevelled hair; 
many overcast with pallor ; and many faint and 
slender. The tresses of many were in disorder 
and many had tlie sadi girt about the waist. The 
necklaces of others were loose and slipping off. 
The ornaments on their persons %vere falling and 
so was their wearing apparel. Many of them, 
smitten with the ardour of Cupid, broke into 
enchanting strains ; and some put their arms on 
the shoulders of their companions and indolently 
stood addressing sweet and pleasing w''ords to 
others. Some poured water on Sunetra and others 
on Chandrabhana, but al! did so with great care, and 
they all poured water with their own delicate little 
hands, and as it fell on their persons, gurgling from 
the pitchers it kept time with the tingling music 
of their ornaments. The girl-friends of the bride 
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addressing Chandrabhifia said in jest (alluding to 
the' match) ' A diamond necklace dangles from the 
neck of a crow.’ The bride and the bridegroom 
heard the jest, and hung down their heads in 
modesty, and the women burst into loud laughter.” 


(b) The poets of the School of Bbiroto Chandra. 

A host of poets who imitated the style of 
Bharata Chandra and w’ho wrote in the latter part 
of the » 8th century contributed works which have 
been suppressed by the Indian Penal Code. Stray 
copies of such works that came into our hands 
25 years ago, are no longer available. But early in 
the 19th century, the stories of Chandra K|nta, of 
Nayantari, and KaminI Kumara enjoyed great popu- 
larity with certain sections of our community. The 
authors of these poems were not great scholars like 
Bharata Chandra, Jayanarayaha or Anandamayl, but 
they carried the depraved and indecent taste of the 
new school a step further. The moral atmosphere 
of young men livinc in towns was contaminated by 
tlmir influence. Lord Byron’s gallant character, Don 
Juan, entered the harem of a moslem monarch, dis- 
guised as a female servant and so palmed himself off 
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upon its occupants. Chandra Ksnta, the young mer* 
chant, in the poem of the same name is described a$ 
having done similar freaks in the inner apart* 
ments of a Rija. The influence of Persian 
literature is stamped on many of these works but 
the Bengali language in these poems, it must be 
admitted, made further progress towards elegance. 
High sounding Sanskritic words were gradually 
dropped in favour of small and sweet colloquial 
words of classical origin and the metres run in a 
genial flow in these. I quote the following passage 
from Ksmini Kumara by Kali Kri?na Das, 

*^^The reign of autumn came to an end, and 
Spring, the Prince of seasons came to rule with his 
mighty host. The southern breeze, the royal 
messenger, proclaimed his approach to the world. 
The flowers, who constituted the army of the prince, 
dressed themselves beautifully to give them a re- 
ception. The ketaki with saw in hand stood proud- 
ly smiling. The champaka held a spear, and 
hastened to the spot. The baka tree wore the 
crooked bow of its flowers like the crescent moon. 
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1 li^ ros^ aii4 the jessamine, two 'gallant warriors, 
approaii^ed in full bloom to join thc^ Mae army. 
The gaucUmraJa wore white apparel and the /az^a 
with rad spikes stood ready. The palaca held a 
bow ^jKl4:lie rungan 0 looked like the arrow jf that 
bow. The lotus floating in the pond locked like 
the shield of Cupid. When this gay army had 
made itself ready to receive the prince, the god of 
love led them as their general. He aimed his five 
arro\fs at those who lived in separation from the 
beloved. He ordered the cuckoo and tlie zephyr 
to spy on alt who were slow in •giving response to 
this call of love. The royal command was com- 
inunicated to all. Tlte prince wanted tribute. The 
ciu'koo was ordered to kill the defaulters by his 
sweet strain. The birds seated on the bough of a 
tr(!e with their lucdodious rooings intimated the 
royal command.* * 
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This idea is followed up till one has almost 
reached the bottomless pit of indecent realism. 

That stamp of ornateness for which this age in 

^anslatloa ^i*^‘^'‘ature is famous is very marked in the transla* 

of the Olto- lion of the Gita Govinda by Giridhara who finished 
Qovlada. . n. • 

the poem in 1736 A. D., — sixteen years before 

Bharat Chandra had completed his AnnadamaAgala. 

It is his finished Sanskritic style that marks his 

affinity with the poets of the school of Bharata 

Chandra. This translation threw into the shade the 

earlier attempt hy RasamayaDas who h.ad translated 

the Gita Govinda in the metre called payar chamia, 

so commonly adopted hy the early Bengali poets. 

Giridhara’s poem reproduces in Bengali as far as 
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possible, the spirit of the original in all the gay 
metres which we lind in the Sanskrit poem, nay, he 
imports with an easy grace the very words of 
Sanskrit which admirably suit his classical Bengali. 

1 give two passages in the fool-note which retain 
wonderfully the iviusic and sweep of the stanzas of 
the great lyrical master of Sanskrit * 
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Let us pass from the city to the village. The 
The villages of Bengal, half a century ago, were the 
abodes of peace, of love and of devotion. The vices 
of the towns stamped the literature of the courts de- 
grading it to wicked sensualism ; the vain pedantry 
ol scholars introduced into it erudite absurdities of 
far-fetched imagery ; non- Hindu ideas found 
favour with the citizens, directly under the 
influence of an alien civilisation. Rut the quiet 
Hindu was not in his element in the city. His true 
home lav in the village ; there, under tht‘ canopy of 
the blue sky, on which the gay seasons of our 
tropical clime present in succession their ever- 
shifting array of scenes, the Hindu had found 
leisure for centuries to pondt r over the deeper 
problems of life ; undisturb<i:d he devoted himself 
to interpreting the texts of the ^ftstras like some 
Epicurean god sitting over his nectar — careless of. 
mankind. Political squabbles rent the life of cities ; 
kings were detlironed» and new flags were unfurled 
in ancient capitals ; but a change of government 
did not affect the conditions of life of a Hindu 
village. 

Long distance separates these villages of Ben- 
gal from the seething life of political centres. 
These homes of the people are counted sacred by 
reason of the noble rivers on whose banks they 
stand, — the rushing Gange.s, the ever-white Dhaley* 
wari, the foaming Padma, the furious Damodara, 
the great Brahmaputra, the dark-watered Meghna, 
and many others that branch themselves into a 
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hundred streams to flow to the sea, keeping up a 
never ceasing music by their murmurs. How do these 
villages adorn themselves with gardens, through 
whose greet! foliage peep the scarlet the white 
kunday and th€‘ crescent-shaped yellow 'itasiy — 
gardens where the sacred bel and nimha trees 
rustle in the breeze the long summer day ! There from 
thick groves of mango and jack, starts suddenly 
spire-like to view, the tall Bengali dei^adaru rising 
above the 'majestic asvattha — far beyond the 
tiara-shaped domes of temples. Here, under the 
sacred tulasi plant, the lamp is lighted at even-fall 
and the brow marked with vermilion bows down 
to leave its scarlet traces at the root. Here the 
sound of the evening conch summons the villagers 
to the temple : while on the edge of the meadow the 
cows stand quie tly waiting the call of the shepherds 
to lead them to the shed : and the madhavi creepers, 
rich w'ith the treasure of the spring, diffuse their 
fragrance as the weary pilgrim approaches his earthlv 
'})aradise. his stravv-roofed mud-hovel. From these 
same simple Bengali homes sprang ihe N:ivya Ny5\a 
— the logical systei»» of modern Bengal — which some 
ot us hold to be the greatest achievement of the pure 
intellect in modern times. In these villages the poems 
of Valmiki and Vyasa, of Kalidss and Bhababhuti 
have, for hundreds of years, cast the spell of their 
beauty upon the people. In them the lofty prin- 
ciples of Vedanta philosophy have been taught by 
Brahmins Nvho realised that man was one with the 
universe, — a flute through which might sound the 
whole music of god's kingdom, — and that his 
greatest good lay in returning to the consciousness 
of his oneness with the Supreme Principle. These 
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liengali villages are hallowed above all by the wond- 
erful sacrifices of the and their heroic death on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands, when, with a 
gentle wave of the hand from the midst of flames, 
they would often indicate a wish to hear the name of 
god recited at the last moment. Here in Bengal 
the renunciation of Buddha has been practised by 
princes from age to age, by Dipankara Sn ynana 
of Eastern Bengal — by (lopi Chsnd of the Pal 
d\ nasty, by Narottama of Kheturi, by Raghunatha 
Das of Satgaon. and in our modern times by the 
saintly Lala Babu of l^aikpara. all of whom left 
their worldly glory, and wtmt forth, beggar’s bowl in 
hand, caring for naught but the highest truth vouch- 
safed to man. Here the dynasty of the ancient rhics 
and seers of the X'edanla f^hilosophy remains un- 
broken to the present day in the person of Ram 
Krisha Parainhahsa. who t xemplilied self forgetful 
divine love in the eyes of men now living. These 
villages of Bengal should mH be taken for the 
homes of men like Mir/.afar, I ’michand and Nanda 
Kumara, — political intriguers, trained in courts to 
heinous vices revolting U$ the nature of a rural 
people. Fifty yeai^ ago the one great f<*ar of Hindu 
parents in Bengal was lest their sons should take 
the vow of the Sannvasin. Tlu'v would not allow 
them even to sit on a kusasnna . — a seat which was 
generally used by Sadhus. Since the time of 
Buddha, renunciation in the cause of the highest 
truth has been no idle dream, no wilbo'-the-wisp 
theory, amongst Hindus. It is a goal towards 
which the whole Indian civilisation has continued 
to move, oven as W<.*stern civilisation moves to- 
wards [)atriotisin, and again.st jjohlical seitdum. 
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The homes of Bengal have even been seed-beds 
of high thought. The control of the passions, the 
mastery over self, th(* training of the mind to con- 
centration and yoga — til! it can reach the state of 
final beatitude — are aims which have engrossed the 
energy of our people ; and Hindus have never 
been afraid of privation, pain or sacrifice to reach 
this goal. 'I'hey iiave sought a revelation of god 
within the soul, — the highest aim that can attract 
a mortal. A certain mystery enshrouds those 
who scale the greatest heights ; but the Yoga 
Philosoj)hy is a system which enables a man to 
arrive ni a definite realisation, and those who 
would cry it dowm must first stud\ the vast litera- 
ture which has gathered round the subject, and 
understand w hat is really meant. 

The home life of Bengal has been best express- The Songs 
ed in its .songs. In these, one may iind out all be 
wants to know about the Bengali people. They 
are as thoroughly Indian as the kunda flowers of the 
soil : and many of them spring from sincere souls 
as tribuU^s to god, even as kuvda flowers are offer- 
ed by Brahmin to v i^nu. From the highest truths 
of Yoga dow n to the pettiest concerns of daily life, 
every point that touches our aims, our ideas and our 
manner of life is embodied in these songs. Many 
of them have been composed by saints like Rama 
Prasada and Fikir Chand, which no one w ho is not 
an adept in Yoga, can well undersfaiul. Tliose on 
Dehatattva, or the spiritual principles governing 
the human body, are too abstract for laymen. Their 
language is not difficult, but they offer points of 
perplexity because they illustrate an experience 
of which we know too little. 
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Bengali songs ma> be grouped in main four 
classes : — 1 . The kirtana songs to which we have 
already aluded, II. 1 'he songs of the kavtwallas, 
III. Religious songs, IV. The songs of the yatras 
or the popular drama. 

(8)— Kavlwallas and their Songs. 

Let us begin with the second of these groups, 
vis., the songs of the kaviv'allas. The kaviwallas 
were parties of min.slrels who sang songs mainly 
descriptive of incidents in the life of Kriflia. Their 
party consisted of men and women who stood and 
sang in chorus. 'I'hey were for this reason called 
Dafida-kavis or the standing minstrels. Their 
leader generally composed songs relating to Uie 
love of Radha and Kri9na or to domestic scenes • 
in Kailas — the abode of ^iva and his consort 
l’m§. Latterly a good deal of competition aro.se 
amongst different kavi’u'al/as. ^ambhu Chandra, 
a son of Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadwipa, about 
the time of the battle of Flasscy. began to organise 
professional bands of km^iroallas, and a new ele- 
ment was introduced into their songs. The chief 
.singer of one party, as a sequel to bis own songs, 
would begin 10 compose extempore verses attack- 
ing the leader of the opposite jjarty who would 
next occupy the stage. The latter would not be 
slow to make a retort at the end of his songs, and the 
seething satire and gross vulgarity which came 
to characterise these fights of the kaviwailas 
evoked a most animated interest from city aucU- 
ence. But this corrupting influence was, compara- 
tively speaking, absent from the performances of 
village kavtwallas. 
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The kavi songs had originally constituted parts 
of old yatras or popular plays. The simple epi* 
sodes in the yatras, especially those of the nature 
of iiglit opera, were in course of time wrought 
into a separate' cla<s of songs, which were sung 
by t1 lese distinct bodies of professional hard , called 
kavhvalas, whose domain was thus completely 
severed from that of the vatra parties. The kavi-^ 
n>a/as' used the musical instiument called the 
madala to mark time in their songs. I'he notes 
of the madala were lighter than those of the 
grave khol which was used ])y yafrax and kiriana- 
j)arties. 

'rh(‘ c arlic^st kmn^cfila about whom informa- 
tioi\ ha.s bcnm ohtainc*d was Raghu, a cobbler who 
flourished in tib: 17th century. The low caste of 
this singer shows th it the institution was based 
upon the amuscmeui. of the rustics, (iradvially the 
higher class<*s c me- to take' an interest in it. But 
the chief audlenec s of the* kavi''oalf 7 s have ahvay'S 
consisted, mainly of illiterate* rural people. .\las, 
these songs are ht‘arJ no more in Bengal ! The 
death-knell of this institution, once so popular, was 
sounded by the uc'w Rcuigali dr ima influenced by* 
European models; and though the yah as still exist, 
they are only like ghosts of their former selves. 
We miss the* national tone in them. (Jur Yairawa- 
las now mimic the modern theatres. 'I hey can not 
afford the costs of making a stage or purchasing 
scenery, hence they'* generally hold their perfor- 
mances in temporary sheds, raised for the occasion, 
or oftentimes under the open sky. They have 
abandoned the ground that once belonged to them, 
and from whi^h they once wielded so great a moral 
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and spiritual force, and any one who can recollect 
the old yatras and has the misfortune to attend 
their modern carricatures, is involuntarily reminded 
of Hamlet’s famous line, '' Look here upon this 
picture, and on that !” 

The songs of the kaviu'alas in former times 
gave pictures of the clomt stic life of Bengal with 
all its gentle lights and .shadows. The coy Bengali 
wife unable to speak out those sentiments of love 
with which her heart is filled, is beautifully por- 
trayed in them. I quote below a song by RSma 
\'asu, a kariwaliU who once enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the country. The song opens the door 
to a chamber into which outsiders have no 
access ; — where the coy wife whispers her tale of 
grief to her maid and confidante. It is no free 
speech of love : w<* may wt‘Il imagine the stops, 
the sighs and tt'ars with which she delivers her 
tale, in a voice scarrelv audible. Uwfdrtunately it 
is impossible to coiuey the wailing cadence of 
the tune of the' song. The bashful woman is 
longing for a sight of her hu.sband, yet she could not 
speak out at the monient of farewell. Here is a 
picture of the Hindu wif<* that we miss in those 
poems and novels of modern Bengal which have 
been influenced by English literature. 

I could not tell him what 1 felt. My heart 
was filled with sorrow. But it was hidden so deep ! 

I tried to speak, when he said good-bye, but shyness 

Tf? ent cn, 'stH «mr »n 1 
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overwhelmed me and I said nothing. You see I 
am a woman, so how could I beg him not to 
leave me ? Oh ! why was I made a woman ? May 
I not be so again ! 

In the dawn of my youth and in the bloom of 
the spring he has left me ! When he si .iled and 
said ‘ I am going' I wept to see him smile, — smile 
at the hour of parting ! My heart yearned afte; 
him ; 1 felt a longing to clasp him and detain him, 
but shyn*;ss came upon me, and seemed to say — 
‘ Hut how can you touch ?' I saw his face beaming 
with smiles. I covered my own to hide my flowing 
tears. How cnn l he was — he seemed to feel no 
pain at V’Uying farewell ! (Jh ! he has left me, left me 
without a sigh.'’ 

Often a hi^h spiritual lone pervades the kavi 
songs. The love of Ka<!ha and Kri^?na is the 
theme which ha^ for ages inspired the l*>engali 
imagination with the highest emotions. R&su 
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I 

Risu Narasinha who lived in the middle of the i6th 
Narasinha. sang the following and similar other songs. 

They indicate the high spiritual plane from which 
the poet gave an interpretation of love. 

* Speak to me, O mv friend, of love. I am sick 
at heart and weary of the w(^rUl. 1 yearn for love. 
() speak of love divine which heals a weary heart 
and opens the eve> to (ruth. W’here may it be 
had ? () Itdl me this ! 1 y( arn to visit its sacri‘d 

shrine. 

“ I have heard from tlu)s(‘ who know , tliat you are 
an adept in the secrets of this love. Be thou 
sincert: and soothe my wounded heart by telling 
me of it. Weary of life. 1 have come to you for 
this. 

“ Wdxtre is the lountain of that great love, for 
which IVahlada. the .son of 1 liranyakavipu, left the 
world, and courtt^d hardships in the forest — for which 
th<- god <Jiva sp«*nds day and fdght in Yoga in 
holy ( ontemplaliou ? W here is the fountain of 

that love which made Brinc<‘ Hhagiratha bring 
down the stream of the fianges from the celestial 
regions for the good of the world ? W’hat is that 

* caCT9t ’Fvji. srcarfl ^7«rj i 
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love which created the heart-rending woe of the 
maids of the Vrinds groves when Kri«na left them 
for Mathura, and by dint of which the Madhavi 
creepers on the banks of the Jumna had the good 
fortune to touch his lotus feet?’* 

Here is another song by Rasu Narasiiiha which 
sounds very like a sermon. 

* ** This earthly love, (> maids, is no love. Of her 
who yields to earthly lovt:, suffering is tlu‘ destiny. 

“h'orsaken by frie.nds, slandered by the world, she 
is subjected to shame* Wuuld you love, O maidens ? 
Lo\c so that both here in this world and iti the? 
next you may haw notliing but h*appiness ! Love 
Kri^na the healer of all sore lu-art^. W'hy drink \v 
poison leaving nectar ! Why expose yourselves 
to slander, which is worse than death? 

“In the temple ol your heart place him from whom 
flows me fountain of all iiappiness. Close your 
eyes an?^ call him dearest and offer your soul unto 
his fetl. 'Fhcn parting?> cannot couu* to caust* 
you woe, nor the slanderous tongue pursue you. 

jriftC'O ^5 R 

935W CTf’F ^9^, 9.US ?[a 1 
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“ Let your mind be the bird chakora, and cry for 
a drop of mercy, even as the bird cries for a drop of 
water from the clouds. From the divine feet bear- 
ing the marks of (the flag), ^ (the thunder), 
and (the hook ; flow ed the Ganges, and what is 

that but the stream of flis mercy ? Bathe yourself 
in this, the sacred stream of divine mercy. You 
will be immortaIisi‘d in love. 

*^Take refuge in the feet from which springs all 
light; they will dispel the darkness of the mind ; 
that light w’ill cause your heart to bloom, even as 
the sun’s rays opens up the lotus. Be deep-drunk 
like the b<‘e with tlu* honey of his love. 

The creator has placed nectar and poison in the 
same cup, and given you eyes to discriminate 
between the two. ^^"hv should ye prefer poison 
to nectar like a blind man ? He who acts like a 
blind man though he has eyes, misuses and loses 
carelessly the |>recious gift of love”. 

c=>i facsicw «ca i 

^fcsjca asca Ft'S’F at*'^a faWca i 
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In the songs of Menoka and Yafoda we find 
true portraits of the tenderness of Bengali mothers. 
In those days there was scarcely a Bengali mother 
who did not pass sleepless nights of longing for 
some girl-child of eight, sent to a strangi.T-tamily 
to play the housewife under a veil Tl(*se little 
wives were not allowed to move about or talk 
except in whispers to others of her own age ! V»'e 
all know the silent agonies of the mother’s soul for 
her little widowed daughter living on a single meal 
a day, and observing fasts and vigils ! This throbbing 
motherhood with its anxious eyes and fervent faith 
is called up to the mind’s eyes as we hear these 
old songs of the village bards. We find in them 
the deep spirituality which has always made Bengali 
women bear the ills of Iif(t in a contented spirit; 
we see, besides, their devotion to their husbands, and 
notic<‘ their skill in the culinary art and their hospi- 
tality in these soi\gs. Above all we have a glimpse 
of their deep piety proving them to he the true 
daughters of those who sfiowed such marvellous 
fortitude and faitli as satis on the funeral pyres of 
th,dr husbands. These songs represent the feelings 
of the village people of Bengal, full of tender domes- 
tic instincts, who have lived plain lives, but have 
aspired to scale the loftiest heights in religion. 

We give a list of kaviwaias below : — 

I. Raghu the cobbler was a resident of Salkia 
— a village on the w^estern bank of the 
Ganges facing Calcutta. He lived in 
the middle of the i6th century. 


The 

mother 

hood* 


A list 
kaviwalis 
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f 2 . Rflsu Narasinha. resident of Gondalpirj, 
^ / near ChandtriiHgara^ 

I 3. Gozia Gui. 

\ 4. Lalu Nandalalff. 

5. Haru Thakura (Hare Kri^na Dirghangi) 
born in 1738 at Simla in Calcutta. 
One of his songs runs thus : — 

Songs silence is broken 

Thiku? thunderous clouds. The bird 

chatak and the peacock are happy to h(?ar the sound. 
Tell me, 0 my maids, \vh(‘re is my Kri^ha now ? 
The fragrance of the kadamva, the ketaki, the 
jati, the champaka and the seuti flowers tills 
the air. Phey remind me of Krisna, who is not 
with me. The lire-flies dance and the lightning 
flashes, and the .scene is suddenly lit up as if by 
day-light. The bird sadi .sits tjuietly with her mate 
and they touch each other with their bills in love. 
Where is my Krisna 0 my maids, at this hour ?" 


• The thrte b.irds whose names are brarketted were l ontempo- 
raries of Ra^hu. 
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[n another song he says 

^ ** Do not be slow to recite the name of Krifna, 
come what may. Would you give up hope, my soul, 
because suffering has been your lot in this world ? 

Would you sink your boat in the water because 
there are waves in it?’* 

Haru Thakur died in 1813. Though he used to 
compose songs for professional parties, lie himself 
was an amateur, and cared not to earn money by 
the profession of a kaviwala. At one time Raja 
Nava Kissen of Grey Street, Calcutta, was so 
pleased with his songs that he offered a valuable 
shawl as a present to him, but he indignantly made 
a gift of it to a low caste drummer of the party. 

6. Rama Vasu, born at Salkia in 1786, died RamaVasii 

in 1828. We have already quoted one others. 

of his songs on page 698, des- 
cribing the pathos of love and especial- 
ly scenes of parting. 

7. Nityananda Vairagi, resident of Chander- 

nagar. born in *751 and died in 1821. 

8. Nllu. 

9. Rama Prasada. 

10. Udaya Das. 

11. Parana Das. 

12. BhavanI Venia. 

13. Mohana Sarkar. 

14. Thakura Sinha. 

Eft srm ^ sn, 'si’ rct i 
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Not influ- 
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English 
ideas. 


The Portu- 
guese Kavl- 
%al§ Mr. 
Antony. 
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15. Nilu Hari Patni. 

16. Kfifl Natha Patni. 

17. Bhola Maira. 

18. Chinta Maira. 

ig. Valarama Kapall. 

20. Govinda Arajavegi. 

21. Krisna Muchi. 

22. Uddhava Das. 

23. Parana Sinha. 

24. Ramrupa Thakur of Dacca. 

25. Jajnecvvari, a woman. 

26. Gorakga Natha. 

27. Goura Kaviraja. 

28. Satu Ray. 

29. Gadadhara Mukerjee. 

30. Jaynarayaha Mukerjee. 

31. Thakura Das Chakravarty. 

32. Navai Thakur. 

33. Kac! Chandra Guha. 

The names included in this list from No. 15 
onward refer to contemporary kaviwalas or to 
those w!)o were near!)’ contemporary to one another. 
They flourislxd in the earlier half of the xgth 
century. It should hf- said here, that though many 
of the kaviwalas lived when English rule had been 
established in India, their school was not at all 
influenced by Engli.sh ideas. 

We have not named in this list one kaviwala 
who enjoyed great popularity in Calcutta and its 
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suburbs early in the 19th century. This was 
Mr, Antony of Chandernagar. He and his brother 
Mr. Kelly were of Portuguese parentage, and had 
settled in Bengal. They had accumulated immense 
wealth by successful trade in India. Mr. Antony, 
when a young man, fell in love with a remarkably 
handsome Brahmin widow of Chandernagar. lie 
did not marry her, but the pair lived as husband and 
wife in his garden house at Gereti near Chandei- 
nagar, where the remains of his house may still 
be seen. Antony did not interfere with the reli- 
gious views of the Brahmin woman, nay, he en- 
couraged them as best as he could ; for in his 
house at Gereti, the religious festivals of the Hindus 
were performed by her with great eclat^ and ne 
heartily joined the festal ceremonies. The temple 
of Kali known as Firingi Kali, at 243, Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta, was erected by him at her desire. 

Antony acquired Bengali so well that he gained 
a perfect mastery over its colloquial forms. During 
the religious festivals of Hindus, his house became 
a resort of the kaznwa/as who showed their^ en- 
thusiasm in reviling their rivals in extempore verses. 
Antony took so great an interest in these free 
competitions of the kaviwalas, that he himself 
founded a part)»^ of his own, and employed a 
bard named (iorak^anaiha to compose extempore 
verses of satire to be levelled against others. He 
however soon found that he was himself more than 
a match for many a kaviu'ala, dismissed Gorak^a 
ndtha, and himself appeared on the stage singing 
Bengali songs ; and as a sequel to them he attacked 
the rival parties in doggerels composed extempore 
by himself, — vilifying, slandering and abusing them 
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to the height of his power. It was a curious sight 
to see a European leave his trousers, coat and hat, 
dress himself like a Bengali with a chndar hanging 
down from his shoulders, and the kocha of his 
dhooti neatly flowing in strict Bengali fashion, and 
singing songs in praise of the goddess Kali as 
fbllows : — 

I am a Portuguese and don’t know howto 
worship thee. Oh Kali* be merciful to me.” 

This he did for the sake of amusement ; for 
he remained a Christian all his life, though by 
living with his Hindu consort and in the atmos- 
phere of Hindu ideas, he had acquired the liberal 
views of the Hindus on matters of religion and 
was quite devoid of crude bigotry. Mr. Antony’s 
party soon acquired the fame of being invincible 
in their extempore satirical verses. Thakura Sing, 
the leader of another party of kaviwa/as, made a 
charge at him in the following couplet. 

t “Tell me, O Antony, for 1 want to know, why 
you have, coming to this land of ours, turned a 
vag&bond without a coat 

Mr. Anton} was in the midst of audience 
consisting of common folk who would not appre- 
ciate any shrewd humour or clever stroke of wit. 
He was not only required to be coarse in his abuse, 
but to couch them in Bt*ngali idioms of these 
rustic folk, and it mu.st he admitted that he was 

• " wtfRCsr i 
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fully equal to the task. Here is the extempore 
doggerel with which he made his retort. There is 
no greater abusive word in Bengali than that 
of ‘^ala* (wife's brother , and Antony accosted 
his rival as such, although not in so many words. 

I am happy in Bengal in the costumes of the 
natives, and from having been elected as son-in- 
law to the father of Thakura Sinha, I have lost my 
taste for hat and coat’* 

Such abuse, as I have said, stains that portion The town 
of the >itf 2 ^/-literature which had found favour in *?oiitra^.* 
cities and large towns. In the cool recesses of 
the villages, the rustic folk assembled to hear 
tales of sacrifice, resignation, sufferings for love, 
and of tender domestic scenes sung by their 
unaasuining bards. Nor do 1 know if anywhere 
else than in India tlie lowest stratum of society, 
which the kaviwala^ mainly represented, could 
show so much .spirituality, love, and tender pathos 
in their literature, chiefly contributed as this was 
by illiterate men of the lowest classes. The gentler 
classes, the dilettmtes belonging to the aristo- 
cracy, favoured the kaviwalas later times only 
to stamp this folk-lore with their depraved taste ; 
but away from the town, the villages preserved 
unspoiled, the well of Hindu thought — undefiled, 
and fit to satisfy the spiritual thirst of those who 
were humble in spirit, kindly in disposition and 
who approached God as the Hindu wife approaches 
her husband, — in deep reverence and love. 


*“ «tTfl I 
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(b) RellgiouA Songs. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the twilight on the 
river Khoyai in Sylhet. I savv a boatman rowing 
a small boat, and as he rowed he sang : 


The boat- 
man’s song 


* Take back thine oar, O boatman, I can 
no longer ply it : all my life I have struggled 
to bear my boat upstream, but backwards it 
has gone inspite of me, and now in my old age 
I find rny efforts gone for naught. 'I'he prow of 
the boat is broken, and the planks are falling away. 
It can no longer be kept from sinking.*’ 


This means that he had fought with his passions 
all his life trying to control them, and bring the 
mind under discipline ; but he could not. And now 
when life’s ebb-tide was setting in, the despairing 
boatman could only call upon the Lord to take the 
charge of the boat of his life for him. conscious 
as he was of his own incapacity to control 
the last moment. 

This song, which I heard at Habiganj in Sylhet, 
may be heard sung b> tin' lusttcfolkat Mymen- 
sing and Dacca and even here in Calcutta. 


Spirituality Tins < lear idea o! self-control as the supreme 
In rustic- , . 1 , t f 

life. good, IS not connned in the country to the literate 

and higher classes. Through long years of the 

spread of Buddhism and the Vedanta Philosophy, 

it has filtered down to ihe lowest stratum of society, 

and illiterate villagers realise the deepest meaning 

of this spiritual truth, no less than men of rank 

and learning. 
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There are hundreds of songs describing the 
transitoriness of life and the vanity of human 
wishes ; and there is hardly a rustic in a Bengal- 
village who does not sing to himself some favourite 
tune having for its burden the mutability of 
fortune, as. after his weary day of labour, he lays 
down his tools to retire to rt'st. Here i-> another 
song of the same class : — 

*** Tell me who are you. carried on a bamboo 
bier to the funeral ground ? Some of your fellows 
bear you on their shoulders, and while others fol- 
low with faggots for the pyre. Your little child is 
calling tor his father. Why so unkind that you 
have no word for him to-day. Did you not, with 
the sweat of your brow, earn gold mohurs and 
rupees, wandering from Didhi to Lahore and thence 
to Dacca, for the purpose ? You strove to heap up 
wealth. You would not spend for your own com- 
fort a four anna-bit or even a pice. Tell me, 
brothel, how much of this hard-earned money are 
you carrying with you now?’* 

There wailing songs are sang by the villagers 
in chorus. The melody is high-pitcheJ, and the 
air resounds on all sides with the chant. 

*“ 

^ '3?n. pit? 

cigcn 
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A popular song by Kftng^I Harin||tha. 
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Life of 
RBina Pra> 
si<la Sen. 


If life is a truth, death is no less so* If one 
realises this, and turns his back upon the sweets of 
life, saying that they are not worth caring for, since 
they are so transitory and because they are held 
in the same cup with poison, what can a material- 
istic civilisation offer to such a soul ? 

The mind turns naturally from the horror of 
death to God. The soul, that has the power to 
revel in the permanent delights of god-realisation, 
becomes the all engrossing matter of attention. 
Though confined in its temporary shed, it 
may free itself from its fleshy vesture of decay ** 
and by the process of Yoga reach a state of 
permanent bliss. This is realised by the Indian 
aspirant of a spiritual life, and all the religious 
songs of Bengal have this burden. 

(c) Rama Prasida Sea aad poets of his sohool* 

Amongst those who have composed religious 
songs, there is no higher name than that of Rdma 
Prasada Sen. Born in the quiet village of Kumara* 
hatta, near a station on the East Bengal Railway, in 
1718, he was at iirst influenced by the depraved taste 
of the couM of Raja Kri^na Chandra of Navadwipa. 
It may have been owing to satisfy the Rija or his 
own youthful poetic vanity, that he wrote the 
indecent poem of Vidya bundara which was very 
soon after its composition, outdone by the more 
brilliant Vidya Sundara by Bharata Chandra. Soon 
after this Rama Prasada retired to his native village, 
where the Panchamundi or seat on which he sat day 
and night to practise Yoga, is still to be seen. 

Rama Prasada was the son of Rama Rama Sen, 
a Vaidya by caste, the machinations of his 
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relations, the father had been deprived of his 
inheritance, and the poet passed his early life in 
poverty. While yet in his teens he was admitted 
as an apprentice in the revenue office of a Zemindar 
and was entrusted with the work of keeping the 
accounts. One <lay his master was taken by sur- 
prise to find some remarkably beautiful songs 
scribbled over the pages of the account-book, 
evidently in the hand-writing of the young appren- 
tice. When he carae to know that Rama Prasada 
was their author, he was so highly pleased with 
the })oetic talents of the young man, that lie con- 
ferred a pension of Rs. 30 on him, and allowed him 
to retire to his village and devote himself to the 
composition of songs. Rama Prasada also obtained 
a pension from Ra ja Kri9ha Chandra, besides a gift 
of 100 highas of rent-free land in 1758. After his 
retirement hi.s ‘ame spread all over Bengal, and 
his songs coinpo-ed in the soul-captivating Ragini 
called the Mahu ri^ wrought a i evolution in the 
spiritual world. 

These songs ca ne spontaneously from the soul. 
The motherhood of (rod is a definite realisation 
in them. Like a child, the poet prattles in them of 
his griefs and sorrows to the Divine Mother Kali. 

Rama Prasada was a devout worshipper of Kali, 
— Kali with her fierce destructive look, with a com- 
plexion dark as the darkest cloud, and with four 
hands, one holding the decapitated head of a sinner, 
another a sword, the third offering benediction and 
the last assurance to those who would not swerve 
from virtue^s path. When we call God all merciful, 
kind, and benign, there is one element which we 
try to white-wash to please our fancy. Surely the 

90 
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ThaC&kta 

inter- 

preters. 


The 

terrible, 
and the 
beautiful. 


Creator is also the Destroyer. In vain do we dis- 
course sweetly on the tender aspects of the Deity ; 
there is no playing fast and loose, no shilly-shally- 
ing with another feature of the Divinity, the awe- 
inspiring, the dark and the terrible, the fierceness 
of which confronts us at every step. The ^aktas 
have proclaimed the worship of Kali to be only 
possible in a higher stage of spiritual development. 
A sweet and complete resignation of one’s self to 
the Divine power knowing it to be terrible, makes 
the devotee, according to them, grapple better 
with the problems of life, from a spiritual point of 
view. Some ^akta-intcrpreters have explained 
the dark colour of Kali as signifying the mystery 
that enshrouds the primary cause of the universe. 
The worshippers of Kali hold her to be at once 
destructive and protective. Rgma Prasada especially 
speaks of her as the mother who beats the child, 
while the child clings to her only the closer, crying 
Mother ! Oh Mother !” Here is his song: — 

Though the mother beat him, the child cries 
‘ Mother ! Oh Mother !’ and clings still tighter to her 
garment. True I cannot see thee, yet am I not 
a lost child. I still cry ‘ Mother! Mother!’ ”* 

Through the fierce and the terrible he sees the 
sweet moonlight of grace that suddenly breaks 
forth, and Kali is no more than a symbol to him, — 
a symbol of divine punishment, of divine grace, 
and of divine motherhood. She is as much a sym- 
bol as the word God. If the symbol of a word is 
admitted into the vocabulary, why object to the 
symbol of a figure in the temple? One appeals 


See Kali the Mother, by Sister Nevedita p. 53. 
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to the ear, and the other to the eye. RamaPrasSda 
saw the fierce rolling clouds that darkened the 
whole horizon, and thought he saw in them the dark 
and flowing tresses of the Mother. The fire of the 
funeral ground, reducing a corpse to ashes, reminded 
him of the destructive dance of the Mother. The 
red glow of the evening sky, #ith its first stars, wore 
to his eyes the angry look oT the divine Mother. 
The storm, the hurricane, the flood, death and 
disease — these are her companions. The cry of 
jackal is the chorus heard behind her. The funeral 
ground is her favourite place; her dark skin, stained 
with blood, he compares to the black waters of the 
Jumna upon which floats the full blown lotus. In 
the agonies that rend the whole world he sees the 
chastising rod of the Mother, but says that he is 
not in the heart affrighted, for he has taken refuge 
in her grace. The image of Kali works his imagina- 
tion into lofty poetry. He sang : — 

*^‘See ! she does not bind her flowing tresses, nor 
does she wear any apparel. A sweet smile breaks 
out upon her lips !” 

Sometim(\s he says, t“ All the miseries that I have 
suffered and am suffering I know. Oh Mother, to be 
your mercy alone ’’ for he knew that chastisement 
opens the blind man's eyes ; — a cruel process, but 
sure in the end to lead to truth and bliss. 

* “ ttc<r Sit nca ^i»i i 
c»i sttt? ^ i” 
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Sitting at the feet of the image, he often knew 
it to be no more than a symbol, and he yearned for 
a revealation of his Mother in his soul. Here is one 
of his songs 

O mind, why do you indulge in vain thoughts ! 

‘‘This pompous worship and rituals are in vain, — 
they only increase the vanity of the soul. 

“Pray to Her secretly, that no one may know of 
it. 

“ What is the use of making dolls out of metal, 
stone and earth ? 

“ Don’t you, know, () tool, that the whole uni- 
verse is the image of the Mother? 

“You have brought a handful of gram, D shameless 
one, as an offering to the Mother — to Her who feeds 
the whole world with delicious food ! 

“Wdiat use, O foolish mind, in ttiaking illumina- 
tions with lanterns, candle and lamps? 

“Let the mind’s light grow, and dispel its own 
darkness, day and night. 
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‘•You have brought innocent goats for sacrifice, 

“Why not say, ‘ Victory to Kali !’ and sacrifice 
your passions, which are your real enemies ? 

“Why these sounds of the drum ? ( )n]y keep your 
mind at Her feet and say. — 

“Let thy will, O Kali, he fulfill'd, and saying so 
clap your hands.*’ 

In another song h(t say.'., “ Making pilgrimage, 
visiting shrines is only a physical labour unto you.” 

But if Rama Pra.sada condemned empty rituals 
and the worship of images, it was oulyal a morneiit 
when tlu* mere means were <’onfouiuled with the end. 

In fact the image ot Kali was to him a perpetual The Image 

fountain from which he diew the realisation of the . Kali 

. - , . inspires his 

sublime, the terrible and the beautiful in nature ; songs, 
and it inspired in him llu: mo.st poetic .songs that 
adorn the literature of the ^aklas of Bengal. 

The songs of Kama Prasada still reign supreme 
in oiu villages. In the pastoial meadows, amidst 
sweet scents of herbs and flovveis. with the gentle 
murmurs of the iver flowing by. or in the rice- 
fields where sounds of tiu* <utting of grass ofU^rurai 
or reaping of harvest lend a charm to the tranquil Bengal, 
village-scene, one may often hear the Mala^:ri 
songs of Rama l*rasada, sung by rustics iu the 
following strain. » This brief day will pass, sure 
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it is, oh Mother Kali, — and all the world will find 
fault with you that you could not save a sinner like 
me” ! My days are spent in vain pleasure ; I have 
forgotten the only reality in life. When I earned 
money here and there, my wife, friends, brothers, 
and sons were all under my control ; but now 
advanced in years, and unable to earn, they treat 
me unkindly because of my poverty. When death 
will come and pull me by the hair, they will prepare 
a bamboo bier for me, and dismiss me from the 
house with a poor earthern pitcher, stripped of 
clothing like an ascetic.” 

Sister Nivedita says of tht‘ works of Rdma 
Prasada. “ No flattery could touch a nature so un- 
approachable in its simplicity. For in these 
writings we have, perhaps alone in literature, the 
spectacle of a great poet, whos(^ genius is spent in 
realising the emotions of a child. William Blake 
in our own poetry strikes the note that is nearest 
his, and Blake is by no means his peer. Robert 
burns, in his splendid indifference to rank and 
Whitman in his glorilic ttion of common things, 
have points of kinship with him. But to such a 
radiant white heat ot childlikeness, it would be 
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impossible to find a perfect counterpart. His years 
do nothing to spoil his quality. They only serve 
to give him self-confidence and poise. Like a 
child he is now grave, now gay, sometimes petu- 
lant, sometimes despairing. But in the child all 
this is purposeh\ss. In Rama Prasada there is a 
deep intensity of purpose. Every sentence he 
has uttered is designed to sing the glory of his 
Mother.’^^ 

The descendants of the saintlv poet still live in The des- 

/ ^ cendants 

the village 0 / Kumarahatta. One of tliem Babu of the poet. 
Kali Pada Sen. a great grandson of Rama Prasada His death. 
Sen, is working as an Engineer in Orissa. Rama 
Prasada died in the year 1775 A. D. 

Before concluding my account of Rama Prasada, Two songs, 
I quote two more songs of his which are very 
popular amongst the villages. 

( I ) 

t‘‘ No more shall 1 call you by that sweet name, 

‘ mother 

“You have given me woes unnumbered and re- 
served many more for me, I know ! 

once had a home and family, and now you 
have made me such that 1 am disowned by all. 

“What other ills may yet befall me I cannot tell. 

*Kali the Mother page 48, 

t “ ?n ’ll I 
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Who knows but that I may have to beg my bread 
from door to door? Indeed, I am expecting it. 

“Does not a child live when his mother is dead ? 

“ Rama Prasada was a true son of his mother ; 

— but you. being the mother, have treated your 
son like an enemy. 

“ If in the presence of his mother, the son can 
suffer so much, 

what is the use of such a mother to him ?’* 

( ) 

*“0 mother, for what offence have I been 
placed for this long term of life in this prison 
house of the world ! 

'* I rise in the morning to work : O how hard do 
I work ! 

“I wander about in all directions to gain filthy 
lucre, 
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*^0 wliat delusion possesses me ! 

And, O mother, how perfect are the entice- 
^ ments by which you bind my soul to this vain worH, ! 

Bringing me down to this world, unnumbered 
are the troubles you have crowded intc tny destiny. 

“ They burn me like fire day and night, 

I no longer wish for life, O Mother I” 

After Rama Prasad, a host of song-writers other song 
appeared who imitated his high spiritual strain. writers. 
Amongst them the following writers attained marked 
success* 

I. Maharaja Rama Krisha of Nattore, son and Rfma 
successor of the far-famed Rani BhavanI of Nattore, Krisna. 
and a contemporary of Rama Prasada Sen. Maharaja 
Rama Kri^na was one of the famous princely saijits 
of India. We have not succeeded in tracing many 
of hi.*? songs, hut the few, that have came down to 
us, show a high spiritual tone. One is quoted here : — 

*^‘lf only my mind can reach realisation, you may 
do with me whatever you will ; no matter if you 
place me on a bed of sand. Only recite the name 
of the divine Mother in my ears. 
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This body of mine is so difficult to control ; it 
yields to passion. 

“ O Bhola, my guide, bring me my rosary; I 
shall throw it into the Ganges, no more formality/* 

2.. Kamala Kfinta Bhattacharyya, born in the 
last part of the i8th century. He was formerly an 
inhabitant of Ambikanagara in Kfilna, but removed 
to Kotalhata in Burdwan in the year 1800. He was 
the religious preceptor of Maharaj Teja^chandra 
of Burdwan. I may here give one of his songs 

* In whatever station I may be placed, it all be- 
comes blessed, if I forget thee not. O Mother ! 
this life, the bitter cup of life, is a source of bliss, 
if I can feel thy grace in iny heart. Ashes and 
clods of earth, or precious jewels, lodging beneath 
a tree for want of a roof, or a seat on the royal 
throne, — to Kamala Kflnla all these are of equal 
value, when in his heart thou dw'ellest.** 

3. Dewfin Kaghunfitha Ray, born in 1750 A.D. 
at the village Cliupi in Burdwan. His ancestors 
held the high function of Dewfin in the court of 
the Maharajas of Burdwan, and on the death of his 
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father Dewfin Vraja Ki9ore, Raghunatha obtained 
the appointment in due course. He was a profound 
scholar in Sanskrit and Persian, and composed a 
considerable number of religious songs in Bengali. 
He died in 1836. 

4. Dewan Ramdulala Nandi. He was born at 
Kalikaccha in Tippera in the year 1785. He 
acquired a mastery of Sanskrit, Persian and 
Bengali. He obtained the appointment of Sherista- 
dar in the Noakhali Collectorate under Mr. 
Haliday; and after some time became the Minister 
in the Court of the Maharaja of Tippera. Rama 
Dulala died in the year r85i. Here is one of his songs. 

t ‘*0 Mother, 1 know that you play at magic \\i*,h 
our souls. 
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By whatever name one calls you, you seem to be 
pleased with it. 

The Burmese call you Pharfi : the Europeans 
call you Lord ; the Saiyads, the Psthanas and 
the Moguls call you Khoda. 

The ^aktas know you as Giver of all strength. 

The ^aivas call you Qiva. 

The Sauras call you Sun. 

The Vai?havas worship you as Radhika. 

You are Ganeya to Ganapatyas, Kuvera of the 
Yak?as, V'i<;vakarma of the artisan class ; and Rador 
of the boatmen. 

Says Ramadulai. this is no miracle ; — 
it is quite true that my mind has become debased 
by thinking the one supreme god to be many.*' 


IV. The yatris or popular theatres. 

Unlike the ka7u, a j^aira-pariy consists of male 
performers only, the part of women being performed 
generally by youths. The old yatras were a sort of 
melodrama,* the dialogues fieing mainly conducted 
in songs. There was no scenic representation of any 
kind. On the bare ground, a large carpet was spread, 
and the actors appeared upon it, all at one time. 
They usually began their performance by playing on 
musical instruments only, unaccompanied by any 
vocal music. Ihe deep voiced kkol accompanied 
by the shrill clang of the hartal produced a loud 
musical chord which summoned the people of 
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surrounding villages to assemble at the place of per- 
formance, Tliis loud music would continue for a 
couple of hours, after w'hich the play would begin in 
earnest. A green room, so to speak, was reserved 
for the actors to change their dress. Sometimes one 
would be observed to throw away his false whiskers, 
and dress himself as a woman, in full view of the 
audience ; the faces were not very clean shaved, so 
that while plaving tl>e serious part of a princess or 
a lady of high rank» an actor might often be ob- 
served to bear on his chin remnants of the beard 
or moustache that Imd adorned his previous mascu- 
line part. The performers including those who 
were dressed as women, would sing in chorus ; and 
the master-singer was always behind them and 
could sometimes be seen pulling the ear of some 
erring lad who could not pitch his tone correctly 
to the high notes of the musical instruments. An- 
other actor, wldle delivering a speech, might be tem- 
pted iiy the sight of a hooka, and in the midst of a 
pathetic display of feeling, be seen to stop for a 
moment to snatch i puff of smoke, so that the first 
line of a .song would coincide with the curl of smoke 
Inat issued from his mouth. Sometimes we may 
sec the mother of the hero weeping over his dead 
body; suddenly she springs to her feet, and takes 
her place in the middle of the chorus, which bursts 
into a song of grief : at the same moment, the slain 
hero himself rises, in order to swell the volume of 
the music ! The want of scenic representation was 
made up for by the simple declaration of the actor 
that he had now removed to a different place. 
Thus, Nfirada the sage, who happens to be in the 
heaven of Vi?nu, declares that he will now visit the 
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Vrinda groves, and, advancing a few steps from where 
he stood, begins to describe the scenes of Vrinda- 
vana, as if he had now actually traversed all the dis- 
tance between heaven and earth. In these yatrasoX 
the past, the audience comprised people of all ranks, 
for it was a free entertainment to which all were 
welcome, held at the cost of the master of the house; 
Early comers generally occupied the front places, 
irrespective of their position, and late comers had 
the disadvantage of back seats ; but people did 
not mind this. They often stood on their feet 
enjoying the songs for hours together without 
seeming to feel the inconveniences to which they 
were subject. 

Though defective in so many ways — and from a 
superficial point of view the whole performance 
was marked by incongruity and want of all aesthe- 
tic perception, — yet the old yatras had the power to 
captivate the soul and keep men and women trans- 
lixed for hours at a time. The songs describing 
the scenes of Baikuntha, th t heaven of Vi^hu, of 
Amaravati, the heaven of Indra, or of the Alakft, 
the heaven of Kuvera, couched in rich poetic words 
and set to pleasing modes of music, made up for 
all want of painted scenes. They suggested roman- 
tic situations, and carried the audienct' to heights 
of imagination where no painter’s brush could have 
led them. I he outward anomalies, tl)c defective 
and even grotesque elements, were all forgiven and 
forgotten. 'These songs, thrilling with pathos» 
gave life to the performance, and the audience 
laughed and cried as though they fully believed in 
the joys and sorrows of the characters of the play. A 
very familiar personality in the old yatras Wda 
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Rfidhfi; she would come with flowing tresses fren- 
zied by Kriffta's desertion, and address the flowers, 
Mftlati and Kunda. as if they were her friends, 
iftsking them where her Kri^na was. She 'vould then 
recollect the great love which Kri 9 na b^re to her; 
how he would play with her ringlets, saving “blessed 
am 1 in the touch of thy tresses how he would 
himself paint her feet with slta, and bedeck her 
hair with flowers and garlands, how whttn looking 
at her face tears would start into his eyes without 
any cause, and he would call them tears of joy. 
He, who could not bear a moment's parting, had 
now deserted her. The maids were calling him a 
knave, a hypocrete and faithless lover. But Rsdh3 
could not bear that Kri 9 na should be reviled bv 
others, though she was dying for love of him 

The master-singer is generally expert in the 
theological lore ot tlie V'^aishavas. Fie comes fre- 
quently into the midst of the performers and inter- 
prets this love as divine love, making a little 
commentary aside. Chandra vali, w ho was a rival 
of Radha) in Kr'^na love, comes to the Vrinda 
groves and sees that Radha is lying in a state of 
unconsciousness, the maids tanning her with lotus- 
leaves and weeping at her distress. Chandra 
would not at any other time hav^e cared to see her 
rival, but now the common grief of parting witli 
Kri^ha has turned her into a sympathiser and 
friend. She sees Radha, and sings: — 

How remarkably handsome is Radha ! I never 
saw her so closely before. When she stood by the 
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side of Kri?na, and smiled, and talked, how beautiful 
did she look ! Kri^na, lying on a bed of flowers, 
would seem to wear her on his bosom, as one 
wears a precious necklace. Alas, she, the beloved 
of Kri§na, now lies in the dust ! How fine, how 
peerless are her feet thatKrisna was never weary of 
praising, those feet that he would softly touch to paint 
with scarlet alia. When these tender feet would 
trip over the thorny paths of the forest to meet 
with Krisna, one could almost have wished to place 
her own bare bosom on the road, so that she 
might have stepped on it.'' 

When the singers had sung this song, the master- 
si^er would approach and draw the attention of 
the audience to the description. He would say — 
••Radha’s physical charms arc not what the poet 
refers to. In all the points of this description, one 
may see that it is the love of Krisna that is des- 
cribed by the poet as constituting her beauty. 
Only when she was smiling and talking with Krisna, 
would she look charming in Chandra's eyes, and 
not at any other time. Chandra regrets her 
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present condition, because she was the object of 
so much care to Kriena ; she offers her own 
bosom for the, treading of Rjdha's feet, when she 
may go out to meet him f In all this she indicates her 
^ love for Kri^na as the only point that contributes 
to her beauty. Love for God can alone adorn a 
man— neither w^ealth, nor physical charms, nor 
power. 

The pathos created by Krisna’s going to Ma- 
thura was the never-ending theme of the old yatras, 
and it was a matter, the lightest touch of which 
was sure to melt the hearts of all true Bengalis. 

Ya^'oda, the mother of Krifha, wept, and said to 
her lord Nan da — 

* ' O Prince of Gakiila, I dreamt a dream ; Kri^^a 
came to me and disappeared/ • 

and she details the dream by referring to little 
incidents which are full of tender pathos. 

The shepherd boys sing in chorus. 

t Have you left us, O Kriana, because we took The grief 
vou for a commor. play-fellow, and did not pay you 
the tribute of worship that you deserved at our 
hands ? How often, when playing, we quarrelled 
and abused you ! Did you take these things to 
heart, and desert us, though we were so deeply 
devoted to you ? We often beat you, or carried 
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you on our shoulders, and rode on yours. Often 
we ate first, and gave you the remnants, calling 
you by all familiar names. Have you, for all these, 
forsaken us, Oh beloved Kri^na?'* 

So the shepherd boys sang; and as they sang they 
wept, and the audience was moved. All thought 
themselves in those Winda groves, where Kadamva 
trees rose upon the sight fringing the lovely horizon 
on the banks of the dark-watered Jumna, — those 
groves that the tears of the milk- maids and the 
shepherds have hallowed for ever. The yatras 
without any regular stage, without scenery, without 
the artistic display of costumes, could rouse emotions 
which now-a-days we scanely experience, W’hile 
witnessing semi hZuropean performances given on 
the stages of the Calcutta theatres. 

The subjects of the yatras were mainly epi- 
sodes in the life of Kri9na. There were, however, 
other subjects also taken up by different parties. 
The story of Vidyasun<iara on the lines of Khftrata 
Chandra's poem, was adopted by a class of yatra* 
walas, of whom Gopaia llriya heads the list. The 
Vidyasundarn yatras had no serious element in them. 
They were in high favour with the light-brained 
aristocracy who enjoyed the humour, dances and 
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witty sayings in the play, and as I have said on a 
previous page, the songs and dances of Hira, the 
flower-woman, formed by far the most iriiportant 
and attractive features of the Vidyasundara 
yatras. 

Gopala Urh^a was born about the year 1819 at 
Jajpur in Cuttack. When a boy of nineteen he 
came to Calcutta, and, being very poor, adopted 
the calling of a hawker, — selling bananas. One 
evening he was passing along a lane of Bowbazar 
Street, where Babu Radha Mohana Sarkar. a dis- 
tinguished noble man, was busy with the rehearsal 
of a Vidyasundara yatra which he had organised. 
Gopala was crying 'good bananas sir,’ and only 
for fun he was called in before the party, where 
question upon question was put to him. To the 
surprise of the jovial company, they found that the 
lad was remarkably witty, and had an excellent 
voice. He was at once admitted into the troupe, 
and . con after began to compose songs himself. 
Becoming trained in music by the favour of his 
patron babu Radna Mohana Sarkar, he organized a 
party which far outdid the fame of all other Vidya- 
sundara yatrawalas. He died about the year 
1859. 

Besides the Vidyasundara there were the 

Chandi yatras, the Mausar Bhasfin yatras, the 
Rama yatras and other yatras which had for tlie 
subject-matter of their songs mythological stories 
from the Mahabharata. 

There are no authentic records from which we 
may trace the early history of the yatrawalas. 
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From the time of Chaitanya, yatras have flourished 
in Bengal, and developed their melodramatic 
character. 

The first great yatrawala, of whom we have 
aiiy information, was Faramfinanda Adhikarl, who 
lived in Birbhum more than 200 years ago. The 
subject of his play was Kaliya Damana. The next 
yatrawala^ wlio earned a reputation in the same 
subject, was Sudgma Suvala AdhikSri. Lochana 
Adhikari, who flourished after Sudgma had left the 
field, had two favoiirit<* subjects, in which he pre- 
eminently excelled. One was the Akrura San* 
vada or the advent of Akrura at X'rindgvana to take 
away Krisnaand X alargma, under orders of tlje King 
Karhsa of Mathura. Tlic other subject was Nimai 
Sannygsa, or Chaitanya’s taking the ascetic’s vow. 
It is said that Lochana made so great an impression 
on Raja Nava Kissen of ^obhabftzar and Babu 
X'anamali Sarkar of Kumertuli, by Ids songs, that 
these noblemen under a sort of spell, made him 
gifts of immoderate amounts of money Other 
noblemen of Calcutta, it is said, did not venture 
to engage the party fearing lest they also might 
be led, under infatuation, to pay him rewards 
beyond their means, as the two other noblemen 
had done. (iovinda Adhikari, an inhabitant 
of Krisnanagar, (1798 to 1870,; Piiamvara Adhikari 
of Katwa and Kalachand Pal of V^ikrarnpur, Dacca» 
were the latter-day luminaries in this field. 
Premchand Adhikari, Ananda Adhikari and Jay* 
cliandra Adhikari o\ Pataihat obtained celebrity 
in the Rama yatra. Guru l^rasada Vallabha of 
Parisdanga and Lausen Bi^ala of Burdwan 
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excelled in the Chandi yatra and the Manasar 
Bhasana respectively. 

But we have not yet named the greatest yatra- 
wala that Bengal has ever seen. VVe have re- 
served a notice of Kri^^na Kainala Gosvami for the 
more elaborate treatmt*nt that he (les<*rves at our 
hands. 

Krisfja Ka.nala was born in i8ioat Bhajanghata 
in the district ul Nadia, fie belonged to one of 
those few familie^^ of Vnidya Gosvaniit s in Bengal 
who claimed Brahmin <Hsci|)les. Krisha Kamala’s 
great ancestor Sada ^iva, a friend of Chaitan\ a 
Deva, was reputed for his great pielv. Kri?na 
Karnala received his tirst lessons in Sanskrit gram- 
mar at \hindavana, where his father Muralidhara had 
taken him when only six years of age. He was a 
handsome boy, oid by his pleasing manners attrac- 
ted the notice o» a millionaire who desired to adopt 
him as a soji, and make him ihe heir to his vast 
fortune. On""this, Muralidhara fled from \ rindavana 
with his son, who ' as then only twelve years old. 

keturning home, Krisna Karnala to please his 
mother Jamuna Devi, wrote a melodrama on Chait- 
anya which greatly pleased the village people of 
Bhajanghata, who marked the author as a young pro- 
digy. When in his twcnly-fifih year, his father died, 
and the poet left Bhajanaghaia and caine to Dacca 
with his patron and disciple K§ma Ki^ore. He com- 
posed his great yatra poem, the Svapnavilfisa in 
1835. It was at once taken up and played by the 
amateur parties of Dacca. The success, this work 
attained, was unique. The songs of S\ apnavilasa 
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were in the mouth of every one in Eastern Bengal, 

, and even now, though about a century has 

passed* since the publication of the poem, there is 

scarcely any old’tman or woman amongst the 

higher classes of that place who has not at least 

some songs from the book by heart. In a country 

where a lyrical element predominates, and where 

* 

devotional feelings are preferred to action, songs 
are bound to occupy the same place in the popular 
estimation, as does drama in other countries where 
work and not sentiment is the motto. We cannot 
look for a Garrick here. A Kri?ha Kamala or a 
Goviiida Adhikari will better fulfil the natural 
cravings of the soul tliat longs to hear of lofty 
sentiment and of the highest flights of love. In 
the preface to X^ichitravilasa, a subsequent 
poem by Krisha Kamala, the author writes about 
Svapnavilasa. The public probably liked the 
book ; otherwise why should there be a rale of 
nearly 20,000 copies within so short a space of 
time?'' The sale of 20,000 copies of the book 
w'ithin a few weeks in Eastern Bengal, where a 
demand for printed books had not yet been created, 
was quite a phenomenon at that time, and showed 
the wonderful popularity which the poem had 
attained. 

The best by Kri^na Kamala, however, was 

his Rai Unmadini which appeared shortly after 
the Svapnavilasa. After this poem hadseen the light, 

*“cTf*T 
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there were produced in succession the Bharata- 
inilana, the Nimai Sannyftsa) the Go^tha and other 
works. 

The Bharatamilana describes that episode of the 
RSmayana in which Bharata meets Rama in the 
forest with prayers for his return to Ayodhya and 
acceptance of the kingdom. The Nimai Sannyasa 
describes Chaitanya's entering into the holy order of 
ascetics. All other works relate to episodes of the 
life of Kri^na. His two best works are the Rai Unma- 
dinl and the Svapnavilasa, and in both of them he 
describes in highly poetic language the woes of the 
inmate.^ of Vrindavana and especially those of 
Radha caused by parting from Kri§ha. And we 
may observe tiiat in these poems the author, while 
giving the noblest expression to the tender feel- 
ings of a woman’s love, takes the real cue from 
Chaitanya's lift . We liave read many speeches 
in the poems attributed to Radha which in reality 
have been borrowed from Chaitanva-Cliaritamrita 
and other works on Chaitanya, only rendered into 
more refined forms, as the matter passed out of the 
hands of biographers into those of a poet. The 
Radha described by Krisna Kamala typifies and 
represents the frenzied condition of Chaitanya in 
divine communion and has been portrayed in a 
very exquisite form. Krifna never came back to 
the Vrinda groves, but the Bhavasammilana.^or 
union in spirit is described by all Vaisnava poets. 
The significance of this is that a material loss, 
though fraught with pain for the time being, is 
bound to prove a spiritual gain to the faithful in 
the long run. Our souls feel a craving for love, 
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and imagine that this desire is satisfied by union 
with some particular individual. But circumstances 
are not within our control, and when we encounter 
sorrow in our love, the mind seeks happiness in 
its own resources, and under favourable condition 
of spiritual development, may find the fountain of 
love within itself, — a perennial stream which 
never dries up. This is the Bhavasammilana, and 
in it the lost are found permanently, and the heart 
satisfied for ever. Nature offers in all directions 
what seemed to have been lost in a particular spot, 
and the blessed soul rises from its external sorrow 
stronger, freer, and happier, realising union which 
can never be interrupted. Fhe V'ai^nava poets 
were always averse to tragedy ; but as thc> did not 
find it mentioned any where in the sacred texts 
that Krisna ever returned in the flesh to the Vrinda 
groves, they created this Bhavasammilana in its 
place, —the e\ er-biissful subjective union, in which 
the mind, freed from the trammels of its material 
environment, revels in a delight, the fountain of 
which is within one’s self. 

Wir have already on p <ges 532-536 and 728*730 
quoted passages from Kri?ha Kamala’s works. 

[ give below an extract from his Sankriian poems 
in which th<‘ .shepherd-boys importune Yocodfi to 
allow him to go with thf:m to the forest. 

Make Kri^na ready, O mother Yofoda, to go 
with us to the fields ! 

“ The time is already up — the time for our sport. 

^ (A *11 cw 
HrtHtnr ^131 I 
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“ How long must we delay our woodl-and games ? 

“ Give us your Kri^na, mother, for the day. You 
ask, what care shall we take of him ? 

** We shall carry his flute and his rod ; and we 
shall place him in our midst. 

He is so merry ! He dances as he goes ! 

“ Whem the jays of the sun are strong, we shall 
take hipi to the cool shadow of a tree, and let him 
rest; and wh* .-^hall do our best to give him pleasun. 

If tile way is thorny, we can carrv him on our 
shoulders. 

i\nd if wc see iiim pale, w e shall give him the 
fruits of thf' forest tip eat. 

If he goes not with us. whom shall we adorn 
with wild fl<nvers under the cool shadow of the 
tavtala tree > 

‘*\Vhum sh.dl we crown with peacock feathers, 
and whc.ic iinc liair shall we plait with the bakula 
buds ? 


^ 

citiTtn 1 

»TTc« sn 
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The sound of whose flute shall charm our ears, 
and whose embrace shall cool our bodies ? 

“ The peacock, the cuckoo, the bee, the Sa//i 
and the Suka in the forest-bovvers are waiting with 
heads uplifted to catch tlie sound of Kri^na’s 
flute. 

Help him to dress in his yellow cloth in the 
manner in which he appears peculiarly charming, 
O mother, and allow him to come with us. 

In the green pasture under the kadamva tree, 
we shall make him sit, and weave a garland with 
the kunda, the sepha/ika, the ketaki, the tnallika^ 
the nagakesara . the tagara, the champakay the 
blue lily and the kadamva flower, and put it round 
his neck. 
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Do not hesitate, O mother, but allow him logo 
with us ! 

Look at the cows ; they will neither graze, nor 
drink, if they see not the sweet face of Kri^na. 

“They will not even low, so long as they do not 
hear Kri^ha’s flute, — but will remain us mute as 
statues. 

“ When the flute of Krisna is sounded, bow 
quick and great is the response from all quarters. 

“ The sages see their highest visions* the stone 
melts and the Jumna stops her course. 

“\our son, O mother, has magic arts ! If he 
?iOunds his flute, the very cows understand and 
instantly obey his command.’' 

Kri^ha Kamala lived the high life worthy of a 
true Vai^n iva. He died in 1888, at the advanced 
age of 78, but all his best works had been written 
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within the first fifties of the 19th century ; hence 
we include him within the range of our treatise. 
When Krisna Kamala was brought to the (langes 
at Chinsura and his last moment arrived, his eldest 
son NityaGopalaGosvami wept likeaciiild, lament- 
ing that after the death of the master of the house, 
he would be quite unfit to govern it. The dying poet, 
who had till then retained his senses and power of 
speech, addressed his weeping son and said*: — '‘My 
son, do not weep. I really never knew that I was 
the master of the house. I kmwv you all to belong 
to God and as such it was my duty to olTer my 
humble services to you all my life. Though you 
were my children, 1 kept away from my mind 
the vanity of knowing myself as the master. Guide 
yourselves in the light ol this principle, and you 
will be ever happy. 

We have a fe\y yalru poems interspersed with 
pro.se by authors who lived in the 17th and i8th 
centuries. Some ot these are mentioned below : — 

I. Duti Sanvada by Rama \ allabha. 

j. \'idya Sundara (iayan. The name of the 
author is not known. 

Here is a song ot Iiir5. the flower woman from 
this work. 

’PTM ft's I C=STJnn 

. *n»is! ¥f!i sit? « 
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* I am but one, still to liow many do I give 
pleasure ! 

** All is incomplete where I am not. 

“ When 1 do not go to the good damsels of the 
neighbourhood, interviews with their lovers can not 
be arranged, and the pain caused by separation 
kills them. 

“If I do not i'(»me to the garden, the tlovvers 
and buds are all plucked by unknown hands*" 

3 . Manasd Mangala G§yan. I'his works begins 
with a conversation between the manager of the 
yatra party, and a v unstable of the Haj§*s palace 
where the ra fra is to be held. 

t Const. VVMio are you making an u{>roar here, 
at this late hour of the night ? 

X'lanuj^ei Wcare yatrawalas, and pray who 
are you, brother yourself ? 

Co sf, f am the Raja’s ’constable. 


* “ 1 

*n c5c^ c^T f«nr!p > 1 ^ ^rtsr n 
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Manager. And. answer me ! VVhcre are you 
going, at this late hour of the night ? 

Const. I am going to call Kalua, the sweeper 
of the palace. 

[ Enters Kalua. the Sweeper.'] 

Song (in Hindi). 

“ I do not know who it is that calls me. 

“ For the whole day I have been in attendance 
at the palace. 

“ I have swept the roads, and removed all dirt 
and filth. 

Why I am called again 1 do not know.’' 

In old yatras, farcical episodes were introduced, 
by way of relief, in intervals of a serious play, and 
the above indicates the way they were introduced. 

A yatra performance usually commenced at 
4 A.M., and ended at noon, thus lasting for 8 hours 
or more ; of this, as I have said, the first one or two 
hours were spent in playing a high pitched clama- 
rovis music, the intention of which was to adver- 
tise the commencement of the performance to the 
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villagers. The farcical scenes which were intro- 
duced at intervals were generally called and 
the children who accompanied their mothers to the 
place of performance, and who could not under- 
stand anything of the main play, were greatlv in- 
terested in In fact they would doze the 

whole of the time that was occupied in the en<tct. 
ment of the serious portions of the performance, 
and hailed these farcical scenes with great delight, 
noting each point with gaping mouths, and some- 
times indicating their high gratification by the 
merry sounds of juv^enile laughter. 

o 

V, The three {treat poets with whom the as:e closed — 

Difarathi— R^manldhl Gupta— l^wara Qupta. 

Before we close the narrative of our old 
literature, and enter upon that which is stamped 
with Elnglish influence, we propose to say something 
about a few more writers of the old school, and 
notice the folk tales prevalent in the country from 
ancient times. Let us first deal with the three 
poets who lived ii* the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury Though by the time t’ley dourished, Eng- 
lish rule had become settled in the country, yet 
their writings bear no traces of European influence. 

They belonged to the old school and exercised a 
great influence on contemporary society and litera- 
ture. These three poets are i. Da^arathi Rai 
2. Ramnidhi Gupta and 3. I^wara Chandra Gupta. 

Da^arathi Rai was born at Vandamura in Bur- 
dwan in the year 1804. His father Devf Prasada *^*^ 1 S|L*** 
Rai was a man of small means. So the young 
poet lived with one of his maternal uncles at the 
village of Pila where he ultimately settled. He 
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crot a smattering of Bengali and became an tippren* 
tice in the office of an indigo-planter at Sakfii on 
a monthly pay of Rs. 3. Here he fell in love with 
a low-caste woman of ill fame. Her name was 
Ak?aya Patini, and she was commonly called Aka 
Vai. This woman had organised a party of iav/- 
iVa/as for whom songs and speeches were now 
composed by our poet. This made him very un- 
popular at home, and on one occasion in an open 
competition of extempore verse-making he w'as 
lashed by the taunts of a rival kaviu'tila. The 
mother and uncle of Davarathi insisted on his 
leaving his mean occupation, associaU^d as it 
was, with an ignominious passion. Dfiv'* could 
not withstand the importunities of his relations, 
least of all, of his mother ; for inspite of the 
low calling that he had arlopted, he was a 
good Brahmin and his family enjoyed con- 
siderabh' respectability in the neighbourhood. 
Da<;:u left the i)arty of kaviuuilas, and became the 
author and inventor of a p<*culiar kind of doggerel — 
Panchali ^^Ih-d Panchali. These Panchalis took for their 
main subject those incidents in Kri^ha’s life which 
in the popula” belief of Btmgal were indispensable 
to songs. Rut Da';u adopted other subjects also 
favoured l)y the moderns, and |)Ossessing contem- 
porary interest. Such for instance are his poems 
on Widow marriage, on the faly and the Bee, and 
other subjects. 

The popularity of these poems, which he made 
it his pro{e.s.sion to recite and sing, was immense 
throughout the country, and though he had started 
by charging only Rs. 3 a night, for reciting arid 
singing one of his Panchalis, he was able to 
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increase his fee to Rs. 150 per ni^ht, and the num- 
ber of engajerements that he made was so large 
that he had to refuse many. He grew rich in his old 
age, made a nice garden-house at Pila on hank 
of the Ganges, and lived comfortably till his death 
in 1857. 


Da<;'u Rai s Panchali shows an amazing com- 
mand over tiv' Bengali language. F'or one who 
had had no Sanskrit education and had acquired 
only an indifferent knowledge of Bengali, his 
works deserve higli praise. Alliteration and pun- 
ning were his /br/c, and his verses, which flow with 
remarkable facility, sparkle with humour and 
wit. The words that he chooses are generally 
Sanskritic, though not pompous, and the effect pro- 
duced on the ear by their combination is singu- 
larly pleasing, Wlien he is vulgar, we know that 
he is addressing the mob, to whom the grossest 
obscenities would be ^relcome, and he spares no 
jokes, no hil, however indecent, to pander to their 
vile tastes. He was essentially a poet of the 
masses. By his swift doggere ls, full of allitera- 
tions, by his obscenitioi^^. by the display of wit 
which was often of the coarsest kind, we know that 
th(‘ scum of the society were gathered to hear him, 
and his aim was to please them at any cost His 
poems are full of display — of words, of thoughts, 
and of wit. They prove that he was trying to 
create an impression, and was always conscious of 

his brilliant talent. Take for instance this 

♦ 
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passage : — 

94 
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* ** Faith adorns a scholar ; lightning adorns the 
cloud ; the husband’s love adorns a woman ; the 
sacrificial ashes adorn an ascetic ; the crops adorn 
the earth; its own lustre adorns a jewel; the 
fruits adorn a tree : water adorns a river ; the lily 
adorns water ; and the bee adorns a lily ; his sweet 
hum adorns thr h< e ; the <‘yes adorn the body ; 
and charity adorns a kind-hearted man. if he gives 
it with sweet words.” 

These couplets while scarcely bearing more 
than any commonplace sense, are, however, re- 
markable for their jingling alliteration—the rhym- 
ing being singularly happy. The poet goes on 
with his catalogue of what adorns wh it. for page's, 
and it app*-ars ttiat unh'ss one forces him to stop, 
he will nt‘ver end this .strain. Many such verses 
would b(' deliv« r^ d extempom during a single per- 
formance, and hear evidence of being carried to 
the utmost limit of tlv* poeTs c ummand over the 
languagi', bccaust' he was being clapped. chf*ered, 
and encouraged to continue. The mol) was de- 
lighted by the free display of his v<?rbal resources, 

I 
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and the poet lost all sense of proportion under the 
encouragement he received. 

He describes many incidents in Krisna's lift. 

The Prabhasa scene, for instance, had been worked 
up to the tenderest pathos by earlier poets. DJ| 9 a- 
rathi, then, began by describing how a 1 brahmin, who 
was grovelling in abject j)overty, went to Kri§na 
owing to pressure from his wife to beg fur alms, 
and came back dlssappointed. The story is told 
with much artistic effect, and we can understand 
how the audience would enjoy it. But the seri- 
ous portion of the Pral)ha.sa scene must follow, and 
the thoughtful amongst the audience were sitting 
waiting for it. I'lu poet however dragged the in- 
cidental story of the Brahmin beggar to such an 
inordinate hmgth, that the whole time was taken 
up by it, and he began and ended his Prabhasa 
with this single incident introduced by way of 
diversion and originally meant to supplement the 
main subject. Davaralhi had no sense of propor- 
tion. ?n the atmosphere of thevulgir he lost all 

. , .11 , Without 

idea of lime and i lace, and it he claims a place anysense 

in literature, it is only by right of his sparkling and tion*^°*** 
artistic language, which iiiakes his shortcomings and 
scurrilities half-pardo»rible in our eyes. The art 
of writing and appreciating literature was no longer 
confined to the higlier classes. Tiic crowd also 
began to feel that Bengali literature was theirs. It 
was the season, as it were, for a flood-tide in our let- 
ters, and the evil was inevitably mingled with the pure 
to cover the whole range of the Bengali language. 

The suggestive hits of a sharp wit, the majestic 
sweep of Sanskrit metres, the lofty spirit of self- 
sacrifice and higher ideals attracted the upper 
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classes of society ; but the coarser elements to suit 
the taste of the mob were inevitable, and thus the 
grotesque found place side by side with beauty, 
indecency with humour and the absurd with the 
natural. Dfiyarathi Rai was essentially a poet for 
the masses. In his poem on the Lily and the Bee^ 
the bee, as the lover, being angry with the lily, 
declares himself an ascetic, and betakes himself to 
the forest,* — “the lover of the lily, like the sage 
Qukadeva, went in pensive mood, and gave heed 
to no one calling him. ' 'This poem is an inexhaus- 
tible fund of jest and wit, though towards the end 
it grows extremely vulgar. 

EJut I am afraid 1 have not done justice to 
Ds 9 arathi by calling him a poet for the masses only. 
Curiously enough, he is the author of many .songs 
which breathe lofty religious sentiment and may 
almost be placed side by side with those of Rama 
Prasada and other saintly poets ; with his perverse 
life, his vulgarities and his conceited style of writing, 
this element was certainly most inconsistent ; yet 
he mps a man capable of pious sentiment and devo- 
tional feeling; and whatever may have been his way. s 
and manm^rs, there was an under current of faith in 
him which comes unmistakably to light in his religi- 
ous songs. The song beginning with. — t None is 
accountable, O Mother, for my sins. 

“ With my own hands i dug a tank, and in it I 
have drowned myself.'' — 
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— ^glistens as it were with the tears of true re- 
morse of a penitent soul. I quote below another 
song. 

Find out a means, O divine Mother, for this 
humble soul, that it may finally re>t at t!;v feet. 

‘‘Mayst thou grant me this boon, that at my death, 
the five elements, that constitute this mortal frciine, 
may join the five places favoured by thee. 

May tlie elht‘rial portions of my body till the 
space of thy holy temple, and the clay of this 
clay-vessel form a part of tliy sacred image as 
made by the j^otters. 

“ May iny breath mix with the air of the fans 
with which the priests tan thy icn.tge. 

“ May my fire be mingled with the sacrificial fire 
kindled tor thee, and the watery portion of my 
body be joined to the water with which the feet of 
thine image are washed 

“ ?3y thus being resolved and thus dedicated, 
O Meti er, may 1 never come back to this world 
o be born and to die.” 

CT*! sti c^fl '5^ 
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Another song that he is said to have composed 
on the eve of his death may be taken as a sort 
of last will and testament. He addresses his 
brother Tinakadi, familiarly called Tinu, in the 
song. 

Go back, all ot you, and yourself also, dear 
brother Tinu. 

“ I came alone and alone must 1 go. 

“It is not in my power to return home with you, 
nor have 1 any wish to do so. 

“ I bequeath to you all my property — my house, 
my lands, and garden-house and all the effects that 
I possess. \’ou are now tht ir soh* proprietor. 

“ I'se this inheritance with discretion and wis- 
dom : and be pleased. O brother, to look after my 
poor widow and maintain her. 

“ You seem to think that I am alone and help- 
less. But I have no neeti ot pity at this moment. 
I am serene and happy in the arms of my divine 
Mother," 
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I give below a list of Da^arathi^s works : — 

1. Janma^tami of ^rl Krisiia. 

2. Naiulotsava. works. 

3. ^rl Krisnor Gostballla. 

4. Qri Radhikar Darparhorna. 

5. Vastra-harana. 

6. Nava-narikunjara. 

7. Kalanka-bhanjana. 

8. MSna-bhanjana. 

9. Akrura Samvada. 

10. Mathura. 

1 1. Duti-samvada. 

12. Nanda V.daya. 

13. Uddhava Samvada. 

14. Rukniini Harana. 

15. Satyabhamar vVata. 

16 Sal' abhamar DarpachQrna. 

17. Sudari^ana Chakra and Garuder Darpa- 
churna, 

tS. n^-aupadir Vastra-harana 
IQ. Durvarar Parana. 

20. ^.ri Ram Chandrer Vivaha. 

21. Ramer Vana-gamana o Sita-haran. 

22. Sita Anve?ana. 

23. Tarani Sen Vadha. 

24. Lak?nmaner ^akti<;rela. 

25. Ravana-vadha. 

26. Rama Chandrer De^Sgamana. 

27. Lava Ku^er Yuddha. 

28. Daksa Yajna. 

29. Bhagavati ebaih Gangar Kondala. 

30. Qiva Vivaha. 

31. Agamani. 
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32. Kfi^i Khanda. 

33. Bhagiratha kartrik Ganga Anayana. 

34. Markander Chandi. 

35. Mahisasurer Yuddha. 

36. Kamale-Kaniinl. 

37. Vamana Bliiksa 

38. Prahlada Charitra. 

39. ^akta o Yaisnaver Dvandva. 

40. Vasante X'iraha Varnana. 

41. \’iraha. 

42. Kali Rajar Upakhyan o Chari-yiar. 

45. Navin Chand o Sonamani, 

46. Stri Puruser Dvandva. 

47. Nallnl Bhramarokti. 

48. Wnger X'iraha. 

49. Miscellaneous songs. 

50. Panchalir \ vakhya. 

In an exhaustive compilation of Da^arathi’s 
works lately published by the \’angavasi Office, 
Calcutta, we altogether counted 50,000 lines. 


Rama Nidhi Gupta, popularly known as Nidhu 
Babu, was born at ChanptS in the year 1738. 
His father was a physician, and earned a small 
pittance by his profession. At the birth of the 
poet, the family had removed from Chftnpta 
to Kumartuli and settletl there. Ram Nidhi receiv- 
ed a sound education in Persian and Bengali, and 
acquired, besides, a smattering of English. His 
father placed him under the care of a European 
missionary, but the boy paid only little attention to 
the English language which his parents wanted 
him to learn, and devoted his whole time to the 
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cultivation of Indian music. Being possessed of 
a sweet voice he very soon attained fame as a 
singer and became musically highly accomplished. 
When twenty years of age he obtained an appoint- 
o'ent in the Collectorate at Chapra where he 
worked for few years. Music as a science was 
cultivated with great zeal in Northern India 
during the decline of the Moslem power. The 
Mahomedan Chiefs and Nawabs lost their 
warlike qualities and became addicted to pleasures 
of all sorts, and highly favoured music. At 
Chftpra Rama Nidhi came in contact with a well- 
known Moslem singer and under his instruction, 
coupled with his natural proclivities, soon acquired 
poficiency in Mussulman music. He came back to 
Bengal with a resolve to compose songs in Bengali 
after Sari Mia whose favourite tune — the tappa 
was very popular at the time in the North Western 
Provinces. 

Nidhu BaliU saw that Bengali songs, the Vidya 
Sundara alone excepted, had always hitherto related 
to religious matters. Our love songs had for their 
theme amours of Radha and Krisna and formed(part 
of the theological literature of the Vai§navas. Nidhu 
Babu introduced a novelty ; in him the higher emo- 
tions of love stood on their own basis, requiring no 
justification by religious reference. Out of this con- 
viction he sang and his utterances have a directness 
and sincerity which make him unique amongst 
our song-writers. His style is not marked by any 
elaboration. The brief and clear expression of 
thought is always his object, — never the laboured 
or fantastic conceits of language. 


95 
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His tappasy as his songs are generally called, 
after the scale adopted by him, have human love 
for their subject, and the high spirit of iderdism 
which breathes through th* in, couplt d with the 
i harms of a novel melody, elicited appreciation 
of the educated community of Bengal. His 
verses were never prjpular in the in which 

those of Rama Prasada and Davarathi had been 
so. 'Fhe latter commanded appreciation amongst 
all sections of Bengali Society, but Nidhu l^Sbu s 
tappas were mainly atlmirtnl by the higln^r elasses, 
who knew something of music as a science and 
had the cultur<,‘ to enter into the spirit of his ex- 
ceedingly rt‘tint‘fl i(h‘as. expres<<Ml as thes<‘ u t‘re with 
laconic brevity, d'he masses still luid the notion 
that no song was wf)fth hi^aring which did nr>t 
bear som<* explit it n-b n-nce to la ligion in it. In 
a collection of song‘s publislu d in ipo5 by Bfibu 
Durga Das Lalhdi the number of .\idhu Babu’s 
songs inserted is 472, and this dot*s not indicate 
one-tenth of the number compo>c‘d by him. Tlu y 
are generally brief. — ordinarily taking not nu)r<' 
than eight lines, while tiu're art" many tliat have 
four line.^ onlv, Fbit liowt ver s!H»rl the\ maj' be, 
one is sure to iind complete idcra in each of his 
songs. A )iv<d\ emr*luei or a tine thought is put 
into charming languag** and tlu^v are as sugg<*sti\e 
as they are brief, 'Plr y remind us of tlu' short 
and sweet love-lyiics of Robert Burns. 

Nidhu f^abu ntwaT says any thing vulgar. H<‘ 
has always an elevated notion of love and gives us 
only the highest forms of tender sentiment. 1 here 
quote a few examples , - 
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I love you, not that you may love me in 
return ! 

It has become my very nature to love you and 
you alone. 

I lonjy for a sight of the smile (m yo :r lips, and 
for that I comt^ here every day, 

O, do not mistake me, dear ! I come to see 
you, not that you may^ see me !’' 

( ) 

+ Mow shall I tell her how deeply I love her ? 

On seeing her 1 leel a gladnt ss that words 
can not describe. 

“ Wdu n she is noi })resenl, my eyes [ill in ars, 
and when she comes I feci like one who has found 
a precious jewel, and knows not wher(‘ to hide it.*' 

I '-> 

o 

Mow c'i?n t to forget her : — 

“ Have 1 not offt'n*d mv soul to her, knowing 
her f<M iiiy own ? 

?rf i 

'STTSfH ‘St. c«T5n ’rt w-tfRCir i 

CWZ^ C^US c^t^i fifc® ^TfjTCiT II ” 

( ^ ''l 

i “ 'stt:?. c’psrc:? 

•«: 'f I 

( « ) 

r* '5tT3l C’F’IW, 

>211*1 I 
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" How can 1 forget that image which with love's 
brush I painted on my heart with the utmost care ? 

" They tell me ‘ she has forgotten you : why do 
you not then forget her ?' 

I shall forget her only when death destroys my 
memory.'* 

( 4 ) 

Kven before idv death, my lieart is set 
aflame. 

‘‘ May this anguish, that burns me, leave her un- 
touched. 

'‘In my heart I have built a funeral fire, and my 
grief supplies the fuel. 

I am being consumed in the lire of my love. 

But may she rest in peace !*' 

( 5 ) 

t“ When she is absent 1 plan to be angry with 
her ; but when again I look upon her face, 1 forget 
myself. 


at ^9t. 

^car c»T 

c’ffffst 'stini, CT ftfj? "PTCst r' 

( 8 > 

*ST1 JfUSS I 

^1^19 4 ^fi:9 C9st stTf^ STU'T I 

fk ® '$•*1 to , 

JfTsfe 9'«, «” 

( « ) 

t»itftrc«T ^99 95f9, 
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** Those eyes, that had resolved to turn away 
from her, surrender themselves, so soon as she 
approaches, losing all self-control/' 

r 6 ) 

Oh why is there this ^'earning in ni) heart to 
see him ? 

If I miss him for a moment, tears com^^ to my 

eyes, 

'' The tongue of slander pursues nu.\ and J glory 
in it. 

This evil repute seems to nu‘ like an ornament. 

My very life is leaving me for iovc. But he 
alas, cares nothing for me ! Ills conduct is indes- 
cribable. Why do I love him ? You ask me- 1 
myself know not why !” 

^ 7 

t‘‘ How happy I should be, if only my beloved 
would lo' e me in return ! 

“ 'Phe scentless kinsuka flower would then be- 
come sweet-scented. 

( * ) 

* *■ 

s?J CJffil I 

-spt?!:*! c»r I 

'st^T9 

'5?:^ f?F ssCT « 

( •» ) 

t“ caw R 
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77)e thorny kcfaki would without thorns. 

The sandal tree would have flowers, and the 

sugar-cane would bear fruits.” 

But how can 1 convtw tin* impression made on 
the mind by these tappas when they are sung ? 
It appears as if a voice were heard out of the 
regions of blessedness where self is completely 
im merged in love. 

Nidhu Babii married a girl wih* in the villagt* 
of Sukhachara when he was only twenty. A son 
was horn to tlu‘ pair in 1765- ("hild died, when 

only three rears old, and Ids mother sur\ iv(‘d him 
only a few months. Soon after the death of this 
wife Xidhu Bahu married again. Ilis luwv bride 
was a re.sident of Jor^sanko in C^aleutta. P»ul slie 
also died a fe-w months after her rnarriagt* in j /hS. 
Xidhu Babu was only thirty years old at the time: 
but he could by in> means l)e persua(h*d to marry 
again. rwenly years passtal from this tiima and 
in the year 1788 the u idower was eompelhal by 
friendly intervention to take a third \vif<‘ from the 
village Xarijahsti in the district of Howra. He 
became tin* father ol tovir sons and two ilaughters 
by this ma.riage. lie d'v d in 1825 at the age ol 
87. 


l)S(;arathi was pre-eminently a |>oet of the mass- 
es. Kama Nidhi’s lo\<* song.^ wa-rt* appreciated and 
sung by that section of l!u‘ eommunity which d<*lighl- 
ed in higher music and in the literature of relined 
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sentiment. I^var Chandra Gupta was the idol of 
the educated Bengali Hindus of his period. He 
was a great ligure, — in fad the most remarkable 
literary personality of his age. It was his (‘ncourage- 
mcnt that inspired Bankima Chandra Rangalala, 
Dinavandhu and other young aspirants to literarv 
Lame who all iicrve<l their tirst apjjrenticeship 
in Bengali by writing in the monthly Pranhakara 
edited by I<;var Cluandra. 

Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, 
though his voice was so authoritative in the Bengali 
literature of his time. In his early years he neg- 
lected his studies, aed was given up for a lost cliiid. 

I^vara Chandra was born in 181 1 at Kanchrgpara 
in the district of Twenty-four Parganas. His 
father Hari Mohan Gupta was not a man of means; 
he <'anu d tln^ mall pittance of Rs. <S a month as 
clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha; but he had 
somt‘ small landeci property in his native village, 
and the family was mainly dependent upon this. 

Iyva*a Chandra showed courage, so early as five 
years of age. One night the lad was passing 
through a place supposed to be hauntCvd by ghosts ; 
it was a dark night, and a tail man. passing by, 
tumbled over him. d'he child was not daunted by 
what otliers of his age would certainly have taken 
for a ghost, but he boldly stood up and asked ‘ Who 
are you, my man ?.’ When he was ten years old, 
his mother died His fatln-r lost no time in taking a 
second wife. The step-mother was introduced to 
young I^vara Chandra, who threAV a brick at her by 
way of first greeting, expressing his great indigna- 
tion at the conduct of his lather. His uncle was 


His life. 
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SO angry at this behaviour that he gave him a 
sound thrashing with his shoes. Young Ifvara 
sulkily bore the punishment and shutting himself 
up in a small room, did not come out for the whole 
day. 

Married to His father Hari Mohan Gupta not only gave 
**glrt*^ him a step-mother whom he did not like, but married 
him, when only fifteen, to Durgamani Devi, an ugly 
idiotic girl who stammered in her speech. The 
. reason for his father’s favouring this girl was that 
her pedigree was noble, — a point which at one time 
carried high favour with Hindu fathers. 


I(;vara Chandra^s career in school soon came to 
a close, and he became notorious for his negligence 
in his studies and for his rowdisms. All gave him 
up for lost, and he had no better opinion of himself, 
He was unfortunate in life, — in his early years as 
A lost child ^ motherless child, and in manhood as the husband 
*iiess^of" ^ companion, but rather a 

heart troublesome burden, always keeping afresh a dis- 
appointment than which in youth nothing can be 
greater. 

The result is the soreness of heart and spirit 
of satire which characterise his poems. He be- 
came a misanthrope and took revenge upon the 
world by jeering unsparingly at all classes of people. 
He found no happiness in the nuptial tie, and Babu 
Bankima Chandra Chatterjee, his distinguished bio- 
grapher writes of him ; — 

He was lacking in that education of soul 
which the company of women gives to a man ; he 
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lacked in the edifying influence which admiration 
and love for the softer sex causes in youthful 
minds. Womankind was the subject of his 
constant abuse/* # 

But we shall deal with the merits cf his literary 
composition in Iheir proper place. 

It is said that when only three years old, he 
composed a couplet, to the great admiration of his 
relations, describinj^ the sort of life he was leading 
in Calcutta. 

*“ Mosquitoes by night and flies by day. 

This is Calcutta life, say what you may ! 

Though his education was practically nil^ yet 
on one occasion as his companions were reading 
poems in Persian, he sat quietly by and listened 
with attention to their contents, when explained 
in Bengali. He retired and soon came back with 
some sparkling verses in Bengali embodying the 
spirit of the Persian poems, which highly pleased 
his companions who took him to be a young pro- 
digy. 1 his poetical trait developed so remarkably 
ill him, that when he was only 1 1 years old, he 
could compose songs that were accepted with 
compliments by professional musicians who put 
the lad to constant tasks in poetical composition. 


’tfftir r’ 

The memories of I^vara Chandra Gupta 

by Bankima Chandra Chatterjee, 
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which it was the joy and pride of young Ifvara 
Chandra to execute to the best of his ability. 

But an illiterate man by sheer dint of inborn 
genius could not be expected to attain more than 
a rustic fame and the applause of his personal 
friends. An opportunity however soon presented 
itself which paved the path to his receiving some 
education and bringing his remarkable talents to 
the notice of the enlightened public. His maternal 
uncles lived at Jors<anko, whore the Tagore family 
were at the time, as now, pioneers in education and 
in all progressive movements in Bengal. I^'vara 
Chandra’s singular poetic powers attracted the 
attention of Babu Jogendra Mohan Tagore» and 
the poet became a friend and companion of that 
enlightened nobleman. He received a good edu- 
cation here, and conjointly with his noble friend 
and patron started the weekly Sanvad Prabhakara 
in March, 1830. This journal soon reached the 
highest popularity in Bengal, and I(;'vara Chandra's 
genius supplied the public, through its columns, with 
an unceasing fountain of satirical and serio-comic 
pieces in prose and poetry for many years. It 
was in this journal that the juvenile writings 
of some of the greatest writers of Fiengal such as 
Bankima Chandra and Dinabandhu Mitra were 
accorded a place by him, for Iul was never slow in 
appreciating talent in young writers and in giving 
them the encouragement they deserved, l^vara 
Chandra’s noble friend and patron died in the year 
1832. Disheartened by this blow of fortune, the 
poet stopped Prabhakara for some time, but it re- 
appeared as a bi-weekly in 1836, and in 1839 he 
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made it a daily paper. Besides the Prabhakara 
he edited the Samvad Ratnavali which was started 
in 1849. He translated the Bhsgavata into Bengali 
verse and also the Provodha Chandroday Natak 
which he called Vodhendu Vikasha in Bengali. 

He was a voluminous versifier; it is said that 
he comp»;*sed more than 50,000 couphts. I^vara 
Chandra died in F'ebruary, 1858. 

Thus the wayward lad and spoilt child lived 
to wield grent influence in the literary attnosphere 
of Fiengal, immediately before it became charged 
with European influence. He was pre-eminently 
a poet of the old school, and with him died the 
last echoes of the age of Bhsrata Chandra and Jaya 
NSrayaha Sm. Satire ’vas his forte and bright 
wit sparkles in his lines directed against what was 
false and artificial in society. At home he was a 
genial friend and his company ars sought for by the 
wealthy and talented alike. He kept no accounts 
and cuuld have amassed a foriune, had he desired 
to do su. His iiicome from the Prabhakara was 
great ; and besides he was endowed with monthly 
pensions and honorariums from many rich men in 
Bengal ; he spent money heedless of the morrow, 
and was always ready to help the needy. No 
friend was refused a loan when he wanted it and chaweter 
many did not repay, but the poet never asked his 
money back. In the sketch that Bankima Chandra 
draws of him we find it mentioned that l9var 
Chandra distributed prizes and rewards amongst 
young men who showed skill in literary composition, 
and young Bankima Chandra who was destined at 
a subsequent time to win far greater laurels than 
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his patron, was also the recepient of prizes from 
him- 

So lived and died J^vara Chandra, — one of the 
most remarkable men of his time in Bengal. He 
was a born satirist and a born poet. He adorned 
whatever he touched with his brilliant w it. When 
he would vilify a rival, his style would sink into 
the grossest and most atrocious obsceneties. I his 
had grown to be the fashion amongst the literary 
men of this time. l<;vara Chandra^s scathing 
attacks on his rival Gauri ^ankara BhattSchgryya, 
commonly known as (iurgure BhatUcharyya, in 
the Sombad Prabhakara, and the latter’s charges 
in answ'er published in his journal the Rasayaja. 
form a literature of the worst type that ever saw- 
light : and Mr. Lang, the popular Christian mi.s- 
sionary, whose name is inseparably connected w'ith 
the indigo disturbances, felt the necessity of rnov- 
ing the authorities to enact a law’ against obscent* 
writings, owdng to these pervt^rse and scurrilous 
publications. 

Yet, in spile of such wTitings l^vara (liandra 
often disclosed in his poems a highly religious turn 
of mind. He was not gre at t nough to irtroduce 
innovation in taste and free himself from tin* vices 
of the age. in the collection of his poems bv 
Babu Manlndra Chandra Guj^ta, w^e find no less 
than 70 pieces de\oted to religious subjects, and 
all of them bear evidences of their writer’s 
spirituality and faith. 

We give below some specimens of his writing. 

(a). From the poem “ Festivity in the month 
Qf Pausa.” 
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*‘^The young wife has scarcely time to braid her 
dishevelled hair. If per chance she spoils a curry, 
the mother-in-law and sister-in-law are fnrious with 
her. They say * What hast thou done? It takes 
one's breath away to see the extent of your <^oUy. 
Your mother could not teach you anything better 
than this? If we went without food for year;, still 
we would not touch this curry. The beautiful face 
of the young wife, sweet and lovely a.s a full blown 
lotus, is drowned in tears ; her sorrows she can not 
express, and she bears thos^* reh\ikes though her 
heart is bursting with grief.” 

I'his is a true picture of yimug wile : peculiarly 
placed as she is in Hindu society, she must surte»- 
all the ills of life patiently without a word, till she 
grow s to be herself the mother of cluidren, and 
has a chance to maltreat some other young wife 
placed in her charge, by way ol retaliation. 

{h). On the widow marriage act, which had 
beer, passed, it wdll be iemembere<l, in the teeth of 
the opposition of I he orthodox community. 

[!♦ should be borne in mind thi.t Hindu widows 
are not allowed to wear shrll-bract*iet> nor allowed 
to take tish or meat of any kind.] 

vsi^i ^1-5 

^ ntv ^51. I 

»ftc'f 9 rc<r i 

si«l? (M* I 

dit inn » 
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*“ All are saying, let not the reformers, deter- 
mined as they are to save the young widows, take 
up the case of elderly matrons — our wrinkled- 
faced greyhaired grandarns. Who so bold as to 
dare approach them with an offer of shell bracelets 
and fish ?” 

fcj. The first kiss of love. 

f'A fount of the utmost happiness, that a lover’s 
heart can wish for, is in the first kiss of love. 

“ We hear of the nectar in Indra's heaven for 
which the very angels are suppliants, a drop of 
which fills their minds with celestial joy, 

“ for which the demon Rflhu periodically swal- 
lows the moon. 

“ But the nectar — sweet nectar, I do not covet 
in preference to this first kiss of love.” 

^^3 I 

^13 ^^1343 lf3t3t3 I 
ffl nfC3 33 II ’’ 

39It3f?I 3{:3 I 
C3ff if? I 

»f3t3 31151, ^91 I 

C3 33tC3 3T^'''®IC3, C¥ ’t3tC3 "I’NI >" 
t“51‘I3 311133 »iT3. «35l 1 

^313 ’BI-R’3‘213, C>S(f3C3i3 3*1 1 
3t& 55^® «liI3T3^’^ <113 I 
C5JtWtf3^ 3t3 W 3« 513 ^ I 
^3»n:3 nicff i 

3t3 amn 3t^ *af<3t3 It:.! 

<?T ^313 3[31 3Ta I 

3f3 *nl Slim <2133 ^ I” 
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“ 0| look at wine, the favourite drink of the 
Asuras, even a touch of whose cup fills the mind 
with pleasure, 

“ drunk with this, the yadavas fought and died, 

** wine that kept Vala Rama in a never ruffled 
cheerful mood — now become a familiar article with 
the civilised world ; 

even that drink — wine, sweet wine, — 1 covet 
not in preference to this first kiss of love.’' 

X** Diamonds are found in the mines of Gola- 
kanda, — 

On the tops of the mount Sumeru are mines 
of gold and silver, — 

“In the sea near Cevlon the pearls called Gaja- 
mukta ate found in abumlance, — 


t c*tf JTfai I 

93 R 1 wr ’Ttn •nrftcai mu 1 
UT9 mfn ; 

'*r^T9 ’TUI I 

utaj aw 1 

«rtw7 nwr 1 

^ m u*? « 

nfw mt «*r: 99 -stmi g 

t mif C9rt €t9t9 I 

OHttf I 

msn 9’ff nf9«l< 9Tt9(f9 Ufm I 
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“ If Kuvera, the god of wealth welrc to come 
with all these and offer them to me» 

“ I would cast them all away for this my 
lovers first kiss.” 

But I^vara Chandra will always be admired for 
the pains he took to collect biographical accounts 
of some of our early poets, as Bhfirata Chandra, 
Rama Prasada and some of the old kaviwalas. He 
travelled in various places of Bengal to unearth 
valuable materials, and regularly published in Sam- 
vad Prahhakara, the accounts which he gleaned by 
his patient research. Much of the information 
that has come down to us about the lives of our 
great literary worthies is based upon these ac- 
counts. 

Igvara Chandra composed many songs for the 
Kavi parties. In them we find the same ready 
wit and the sound realistic pictures of domestic 
life in Bengal, given with that remarkable fidelity 
which characterises his other writings. 

His poems are growing ol)solete and the great 
popularity wliich they once enjoyed is now' a thing 
of the past. he humour of our elders has lost 
much of the old flavour owing to the more fastidious 
taste that prevails now. Some of the witty say- 
ings once admired appear to us puerile and it is to 
be feaied, that 50 yt‘ars hence, l^vara Chandra's 

awtH TOT 501 3T?? I 

c^n*i I 

I" 
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jpoems will qnjy be read by a few students of 
Bengali who would desire to trace the history of its 
progress, 

I^vara Chandra's style bears evident traces of 
Bhftrata Chandra’s influence ; and the influence of 
his own is stamped on the works of Hema Chandra 
wlk> succeeded to his high place in Bengali poetry, 
a quarter of century after. Most of the social 
satires of Hema Chandra have a ring of I^vara 
Chandra's celebrated verses on * our old Qiva ’ as 
Mr. Marshman was humourously called by him. 

I(;'vara Chandra’s pros(* is far from being happy. 
It is highly pedantic, and has even an elfmuuil of 
grotesqueness in it. 


The Folk-literature of Bengal. 

Bengal po.ssesses a rich folk-litt,Tatiire. very 
little of which has yet been put into writing. The 
grandjnothers may be; heard to tell the.se stories to 
their grandchildren every evening in remote villages, 
— stories> which have come down from a verv earlv 
iige. rhe Rev. Lai Behari Oey published some 
of these stories in English, hut those gleaned by 
him from the resources available in towns represent 
only a very small fraction of such literature, and 
the most beautiful of these were not accessible 
to him, as, being a Christian, he could not have full 
command of the resources of the Hindu home. 
Lately Babu Dak^ina Ranjana Mitra Mazumdar 
has published two volumes of folk-tales in Bengali. 
He has attempted to reproduce them in the very 
language of the rustic women from whom he 
collected them. In some cases he recorded the 
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stories by a phonograph at the time they were 
delivered ; so that their language remains re- 
markably faithful to the narration of the villagers. 

As specU The language owes not the least colouring 
or refinement to moderii literary Bengali. The 
dialect spoken in the country five hundred 
years ago, of which specimens arc to be found in 
the written literature of the period, remains 
unchanged in the colloquial language of our 
backward villages, not subjected to the influ- 
ences of the outside world ; and Dak^infl Babu’s 
collection has not only preserved the spirit of the 
old folk-lore unpolished by the touch of the compiler, 
but has retained even those old and quaint forms with 
all their mannerisms, which best indicate^ the genius 
of our tongue. 

Tliore are altogether r6 stories in th<‘ two volumes. 
Some of them arc meant simply to amuse the 
children, which is the primary object of all nursery 
tales. There arc others, like the stories of Malan- 
chamgla and Kanchanamala, which though sufficient- 
ly wild and romantic to amuse th(^ young, have 
also deepe r me'.nings to interi'st more thoughtful 
readers. Th ^ characters of the heroines of these 
stories possess a lining interest. 'PIk^ ideals of 
chastity and devotion to the luisliand, which they 
hold up, open vistas, as it were, into the domestic 
life of the Hindu wonum of past days, and enable us 
to see the workings of their souls —the purity of 
their hearts and the wonderful spirit of sacrifice 
which actuated tlnun in there every-day conduct. 

Milancha- The pathos created bv Malanchamsl^ 's sufferings, 

ni&l§. V • • ^ 

her sacrifices, and devotion to her husband are 

matters difficult to be ronveyeil to those whose idea 
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of wifehood is different from that which governs 
Hindu women. The Hindu wif<! in those days 
bore all kinds of ills from her husband with un- 
tiring patience ; she lived with her co*wiie, to whom 
often the husband was devoted and lore her neglect 
and his contempt in a surprising spirit of resigna- 
tion ; and ins|)ite of all maltreatment cherished only 
the best fee-lings for her husband. All this w^^s 
sonif^times done with a graci*, — a saintliness and 
devotion which place h(*r sorrows above our pity. 
They m:\y be lookeil upon almost in the light of 
martyrdom, d'lu- supernatural eleim-nt prevails in 
the story of Malanchamsls, with all imaginable 
excesses of wild fanev. and this consliuites its in- 
terest for the young: l)ut as we [)roceed, the grieis 
of th<* heroine Ixa'omes the all-absorbing subject 
of the readers. Her woes claim a ttaar at every 
page. She liKe Behuls restores her husband to 
life ; she savt s )dm from tlu‘ flames of the funeral 
pyre : follow> him like a .shadow : r^nd, all unseen 
by him, ministers to his eve.y comforts. She was 
married to him when he was a men child. The 
''hild grows up, but Malanchamals does not show 
herself to him till he becomes a handsome youngman 
and has married a princess. Many years of fasts, and 
vigils, heari-reiiding anguish, and cruel treatment 
from her royal father-in-law, who does not allow 
her to live in his palace because she is of an in- 
ferior caste, an* rewarded with this, that her hus- 
band marries the princess and lives in the palace 
of his new bride’s lather. And this husband had 
been the apple of he; eye ; in the funeral ground, 
in the deep shades ot the wilderness she had saved 
him from death, undergoing unheard of hardships, 
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and bringing to him all the ministering care of a 
guardian angel ! The young wife looks through 
a window in the moonlight and sees her husband 
and his new bride happy together. Malanchamals 
— chaste, devoted and faithful to her husband, as 
fidelity itself, peeps through the lattices of the win- 
dow, and sees her husband in the arms of the 
princess ; it was like Enoch Arden peeping into 
the room of Phillip and discovering Anne as his 
wife ; but our Mslanchamala is no earthly woman ; 
she is heavenly in every sense of the word. She 
sings : — 

“ Live in happiness, O Princ<.‘ ; live in hap[)i- 
ness, O Princess. 

“ If I am a chaste woman, my words \\ill not be 
in vain. 

Let your ancestors in heaven, O I^ince, watch 
the candles that liglit up this chamber and pia serve 
V'oii from all ill. 

May tlie children, that are born to your new 
wife, walk beiiealh royal umbrellas for fourteen 
generations to come ! 

** O Forests, O trees, O land, O waters, keep 
guard ! Let me know when they awake, that I 
may steal away unseen by cither. 

Let the towers of tiie palace, where my husband 
reigns, endure for ever. 

“ Let the sun and the moon be as guards of his 
city. 

May my royal father-in-law's palace and the 
throne of my husband be victorious for ever. 
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And may the shell-bracelets of the Princess 
and lier vermilion mark, the signs of lier wifehood, 
— endure for ever. 

“Grant me this boon, O God. I brought up my 
husband with great pain, and now what can I covet 
more than to see him happy with a princess ? 

“Though I die and am reduced to dust I shall 
ever rejoice at this sight of the happiness of my 
husband. 

“ If I die now and am transformed into a bird or 
a lower animal, or whatever else may befall me, I 
care not, as 1 have seen my beloved happy.” 

This song is couched in the idioms of at least 
live centuries back.* 'I'he story has been worked 
into such life-like details, that the woman Malancha- 
mala does not here pose as a great heroine. She 
does not seem to attempt at reaching any inacces- 
sible Indglit. Her woes give rise to great pathos, 
but with all these she continues to attract us, as an 
unassuming lovely village-girl that she is. 

Our Bengali folklore shows how peculiarly situ- 
ated a Hindu wife miglit be in the midst of en- 
vironiiient and influences favourable to the de- 
velopmenl of a spirit of sacrifice, devotion and 
fidelity. Her growth w as often as natural as that of 
a flower, and is quite faith! ully portrayed in the old 
literature of the country, and even in tliis unassuming 
folklore, where nothing has been put forward for 
the sake of display. The story of KanchanamSla 
also show^sthc familiar ideal of the Hindu wife. Her 
husband neglects her. but she persists in her devo- 
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tion. For selfish reasons her husband comes re- 
luctantly at a certain crisis to obtain her permission 
for undertaking a sea voyage, promising her, as 
a reward, a necklace of pearls, a fine pair of shell- 
bracelets and vermilion to adorn her forehead. 
But she answers, “ You are my necklace of pearls ; 
you are my shell-bracelets and vermilion mark ; 

I do not want any other. Only take me with 
you my husband, 1 shall be at your bidding and be 
happy. These stories are intersperstnl with songs 
in language which is generally very antiquated. 
Many facts about old Hindu society and about the 
sea-voyages undertaken by the merchants of Ben- 
gal are to be found in these stories ; and there are 
other elements which indicate Bhuddistic influenct*s, 
such as instances of the wonderful powers of Siddhas, 
and descriptions of Tantrick rites. 'I'here are some 
stories on which Mahoinedan itdiuence has evi- 
dently left its impress, as for instance in the 
story of Madhumala. the introduction of fairies 
is certainly no creation of the Himiu fancy. 

The songs with wliich those stories abound are 
sung to the favourite village metre known as 
Bhatial sura. This rytliem and c adence is peculiar- 
ly distinctive of Bengal ; it has nothing to do with 
the refined melodicrs of Sanskrit or Persian music. 
There are six Ra^as and thirty six — 42 
chief scales or musical modes of the Hindus ; but 
the Bhatial sura is not included in the range of 
this higher musical system. Bhatial is the cadence 
of the rustics, and its plaintive and appealing 
notes, so unassuming and simple, go straight to the 
heart and create their own pathos, without possess- 
ing any of those niceties of sound which charac- 
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tense the Hagas and Raginies. The power of the 
Bhatial to strike the tender cords of the human 
soul, was found out by the Vai^navas who refined 
and enriched it with modulations and made from 
it that soul-captivating air — the Manohara Sai. 
The writers of religious songs adopted it with 
peculiar modifications to form the Baul sura which 
product's emotions peculiar to nn ascetic mood. 



Supplementary Notes, 

TO 

CHAPTER VL 

1. Miscellaneous Poems* 

II. Mainly on style, literary tastes, and langruagre. 

III. Early prose*literature. 

We must remember that during that period 
when the Bengali language was being most rapidly 
developed and its literatim' was growing, the Hin- 
dus had already lost their political supremacy. By 
far the larger section of the Hindus livc‘d in villages, 
and for them henceforth history lay almost entirely 
in the story of their social changes. Descriptions 
of society and its revolutions are found in many 
works of the Vai^navas. We have also, however, 
a small numb(*r of works on political history. 
Some of those written in portry are noticed below. 
We reserve our treat in<'nt of the hi*=torical works 
written in prose for our account of Bengali prost', 
upon which we have not yet touched. 

f. Miscellaneous Poems. 

fa; Historical poems. 

I. Rajamala, a history of the Rajas of Hill 
Tippera. This work was undertaken at the com- 
mand of Maharaja Qri Dharrra Manikya (1407— 
1439 A.D.) by tw^o Brahmin srhol ws of his court — 
^ukre<;vara and Vafiec^ vara who were inhabitants of 
Assam. Durlabha Chandai a hoary headed old man, 
a courtier and the leader of the Chandai community 
at the time, had much information about the early 
history of Tippera ; and ^ukre^vara and Vahevvara 
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frequently consulted him while compiling the Rija* 
maU. It also appears that there existed in frag* 
mentary condition, earlier works on the same sub- 
ject from whi(‘h much help was recei*'ed. Those 
to which reference is made in the Rfijamfila are 
(i). Rajamalika (an earlier work on the Tippera 
Rajas), (2). Yogini Malika, {3). The Lak?mana 
Malika (probably a history of Raja Lak?maha Sen 
of the Sen dynasty of Bengal) and (4). Varunya 
Kalirnaya. The RajamaiS was written in simple 
metrical verse, 

VV^e have also seen a small treatise, evidently 
very old. in which the history of the Tippera Rljas 
traced from Duryya, son of Yayati of the Lunar 
race, is e'mbodied briefly in verse. 

2. Maharastra Puranahy Gangarama. This 
is an historical v\ork in F- 5 engaIi verse, which gives 
an account of the Maharatta raids in Bengal led bv 
Bhaskara Pandit in 1741 A. D. These raids, com- 
monl) known in our country as the Vargira han- 
gama, g.tve rise io a feeling of general unrest and 
panic, inspiring the well-known nursery song, sung 
up to the present day by mothers to lull naughty 
children to sleep. Thi.s couplet which, like all 
nursery songs, does not convey any clear meaning, 
runs as follows — 

The child is asleep, the whole village is re- 
lieved. 
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“The Maharattii raiders have overun the country. 

and the Bulbulis {TNrdHS jocosus) have eaten up 
the crops. 

“ How shall we pay the rent ?*' 

Gangar§ni?i wrote lus historical poem in 1750 
A. D., — seven years btd'ore the battle of Plassey. 
His account of tlu* raids seems to be a faithful one. 
'The author describes how Alivartli Khan, the Nawab 
was suddenly attackeil by Bhaskara Pundit at Bur- 
dwan and made a captiv'e there for a short time. 
This is borne out bv a statement in T'arikhi Yusufi, 
though in Mitaksarin, Tariklu Bangala, and in the 
accounts of Mr. Holwel we do not lind tins inci- 
dent mentioiuMi. Gangarama gives a great many 
facts about the Maharatta raids whii h will be found 
interestir)g to the 1 <'ad(^rs of the hi.'>tory of Bengal. 

3. Sa?nsrr Gazir aran. Fids pot-m, which runs 
througli 4,000 couphts, (it-srrilx's the lib* and 
achievements of Sani'^e-r ga/i w ho was originally a 
robber, and who gr(*\v so powerful as to dethrone a 
king of d'ij>peraand proc laim himself its chief for a 
tim^". Sa.nser ga/i 2uo years ago, and the 

jK)em commc-moiating hi.'^ ex[>loits is sung by the 
rustic folk of Ti[>pcra to this day. It is said that 
Samser used to ran y the vast riches, lie obtained 
by looting, to the depths of the jungle in the 
Udayapura hills He would then dismiss the car- 
riers and with the help of a carpenter make deep 
cavities in the trunks of large 1 trees, where he 
stota <1 Ids hoards, and after carefully closing them 
up with blocks of timber, and effacing all marks 
of the work, he would cut off head of the poor 
artisan, thus removin^^ all clfenres of detection. 
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III this way absolute secrecy was secured. It is said 
tliat even now stray wood-cutlers, while applying 
their axe to the trunks of ^ala trees in the d^^ep 
fortist, sometiriKiS unexpectedly find tlieitiselves in 
possession of treasure stored up tliere by the famous 
robber. Tin? Samser Gazir gSn was composed 
shortly after liis death. 

4. Chamihup'C s Ladai, a poem describing tlie 

light between the two Zeminders, named Kajanara- 
yana Cliaudhuri and Rajachandra Cliaudhuri. The 
lighting took place at Rabupar. scvi.*n milcn to the 
north of Xoakhali, al»out 100 yt*ars ago. when lb■iti^h 
rale was not stalled in that (juarter. Raja- 

nfirayaha was the more* po\\< r?ul of th - contending 
rivals, lie is said to hav<‘ loundeil a town by cut- 
ting down a great jinigh* which had belonged to 
Sindur Kazi. fhe town was called Rajag^nja. 
The author ol tlie poruii was a Mahonie*dan, as 
appe ars from his preliminary verses in praise of 
Khcda. There is a.i interesting account in the 
poem, of Kangamala, a bcc.utiful damsel who is 
said to nave pla\ v d an important part in the affairs. 

5. The Kaids hy Kookis of Hill Tippera on the 
rillaiyes of the plaint, 'fhis poem was written 
about a century ago, and is still reproduced from 
memory by mau}^ old men of the 'fippera distri<:(. 

6. Dara Sekh, riiis is a poem by Dvija Rama 
Chandra. It gives an account of the misfortunes 
of the 1 Vince Dara, the eldest son of Jahangir. 

7. A poem on Pratapa Chand who claimed the 
the ei^di of Burdwan, by Anup Chandra Datta, an 
inhabitant of ^rikhanda. The peom was written in 
1844 A.D. 
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There are numerous small poetical treatises, 
written about a century ago, describing the flood 
of the Damodara and its devastating effects on the 
villages of Birbhum ; and on Babu Rajkumar Sen 
of Kirtipa^a who died of poison administered to 
him by Kifore Mahalanavis, his Dewan, and on 
various other subjects of minor importance. The 
poem on the flood of the Damodara was written 
by Napher Chandra Das in 1823. 


(6) Metaphysical and other works. 

I. The Maya Timira Chandrika by Ramagati 
Sen, which I have already mentioned on page 682, 
is a work treating of the processes of Yoga. He 
begins the poem in the form of an allegory, much 
on the lines of the well known Sanskrit work Pra- 
bodha Chandrodaya Nataka. The poem begins as 
follows : — 

The mind goes in a fit of anger to the soul — 
that Prince whose capital town is the body and 
whose palace is the heart ; false vanity is his 
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crown; pompous arrogance keeps his royal com- 
pany ; lust and greed are his two dear friends. The 
heavenly maidens peace, forbearance and kind- 
ness do not visit tlje palact^, having been insulted. 
There ignorance reigns supreme as the favourite 
queen, pandering to all the foolish desires of the 
Prince, who is found steeped in the well of foul 
passions.'’ 

After this the various processes of Yoga are 
detailed in the poem, on the merits of which we 
can not pronounce any judgment. 

2. Yoga sara or the essence of Yoga. As the 
name implies, this book describes Yoga, leading 
to the emancipation of the soul, and attainment of 
the stage of beatitude, step to step. The authors 
name is not found in the book ; he introduces him- 
self by his title Gunaraj Khan. He undertook the 
work at the command of a rich man named ^achi- 
pati Majumdar. 

3. ^ Hadamals, a poem relating to Yoga. The 
author’s name is not known. 

4. Jnana Pradipa by Saiyad Sultan who calls 
himself a disciple of the saint and F'akir named 
Saha Hosen. 1 hough a Mahomedan, the author 
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acknowledges the God ^iva as the authority in all 
matters relating to Yoga. 

5. Tanu Saclhana — a poem on Yoga. The 
author, who was a Mahomedan, writes elegant Ben- 
gali and has a profound respect for the tenets of 
the Hindu ^sstras. 

6. Juana Chant isa. riiis poem contains only 
152 couplets. The author Saiyad Sultan explains 
the metaphysical truth embodu-d in tlu* symbol of 
^iva and ^akti and desciibes the processes of 
Yoga. This book was written in 17S0 A. I). 

There are other small treatises on Yoga, a brief 
notice of wluch is to be found in tln^ catalogue of 
old Bengali Mss. published by Munsi Al)dul Karim 
in the l^ahitya Pari^ad Patrika issued from ('ab 
cutta. 

'i'he above poems were written within the last 
200 years ; the latest of them comes up to the 
middle of the 19th century. 


Franslation of Ka(;I Khanda by Jayanarayana 
Ghosala. '-^assing from the subject of metaphysics, 
we shall here take up a work of translation, which 
deserves a somewhat elaborab^ notice. It was 
compiled by its illustrious author with the help of 
manv distinguished Pundits. 

From a copper-plate inscription prepared bv 
Rsja Kali (^ariKara Gho?a!a of 'J^ihukailasa — son of 
Raja JayanSrayaha, we glean the following parti- 
culars about the poet. JayanarSyana was born in 
October, 1752. He rv^ceived a sound education in 
Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi, English and French. He 
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inherited from his father a vast property which 
comprised the villiagcs of Govindapur, Garya and 
Behala. He oblairied the title of Maharaja from 
the emperor of Delhi for his patrioti.^m and muni- 
ficience, and founded a college at r;mares which 
was called Jayanarayana College after him. He 
built a temple moreover for the worship of the image 
of Karuna Nidhana (Krisha) at Fhinares in 1790. 
He enjoyed the confidence of Warren Hastings, 
and helped the Government of the East India Com- 
pany in their w'ork of Survey and Settlement in 
various provinces of Bengal. Jayanarayaha died in 
1818 A.D. at Benares in his 66th year. 


The translation of Kavl Khanda was however the 
joint work of several scholars and one of its chief 
contributors was a Kavastlui nobleman named Nara- 
sinha Dtva Kay who bore the title of ^Qdramahi. 
The translation took many years h)r its completion. 
Here is the account given by Jayanarayana himself 
as to how the arduous work was gone through. 


Dwelling at Benares, vvhich is situated on the 
five noble streams of the Ganges, 1 was desirous 
of writing something in piaise of the holy city. I 
thought of iransiating the Sanskrit work Ka(;I- 
Khanda into Bengali, but found none who could 
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help me in the undertaking. Ih the month of 
January in 1792, an opportunity presented itself 
for the fulfilment of my wishes, ^rijukta Nara- 
sinha Deva Ray of the ^udramani family and an 
inhabitant of Patuli, visited the city of Benares. 
With him came Jagannatha Mukerjee, and in the 
month of February the work was commenced by 
us jointly. Rama Prasada Vidya Vagf<j'^» a learned 
Sanskrit scholar, explained the text and Narasinha 
Ray prepared his drafts of the translation in prose, 
based on the interpretations given by the former. * 
Jagannatha Mukerjee turned tliem into metrical 
verse ; Narasinha Ray corrected the rhymes and 
prepared fair copies; when forty chapters were thus 
completed, the learned Vidya Vaglya died, in Sep- 
tember, and Jagannatha Mukerjee went home to 
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Bengal, for one year. Ovvin^ to these causes, the 
book could not make any progress. In the mean- 
time Xarasiilha Ray removed himself from "the 
liouse which he occupied at Benares to FangaHtoIft ; 
there he found a companion and friend in ValarSma 
Vachaspati who was a profound scholar. Jointly 
with V^akre^'vara Panchanana. another Pundit, they 
iinished the translation of 75 chapters, — Vakrc:- 
<,'vara contributing two chapters one on Kavi Pan- 
chakroi^I and the other describing a journey through 
^ the^city. The work now again came a stand- 
still for various reasons. After this, however, we 
happened to meet, with a Puntlit named Uma- 
<;ahkara 7 'arkftlankara. Though by the will c^f 
Providence this exc<‘Ilenl man is blind in both 
eyes, yt.l he is posses'^t^d of some very admirable 
qualities. fie is a native of Kavipur and a 
thoroughls trefhful man of a highly religious 
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tem{>erament. He never dreams of doing harm 
to any one, appreciates merit in others •, and is a 
true advocate of noble ideas. T he blind Pundit 
became eager to help in the completion of 
the work. His father Rama Cliandra Vidyalankara 
is also a learned Pundit of a quiet and obliging 
disposition. With the latter I travelled for six 
months, in search of good and reliable manuscripts. 
The accounts of different festivities htdd in the 
different parts of the year are: given in Bengali 
poetry, literally translated from the Sanskrit texts. 
Vi^hu Rama Siddhanta. a high-mindt‘d scholar 
and a friend of the blind Pundit, lu'lped us with 
a right interpretation of these Sanskrit texts, and 
Narasinha Ray finally published the work when 
completed. The description of the city of Benares 
and of the origin of this work added to the book, 
is my own. In it I have given a faithful account 
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erf my own observations. Raja Jayanarayana of 
‘ the family of Gho?ala, here ends his account.”- 

rhe translation of Kflyl Khancia is complete in 
1 1,200 lines; it forms a record of patient labour, 
carried on by half a dozen scholars for many years. 
In the Bhahita (signature) at the end of each chap- 
ter \vc find the name of Kaj§ Jaya Narayaaa, given 
nd doubt by way of courtesy, having regard to the 
high position and iminilicence of this scholarly 
nobleman who initia<(*d and maintained this under- 
taking, as the patron of the scholars. The main 
portion of the work was done by Xarasinha Deva 
Ray of Patuii whose descendants now dwell at 
Bansberia in the district of Hughlw 

But the chief interest of the work lies in the 
supplementary account of the City of Ikmares 
which Riija himself gives in Bengali verse. 
Literal translations from the Sanskrit have little 
value in this «<>uutrv. The learned do not care to 
read translations instead of the original texts, and 
those who do not know Sanskrit, do not care to 
read literal translation, in \vhicl» they do not find 
an adetjuate or modernised expression of the 
thoughts to which they are accustomed. The trans- 
lation of l\a<;i Khanda is thus a lost labour, 
though the labour that produced it was great. 

l^ut the su[)plementary account of the City of 
Benares is full of interest. In simple and imassum- 
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ing language the Rfiji) who was a pious luan^ joltcil 
down notes in verse of \\ hat lu* saw in the Holy 
City, a hundred years ago. Ho begins his descrip- 
tion of ‘the abode of ^iva.‘ as Ka^l is called, witli 
a few poetic lines in which its semicircular shape, 
as observed from the (ianges. is compared to the 
crescent moon on the forehead of ^iv«'i. lie next 
gives a short notice of the b^ithing ghstas — the 
Par^'vnath ghsta. the Asi ghfita. the X'aidyanSih 
ghata, the Nsrada Paiule's ghgta and so on. "1 here 
were then altogether 53 bathing ghatas at Henares 
and all of these arc faithfully noticed. I'iiough the 
notes are short, the writer makes tlumi interesting by 
his witty remarks in many of them. He then pro- 
ceeds to give a description of the Posl§s . embank- 
ment), the chief amongst which is the Mirer l^osta ; 
it is 120 ft. in heigiit and boo It. in breadth. Hur- 
riedly taking a note of tlie great houses, some of 
w'hich were seven stories higli, hcjapves iih account 
of the Dharsras or pinnacles. The pinnacle named 
^ri Madliava Ksyer Diiargrli rises to a height of 
172 ft.; at 135 ft. there is a seat for visitors, from 
which a bird's-eye view of the City of Benares may 
be taken Like the cliffs of Mount Sumeru, it 
appears as if the Dharara might pierce the heavens.’’ 
At the time when the RajS lived at Benares, this 
Dharara was usexi b\ the desperate and unluappy as 
a place for committing suicide, Tlur RajS has 
given a list of the jMjupIc who killed lliemseives 
durirjg his time by throwing themselves down from 
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the above* mentianed seat in Dharsrg. A young 
K^etri with his lady-love had disappeared for three 
days, and on the lourth, tlicy were found dead in 
close embrace on the ground-tluor of 1 temple ; 
tlu'y had evidently thrown themselves down from the 
great heighi, after <‘njoyi»)g each oilier’- com[>any 
for three days. But d<*atii does nut always runic 
to tlic unfortunate, though he may >iricerely wish 
for it. Another person ascmided the great height 
and threw himself down, but he fell on the top of a 
tree and catching hold of a branch readied the 
ground safe and (juietly glided into his own 
chamber.” 

VV’arren .Hastings stay<Hl in the garden house 
adjoining ihi'^ temple for a time when he was in 
that City tor carrying on In. stile operations against 
(riiait Singh, RsjS of Bemares. 

Instea^i ol (ni)d<‘rn < »*ntralis:ition of iminici- 
pai arrangemeiUs, thert* was ilur mutual agreemonl 
of hoiv'st and public-s[>irited citiz- n.^ ; — t " In the 
Maliajantola the tines were so dark that neither 
the sun nor tlie moon could look within them. At 
night the residents here kept lights in their windows 
for the convenience of the passers-by.” 

i&r? I 
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The writer of the sketch made notes of all that 
he saw *, the short lines call up living pictures be- 
fore one's imagination. Regarding the Buddhist 
L4|inas (Priests) he says : 

*“ 1 he ascetic^ called Lamas who outwardly pro- 
fess renunciHtion arc in reality full of worldlirtess. 
They transact a prosperous loan-business and 
trades of various kinds ; and evx^ryone of them is 
immensely rich, having residential houses like 
palaces.'’ 

The various amusements and religious festivities 
of Benares, the mode in which the citizens passed 
their evenings in idle gossip lounging on the banks 
of the Ganges, and other matters cluefly of social 
and domestic interest have been briefly noted. A 
chapter is devoted to tlu* ^iik indii.stry for which 
the Benares weaver.s have al\\a}s been so famous. 
V\'e lind in this chapu r a li>t of various kinds of 
cloth wliicli used to be manufactured there, — tint 
far-famed Benares Sadi, the line silken stull colour- 
ed with various dyes, a piece of which used to 
sell for Ks. 200 , velvet of tint first quality, striped 
silk with which turbans were made, silk adorned 
with gold embroi<h r\ and so on* lie concludes his 
remarks under by saying, — 1‘‘ They show 

admirable skill in m.sking artistic designs on cotton 
with coloured silk threads, but they can not produce 

t" 1 
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fine cotton pieces of the first quality/^ While writing 
these lines, the Raja evidently had in mind the 
unapproachable muslins of Dacca. 

Next he proceeds to describe the tenfiples. The 
accounts are vivid and life-like. He begins with temples, 
a description of the temple of Ahalya Rai, the 
famous Maliaratta (jueen, who spent three lakhs of 
rupees on building a iKsiutiiul shrine at Renan^s. 

.Next dcscTibes the tempU.‘ of X’ishu Mahadeva, 

Kanchl and others. 'I'he architectural points of 
the edifices are mentioned, and the use served l>v 
tludr important apartnunUs is also described at 
some length. 


The lanes of R<mares wen^ at on<‘ ti?Tie scenes 
of bloodshed, assassination and plunder. I'hc* 
.\hir Rajputs are described as always carrying 
swords with thtmi. Kach looks like a king of 
death If he happens to have a grudge against 

a man, he does not feel the least scruple in wound- 
ing him. Every month there is <leadly strife, and 
many heads roll o!i the ground as a result.” 


Lanes of 
the city— a 
scene of 
bloodshed. 


Oiir author’s account of the Hindu women who 
visited the shrines or lived holy lives in the city, 
during his tim<*, verges on the poetic : — 


II 
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Some of them wear bracelets made of the 
horns of rhinoceros, mounicil in fjold which look 
like dark clouds lined by lis'Iitninu;. 'I heir lovely 
tresses that hany loosly down tiudr backs are 
peerless : over the hrea.sts ef some hang necklaces 
of bright pearls, which look as though over the 
peaks of the Himalaya Howtal 1h(‘ whitf^ stream 
of the (janges.^’ 

Hut the Rsja knew where to slop. At this 
stage of his de.scription. h«‘ siuldenlv cuts it short 
by saying : — 

t“'rhe sight of womfui should create in the 
mind feelings of n'spect ; nev(*r should any unholy 
thought be entertained.’* 

This account of Henarcs giving a topography 
and other details about lht‘ city of a particular 
]>criod will increast* in value, in course of years, 
and will pos.sess the sanif* intere.st as the account 
of Jeruselem by Mand<*vile, Hrahmakhanda bv 
VySsa, and Xavadwipa by Naraiiari ('hakravarty. 

Hindus and Mahonudaus had now lived in 
Bengal for long vf ars in close proximity and on 
terms of peace and unity, and they vvt?re naturally 

CTta cn-i « 
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influencc<I by o!>e another in many rcspectn. fn 
K^emananda’s Manass Mangala^ written more than 
jou years at^o, we ffiicj a passai^t* in which it is told 
(hat in the steel-house made for Lak j^inindhara. 
al(>ng with Jiiaiiy other charms to ward off evil in- 
fliumees, a t:oj>y of the Koran was kept. Many 
a Mahomedan oft<!re<i puja at Hindu temples, as 
th<* Hindus oftered smm at Mahonif clan niosqu<»d. 
In the X. \W tlie Hindus c’elehral»‘d the Maho- 
rum festivals with as irreat enthusiasm as the 
.Mahornedans. Mirzxi Hosen Ali, a native of the 
I'ippera dislrirt, who livi^l a hundred years ago, 
not only composed songs in praise of the goddi^ss 
Kali* l>tt( worshi[ipt‘d hi‘r at his houst* with great 
</47/7/ ; and (lariv llosen t haiulhury of Dacca, a 
<a)nteinporary of the Mrizr*. another Mahomedan 
zeniinder, u as a devout worshipper of ^itala 
Devj. the gotidtess of small {u>\. worshippe^d by 
th(* Hindus.'*' ( iol Mahgpnuil is lo-day t!i«* 
leader of a protessioual [>arly of singers mi 'Fippera 
who sing rmly prais<‘s of thi* goddess Kali, and his 
parly ea.nos tin. palm in this respect and gets 
' s in preference to Hindu parties at the 

houses of the orthodox Hin<!us. Hindus have 
horiK' Mahomt'dan names and the Mahornedans are 
ofttm called bv Hindu names and such instances 

•(iariv HuMin Cbutidhury, when only 24 had a-huntins; 

ill tho juni^ies on the hanks of the Boori Ganjia, wbt're he rhanced 
to sof^ an image of Citala Devi in vlay placed on the sand bank, anti 
ealling her a witch, aimed a shot at the clay image, as a mark of 
his ciJiitenipt. The bullet ffll on t»ne of the eyes of the image, 
and disllgured that side of the face. That night tJariv Hiisen 
caught fevaT, and the symptoms of small pox quickly followed. 
The goddess is said to have appeared to him in a dream and told 
him that she would spare his life, but take one of his eyes, as he 
had done hers. Gariv Huseii rik'overed with the loss of an eye, 
and Siinco then turned into a devout votary of the goddess. 


too 
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are very common in this country even now. In the 
Statesman "of the 17th November igio, there is a 
leader on an article from the pen of the Hon’hle 
Mr. Mazhal-ul-Haque on this mutual assimilation 
by the Hindus and the Mahomedans of the customs 
and thought of each other. "I'he article appeared 
in the magazinti — “ Modern Behar.'* We quote 
from the Statesman, — “From the begining the 
Musalman invaders adopted wholesale the -customs 
of the Hindus, says Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, and 
when these went entirely against their religious 
ideas thev so adapted them as to giv e a semblance 
of conformity to their own religion. From birth 
to death at every stage of life, the Mahomedan 
in India perform ceremonies which are of purely 
Hindu origin. \\*hen he is born, the songs sung 
are not of ‘Musalman conce}>tion but those in 
which allusions to Krisna are fretjuent. Tht* 

series of ceremonies 'which are performed during 
pregnancy are aclopted from the FFindus, and the 
symibols of Hindu religions and philosophical ideas 
play the most important part. At marriage the 
ceremonies are even more Hinduised. In Islam 
the simple re'^ding of lh<’ Niksh is quite sufficient 
to complete the marriage contract, and unnecessarj^ 
and wasteful ceremony has always been expressly 
flisconraged. But the Indian Musalman goe.s 
through a long .series of festi\^ttes and ceremonie.s, 
most of which are bodllj' impoiiatioiis from the 
Hindus, while others are adapted with slight 
modifications to give them some colour of MaJho^ 
medanism. The custom, in connection with mar^ 
riage rermnonies tb Mahicmedhfm hktieli 

attach the greatest importaiic^e, lir'iil^poneiy Mm 4 u 
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origifr; too, is the line of verinilioa and the 
dot on the forehead, while the bridal songs are all 
in Hindi, a language which is certainly not the 
mother-tongue of the Musalmans. Funeral rites, 
too, can be easily trac;:id to a (lirulu origin, and 
widow re-marriage, which is not only permitted 
but enjoined by Islam, is considered a rhsgrare in 
Musicm as well as in Hindu society. The mutual 
participation in ndigious festivals is a phenomenon 
which strikers even the Kuropean ol>server. though 
perhaps none hav«‘ had the experiinrr of Mr. 
Ma/.har-ul-l lacpu' himself, who relates that in his 
childhood at Mohorem time, he has seen Hindus 
\vee[nng as cojiious tears at the r<‘rital of the 
incidents of Karbals, as any pious Shia would do. 
Hut perhaps the most striking instance of tlu' 
sympathy of ideas to whic h Mr. Mazhar-uI-Haque 
refers is thc^ well-known sight of Hindus revering 
the .shrine s of Masalmaii saintj- and martyrs in the 
same degree as, if not in a greater degree' than, 
Musalmans themselve-* Mr. .Mazhar-uUHaque re- 
pudiates the' idea that this is to bt attributed 
merely to tl'e sti{>cristitio»i-i nature ot the Hindu. 

^ It is to be ascribed to a deep truth ingrained in 
the human nature and discovered by Hindu 
** philosophers.’’ No man is absolutely bad or good. 
Some are more, others less .so. If a man was 
adored by his own people who know him well, the 
good in him must have: predominated over the 
bad, and, acting on this principle, tin' Hindus 
adore and worship the good i|ualities ot the man 
and not the man himsc'lf. ** To me,” says Mr. 
Ma/duir-ul-Haque, “ this worship of the Musaiman 
saints and pious men by the Hindus reveals 
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“ another side ol their lo\al)K* iialint*, and »n\ 

“ ht^art goes out to iheiii in grattdulness and 
“ fraternal love.'* 

rhe Mahoniedans of Kajsluihi have tiu: niuiu)- 
puly of Bhasan gan or songs on Manasa Devi* 
Jn Chittagong this fusion of ideas and inter- 
change of customs and usages sircnis to have 
reached its highest point. In a Ifengali [)0<‘m 
called the Hhelua Sundari, w ritten by Hamidulld 
of (Chittagong, we read that llie Brahmins who had 
assembled to find out an auspicious ilay for the hero’s 
jovirnty abroad, consulted tlu* Koran tor tlu‘ pur- 
pose. The fn.To. who was the son of an orthodox 
Hindu merchant, obeyed the injunctions ‘as it they 
were laid down in the \'edas’ and started (»n 
his voyage, ‘praying to Allah’ for his salcty ! I'acu 
at tht' pres<*nt time tin* low< r ( lases ol Hindus in 
t hittagong usi* lh(‘ e\pr< ssinn Al/ar kukum (com- 
mand in the same s«;n.se as ' l>co volcnte' Ajitax- 
uddin, another MahonnHian jmet of Chittagong 
uho wrote* a [)oem called tJie famil Dii^ramin 1750, 
writes that his lieio, who was a Mahomedan. went 
to the nether worlds to seek a boon Irom the 
Saptarsies or the seven sage^ of the Hindus. 

Wdien tile two ciMunmnities mixed so closely, 
and were so gn ally influeiKe<i by one anotin r, tin* 
result was that a common (iod was calleil into 
trxistence, worshipped by Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike. His name >vas formed by compounding an 
.Vrabie word with a Sanskrit word* He was called 
Satva I*ir. Then an: many poems on Satya Pir 
in old Bengal, some of which are note<l below:—* 

I. Satya Hirer f'finch&li by Fakir Clifind, an 
inhabitant ol ^uchia in Chittagong, written in 1734* 
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j, Satya l^ir by Kdniananda. 

3 . Satya Pir by (pankaracliary\a written ip 
1036 A.D. A complete Ms. of this poem has been re- 
r()v<?red by P»abu Nagenclra Nath Vasii from Mayur- 
bhanja. It is a voluminous work and is divided 
into 15 chapters. d'he book disclose.> a curious 
fact about the origin of the god Satya ft is a 

It gendary account, but by c omparison with lht‘ story 
in another work on Satya f^ir by \&yek Mayaj 
tiaji, we glean tlic tact that tlie Kmj.)t ror lloscnt 
Shah of Ciauda who tried to ensure the gocul will 
of his Hindu subjects, was the originator ot tlu* 
Satya Pir-cult, whicfi made Hindus and Mahom- 
edans join hands in worshipping a l ommon (iod. 
though in Orissa Satya Xargyahaand Satya Pir an 
reckoned as tlu* same* (lod, IIh n do not appirar tobt* 
identical in iJengal. 1 ht're is not a village in Ben- 
gal wlu*re .Satya Xsrayana is not worshij>ped onc t' 
cvey \v -ek, but in these f^ujas Iht: Mahomedaiis dtj 
not join with ihv. Hindus. 

Poems on Saty; Nar^Nanaan to numerous to bt 
ir ntionetl here, as there hardiv a village in 
Bengal in w hich there is nut a poem on the (iod ; 
they scarcely deserve any notice l»eing generally 
v«:iy sliort. W’e have cjuile a iieap til Mss. on tlu* 
subject giving short stories to illustrate the might 
and the grae.c* of the deity . but nom* of tli -m has 
risen to the dignity of a poem e\ce}>t the Hari Lds 
by Java Nsrsyaha and Ananda Mayl about which we 
have* already w ritten, on pages ON3-687. .Vmongst 
these Mss. we may mention one by Kavi (diandra 
containing a description of a »-i\ er trip from Hugli 
to the Bay of Bengal w ith short notic es of the 
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places lying on both sidtvs of the river. This ac- 
count may be found interesting by students of Geo- 
gicaphy as it was written ipore than 200 years ago. 

^ In a woric called Yamini Vahal by Karimulla — an 
inhabitant of Sitfikundu in Chittagong (1780 A. D.), 
the heroine, a Mahoniedan, is represt^nted as pray, 
ing to the God ^iva and in another work named 
Imam Yatrar Puthi, the Mahomedan author lias a 
hymn addressed to Sarsvati, the goddess of learn- 
ing, beginning with (he liiHs — 

*“ Hail 0 Sarasvati, thou art my mother. 

“ Thy helpless child invokes thee ; will thou not 
hear.” " " . 

Karam Aii, a leading poet of ( hittagong. sang 
exquisitely on Hadha and Kri^nu. One of his paiJas 
runs thus : — 

Kadlia wtqit and said, who amongst you, O 
my maids will bring Krisna to nn^ ? 

“ Vrinda, niy friend, help me by bringing him 
here from Mathura ’’ 

“ My heart burns w*tlj the lire of love. 

“ riie cuckoos on )onder boughs coo pleasantly. 

*'• «if5 >n ^ ail I 
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** HtAv can Ifde^cijbe the a^otty that caused 
hy lliefr jiotei. i , ^ ' .» * ; 

maids bf tn/ hearts tell me who %o 
cruel ^as to cause the moon of the Vaindf g;rovqs to 
depait from here ! > - * i 

No more do th^ bowers n‘soUnfl w ith the sweet 
notes of his flute calling ‘ RftdhS Radha.’ 

** Alas! am I become as nobody to Inm ? () how 
sorrowful am I, when I think upon this ! 

* ** 7'he poet Karam Ali says Hear mt* Kadha, 

Kri^Aa is always in thine heart, enjoy the spiritual 
union, not weep/’ 

Thefe are short poetical treatises on music in 
old Bengali literature, rnainlv written by the Maho- 
medans. 

I* Ritga Mali or an account of the various 
modes of Indian music with a pot tiral description 
of the presiding deity of each, and with songs in 
illustration by Ali Miin. Aloil, and Tahir Mahmud. 

2, ti’a nimfi ~a similar work containing 
soi gs by Saiyad Ainuddin, Saiyad Murttajfi, Nasir- 
uddin, Alaol, Gayeja, Dvija Raghu Naih. Bha\ a- 

c¥ ssti >1% I 
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natida Amin, Hira Mani and other writers. This 
book was compiled in 1840. 

3. Sfi^ti Pattana— a work on Indian music 
compiled by Daneva Kaji, Xasir Mahamud and 
Baksh AH. This book also gi\ I's an account of 
various modes of Indian music, with a number of 
songs in illustration of i^ach. 

4. Dhyana Mala by Ali Raj* Ali Raj was a 
tin<.' }>oel. In this book ho gives a tietailed ac- 
count of various inodt's of musii' — of the six 
Ragas and ^^6 Raginies with tlirt ctions as to the 
hour and season suitt tl for singing each, and ac- 
counts of lh(‘ deitit's prt siding over tht‘m. 'rh» 
songs givtMi in illuslratit>n an* all ct>mposcd bv 

Ali Raj. 

5. Raga 'Faler Puthi — a potrm on Indian music 
romj)iled by Jivan Ali and Rama I'ann Acharyya. 

(>. Kaga '! ala by C hampa (ia/i 

7. l\ada Sarhgraha — This work also deals witit 
music. It i> btsuK-- a compilation of songs b\ 
dilfercnt f)o<'ts of whom Lai Wg contributes a 
largt; nuirhvT. 

*S, Jubla — a short irt^alise containing only 20 
songs. 'Thtcse list'd lortiK.-rlv to be sung on thit 
occasion of M ahonu da n marriages . 

\r Slori<,*s. 

We havt* a pretty large number of slorh*^ 
written by Mahonii^dan writers* most of them 
composed in th< laltt r part of the 17th and in the 
t'arlier half of tht: i<Sth rtmtury. In most of them 
the decadent taste whic h marks the age of Bharata 
("hnndra is prominent. 'Ihough the herocjs and 
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heroines are generally Hiiuhis, yet the inspiration 
ol these poems seems to have come from Pe*rsian 
tales and poems. 

Under this head vve should begin with Lor 
Chandrani by Daulat Kaji, — a poem mentioncfd t)v 
Alaol in his Padmavati. Alaol himself <’ompleted 
the hook, for Daulat Kaji had not lived to finish it. 
The supplementary portion of I.or Chandrani was 
contributed by Alaol in the year 1657. Daulat Kaji’s 
work was composed early in the 17th century. 
had undertaken to write thf‘ poem at the command 
of U'/ir Asraf Khan of the Court of Runta Dharma- 
Raja of Rosang {< hittagong) whose capital is 
described as situated on the eastern bank of tln^ 
river Karnafuli. rh<‘ supph-mentarv portion bv 
Ai aol excels th(‘ original po**m of Daulat Kaji in 
poetical merits. 

Sapta f^ayakar by AlSol — This potun contains 
seven stories, each saifi to have occupiial oik* night 
in its narration. 

Ranga Mala b) Kavir Mahmud. 

Rcjoan Saha by Samser .Ali. 

Bhava Labha by Samsuddin Chhiddik. 

A passage in this poem runs as follows : — 

O mv mind, on the ocean of this uorld, you 
h.avt' put out for trade but could win no profit. 

“ You forgot your real master and did not serve 
him as you should have done 

‘‘The riches you sought art* within you. How 
foolish are you to seek them elsewhere ! 

“Call upon Him who is the soul of your soul 
and He will give you relief. 
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The poet Chhiddik here tells how h<^ spent his 
life in vain pursuits, when he shoul<l have been 
serving his Master.*’ 

Kusuf Jelekha — a Bengali rescension of Per- 
sian |> 0 (‘m of Mahahhat nania by Abdul Hakim. 

Lay(di Majanu— a famous Persian tale rend(‘r(*d 
into Ihuigali verse by Daiilat I'zir Baharam. 

Jclal and ('haitanya Silal — a love-story 
1)V Mahomed Akhar. 

{f/) Fiuddhist poems n'covered from Chittagong. 

Baud<Iha Ranjika bv Xtla Kamala Das. This is 
a translation of tin* P>urm(‘se work d hadu I hanginto 
Bengali metrirjil verse, d'ht' date of rom}>osilion 
of this work is not known, but the Ms. is inon* 
than loo y(‘ars old. Nila Kamala 0a« translated it 
\nuler ord(‘rs of Rani Kalindi, wUe i>f Raja Dharma 
Raks of ihe Chittagong Hill tracts. It gives an 
aerount of Piuddha’s life from his birtli t(r the time 
of his prt*aching the doctrine of Nirvana. It is 
the only book yet foumi in t)ld Ihmgali litt*raturt* 
in which Buddha’s life is describt'd 

Xilar \'ara Masa. \\’hf» this \il§ (Lil5) was no 
om* knows: but the Bengali ladies still obscTve a 
fast on a particular day of April in memory of 
l-ilfivafl. From the poem under notice it appears 
that Xlla^s husband turned a Buddhist monk 
renouncing his home, and Nllft passed through un- 
heard of hardships to get him back and win him 
to the sweets of a domestic life. The poem ha.s 
come down to us as a rustic sr)ng ; but though 
\\n\rn into crude rhvmes, it has a deep pathos 
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which explains lo us tlie impression tha< the woes 
of Lila must once have made on the popular mind. 
Llla*s husband is described as having been an in- 
habitant of Nanda Patana in Sulluk. His father’s 
name was (iangfidhara and his mutht i's name Kal§- 
vati. 


The works by Mahomedan writ<T> n<>tic».‘d un- 
der tiu! head ' Miscellane<)u> works ’ have been 
mainly brought to light by the re^t!a!che^ of Munsi 
Abdul Karim, tate Head Master ot tin* AnwStS 
School in Chittagong. \\*e have not been able to 
see these Mss., biu brief notices c»f them hav** 
Ironi time to time appeared in the N’angiya Sshitya 
Parisat Patrika from w’hich our accounts a»*e glean- 
ed. The Mts. may be traced with the lulp ol 
Munshi Abdul Karim. Considering the fact that a 
largt: numtKr of these M^s. is being deslroycal 
every vear oy white ants, wt»:ms and lire, as the} 
arc gimerally preserved in urelcb'd straw -built 
Inits, immediate* . florls slamihl be made to re- 
t wer them. Otherwise we may only rise to the 
consciousness ol the necessity ot preserving ihein 
when it w ill be already loo late. 

riie works mentioned above disclose plenty of 
songs by Mahometan wmiters on Radha and Krisha. 
which show that the lovt* songs of the X’alsnavas 
wen* appreciated beyond the pale of their own 
sociedy. and ins|)inni even that race of Jronoc/ash 
who had once gloried in breaking up Hindu 
temples. Fhe soil of India favours the growth of 
toleration and sympathy in re and it is no 

wonder to lind that those who came with the 


Mss 

brought to 
light by 
M. Abdul 
Karim. 


Moslem 
writers of 
Rad ha- 
Krisna 
songs. 
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swon! becjinie, in course ol lime, unileil to its in 
love and j^ood will. 

The works of Mahoinedan writers im^nlioiied 
in this book are all written in more or less sans- 
kritised Bengali, and not in that style known as 
Musulmahni Bangals, which sliovvs an admixture of 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic words with corrupt 
Bengali. 


Works 
written in 
MusaimSni 
Bengali. 


A vast literature ol the rustic Mahomedans is 
to be found written in Musahnani Bangs Is, and 
there are many works of this class, some ol which 
mav fu* traced back to the i6th century. But for 
various reasons we have luil fom^d it conv<'nient 
to include books written in Musalmani liangals in 
the present work. 


II. Mainly on style, UMmmry Uiates and language. 


The 

Sanskrit 
metres in 
Bengali. 


The chief feature f ft the poetical literature dealt 
with in this ( haptrr is its wealth of chhandas or 
metres adojited from Sanskrit. rhough in the 
earlier epochs somt! of our wrilcr«4 had tried to intro- 
duce Sanskrit metres, their attempts were marked 
with that crudi-ness v' hich often charac terises tin" 
products of beginners. B^hrata Chandra has done 
yeoman’s s(!rvice to our literature by enriching it 
with vjirious Sanskrit metres, some of which hi* 
imitated to perfection in Bengali. His tot aka and 
hhujanga prayata are almost faultless — a succirss 
which could not have been anticipated in a lan- 
guage that seemed st? nnsuiled as our own fur the 
rich and varied metres of Sanskrit, es|>ecially as 
there is no distinction between long and short 
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vowel sounds in its syliahlcs. Kama iVasada was 
the hrst to attempt some of the Sanskrit metres 
in hifjh-flovvn Bengali, and though his efforts were 
not crowned with a full measure of success, yet he 
discovered the innate stn^ngth of oui language, 
which gave promise in his writings, ot happier 
developments. In the \ idys Sundara by Kama 
IVasada we often find the right accent of vowels 
not adhered to, as required by the particular metre 
that he attempted. For instance^ h\>toi.aka in the 
line- nfil tin- ^ is untcnahlf in ? 

and ^ owing to its short sound. In the Hari lila 
by Jaya Nfirayana, arother clever poet, who tried his 
band at Sanskrit metres in Bemgali compositions, 
we find his hhujapiiia prayata faulty in many places, 
as for instarue in the line^’ < 

— tile f in the second and 
the eleventh letters aiul tlu* in the tenth letter 
of the I St liiK are incorrt i l, and in the second 
line the i.st, the 7th, tht loth, and the iith letters 
do not coii'jnn to tiu* rules rcvjuired by the metre: 
the first three flight to liave short sounds and 
t ie last (the lUli) a long sound. Numerous in- 
stances of such faults may be found : but it was 
surely a bold step for wi iters to allempl Sanskrilic 
metres in a language which had no long short and 
voweUsounds in its current forms. But Bharata 
Chandra had a remarkable aptitude for hitting on 
tl)c most appropriate words, and though he had 
*to struggle against these disadvantages, yet he put 
the materials at his command to the best possible 
use. liis riunarkabli! power of choosing elegant 
expressions is best evidenced by the fact that 
though he successfully introduced some of the 


Bh&raU 

Chandra's 

sls:nai 

success. 
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noblest Sanskrit metres into Bengali, yet there is 
no trace of any struggle on his part for this end. 
He creates pictures in words, as for instance*, in 
his description of ^iva’s great wrath, to which I 
have already referred on page 668. Lhis could 
not have been grander in any other language. 
When we peruse his poems we are so powerfully 
captivated by his descriptions, that we cjuite forget 
that they wertt wrought in one of the most diflicult 
metres of Sanskrit, with a perfection hitherto un- 
ecjualied in Bengali. Hhsrata Chandra's writings 
have suffered considerably in ti»e hands of his 
copyists who were ignorant of the* rules of Sans- 
krit verse. Tluy occasionally tampered with the 
readings, and copyists as a class havt* always done 
so in regard to all other poems, with this dilierenci* 
that in the case of works written by other poets 
they have occasionally im[)rovt d on the orignal by 
such changes, whereas in the case Bliftrata ('han- 
dras’s works they have invariably done mon/ harm 
than good, as the change of a single syliabli' would 
disturb his sc heme ol me tre, a matter of whic h 
ordinary copyist'- h;id;#aiknow ledge. 


anger in 
bhujanga 
prayita. 




I ijuote below the famous lines in the bhujanfia 
pray ala describing f^i\.i s anger. .Now in the print- 
ed books we line! (■ffl m the second line for Hygl. 

in the 17th line for JRHf ; t l»aving been chang- 
ed to as the word forms a com[>ound with 
1 he metre contaiiis 12 h tit is in f*a< h line and 
runs thus I In* text should 

be rcducccl to the following form for a right exposi- 
tion of the metre 



V^I,. } BENGALI LANGUAGE ^ LU ERATURK, 
*5^ ?5 C*! ^ W ^ ^IT tw I 

« '® ??ai « ^ C^T 5 l«f II 

9| fef ar iji ^ 5 -n arn 

1 »! 55^1 ^ ^ 5 ^l 

^ 11 n ^1^ ’F % ’F a 11 c« I 
fw Cl -f «1 Cl 11 II 1 11 c® # 
f ^ »«f 1 IS «R^ 1 Cl 1 '«T Cl 

mi mi 1 51 1 ’1 11 Cl « 

;f s| »il cTjf ?| 'SI ? ? 9 It 11 . 

1 is 1 8 1 C«fTT 151 5 ?1 1) H 

*15tiF35iCn 15lCin IfC^ I 
^^1 ^«T?1 fl«1 C115 nca^ II 
1^18 I5fl I 

sieger &l8l. 51S1 15511 (! 

iF%sa iicif I 
ficil^tsstcl t*1f1t1 1TC»« 

T9IC1 ifis s®tC1 
5511 5511 1^1"W ItCI n 
Will ^5111^ ICI 115111 I 
5s|5 wI ICWTtW 5fllf1J I 
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?T VI S?T ^ f3S 'tc«t I 

f<f ??l vf fn VT f<r ?fi 'f <5 art i5 i 

51 ^ ^ ^ ?:?r fn >^t ^ "ft C5 1 

^ »! s? t:?t 5 'f 's m ^1 i 

? ? ft ? ^ cv >1 *f ■^t It » 

5 ?:5T ?v it tr JT f I 

^ 9t Vt C^ Vt *1 15T 51 fs » 

6 r,?i ^ fsp ^ c^t f^t ^ c^f 3 « W I 

5 nr f»r 5^ cn f« ^ f » cv i«r « 

5io! cattn c^iriw i 
»r5t7:nftr 'ntvt fnsHc^ firjcn n 
firtrt ^rfnsi attt5 i 

fnnti^ fnmcB » 
nsit:?? 5tn if « wtsit i 

9©epnr trtr^p »i<’»f‘tt i 
sen ^?rni 

nwtn cnistn vtn ft-???) i 
sen cnrf’i^ entf men i 
sen n* tfn^ enfv^ c«n » 
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«f W ?? «I W ’I* Ot ’T ^ M i 






I5(jsid(\s close ly followin;:^, as far as (eossibie in 
Hrngali, some* of the noble Sanskrit metres, f^harata 
Chandra perb-rmed a much more? arduous task by 
inakinjLj the couplets composi^d in Sanskrit metres 
rbymet with o:o* another. Sanskrit verse does 
not re(|uir«f this, but th<' ri'aders of Bengali during 
this period considered it to be an indispensable 
condition of poetical c'»mpositi(ms. W ith all these 
self-imposed restrictions in his pocni Bharata 
su 'ceeded in hiding the art he nad employed, and 
the verses run clear and limpid reflecting th<‘ 
merry and sublime sentimemts of the poet’s soul. 


Rhymlnir 

added. 


fw W’SF’IC® ^ Sltrt I 

’F«ii R1 »ior 's’jTCT II 

'argi:^ i5Ti:?p i 
Cff Cf CH I 

OT I 

c? Of »r«t Of >1^ Of n" 


JO? 



Valadeva 

Palit. 


His at- 
tempts to 
revive 
Sanskrit 
metres. 
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Long after Bharata Chandra, V'aladeva Palit, a 
poet who wanted to revive the old taste for artistic 
poetry, which had, however, in his time grown to be 
a thing of the past, (‘mployed in his B<‘ngali po(;in 
railed Rhartrihari Kavya. all the chief metres of 
Sanskrit. He was a inu' stiuh-nt imbm^d with a 
refined classical taste and his Sanskrit vocabulary 
was immense. W'ith all th(*se qualities, however, 
he failed to rnakt* any impression in the liltTatun* 
of his period. Bharata had been essentially a po<'t 
of his age which had demanded in Btmgali poetry a 
close conformity with the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric; 
alliteration and other figun^s of speech w('re pro- 
minent characteristics of the period, and th(‘ school 
begun by Bharata Chandra siTved as a model to a 
host of writers : he had besidi's betui a born pot't, 
who adorned all that he touched, and if he (Em- 
ployed Sanskritic metres, it was bccaiis<‘ a keen 
a])preciation of th(‘ beamy of their sound so com- 
pletely possessed hi< <on! that he could not resist 
their flow in his Bimgali poetry. Valadeva, ho\v(‘ver. 
wrote with the pedantic object of showing himself 
learned, and he succeeded iii this end, for his readers 
certainly gave him a certificate that his ingenuity 
elicited their admiration ; but the laurels which 
adorn the brow of a trut‘ poet were not reserv(Ed for 
a writer of his conceit and pedantry. I (jiiote below 
two extracts from the writings of Valadeva Palit to 
illustrate the metres Malinivritti (containing fifteen 
letters in each line) running thus: 

_ „ _ _ ^ VaxTK^asthavila (containing 12 

letters in each) running thus ; - - s. . . s. 

— - — respectively. 
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MaHtlivriUi : — 

>r5i >it^, 

V’amc/asthavila - 

ai>« ’«IT'*W 53^ I 
>if3^'5tfif a??c?Ti5ra3<? 
iP’fii-nTfi a?3t 3c» fC3 u' 

1 ht* li!)t\s in tht Maiini chhanda iirr nearlv c.>r 
rc-cl. In tlu: third liin* of the .stanza in X'aiiivabthvila 
th(' writer (uniinits a inistalv(‘ in compounding 
which sliould hive been There 

ari‘, bevsid<‘s, some oilier inaccuracies also. \'ala- 
dc‘va Halit, when putting Bengali verse in Sanskrit 
metre* omits to conform to tiie rule observed by the 
prect-iling Bengali writers, that all metrical 

verses should rh> me. Strictly speaking the words 
are untenable in a Ik ngali poem which 
rc*quiri*s, that after tin lirst word in a line containing 
thrcH' letters there should be a c'orresponding word 
containing three letters. 

The bulk of the old poetical literature ol Ben- 
gal is in the metre called the HaySra. It consists of 
14 letters in each line, and there is a e;esura alter 
8 h'tttM's. If the lin-^t word In a line of Pays ra con- 
sists of two letters, either the second must have 
four letltn'S or the second and lln^ third must have 
two letters each. If the first word has four letters, 
the second word must have either lour letters or 


Payara 

Chhanda. 
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Tripadi. 


and Ita off- 
• shoota. 


the second and the third words, two letters each. 
If the first word has three letters, the second word 
must have three letters as well. That verse is defec- 
tive which violates this rule, though all the letters 
counted in a line may come up to 14. The first 
line rhymes with the st cond and the two rhyming 
lines make an entire stanza. Fhe word Payara has 
been evidently derived from the word Pada. i he 
word ‘ Pays ’ in Bengali which means the foot of a 
bedstead, or ‘ Tripgya ’ which means a three-footed 
lighl-stand, illustrates the similar lorms derived 
from the word Pada. 

The next iavouritt* inelrt* (d the old j)Oels was 
the IVipadf. I he Trij)adi was a verst* of the* Rig 
\’cda containing three padas or hemistiches. The 
verses were called Tripada Riks ( w/z* Psnini IV, 
I, 9). This metre which is traifd lo the Rig Veda 
was adopted in Prakrila and fhrougli that channel 
passed into Bengali. In ( ripadi «as in the case 
of Payara, tliert* was in the early tim<*s no hard and 
fast rule about tin* numbei of ltrtt«*rs, but gradually 
as the study oi metre reached perfection, the number 
of letters in each hemistich, of which there an* 
three making a half stanza, was fixed, d'he first two 
half-lines which rhynn*, contain six h*tters each, and 
the third half-line which rhymes with the 6th con- 
tains eight letters, jayadeva introduced this Sans- 
kritic metre though without observing any definite 
number in the letters. Rhyme was no necessary con- 
dition. 11ie half-stanza ‘ 

-—sounds as the keynote to the modern 
Tripadl in Bengali. In the next half stanza, how- 
ever. ‘ — ^ 
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the tirsi half-lines do not rhynu*. They consist be- 
sides of seven letters each, and the third haU-lin<' 
of eight letters. In Prakrita» the verses Ukc! 

(Pingala) illustrate that the Tripada and the Dvipada 
metres first traced in the Rig Veda had branched 
ofT into many quaint forms in the Prakrita language. 
The Dvipada and 'IVipada metres attained perfec- 
tion in llengali ; and various metres m this tongue, 
such as the ^Dirgha 'fripadb tl^aghu Tripadi, 
iHhanga dVipadl, ^Dirgha C'haupadJ, \\ I linapada 

^’TTc?r 11 " 

("handi l>y Kavikankaha. 

'i 

^ «fT<P s?T^. 5T^1t3 sjsf? l 

5 rf<N ^^rcT >Tf% »” 

\ idyasundara by Hharata Chandra. 

i“ 'ecf Ti ^Tc"ia 

c^n c5tc?r. c*r? (PIIct. ^c's^ c*iip 1 ” 

X’^idyasumlara by Bharata Cliandra. 

’SIT? ’»iw c«tn:^ f^f® ??®T, r 

Annuda Mangala by liharata Chandra. 

li •• 54 55 55 t 

55 C5T5, 55 ®Tn, 55 C5T5, 55 nfl. f555!5C555 555 O’ 
Annada Mahgala by lih^rata Chandra. 



The earlier 
Tripadi. 


and ila 
example. 
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Tripadi, Tripadi and tMjitr*i Cbatu^padl, 

&Cm liave been formed in Hangali by an archaic: 
iinmipulation of the Dvipada and 1 ripadi metres^ 
as also by an artistic combination of them. 

TIuM'arlicr rripadi metre.s were of a crude form. 
There was neither that elegant rhyming nor that 
lixity in the numher of letters in each line wine h luive 
renderi.d it nuvv-a-da\s one ut tile mo>t lovely metres 
in our tongiu*. We ijuote the following (‘Xlracts 
trom tiu' Maliahharata by Kavmdra I *aranu:(;vara, 
written 4tH» vi'ars ago. to show how ijuainl in fi;rm 
it was in those days. 

"fis 

jj'JjSj ( 

a-f^i 

cm) i 
’fc® «»i, c’lfw fai < 1 . 

^9. CT19. 

»3f«? ciTf»(ir 5iTirR ' 


^n9 91 9*1 I 
C9tt9j' 1 " 

V idyasuiuiara by lUiaratu Chaiuira. 
Aiiiiatla Mangala by Bliflrala Chandra. 
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^ In all the earlier works we find Tripadi adopted 
Bengali verses for the purpose of conveying send- 
c^nts of grief : it was < onsidered to he the fit metre 
jfy the [)oets*oi old school for giving expression to 
feelings of mourning or of any din loss, anfl h was 
called whicli is no doubt a rormpt form of 

the word 

riv‘ ;irtis1i( school of Rharata Chandra greatlv Folly In 
, . r , , " alllteratlo 

improved the resources of our language, and con- and puns 

Iributed to that elegance for which it has now won 

universal praise ; but tluur attempts often produced 

abortive results also in the craze for alliteration. 

(‘viner d not only ' y poets but by writers of prose 

(luring this j:ieiiod. Alliteration and puns on words 

became a notorious litc*rar\ follv, many writers 

having carrit*d them to abnormal exr(\sses. One 

can hardl) imagine liow a ?an<‘ man could have 

produced a position liki* the following : — 

^'•3 ’ Kl - 

’n:'9fl ’IC9 *5^91 5i9f'f^H ^9 

liven gibed writers like ^var.i Chandra Gupta 
wen' not Ihn' from t’u' great folly of the age, and 
we find his prose writings often disligured by too 
much indulgence in alliteration. In ♦^he ^i(;u 
\"odhaka, an elemiuitary book for children, that 
used to be read in the I^athacfilSs half a century ago, 
there is much useful and instructive information for 
the boys to which no one can take objection, but 
there is an atrocious model letter in it which must 
have been contributed by a* pedantic Sanskrit 
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scholar, the silliness of which,, not to speak of its 
wicked taste, passes all limit of decency, specially 
as it has been incorporated in to a juvenile reader,, 
We need not dwell upon the letter which is an 
example of a wife writing to her husband, but to 
show how a spirit of alliteration prevailed in (he 
age, we quote its first lime. 

Not only in regard to alliteration but in puns 
on words also, the fashion ran to excess'. We 
(juote below passages from various writers to show 
the sort of puns which characterised the writings 
of the day. Examples of them are only too nu- 
merous in the writings of standard authors of thi.s 
period : 

“'e ^1, RR I 

a C5, cn i” 

DaV‘^>’‘dIu. 

“ ^ ^nr ’nr 

^ ’1^ 

•5ir:?R cv’n f«ixn *1? 

^ ’T?[ ck®! ” 

“ sn *nt f^nrllin «iltw ’• 

“ 5tt TfTsr snt ” 

Kris to Kamala. 

The typical writer of the age like Butler’s 
Hiidibras 

“ could not ope 

His mouth, but outflew a trope/* 

V 

But artificiality can never completely crush 
nature. Likfe those tiny weeds, and plants whose 
rootlets pierce through adamantine rocks and draw 
their sap from stones, the literature of an age held 
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in the iron grip of rhetoric, has yet strange off- 
shoots which, though humble, discover a strength 
not possessed by the great, — sufficient to assert the 
victory of nature over all the forces and appliances 
employed to thwart her. Some of the Kaviwalfis, 
who were almost illiterate, composed songs in un- 
assuming and artless language, which charmed even 
the highly educated of this age of rigid classic 
taste by their simplicity. TheUma of whii h 

I have already spoken in a foregoing chapter, com- 
j)Osed by writers of meagre education, discloses 
a style in which simple and elegant words produce, 
without any attempt at puns or alliteration, a far 
greater effect on the emotions than all the grand- 
iloquent phraseology at tin* command of a poetic 
master of rhetoric could do. 


How 

nature 

nssmrts 

hemif. 


Not only some of the Kaviwalg.s, but also 
.\idhu Babu, who was a man of light and leading, 
preferred simple words and a plainneis of style 
wliicli strikes us bv its contrast with the spirit of 

pedantry that guioed contemporary writers. 

♦ 

When Sanskrit metres were being so closely 
adopted in Bengali i)oems. and learned scholars were 
trying to place the art of writing poetry hopelessly 
out of reach of the common mortals by imposing 
subtle rules on all forms of versification, Da^^'^rathi 
Ray’s new school of doggerel, called Panchali* as- 
serted itself in bold defiance of all metrical rules,— 
rhyming being the only condition in their composi- 
tion. He certainly took his cue from the sort of 
verses made extempore by the Kaviwalas as sequel 
to their songs. The Bengali poetry of a very early 
age had been called Panchali. This was a period 

103 
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when the metre PaySr had not been fossilised into 
Daprathi 5 letters with the rules of ca'sura and the arrange- 
**a*S^*r* ments of words in each line to which I have already 
^cUsslTaT *‘^*ferred. Panchfili was the metre for the masses, 
model. letter of the first line agreed with the last 

h tter nf the seeoiul lien* ; and no other restraint 
was put upofi it. Soinrtim»'s we get roiiplc*ts f>f 
the following nalnrr : — 

ngsi •ffm 

Manik Chandra Rafar Gan. 

1 he first line eoniains 20 letters and the second 
line 19. There art! also numerous instances of very 
short lines, as “ ^ ?Pl5| f i letters' . 

Da<r'<ralhi revised the Panchali with this differ- 
emce that without conforming to the rules of the 
Pavar, Tripadi, or any other kind of Bengali metre, 
he h id still a way of rhvming of his ow n, and the ex- 
pressions tiiat he particularly chose wen* not crude 
t>r inelegant as in their earlit r prototypes, but were 
generally of a refined <hara. ter, though simple and 
colloquial. 'I he Panchali suited the understanding 
of illiterate aiulienres who were taken by surprise 
by tlie wonderful rapidity and flow of doggerel- 
rhyme, which took a wild course, owing to its 
freedom from the restraints of any regular metre. 

I quote a few verses from Oavartithi’s Ffinchftli. 

*‘?rTWBr (letters) 

"Sf?! (letters) 

511 13 (letters ) 

ntr^ ■»«— 10 (letters; 

*ffR 'BH— 9 (letters) 

C’lr?! ^*111*! c*t^ »?|ff mui— r i (letters 
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The first line rhymes with the second, the third 
with the sixth and il>e fourth with the H!;h, so he 
follows no fixed code. Besides this, w.tile going 
on with his verses in the above strain, he suddenlv 
introduces a quite different form, which 5hou> some 
affinity with th j Tri[)adi. more often l>reaking its 
rules, how'ever, than conforming to them. 

When the rules of metre had put such complex 
restraint on metrical cofnpositions, the Panchaliand 
the extempore verses of the Kaviwalas opened 
out a new channel for the free expression of the 
thoughts and sentiments of our masses for whom 
Bengali had already became too learned. — not so 
much in its vocabulary as in itj» arti^tic forius and 
in the subtle conditions of its metre. 

This was an age when a display of classical 
learning was made through the 'vehicle ot the ver- 
nacular, and as a matter of course it was most 
in evidence in the discu.^^sions of scholarly Brah- 
mins on various points of philosophy and literature. 
On these occasii.ns there were animated scenes in 
which ti>e Brahmins, in the enthusiasm of advocat- 
ing their own points, often dragged their opponents 
by the lov ks of hair that Jangled behind their shaven 
heads, or otherwise offered what appeared like 
affronts of a personal nature. These of course never 
reached any very immoderate excess. The lock was 
really pulled to draw the attention of the opponent 
to the points which his rival Pundit had so enthu- 
siastically tried to establish. In a heated scene of 
this nature box after box of snuff was emptied of 
its contents in a lew moments, and the discussion 
sometimes continued day and night. There was 
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invariably a judge or mediator where two Pundilrf 
argued, and his duty was not only to give the final 
verdict, so that the vanquished might not argue any 
more, but also to interrupt \vi»en any irrelevem y 
or want of moderation marked the controversy, 
'riie Pundits were generally called to a rich man s 
house on the occasion of (^rads and olI»er ndigious 
ceremonies, and those who exctdled in open contro- 
versy with their rivals were entitled to special re- 
wards, though many would not acc<‘pt any gift 
whatever, priding themselv(*s both on tludr scholar- 
ship and their poverty. 'I'his system of inviting the 
I^undits by rich men is still preserved in Pengal 
in form ; but with the decacUmce of the spirit of 
patronising Sanskrit learning. tlu‘ matter has lost 
the great importance and iiUeresi whii h it once 
possessed. In rich men's houses, the well-known 
Pundits not only of Pengal, but of the whole of 
India, used to be assemblt‘(l for the tliscussion of 
PJiilo.sophy, Logic, Poetry, Astronomy, 'rheology 
and other subj< cts. Thus learning received a social 
impetus, and even lre^h lil»‘ on such occasions. 
Opportunities were frecjuently offered to Pundits for 
such meetings, so that during a period when there 
were no faciliii<\s of communication, and no 
proper conveyances for uo^eiiaking long journies, 
this .system kept alive a continual inlcrchang(* of 
high thoughts an^Uui.s contributed to the preserva- 
tion and..?4fi^c!opment of classical learning. The 
Pundits Jed very simple livers, without co\<ling 
e^rtldt fortunes or caring for luxury of any kind, 
aikl were quite indifferent lf» praise or blame — often 
really devoted to a high spiritual life and to the 
cause of learning. The following passage from 
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Jaya Narayanans Hari LiJa shows what the discus- The 
sions of the Pundits were likt?. The poet describes 
a meeting on a festal occasion. meeting 

*“The learned iJrahmins received lett<us of in- 
vitation and hastened to attend tlxi me* ting. 

They were present there with tlu* sole object 
of furthering the cause of their religious doctrines 
and were not prepared to accept any gifts. 

“ 'fheir faces beamed with intelligence^ and 
dressf‘cl in white garments, they seated themsebes 
on scarlet-coloured fihiitan seats. 

'bhev wore the sacred (jang<*s‘ mud on thf-ir 
foreheads ; and white sacred tlirc*ads adorned their 
breasts. 

“ As soon as they took their stuals they com- 
menced an aninuitcd discussion. 

“ d'lie I.og.citiiis stc{>p<'d forward to discuss the 
(piestion of ci/nclusiotis fn.mi givt*n premises, and 
the evidence of tin se*nscs, pointing out ilie connec- 
tion between pro- i and the thing proven. 

(;^?re=I *ff3. 

H II 

c^' t&i I 
’"^1 II 

i$n I 
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“ They cited Kusumanjali as their authority and 
tried to establish the fact of the divine existence 
by various methods of argument. 

** In a discussion about words and topics, con- 
taining long compound words of which each would 
take half an hour to recite, the grammarians began 
to find fault with one another’s arguments, and made 
home-thrusts against their opponents, basing their 
discourses cliiefly on the supplement by Gopinatha. 

“ In another quarter sweet discourses on rhetoric 
were going on. Their subject was figurative allu- 
sions and the suggestions they contained. 'Fhey 
drew illustrations in support of their theories from 
the Kavya Praksv^- 

"There were fair fights on literary subjects also. 
The mediators were often called in to give their 
verdict in resp<*ct to the interpretations given by 
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opposing parties, of the meaning.s of lines from the 
Raghu, the Bhatti, tlie ^i^upala Vadhaanfl the Nai- 
sadha Kavva. 

“ Those who discoursed on the Puranas quoted 
chapter and verse from Va^'i?tha, and others, who 
idccted Astrology as th<‘ subject of their discourse 
discussed particular conjunctions of planets and 
tlieir aspects, positions, and influences in regard 
to human life. Their chief authority was the 
Suryya Siddhanta. 

'• The Wulantists h«dd that the suprenic soul per- 
vades all : virtiu- .and vice, which appear to us as 
such from a superticial point ol view, are merely 
phenomenal. .\il alike spring from Him. There is 
nothing hostile or friendly. Such ideas are merely 
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illusive. He alone’ is really root of all. This is 
the view, the \"edantists argued, that was held by 
^ankaracharyya ; also the groat law-givcT ^ula 
Pani, Manu, and others have openly avowed this 
truth.” 

Amongst respectable people the women-folk 
not only received a sound education in Bengali, but 
often acquired a good knowledge of Sanskiit also. 
Anandamayi’s education made her a match for any 
ordinary Sanskrit-knowing Pundit ; and of her liter- 
ary compositions, bearing evidimces of great pedan- 
try, we have already spoktm in full. \'ajnevvari, a 
poetess who composed songs fora Kavi party, lived 
in the beginning of the 19th c«Mitury, and some of 
her songs show creditable command over the lan- 
guage. GangSmani Devi, a sist<‘r of the poet Jaya 
Xarayaha Sen and a native of X’ikrampur in Dacca, 
composed a large number of songs, which the 
women of that place sing up to now. during 
marriage festivities. 

In the courts of the Hindu Rajas it was consi- 
dered an indispensable accjuirement for a scholar to 
have a knowledge of Arabic, I Persian and Hindus- 
thani. The Pundits who scrupulously avoided all 
court-influences, consider.*d a knowledge of any 
other language than Sanskrit as jjjpgyfane, just as 
they would not touch a non-lliiidu or a low caste 
Hindu for fear of contamination. 

ViHra W SIC? I 
w. V’ 
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But those Brahmins, who dhi not soar so 
hi^h in their fancied greatness arwi cared tor' the 
favour of the Rajas, acquired Bengali. Persian, 
Arabic and Hindusthaui along with Sanskrit, and 
T?hllrat«a Chandra Ray (iiifiakara was a man of sound 
culture in all these tongues. In de.s<*rihfng a con- 
versation between the Kmperor Jahangir ar^d Raja 
Man Sinha, our poet says : — 

It would be fit in the nature of things to give 
the gist of the conversation, that took place betwt*en 
Raja Man Sinha and the Kmperor in Arabic, Per- 
sian and Hinduslhani, for it must have been carrieil 
on in a mixetl language I have studie(l ihc'^e Ian 
guages an<l can write in them ; but the account 
would scare*'} V be intelligible to ordinary people. 
Besidf^s, by giving the discourse in different lan- 
guages f should destroy the* effect on the reader's 
mind of mv ow n potrrtry, and it u ould Jose much 
of its .simphcit) . So I must be content with [)or. 
rowing only occasionally, wonb from those langu- 
ages in my Bengal ’ 

But though he curbed his desire in this instance 
to display his varied scholarship, he did not always 
use such discretion. 11 c ado|)red a heterogenous 
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language in a certain short poem for the purpose of 
display. The following extract will show what 
such efforts were like. 

“ 

cw spu. I 

C’f^t 5S«I1. ^ »IT«Il C5 «’(1. 

cJFiftf® nil c«re cnf5c>i ser? cnm ^ »" 

Soiiit* of th<‘ words that won* larijoly used in 
th(‘ i8th century have grown obsolete. The word 
for instance, which we meet with frequently in 
Bharata Cliandra’s poems, is no longer used in writ- 
ing. riie word seems to have no meaning ; it was 
only used to empliasise a statement or merely to fill 
up a space in a line of verse which did not come 
up to the fixed number of letters required by the 

meiTc. Che uords ^^1. cnTn®!, ?n«% cm. •anm, 

(ilC’l. 'flfipi are not now used in prose-writings ; 
they are confined to po(‘try. 

I'here are numerous words in Bengali which 
have lo-t their original Sumkrilic significance. 
I'he wfwd is derived from Slfs-lovt*, but liie 

former word in colloquial Bengali has been <le. 
graded in sense, and iinplic*s an illicit love. It was 
the promiscuous mixing of m**n and w omen in the 
lower orders of Vai?f>ava .society, w'hich by leading 
to immorality, caus<‘d the degeneration in the mean- 
ing of this word. But at the time of Chandi Dis, 
and even of the poets of a subsequent age, the 
word was still true to its original significance in cur- 
rent Bengali and implied a pure sentiment. Chandi 
Dfis wrote short discourses using the word to 
imply a highly refined and austere feeling. The 
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word has two meanings in Sankrit ; it means 

colour and attachment. In Bengali it has come 
to signify fits of anger, probably owing to one’s 
face and eyes being reddened under passion. But 
at the time of Chaitanya, 400 years aga, the Ben- 
gali word had not yet lost its original meaning. In 
the Kadcha by Govinda Dts we find it used in the 
sense of love or attachment, as inthc line 

There is no difference in Sanskrit 
between the words and In Bengali, the 

one implies anger, and the other love, though the 
words and — participal adjective-forms 

of the two words resjK^ctively — have retained their 
Sanskritic significa^nce. The Bengali word 'ierived 
from Sanskrit " 5^1 lit. one who maintains), a hus- 
band, has bet‘n degraded in Bengali and is not used 
in decent society though I can not make out tl)i‘ 
reason w!yv. T!ii‘ word (lit. a store-keeper' 

does not jit'sse its original elevated sense ; it now 
generally means nith vis a menial servant. I'lic 
word hi colloquial Bengali means live hus- 

band’s eider lirouicr ; but in Sanskrit it means 
suining, splendid. fhe Hindu women of Ih-ngal 
consider it sacrilcgiouc> to nami* the* eider brothers 
of their husbands. When he is to be mentioned, 
they refer to liini by some qualifying ad jectivc:. 'Idle 
word originally ‘shining,’ must have been 

tlius reduced to its present restricted nii^aning. 
'rhe words and Hs(T*T (endowed with CV/ — 

fortune) in Sanskrit have the same meaning, but 
in Bengali is used in regard to ciders or 

equals, and invariably to junior relations. 

The word in Sanskrit means ‘ fierce,’ though 
there is a rare use of it in that tongue implying sun* 
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shine. In Bengali is the commonest ter^n to 
signify sun-shine, and except scholarly folk, no one 
knows that originally its meaning was tierce. Tht 
word has been restricted in Bengali to im- 

ply that particular festivity of the Vai^navas in 
which cooked food is indiscriminately distributed 
amongst the poor, who assemble there without in- 
vitation. The word literally means a great festi- 
vity, and in Sanskrit it is always used in that 
sense. Similarly the word which in Sanskrit 

means reciting or singing, has been restricted in 
Bengali to a particular kind of singing of (iod’s 
name by a procession party of the Vaisnavas. 

We hnd frequent references to sculptural work 
done in Bengal on stone in which the artisans of 
Xavadvipa t!xcelled. Raja Java Narayana in his 
Kac/i Khanda says that many orders of stone images 
for the temples at Benares were executed by Nadis 
artisans. In the Bhakti Ratnfikara vve find the name* 
of one renowned sculptor to be Nayana Bhaskara, a 
resident of Malisahar in ]|iR(piity-four Parganas. 


lii. * Gariy* Prose Literature 

A people who had lost their political supremacy, 
and had no voice in the administration of their own 
country, — who had retired to quiet village-life and 
pastoral occupations, and had scarcely any occa- 
sion to commune with the rest of the world, — what 
need had they for cultivating prose? Outside their 
quiet homes they came to towns only for trade or 
to transact litigation in courts, and had to deal with 
a heterogenous people who would not recognisi: 
pure Bengali as a medium of communication. In 
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ihcir correspondence or documcnilary writings the 
Bengalis had to adopt a mixed language^ into which 
not only Persian and Arabic but oven Portuguese 
elements had entered in no inconsider d>ie degree ; 
for these people were a great po\ter in Bengal, 
more than two centuries and a half ago ; and we 
read the following account of their language, 
having been adopted, for business purposes, by 
luiropeans and Bengalis alike. We (piote from 
Air. Marshman’s history of the^ri Rarnapur Mission 
Vol. I.* rhe writer refers to incidents occurring 
in 1739. 

'‘Portugue.*<e i anie in with the Portuguese power 
two centuries and a half before, and survived its 
extinction. It was the l ingua Franca of all foreign 
si ttieiucnls around the Ba\ of Bengal and was the 
ordinary uiedium of conversation between the Eu- 
ropeans and their domestics ; while I^ersian was 
the language of intercourse with the native courts. 
Even in Calcutta Portuguese was more commonly 
used by the {;rvant.^ of the company and the 
settlers than the language of the country. The 
charter granted to the East India C ompany at the 
beginning of the i8th century contained a provi- 
sion that they should maintain one Minister at 
eacli of their garrisons and superior factories, and 
that he should be bound to acquire the Portuguese 
language within a twelve-month of reaching India. 
Clive, who was never able to give an order in any 
native language, spoke Portuguese with fluency. 
The use of this language has since died out in 
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Bengal so completely that the descendants of the 
Portuguese now speak Bengali from their cradle. 
Yet down to so late a period as 1828, the Governor 
of Qri Ramapur, a Norwegian, received the daily 
report of his little garrison of 30 sepoys from the 
Native Commandant, a native of Oudh in Portu- 
guese/’ 

A small number of words subjoined in the loot* 
note* are some of the remnants retained in Bengali 
of the great admixture of Portuguese which our 
language must have once borne in business and 
domestic colloquies. 

The prose, in which business transactions were 
conducted in Bengal, was tlni> a medley of many 
different languages, and it was to this point that 
Mr. Halhed one of the first Bengali grammarians 
refers with regret. In the very nature of things a 
pure Bengali pros<‘ could nul grow up. riu‘ Maho* 


*Bengali. 
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. igrija. 
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. . Chavc. 


.. Botao. 


. Janella. 
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medans did not recognise it in their courts, and' the 
people had no power to assert their own tongue 
in the field of business. As long as Mahometans 
held the supreme power, Arabic and F*ersian were 
recognised by all as the chief languages of the 
(Tourt, and in the mixed dialects, which grew up, 
an admixture of thi!se two languages was held to 
be a point of glory. Says Mr. Halhecl in the 
preface to his grammar published in 1778 ; — 

'• ,‘Vt present those persons are lliought to speak 
the- compound idiom (H«*ngali) witli liie most ele- 
gance, who mix with pure Indian verbs the greatest 
number of l^ersian and Arabic nouns.’’ 

■ What this prose was like may be seen from the 
document. iry writings still prevalent in courts. 
The court language still favours a preponderence 
of Persian and .\rabic. elements in Bengali, as in 
‘ ’«fnrT? JU ’ or in * 'egtifl ^*1 

&!^l ' Curiously enough remnants also 

of Sanskrit elenn nts .still persist in the language of 
the courts, rt minding us of the ancient days of 
Hindu supremacy, when all court -transactions 
were carried on in Sanskrit. The form ‘ ^*11 

* has preserved, though in a ridicu- 
lously corrupt style, some of the legal terms of the 
Hindu age. In ordinary' letters written by' the 
gentle folk of Bengal there was a largt admixture 
of Persian words. Mr. Beveridge published some 
letters of the Maharaja Nanda Kumara in the 
National Magazine of September, 1872, written to 
Radha Kri9ha Ray and Dinanatha Samantaji in 
.\ugu.st, 1756. We quote an extract from one of 
these letters. 
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“ ^ 4 ^. ijfil ’ttf^ #ro5 

m w '•n»mr srnr cnn 

?r?re, ’ii'm 'sti, c?t5«fT? 

’wt’rw «s<ii clKf 

'STO *ra 1” 

I may add here, that the cliief causes that have 
contributed to the development of Bengali prose in 
modern times are , i) the preference of Bengalis to 
live in conjested cities. (2) th(‘ establishment of 
Post offices all over the land, (^3) the easy means of 
communication afforded by railways and steamers, 
helping the unification of different provincial 
dialects by eliminating provincialisms, (4) Uk* 
great efforts of Missionaries and of (jovcrnment, 
particularly in the earlier periods of British rule, to 
spread education amongst the masses. 

But though circumstances did not lavour the . 
development of Bengali pro.se beiore th<* advent of 
the English on the field, and though Mr. Xathenie! 
Prassy Halhed could not lay his hand upon anv 
prose-work in Bengali, as he tells us in Ids 
preface, such works, nevertheless, did exist in the 
country in his lime, and long before it, though they 
did not possess that importance'which would render 
them accessible to any casual entjuiry. I shall 
here notice some of the books that have come down 
to us, as specimens of early Bengali prose. 

I. The ^unya Purfiha is one of the earliest 
works in Bengali, upon which we have already 
written (page 30}. It was composed in the loth 
century and though it was recast in subse<|urnt 
times, the few prof^e portions which it contains have* 
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retained their ktttiqtfated form. The sentences are 
like short riddles and sound more Hke poerry tha?i 
}»ro.se. Here is a specimen. 

. * *\Vho is the scholar in tiv* \vr*stern <^Hte ? (^vetai 
with four hundred follfiwtus. Chandra, the f^>lire 

()frK:or ih^ messenger is not afraid of thfs*. 

Chitra C/iipta keeps a register '* Tht- portion left 
out is unintfdligible. There is a vtTv ( onsiderable 
portion of prose-writing in the book in this sfvle. 

2. \long with this writing mav he pi u ed thr 
spec imen of prosr whi* h w^^ hav<‘ found in tlie 
Deva Dsmara T?ntra, running as, follows 

C69n c®^. n’f ^tt-r 

.<1 ^51 ■' \N’<- avow our inabilitv to 

translate or interpret ibis 

3. A snrul prose treatise as<’rihed to t)»e po(^t 
Chandi Dfis. who livful 300 \(’nrs ago, has come 
down to us It is called Chailya Rupa Rrapti. 
7 'he l)Ookl<?t seems to interprf*t i;. riNslir language 
the im antaticui'' .ind riddl<^s of the I gntrikas. 1 he 
Ms. ropy in our possession was written in the yt‘ar 
1674. d'he prelitninarv sentence rui»s thus: - 

• Ss-fadiRCn^ !I1 5 I ?!in 

«ltl% ! 5 "SIIF!;? ^ 5 I 

.^99 'srsrt «it 1^ I lift if’s I •it’v II c*T? 

pitl% 'Si^t? r 

•sitfji II 5a c’fTfetsi I 

^unya 
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A host of writers of the Sahajiyft cult wrote 
short treatises in prose or introduced prose passages 
in their poetical works. We briefly notice them 
below. 

f. Dvfidacpa Pata Nirnaya written early in 
the i6th century by Niladiala Das. 

2. Achraya Nirnaya by Chaitanya Das. 

3. Rnpa (losvamir Karika. Rupa Gosvami. 
who is said to have written this book, was born in 
1489 A.o. He was a contemporary and follower 
of ( haitanya Deva. Fhe Ms.-cony with \is was 
written in 1^73. 

4. Ra gamayi Kaha by Krisna Das Kaviraja 
who live<l in the middle of th#‘ i6th renturv 

3. Atma Tattva Jijnasa. 

(). Dasyadasatattva F^l^avartha 'The <'opv with 
MS wa.s written in 1685 

7. Alamvana Chanrika by Kri.sha Das Kaviraja. 
The Ms. -copy found was prepare<l in 1655 A.O. 
and the composition ot thf‘ lr«^atise must have been 
at least half a < entury earlier. 

«S. Upa.sana Tattva— the Ms. is dated 175s 

9. Siddhi Tattva— the Ms. is dated >735. 

10. IVigunfitmika Do. 

1 1. Atma Sadhana. • 

12 . Bhoga Pat ala. 

13. Deha Pdieda Tattva .\irupana. 

14. Chandra ('hintamahi by Preina Das. 

15. Atma Tattva Jijndsa Saratsara by Kri^ifia 
Das. 

16. Sadhana Traya 

17* ^ik«a Patala. 
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f8. Siddhdnta i ikd l>y Daniu (ihuvc GosvSnii. 

19. Kri§na Bhakti Farayana. 

JO. Upasatia Nirnaya. 

21. Svarupa Vainana. 

J2. Kajamala by Naroitaiiia Dss 

jj. Deha Kadacha by Narollania 

24 . Chauipaka Kalika. riiis boek dehcril)e.^ 
the incidents (d the rclea^e oi Sonatatia (josvauii 
Ironi prison. 

2 ^. Alina 1 altva 

jO. Fsnchanga Nigudha l atlva. 

27. Hari Xanier Artha. 

jN. (iosthi Kaiha. 

29. Siddhi F^atala. 

Jo. JiifiS>a Frahali, 

31. Ja\a Manjun. 

3j. Vraj.i Karika. 

33. Ka>;i i)hajana 1 altva copied in ib^o. 

34. Vrbid^vana PankrainS C('pi< ci 'arly in tin 
i8th ceiuiiry. 

;5. Vedadi J'atua Nirnaya. 

30. Winds vana Lils copied in the middle of 
the 1 8th century. 

We have, besides, in prose* a sasl number ol 
treatises on medicine and on the genealogiers of 
old families written within the last three centurio. 

Of the books, mentioned in the above list, 
Nos. 6, 7. 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 25, 27. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
3^, 34, 35, 36 are written in prose and tlie rest 
are in prose and poetry combined. Genealogical 
works are numerous, and in many of them vve find 
elaborate passages in prose. We quote below a 
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specimen of prose from one such work on the 
Barendra Brahmins of Bengal. 

**• Adi Sur was a powerful King. Htr brought 
to his capital live Brahmins of five diflercnl (iotras: 
— Nsrayaha of ^sndilya (iotra, Dharfidhara of 
Batsya (iotra, Susen of Ka^yapa Gotra, (iautama 
of Bharadvaja (iotra. and Parav^ira of Savarha 
(iotra. 

'• rile whole ol Bengal was matle pure by tln' 
holy influence ot these Brahmins, and alter the 
country hail been thus im[)roved. Adi .'sur, iIk! 
King died.'* 

One thing striktts us liere. Prose was mori- 
olten adopted by the Sahajiya \ aisnavas than b\ 
other sects for the exposition ol He ir doctrines. 
\os. 3-'^34 ‘ind3 s show elabomte .j^jperimens ol 
prose. f lic Sahajiyas who were, as wcJlbink. ori- 
ginally a Buddhist srel. imbibed this taste lor' 
wrilifig in pios« fiuje, a very (‘arly age, when the 
Buddhists \\>r(] to < liH idate their views in prose 
in the Prskula ianguage. 

We liave < one upon translations of Bhds& 
Pariciu hada — a work cm f,ogic, and of \*yavastha 
Tattva. a l)ook on Hindu Law, copied in *773, 
whivh show that prost^ was adopte<l at h'ast two 
centuries ago. for dealing v\ith highly rmflaphvsical 

iit aw 
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subjects. We quote a pnssagt^ from the Bha^a 
I^arichchada. 

■*^‘‘The disciples ot the sage (iauiama approach- 
ed him with these words. Ho\v, master, may our 
deliverance obtained ? (b*acionsIy enlighten 
us on this point : (iauiama said — ‘ delivc ranee 
may be obtain<.*d by knowledge of predica- 
ments ’ 'riu* disciples wanted to know \\ liat were 
these predicaments, and (iautajna replied : - ‘ SL> en 
predicaiiicnts ma\ be eniimeratt*d. rv: .* — i Sul*- 
stance, quality, 3 action. (/^.] gciius. 5 diifer- 
crue. b) co-inh<n'en('e. and 7, non-existence.’ 

The language tin- treatises in tiu' list ju^i 
giviMi is invariably very si»nplc, though owing t(» 
our ignorance of tin* spe< iai terms and technicalities 
used by the SahajiyS \ aisnavas. much of their 
writingAids incnltdiigibh 10 us. I he sentences are 
generaliy short and rar<'l\ loatled with compounds. 
Here i*? a [jassage \\ lu( h may be taken as a speci- 
men of the sort oi .>iv!e useil lyv tiieni. We (juot< 
from t it* Ktiri' fi by Ku[)a (iosvaini who lived 400 
years ago, t*‘ \’i( lorv be io Radha and Krisna ! 
First of all a ciassifiration of subject> : proceeding 
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with the enumeration ul the qualities, we bhuuhl 
note live points : — perception of sound, ol smell 
of colour, of taste and of touch. fhese belong 
to Kadha and Krisfia alike. The first perception 
belongs to the ear. the second to the nose, the 
third to the eyes, the fourth to the longue and tin: 
fifth to the skin. These five perceptions create a 
desire for love.’’ 

In Kamini Kumara^ a poem written in tin* 
middle of the i8th century, we find a passage 
written in simple prose, showing a contrast with 
the subtle and abstruse style of the learned men 
of the period. We (|uote the passage below. 

WHien the merchant again and again swore in 
this manner, tlie lady smih'd and addressed Sana 
and said, •* Well, my servant. This thief has thus 
lorcsworn himself several times, and has sur- 
renilered himself entirely lo us. Si^pliant b)r" 
mercy as he is, he should not be further molesttai. 
In his present predicament, he dt^serves lo be 
treated with indulgence because he is so heljdess. 
This is what the sacred books enjoin. fhe number 
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of our servants besides is not sufficient ; though 
he may not be trusted with any responsible work, 
what harm if het be appointed to prepare si/ims of 
tobacco for us ? That would V)e a great service 
in th«t present state of things. Send said vvell 
said» rny master; let him he kept as a s<*rvai>t/ 
Kamini thus taking the sense of Song addressed 
him thus : ** Well, thief, the highiv criminal act 

that you have committed, deserves a severe punish- 
hut owing to your solicitations, humility 
and promises w<* excuse you this time. You must 
now become our constant attendant obeying our 
commands in all re >pe‘cts. Whatever we may be 
pleas<‘d to order, it will be your duty to execute 
promptly. If you play the truant, you will at once 
he brought btdore the king without mercy ; on the 
other hand if you can please us by your obedience 
and prompt ovt'cution of our orders, we promise to 
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c^oaskler yK>ur case favourably in future, VVlieq 
th<? mercha It luard this* he thought. “ By R&ma, it 
is a great relief. I am out of danger now.” He 
folded his hands, and said to Kflminl. ‘Sir, the great 
relief yog hav e giv-cn to y^our most humble servant 
by granting him pardon is a proof that in a past 
life vou were one of his kith and kin, or else how 
ran this act of favour at tin* hands of a straitger 
he explainf'd ? \o\v. by (iod. I say yon are my 

(Jod-father, I accept vou as m\' master. Whatever 
<}rder vou may graciously be pleas<*d to mak<‘, 
it will be mv dutv as a humble servant to execute 
to the ]>ost of mv powers, and if OHjiiired even 
with my life ’ Kaminl said, ' WMiat work will you 
do Jaere There is not murli to he done. I would 
simplv put vou in rhargi‘ of my /tuA'a for tlu'* 
present : one word mort\ h>ng shall I address 
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you as a thief, f ^ive you a name ; f' shall hende- 
forth call you Rama Vallabha.’ The merchant said 
‘So btj it sir/ After such conversation Kamini said, 
* Now my Rama Valiabha, do kindly prepare a jp/Z/w 
of tobacco for mo/ Rama Vallabha immediately 
prepared a s///m and bringing the //Uj^a held the 
pipe before KaminL Rama Vallabha bt ing appoint- 
ed to the work soon became an expert in the art, 
and it became the subject of his constant thought, 
so much so that if Kamini ralle<l him while dining 
or while aslei:p. saying ‘W’here hav(? von gone, mv 
Ra*ua Vallabha?* lie would imm«‘diately inswc*r, 
‘Sir, I am prepari*‘g tobacco/ 

- For conveving the humour of the passage an 
introdurtiem to the story is necessary. I'hc young 
m<!rchant Kumara, the husband of Kamini. went 
to a distant ountr}' for trade immediately after 
his m4irriag<‘. There he fell in love with a young 
prip.cesi> and was admitted into the Raja's hanun 
in t!ie guise of a maid servant. i'here he stayed 
for a fairly F ng time, till his wife Kamini 
became anxious about his safely, and started in the 
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guise of a prince with her maid, Sons, who was 
also dressed as a young man. .After a weary 
stvirrl} — they traced out Kumara, and learning 
all ahout him went to tht‘ palace of tin* Raja, 
whost‘ daughter had kt‘pt him in her vncinity as a 
lover. Kamini, who was a very hi'autiful woman, 
playeil h<*r part as the young prince* so w<‘IL that 
the Rajs <irfere<l his daught<*r in marriag<‘ to her. 
After tile marriage was ovt*r. she* at oncf dt*t<*<‘ti‘d 
the* guilty man, h<‘r e»wn hnshand, and liroughl 
the* mattt*r to the* notice* <»f the* Raja. j)Iaving h<*r 
nu3ck«anger with admirable* tact. The Raja in 
grt-al const tarnation olToreel the thief to his false 
son-in-law saying that he might intlict any punish- 
ment on him that he* lik<*(!. — a1 tin* same* time* lu* 
be‘gg(*(l liim to parelon his daugliter. ]\^minL on tlie* 
pr<*te'xt going away for a short time* on business, 
mare he'd hornewaials with he r hus!)aml wliei ihenigbt 
Iieu' to be: the* |)rinre ami had not reTOgnise*(l her 
as }}}^ Joval and ho ing wife J hi> (la'iSsage* fIe’Sf'rii)os 
w hat took plac»* aher she* h the* thie f into 

ciistodv. She- gave* him the naineof Rama \’all:d»ha. 
be-ransr g was hedij^ipig|||rflege^^ in those* days fe>r 
a 1 1 inelu • to nafue of he.r husbanel 


Ih fore we* close* the account of our early prose*, 
we* shouhl note some* points aliout it. 'Though 
the al)e>vt* pa-^s ige* is conrM.rte*d with th<! incieleiits 
of an illicit love, uhicli forms the subject matt<*r 
of the* po(*rn Kaniini Kumara, the* author of which 
belongs ti> the* deprave <1 sc hool of Hharata Chandra, 
vert the* rest of our e*aily prost! which we have 
noticed, shows that if was mainly cmployenl for the* 
purpose* i}f me-taphvsiral and religious writings. 
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'rhc translation of the Sanskrit work on Logic 
calita! the Lhasa l^arichchada, in simple Ikmgali, 
was indeed a bold dltempt, for ev( n in the present 
advanced development of our prose literature, the 
subject is considered to be too intriciae for Rengaii, 
(‘Specially as it would be most ciithcaill to tnmslate 
th(! technical words of Sanskrit Logic Th^ same 
may be said of t.lu various translations of the Hindu 
Ivaw-books compiled in prose two ecrjluries ago. 
We find mention in a poem named Kirti Lata 
by Kaja l^rithvi ('lip.ndra of P^kur, of an author 
nanael Radha Vallabha ^arma who translated 
most of the Hin ’ai Law-books b^dorc the battle 
of Plassey. All this shows that though prose-writing 
was not much in lavuur with the authors of past 
ages in Ih ngal, yet on account of the high develop- 
ment which our language liad already attained 
through v:*st poetical literature, there would be no 
difficulty « .perienced by any author in attempting 
trc.nslation into RengaL pros(‘ Lio most abstruse 
and mv taphysical of Sanskrit works. This fact 
also explains why our prose has developed so 
wonderfully within the last half century. The 
literary language was already in a highly prepared 
state, so it needed no great effort to bring our 
prose to a considmable degree of perfection within 
a comparative ly short time. 

In early limes prose was ciassihed in Bengali 
as a sort of metre. With w’hat justification they 
called it so is not knowm , but prose passages are 
generally found introduced by the word 
In a potmi in praise of Chandi Das by the poet 
V;ii?njiva Das \vc line! tin; lino— “ 

' "liich indicates flial ])iosc pass' 
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ages also along with poetic used to be sung or 
chanted. This is substantiated by the fact that the 
genealogical accounts of the noble families of the 
Hindu community in Bengal used to be chanted 
by Kulacharyyas, though a considerable portion of 
them was written in prose. I'he Kathakatas ev<'n 
in our own day show unmistakably how prose pass- 
ages may be used for the purposes of vocal music. 
Most probably it was owing to this adaptability of 
prose to the [)urposes of song, as found in Bengali, 
that they called it — the prose metn*. 'Fhe 

authors of early prose in many cases used to in- 
clude their hhanifa or signature in thcj same forrn 
in which tlu^y difl so in their pot tical corxiposit icuis. 
riie last lines of the passage* trom Kamin) Kuinira 
c|uoted above run as follows — 

Krisna Das author of the poi in Kanuni 
Kumara; says that Kama Willabha in courst* of time 
became so clevc‘r and praetti^d a hand at tlie art 
of preparing tobacco, that he would not wait till his 
full name was pronounced. As soon as ‘Kama’ came 
out of Kaminl’s lips. Kama X’allablia was ready with 
his tobacco/’ 

Wlu n a whole paragraph was finishetl the sign 
of punctuation was i i ; but after the completion of 
tlie s»enteacc, the i^ign generally used was i. 
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THE MODERN AGE. 

I. (a) The epoch ushered in by European workers— 
civilians and missionaries. 

(b) Dr. Carey and his colleagues. 

(c) Bengali works written by Europeans. 

(d) A new ideal in the country. 

II. (a) The Collefi:e of Fort William. 

(bi The Pundits of the College— Mrityunjaya— 
Rama Rima Vasu— Chandi Charan Munsi— 
and Rajiva Lochana— Their Bengali works. 

(c) The Rev. K. M. Banerjee and other authors 
who followed In the wake of European 
writers—^ list of their publications. 

111. General remarks chiefly indicating the charac* 
teristtes of the new age and its contrast with the 
earlier one 

IV (a) Decadence of the high spiritual ideal in 
Hindu society and the advent of RS|a RUma 
Mohana Roy. 

(b' A comprehensive review of his life and work 

<c) Tne writers that followed Rija Rama Mohana 
Roy — Devendra Natha Tagore. — Aksaya 
Kumara Dutta and others. 


I. (aj The new epoch ushered in by European 
workers,— civilians and missionaries. 

WhaU^Ncr rrninanlb ol prose wc may be able 
to unearth from old records and manuscripts in 
order to vindicate the glory of our past literatun , 
it must, for the sake of truth, be admitted that they 
were too insignilicant to deserve prominent men- 
tion in a history of literature. Disconnected from 
the stoiy of the laltT development of prose» that 
has grown uj) like a rich harvest during the British 
rule, they would scarcely deserve more than a 
passing notice. 
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I liavc said more than onc<‘ in the lorri»oinij 
chapters that the heart of Bengal lay in her vil- 
lages, — contented as these were with their never- 
ceasing fountain of domestic and spiritual happi- 
ness* Our people did not hitherto care for the world 
outside the palt‘ of their homes. They work<‘d 
and sang, prayed, lasted and had visions ol 
(jod. rhey heard the bird Kokil coo from the 
mango l)oughs in spring, and saw their favourite 
llowt'r, the lotus, bloom in their tanks in autumn ; 
and I»lilh(:ly did they .sing about all these, and 
about the sweets of home life. I hey were content 
with loving their kith and kin, their mothers, 
wives and children, and thought that tiod re- 
vealed Himself to them in domestic tenderness. 
They [)ursue(l the nicities of Logic; or indulged in 
alistruse metaphysical contemplations, and disci- 
plined their mind that then’ might take a <|uiet 
am! ungrudging \iew of the ills of lile and en- 
counter nobly the supnmu' penalty of nature when 
in due course it would come upon them. 

But this village life underwent a sudden distur- 
bance. Political changes were of little importance 
to tli(‘ people. 'Hiey heard irom gossips that the 
Badsah^ who ruled from the throne of Murshidabad, 
had been ousted by the linglish, and that a great 
battle bad been fought at Plassey, but this did not 
seem at ail any important news to them. Now, 
however, for the first time in history, a set of people 
came with the distinct object of improving them 
spiritually and morally. I'lie Mussulmans had not 
dune so, — not even llie great Akbar in his dream 
of a political empire. 'J1ie Portuguese, the Burmese 
and the Maharattas had all 4 >verrun th«' country 
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(lurinjy sucrossive ages. They came to loot or 

judge criminals — n^store rights or seize them ; that 

was in the twes of the Hindus the trut' function of 

their foreign sovereigns. The Mussalmans had 

come with the Koran, hut often with a dagger also, 

as an altiTnative for the acceptance of their faith ; 

those that failed be convinced weie sometimes 

forcibly served with beef and made converts. 

lUit here* canity a people who showed real 

anxiety to ameliorate the condition of the people. A call from 

^ ^ outside. 

Hent on liigli nujtives of philanthropy and love, they 
did not apply forct* but used gentle perMiasi'on. 
li(*sides they sho'wai a great anxitdy to give to our 
countrvmcm the sort of education which they had 
not yet ha^l, notwithstanding their higher flights in 
theology and rnetaphv.sics. A class of philanthro- 
pic men, who'>e mission was the propaganda of the 
great Iov< ol tlieir master, Jesus Christ, — (he mis- 
sion irics in lh(‘ (Mrli(*r stages of Hritish rule did 
for our country and her literature a hat we can not 
too highly eulogise. They approached with love 
nnd, so touched liie heart of the people. Dr. Carey 
called us sc.ni-bar!)arians in a letter to a friend, but 
he had no contempt for the people ; it was a do??ii 
fide statcMiKMit which we may very well excuse, 
when we know that he was truly inspired with the' 
spirit ot Christian love for his fellowmen and tlid 
not mean to abuse. 'Fhis love touched the heart of 
the Ikmgalis. In fact the ardour, with which the mis- 
sionaries and even some members of the Civil Servict^ 
commenced their self-imposed task of educating 
tlu' masses and arnelioiatiag their condition, elicits 
our umiiialifnal respect and admiration. 'Fhe lirst 
Bengali types in the country were Ouxr em- 
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ployed in printing a Bengali grammar by Mr. Na- 
thenial Prassy Halhed who was a Civilian and 
oriental scholar and ** was so w<'ll acijunintcd with 
th(‘ languagt' as sometimes to pass in disguise* as 
a Native.”* The grammar was printed in 177S 
A.D. in a press at Hugli. The punches of tin* 
fount were prepart'd by Mr. Wilkins who rose to 
great distinction as an oriental scholar, and pub- 
lished a translation of the (lita which was the first 
Sanskrit work made* accessiblt* to the scholars of 
Europe by translation. Mr. Wilkins, who was 
afterwards decorated with knighthood, belonged to 
the Service of the East India Company, and in his 
rt'searches in the field of Sanskrit Ion* was a re- 
cepient of tin? distinguished palronagt* of Warren 
Hastings. W'ilkins made* it the mission of his life 
to improve the condition of the masst's of Ht‘ngal 
by giving them a general education (or whuh 
printing was ev<f*ntialK' necessarv. In his zeal to 
do so, he acquired tin* art of punrh-cutting and 
pr(!pared a set of Bengali pun<'ln*s with liis own 
hands, after In* had been seven years in this coun- 
try, and in tins stage he also trained anotlnrr hand to 
do the sr rne work. Panchfinana Karmakfira and lus 
relation and assistant Manohara Karmakara belong- 
ing to tin* cast** of blacksmiths, were instructed in 
tlie art of punch-cutting l)y Mr. Wilkins ; and tin* 
worry and trouble attending the enterprise for 
years would have been considered not worth un- 
dergoing, had not Mr. Wilkins proceeded with a 
true Christian spirit of patient philanthrophy. 

In fact the amelioration of the condition of 

• A jft tv»* ralalojjn^ ef \v«»rk»? by j. I^ang, p. ffO 
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thr people, amongst whom he was called upon to 
work, had b<!Co?ne the all-absorbing niaitet* of his 
thought. Throiigli the labours of Panrhanana 
Karmakfira and his relative and colleague Manohara 
the art of punch-ciitting became dr .nesticaied in 
India. We do not, however, mean to sav that the 
art of printing in a crude form was net known in 
Bengal before Charles Wilkins came to the field. 
We have come across a Ms. nearh 200 years old 
which was printed from engraved wnrulen lilccks. 
But the art wa^ not in genera! nst^ ; a stra\ en- 
deavour for decorative purpos<\s does not prognos- 
ticatr a system o' a regular cultivation of the art. 
so vv<‘ may rightlv [»ass over it 

I lie next noin't* that we have of jirinting in 
IVngali is that of the printed C-ode of Regulations 
firawn up b\ Sir Klija Impey on which all subse- 
quent h gtshoion has licum l)as(*d. I he regulations 
wer * tnnsi U<‘d by Mr. frmathan Duiu an. 
wa*cls Governor of Bombay, and wert printed at 
the ‘ Company s Press’ in 1783. The great 
Cornwallis Code of 17^3, translated into Bengali 
by Mr. Forster, wlio in his time the most 

distinguished Kuropean scholar of Bengali, was 
printed at the same pi ess but Iroin an improved 
fount, which continued to be the standard of Ben- 
gal types, till a neater and a smaller lount was pre- 
pared by Dr. ( a rev. 

Next lo.Sii C harles Wilkins, Natheniel Prassey 
Halhed and Graves Crhainney Haughlon came a 
ho^t of European scholars in Bengali and other 
oriental languages, many of whom heiongetl to the 
(^ri Ramapur Mission, but none of them was so 
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conspicuous in his efforts to improve the resources 
Dr. Carey, of Beng;ali prose or help the circulation of Bengali 
printing as was Dr. Carey. 


(b) Dr. Carey and his colleagues. 

He had started in life as a cobbler. When, 
however, by his great diligence, piety, scholarship 
and strength of character he had raised himself to 
a position of eminence as missionary, he was din- 
ing one summar day in 17S6 with the (lovernor 
General, the Marquis of Hastings, at Barrackpur 
Park, opposite ^.ri Ramapuran<l. “overheard one of 
the guests, a general officer, making tMKjniry of one 
of the Aides-de-Camp. whether Dr. Carey had not 
been a shoemaker, on which he stepped forward 
and exclaimed, ‘ No Sir. only a cobbler ** Carey 
might be seen ” writes John Clark Marshman 
“ walking eight or ten miles to Northampton wilh 
his wallet full of shoes upon his shoulders and then 
returning lionu* with a fresh suppl|; Of leath<*r to 
fulfil his engagements wilh a Government con- 
tractor.” 

I'his man came subsequently as a missionary 
to Bengal and felt a tru** Christian love bu the 
people around him who appc‘ared to him to be 
sunk in supersiltion, vice and idolatory. He 
learnt Sanskrit, Bengali, Ptusian and Maharatti, 
not with a view to know the people or profit by 
the wisdom contained in oriental books, but with 
the object of bringing a large mass of humanity, 
whom be sincerely Vielieved to be grovelling in 
darkness, to light. We may regret that Dr. Carey 
failed to observe the religious life in Bengal which, 
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inspite of superstitions, was permeated with a 
noble purpose and a spirit of true devotional 
fervour. But we can by no means ignore or un- 
derestimate the great pains and the indefatigable 
industry that mark his endeavours to improve the 
lives of the Bengalis by spreading education and 
by disseminating the truths of the Gospel among 
tliem. To him we pre-eminently owe the rapid 
development of Bengali prose before Raja Rama 
Mohana Roy took up the work right earnestly. 

The difficulties in the way of Dr. Carey were 
many and great. It was his greatest ambition in life 
to publish a translation of the Gospel in Bengali. 

When after years of hard and unremitted labour, 
he had brought the translation of the New Testa- 
ment almost to completion, he estimated the cost of 
printingat Calcutta of 10,000 of copies at Rs. 43750. 

This was quite beyond his means, and he thought 
of getting the book printed in England. .\t first he 
proposed to obtain punches from Caslon, the emi- 
nent letter-lfounder in London, calculating that the 
cost of each punch would be 5 s, only ; but he was 
wrong ; the cost of the punches was a guinea a efforts 

piece. So he gave up the idea of getting the 
book printed in England, though before doing so 
he had made another attempt to engage the 
services of a letter-founder whom he knew at Der- 
by. In 1798 he read an advertisement that a letter- 
foundry was established for the ‘ country language ^ 
at Calcutta. Dr. Carey lost no time in corres- \ 
ponding with the projector of the scheme, and ^ 
found that the punches of the foundry were cut by I 
Panchanana, who had been trained by Sir Charles 



Heacquires 

Benipafi. 
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W'ilkiiiis. Soon alter a printing press cunstrucled 
ot wood was advertised for sale and Dr. Carey iin 
mediately purchased it for /.40. l^anch&nana was 
once more found out and his services engaged b) 
the the ^ri Kfimapur Mission. Here Panch^nana 
c'ompleted a fount ot 700 separate punches tor 
Devanagri letters and thtdr compounds. Panc'hSnana 
was now an old inan, so his worthy (ollcague 
Manohara, aln^ady mentioned, was called in to assist 
him and ’ was subsequently employed for forty 
years at the ^ri Rsmapur press and to his extortions 
and instruction, Bengal is indebted lor the various 
beautiful founts ot the Bengali. Mfigri. l^ersian. 
Arabic and oUu*r charactiis width havt* b(‘en gra- 
dually introduced into the difterent pritiiing estab- 
lishments.' 

All tins \%as our to tlu indelaligable indu^sttV' 
()l Di . (.‘an > and his coiU'Hgues. I'hey were de 
iermine(i lo j)ublish the Bible in Benigali- and this 
(darey was ultimately able to tiu. his gn'at 

deligln when on ihr ibth of March. 1803, Mr. 
Wani Set iho tirsi types with his own hands and pre- 
sented him With the tirst siieet of the Testament. 
We hnd the tdllowing account of him in the mitice 
of his i rtfeer publisix d by the British and Foreign 
Bible .Soc iety at his cteatli in 11^34. “ I he extent 

of his 7eai may be juciged by the fact that, in ton- 
junrfif^n with his (ad leagues, lie has been instru- 
mental in giving to the tribes ol Asia the sacred 
scriptures in whole or in part in lietwem 30 and 
40 diffen at lat.guigcs.’* He acquired Bengali with 
a thoroughness whirli we .srar<'(dy lind in any olhet 

* History ot‘ C'ri R^miApur V'ol L, p. 179. 
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foreigner who has siudiecl our languagt*. He had 
employed F\indits to help him to acquire know- 
ledge of Kengali, and when they declared that he 
was lit to address ihe people he commenced 
preaching : ami in r 794 wc find hini devoted to 
this task in the jungly tracts of .Sundarvans. fie 
writes on thf‘ lOth January, 1798, '*1 jpoke in 

l-?engali for nearly half an hour without an inter- 
mission.” ‘ r^>ut ■' says he later on 1 recollect 
that after 1 had preached or rather thought that I 
liad, for two years tin fHengali^, a man otic dav 
ramc 10 me and declared that he could not under- 
stand me, and this ’ong after my flattering teachers 
had dec lared that e\ery one could understand me. 

J led tile impression which that pool man’s remark 
made on me lo this day.' 

l>ut a e Jir» '^ume that it was his peculiarity ol ac- 
cent in proHor.K'ing the lcttc?rs W eU . which must 
have madt' his speech in some cases unintelligible lo 
people. Reading his Ih-ngali works on various sub- 
jects. one is struc' with his v. onderlul command over 
the idioms and coliocjuiai forms of our tiialect so 
difhcult for a foreignt^r to acquinc Dr. C’arc^y was 
not, however, thgman lobe daunted by failures. He 
composed a short and simple marriage service in 
Ikmgali tor meeling the growing ciemand of such 
formula^, as there wa.i already a good number ot 
native Christians, whose marriage ceremonies were 
to be celebrated according to the neu rites for 
which there was yet no guide in tlu' vernacular. 
He besides composed songs in Bengali and we find 
one of his friends writing about himself and Dr. 

* Memoit vi i>r Carry by Eu^itarc Carey. — ^p, 503. 
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The result 
of self, 
sacrifice. 


Carey “This morning brother Carey and I took onr 
stand like two ballad-singers and began singing in 
Bengali before one of ^iva*s temples.”* Of course 
now-a-days a European Missionary singing a Ben- 
gali song is no strange spectacle in this country ; 
but Carey was the pioneer in all such matters and 
he was inspired by a real zeal to bring the people 
who, according to his notions, erred in religion, to the 
creed which he considered to be the only true one ; 
and Hindus have always judged of a people by the 
sincerely of their faith and not by the loftiness of 
their doctrines, of which their own ^S^-tras furnish 
sufficientiy great and noble examples. Before 
these sincere souls took up the task of propagating 
their religious faith “ there had been no indication 
that the coiujiierers of P>engal possessed any reli- 
gion at all, excepting the hoisting of the Hag on 
Sundays and the ortiwiaf attendafio* of the ftnv at the 
Sunday morning service* ’* and it was the earnest 
(Mideavour of Carey, Marshmaio Martyn and their 
colleagues to remove this impression. I'hey spared 
no pains to bring the lost sheep to the fold. In the* 
♦Sundei vans I)i . Carey lo.st a son. but he could induce 
no person, not ev< n a Mahomedaii. to make a cofiin, 
and the distress, to which he and his wife were put, 
c:an hardly be adequately des< ribt*d. AH this he 
underwent with a patient and even a glad heart., 
because though the |>eople opposed him, he wanted 
to do good to them, — to return good for evil, as the 
great ma^ter had enjoined upon all true followers 
of his creed. 1 his great love attractc<l the people 
and all difficulties, all problems — however insur- 


Memoir p. 1 ,*9, 
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mountable or intricate — are overc :ome bj' love. The 
best men of the land during the first epoch of the 
British rule were drawn to Christanity by the noble 
examples of philanthropic love displayed by the 
Christian missionaries. They wen! not attracted by 
the inherent qualities of Christanity so much as by 
the examples of suffering for love before them. It 
was owing to these traits of disinterestedness in 
the life of early missionaries that men like tite 
K( v. K. M. Banerj(‘e, the Rev. Lai Behari De, 
Michael Macilm Sndana Datta, (jovinda Chandra 
Uatt V and last tliough not the least of this glorious 
band. Dr. K.('. Ba.ierjee had (*mhrared ('hristanitx . 
For nearly a century the enlightened Hindus were 
dazzled by the glare of western civilisation ; and 
showed no inclination admit that anytiung could 
have been noble or great in the past of their own 
nation. 1 he great personality of Chaitanya Deva 
and his heav< oly love, the poems of Chandi Das and 
the lays of other \ aisnva poets, the songs of Rama 
Prasada, the vivid and noble portraitures of domes- 
tic life found in Kavi Kankana’s poems and the ex- 
quisite tour lies and elegance of Bharat Chahdra’s 
style could now command no attention from 
the educated young men of Bengal ; in fact, Bengal 
with her wealth of noble ideas lav far off, though 
so near, and Europe, removed from us by land and 
sea became nearer and dearer to the new generation 
of the Hindus who came in touch with the mission- 
aries. In the domestic circle the parents became 
anxious for children who under the spell of mis- 
sionary influeuce failed even to admire the patient 
and self-.sacriticing love for religion which had 
marked the Hindu women of the past, and revolted 


Youfls iRvn 
of Beos^al 
anglicised. 
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against all that was old aiui ha<I born sacred in 
popular estimation. Khe gods had now beconu* to 
them ni<M*c earthe n clay, the temples were unholy 
and tlie hallowed precincts of their homes a hole 
of superstition. Their noble literature was no 
more than a miserable scribbling and shreds of 
paper which thev should l onsign to the lire or to 
worms, d'he song> of Radh& and Krisfia which, 
were expressed in the highest language of pcxMry. 
and were Intlierto a fountain of joy and inspiration 
to the ricli and the* por)r alike, now i^rcanir horrihlf 
to them ; and on<' of our gr<‘alesl copntrymt^n of that 
age was known to dt*clar«* that Krisna. th*‘ supreme 
soul, was worse than a swet^per. I h<‘ Hindu 

shrines had onr(‘ ht‘en doNt crated by Mahomedan*' 
who had thrown l»«*ef and otlu'r unholy things into 
them to ilotrov their sanctity ; but they had 
onh- half snccet'dful, for thousands hearts 

ha ! reni aim'd true to them. Fiut nou our ovin 
people, the educatt d classes, lo^st ^^^laith in the 
temples, and looked uj>of^ them Sts pandemoniums 
and the gods enshrined in them a^C^Reelzebubs and 
Molociis. whether lhe\ be lieved in ('hilstanilx nv 
not. The virtorv of the missionari«‘'^ v\ as com- 
plete. The s(HTet of their success. I beg to n^peat, 
lay in the cirrumslam e of their ajiproaching iis 
with love. They hail sliown a systtnn of organised 
philanthrophy hitherto unknown to the country 
Their charity, <!cvotion, ze-d and symp;dhy had 
drav%*n away those who were the natural orniimeiU'^ 
of our society, and poor liengal may consider this 
love to have beeit the greatest of her disasters, 
since more than the swunl it upset lime-honoured 
hoarv institutions and alienated true heart.s. 
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True r«ve merer spends itself m a swigle dmw- 
nel. Dr. Carejr and his ecidleaguea did n!<id! coct* 
sider their work done by merely propagaiting the 
truths of Christianity. They wanted sincerely to 
give our countrymen education^ according to their 
ov^rn standards, in all departments^ ol knowledge ; 
and the wodderfid activity displayed by them in 
their labour of love draws forth our greatest ad- 
miration, when we consider that the Government 
of the East India Company, afraid of disturbing 
the conservative vk*ws of our people in the earlier 
stages, dk! not assist but often obstructed them. 
There is not a shbject in which these Europeans 
did not come forward to write books in Bengali in 
order to spread education amongst the masses. 

Dr. Carey wrote the following books in Bengali 
besides numerous treatises on Christianity and the 
translation of the Bible. 

A. A Dictionary ot the Bengali hmguage in 
three volumes, quarto size, containing 80,000 words 
— the work of ciiirty years. The original price 
was Rs. 120. This book came out in 1815 — 25. 

2. A Bengali Grammar published in 1801. It 
had passed througii four editions before 1855. 

3. Kathopakathana or Colloquies^ published in 
August, 1801, 

4. Itihasamala, or garland of stories, published 
iin t8i2. It contains 150 short stories at that time 
current in Bengal. 

rhe last two books form a rich mine of idioms 
of the spoken dialect of Bengal, from which Tek 

108 
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Chfind Thikur took the cue for his style in the 
composition of his masterpiece in Bengali — ^^the 
Alsler Gharer Dulsla. Dr. Carey writes in the pre- 
face to his Kathopakathana : That the work might 
be as complete as possible, I have employed some 
sensible natives to compose dialogues upon sub- 
jects of domestic nature and to give them precisely 
in the natural style of the persons supposed to be 
speakers.^' So he did not write the whole of the 
book himself, but the dialogues, other than those 
written on domestic subjects, are his composition, 
and they do him a great credit. He had a high 
regard for Bengali as a language. He says of it 
in the aforesaid preface, ‘‘'Fhis language . current 
through an extent of country nearly equal to Great 
Britain when properly cultivated, will be in- 

ferior to none in elegance* and .|>erspicuity.” He 
wanted not only to educate and elevate* the masses 
of Bengal, but also to develop, as best he could, 
the resources of a language » for which he had a 
great respect. 1*iu* style of his colloquies inspired 
many of our countrymen to uriU; ia the current 
dialect, and not only do we find it imitated in a 
pre-eminent degree in Alftler ( iharer Du*ala^ and 
Hutum Pechar Naksfi, but even in the style of a 
Bankima Chandra and Dina Vandu Mitra. 1 quote 
a passage from his colloquies. Dr. Carey appended 
an English translation which I adopt with some 
modifications. 


Specinieas 
of colto* 
quial style* 


*‘*Yesterday at 12 o’clock my youngest wife had 
cooked the dinner, and my children had first eaten 
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their rice. At that moment the middle woman 
came in and set up a quarrel." 

** None of the women of your hous«. can bear 
to see any good happening to another." 

“ What can I say ? There is ao place where 1 
can go and stay for 4 or 5 days, and allow the 
breeze to blow on my face {enjoy peace)." 

** Why^don*t you go to your brother's house and 
stay there for a few days?" 

What, go to their house ! If I were to go to 
their house, do you think I should be preserved 
from these abusive woinen ? There is not one cf 
them, who can hear to hear of my brothers. My 
husband scarcely stays at home at all, on account 
of their quarrels. When he does come, he him* 
self abuses and scolds." 

“ Foirnerly you lived on such good terms. 
Strange, you are always differing now." 

«rKt?r irwn 

5 ;i?|| i” 

"c»T9C’fi cirf^r^ 

ntw ®«i 1 ” 

fiR •nm men I’ 

“ t m m c^H ? 

“ 'stcxf’a ’ 'stm wtc*! ^ 

▼fn[ m r 'ste^inr m 

I •tm «Tir 

sn \ mtc»rs! 's'R to*? i'’ 
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‘‘ if I Could only give my daughters in marriage, 

I would take seven mustard seeds and bathe fan 
idiom in Bengali signifying great relief of mind). 

I would offer betel to Kulai Chandl and send puja 
to Suvachani.^’ 

‘‘Where do you think of marrj’ing your girls? 
In the country or outside it ?*' 

“ I vaiinot say what God intends. I think it 
would be well to marry them near home." 

Wliai do all ilu- b!ull»tMs‘ v\ Ive?* Si.y ? What 
say the uncles and aunt!» ? What ail upon is 

proper.’ ' 

“As it happens I will go home ; if the evening 
comes r shall be scolded." 


'• >I«’[TCS kim fig*T, lilVT 

i” 

'‘airrsn ■tfii’ii 

finit ?fTs» ^f?i, fwv. 

f»i« '•fiiw ?ir 1 ” 

?lJTi.T5 (TPt^ r CffViV V.f(T 

sit ? 

^ «rtc« nrft sn 5851 

CSfrU «K«rT ^9T ^ 1 ” 

“ ^nti f® f njiimt wm, f® 

“ <?if c’j*!! c’fter 

«n«n^ fwCT i’* 
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The colloquy under the bead “ Quarnels of 
Women beginning with “ Where have you been, 
gossip ? Is none of the business of the evening in 
your mind ? presents to us a disagreeable scene, 
which, assuming that some pundi wrote it for Dr. 
Carey, though he himself appends an Englisii trans- 
lation, should npt, for the sake of decerrv, have 
found a place it|| a missionary’s book. We find 
slang of a most revolting type used freely in that 
dialogue,, and we wonder how Dr. Carey could have 
published it in h.s own name. 

that even a European missionary of such spotless 
reputation as Dr. Carey’s was, could n<»t escape 
from that corrupt taste of the age whk h inajks the 
writing of I^vara Gupta and Gauri ^ankar Bhatta- 
charvya. 

We quote below two more extracts from Dr. 
Carey’s Bengali writings, which will illustrate his 
great command over the language. I lake both 
of them from his ItihasamslS or Garland of Stories, 


I. Or cc upon a lime a tliief was running away 
with the articlcvs stolen from a house, and was pass- 
ing by the fields adjoining the village. A plough- 
man, who happened to see him, said, ‘ Would you 
mind returning tliose things to the rightful owner? 
If you do not, I shall have you punished in the 
court of the king.’ The thief replied, ‘ Mind your 


The story 
of a thief. 


‘ « c«»tc« srmfff nlii 

fVfiiai «. r cm 
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own business, fool, if you show any undue en* 
thusiasm in tliis matter I shall make you suffer 
capital punishment at the hands of the king/ The 
ploughman, who was naturally very angry at the 
audacity of the thief ♦ caught hold of him with the 
stolen articles and brought him before the king to 
wl)om he related the whole story. When the king 
asked the thief what he had to say in reply, he 
answered, ‘ Great king. I saw that this man was 
sitting wi'h these articles in a juijgle : I told him 
t!K*t lie looked like a tliief an<l threatened to bring 
him before your majesty, if he would not return tlie 
articles to the owner. But the man abused me for 
saying so. Be pleased to judge this thief as he 
deserves.' The king asked if there v\as any eye- 
witness to substantiate the statement ol either ; but 
both of them declared that there was none. The 
king ordered his ofiicers to take away both of 
them, and, after tightly binding each to a corpse, to 
burn them at separate places- He desired, more- 
over, that his order should he quickly executed. 

«Tnsrf?r ^ ?T«srnr 

siMsrs r $51 

cpflttv utofTi fir^i 

^f%8T 1 c»r 

sT5iirfw 'Hitfir c«rf^nf CT 
asi7 »it?i ^ t 

C5iir ^$<1 » TsrW9 a^ '^fs»irTw '»T5n:» 
fif5i ^ fswfr *T?n 

'Bmc’5 wtfi aWtTW 
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After publicly passing this sentence, he brought the 
officers into his private chamber, and instructed 
them to keep a secret watch upon these men after 
they had been bound to the corpses as directed. 
They were instructed to listen to the conversation of 
the two and report it to him at once. The officers 
accordingly took |hc two men to the riv^er side> 
where they bound them to two different corpses* ; 
and on the pretext of going away to bring fuel for 
burning them, hid themselves close by, so that they 
could overhear without being seen. The two men 
thinking they were left to themselves, now felt sure 
that death was ine\ itable, upon which the ploughman 
said to the thief, Well, thief, you are a remarkably 
clever fellow, you have succeeded in bringing 
death and ruin upon me though I am innocent.* 
The thief said in reply, ' 1 begged you not to adopt 
the courst you took, saying that if you quarrelled 
with me \our life wouKl pay the forfeit. For my 
part, I am a thief, and death is the punishment 
that I deservr*. But you are going to Jose your life 

■"r ~ ■ 

fTwi ‘ fee? ?’ 

fe«w Hit I' 

«il79t cH »at 9 ^ "wat® 

f I HfV® Wl? t?TC® ftaiw Ht 99 I 

WtlH? frsrc® ♦feHH ‘if 

let? Hf?® 

fe^a r •*n:? 

C*I^ ^ ■rw? >lf?® 

vitfftr *HTfHc® 

^ 1[t 9lt9 fH-61 CBtlW 
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How 23 
fish dis- 
appeared. 


aut of sheer foolishness^/ The officers overheard the 
conversation* and at once reported to the K,mg 
who, on knowing the fads, inflicted a suitable 
punishment on the thief and duly rew^arded the 
ploughman/* 

II. *“ A husbandman went with his plough to 
the fields one day, and got 24 fish from a neighbour- 
ing canal. He <'am( back to his home and, after 
having made over the fish to his wife for cooking, 
returned to his duties. His wife prepared a curry 
with the iish and wanting to know tlie taste of her 
preparation took a sip from it. She found that 
it tasted well, and then she thought. ‘ But I don*t 
know how the fish tastes ; let me eat one.’ So she 
ate a fish, and then she thought ‘ But still 1 donot 


a '« C 5 T 9 '5^ •■nw 

cisTsnt^ cn fV*?Tsr vftrc*t 

C 15 W? ?!T*I I 

«T*I 

I” 

*1TW<1 ffrrs fw C¥R ^ c’lt^ 

l|X>tT Tfw 1f« «n1s«! ^*Tsr W 

f<nT ’»Trrfj» ^fft 

c»r >c^*n ^ ftxf5sn ¥ff n. a 

nr^ ffi wKn i 

CfR «l$11 CT cfm fW 
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know how that one on the would taste, and 
she ate the second fish also. In this manner she 
proceeded till she had finished all but one ; and 
when her husband came home, she presented him 
with a dish of rice and a single fish. The husband- 
man wondering said ‘ what is the matter? I got 24 
fish; what about th^ rest ?' His wife gave him the 
following account of the fish. 

“ You brought 24 fish. A kite fell upon them 
and took away eight : sixteen remained. 

1 took them to the tank for washing and eight 
swam away in tin* n atcr ; eight remained. 

I got two bundles of fuel in exchange of two 

fish. 


^|3?fV3 I 

'stfsnii c>i§l'e I 

t *fC9 ^99! ^t9T?r 

^r9% C»Tt ai^’TTtr 5T9fC9s ^f95r ‘CT 

■StS^nr ^ H fsf9J I 

f5C»r 5^ ’^^1, 

C919J I 

^1^1 u’r® B 
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A friend of 
Bengali 
writers. 


** Your good neiohbours ought to hrive a share, 

1 presented them with six ; and tl»en only two 
remained. 

“ I ate one In see how it tastes; there* remained 
only one. 

“ Look for that on the dish. 

“ If you are a true man eat tlie hont* and keep 
the flesh (for me). 

“ f^ecause you have got such a as myself, 

you are furnished with a true account. 

1 he above* two extracts illustrate tht* easy and 
simple styh* which is to he huind in some of the 
text books compiled for the collegt* of Fort William 
in which Dr. ('arey taught the Hr*i galee. Hindus- 
thgni, and .Maharathi languages. He not onlv 
contributed verv conside*rahly himself to IVngali 
prose literature, but always befriended those who 
look good vermu ular work in hand. For instance 
we find that I hakur's Bengali and Knglish Diction- 

sifflSi H 

I 

5Tf«nii I 

c*ii I 

•sw amgiM c<ri i 
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ary, an admirable work of scholarship, was com- 
piled for the Fort William College in 1805 at ^he 
suggestion of Dr. Carey. He employed Rama Rama 
Vasu and Rajiva Lochana to write Praiapaditya 
Charita and Kri§ha Chandra Charita respectively, 
the former of which appeared in 1801, and the 
latter in 1805. 

Thus lived Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1793 
when he first landed her*- till his death in 1834, — 
OM(‘ of those lare spiiits ho, « ro sing me l.»ariier> 
of their national prejudice^, by dint of that all- 
embracing brotherhood whicli every true Christian 
should feel for all men, worked without a thought 
of reward or personal aggrandisement. He and 
his colleague Mr. J. Marshman had nothing to 
bequeath to their children at death, but enough as 
heritag<t to tin* suffering race whose cause they 
espoured, n »t under obligation or extraneous 
mandate, but according to the dictates of their own 
consciences through which their God spoke to them. 
.\mongst his oti er colleagues the name of Yates. 
W. Marton (of whom the Rev. J. Long says ‘ He 
is one of the ablest Bengali scholars ever produced 
in the couiilryM, and ihe Rev. J. P. arson deserve a 
special mention as having greatly furlhrred the 
cause of our prose literature. 


(c) Bengali works written by Europeans- 

The works written in the vernacular language 
about this time by European writers cover a vast 
field. We cannot name all of them. We confine 
ourselves to the following list of works, and our 
list even here is not exhaustive as we have not 


His 

colleai^ues. 
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included those that deal with Christianity. There is 
a great literature of translations of the Bible and 
treatises on Christianity which we cannot undertake 
to dwell upon at present. I'he list below is mainly 
based on the catalogue on vernacular works com- 
piled by the Rev. J. Long iti 1855. Most of these 
works were no doubt written for educational 
purposes. 


Arithmetic. 

1. Smith’s zemindary papers, printetl at the 
^ri Ramapore press in 1817. 

2. Mr. May’s Arithmetical Table st lecled from 
those employtMl in the native scfiools. It was 
published in 1817 and called May-(janita. 

j. Harley’s Arithinetit' — (iahilShka. hirst luli- 
tion appeared from Chinsura in i8i(>. 


Dictionary. 

1. Bengali Dictionary by Forster, — a Civilian 
and Sanskrit Scholar. It contains iSooo words. 
I^ublished in 1719 in two volumes. Brice Ks. 60. 

2. Miller’s Bengali Dictionary, publislu^d in 
i8or. Price Rs. 32. 

3. Haugliton's (ilossary, puldished in 1825 

4. Haughton’s I 5 engali-to-Ringlish Dictionary, 
published at the expense of the (/ourt of Directors 
in 1833. It contains 40,000 words. F’rict! Rs. 80. 

5. Marshman’s Bengali Dictionary. Published 
in 1827, — 25000 words. 
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6. Marshman's Bengali and English Dictionary, 
published in 1829. Price Rs. 10. 

7. Rev. J. Pearson’s School Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1829 

8. Morton’s Dictionary. 600 pages, Quarto 
size. Published in 1828. Price Rs. 6. 

9. Mendie's Abridgment of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary (Bengali and English). First Edition appeared 
in 1S22. 

10. Rozario s Dictionary — 1837. Price Rs 6. 


Ethics and moral tales. 

1. Dr. Gilchrist’s Bengali translation of JEsop'^s 
F'ables — in 1803. 

2. Upadc^akatha or moral tales by Stewart — 
in 1820. 

Satguha O Viryya (95 anecdotes illustrating 
virtue and v'alourj. i^nce Re. 1-8 compiled by 
a Qri Ramapore Missionarv in 1829, 

4. ."Esop’s Fables translated by Marshman. 

5. Hitopade^a by Yates. Published in 1841. 

6. Psrasika Itihasa by Kneane. 


Geography. 

1. Bhugola Evam Jyotifa (dialogues on Geo- 
graphy and Astronomy) by Pearson. Published in 
1824. 

2. A Map of the world in Bengali by G. 
Herklotts (1825). 

3. J Sutherland’s Geography of India. 
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4. Pearce's Bhugola V^rittanta , Geography, — 
in 1818. 

5. Sandy's General Geography in Bengali — 
in 1842. 


Grammar. 

1. Halhed's Bengali Grammar — in 1778. 

2. Carey*s Grammar — in iSoi. 

3. Murray's English Grammar translated into 
Bengali by Rev. J. F’earson — in 1820. 

4. Sir C. Haughton’s (Grammar. Price Rs. 15. 
Published in 1S2 i . 

5. J. Robinson’s Bengali (irammar la transla- 
tion of Carey's Anglo-Bengali Grammar). Pages 
I 09. 

6. Keat’s Bengali (irammar (Ket-Vyakaraha). 
Published in 1820. Pages 59. Price 2 as. From 
1820-1854 upwards of 15,000 copies were sold. 

7. Wenger’s Bengali Grammar. Pages 15b 
Price Re. 1-4 as. 


History and Biography. 

1. (ioldsmith’s History of England translated 
into Bengali by helix Carey in 1819. Pages 412. 

2. Captain Stewart's Moral tales of History 
with selections of historical subjects such as — 
glimpses of the early days of England, with moral 
instruction, historical anecdotes — illustrative of 
friendship, industry, justice, pride, anger ; the arrival 
of the English in India, the Rules of the per- 
manent settlement. 
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3. Itih&sa Samuchaya or Epitome of ancient 
history by Pearson. Pages 364. Price Re. i. 
This book gives an account of the history of 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Medea, Peisia, Greece 
and Rome. 

4. PrSchina Itibasa by Pearson. Published in 
1830. Page.s 623 compiled from Rollin and 
Anquetel ; it gives brief account of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Grecians, Romans, treating of manners, customs, 
buildings, natural productions, laws, Government 
and history of those States. 

5. Vanga D'-ya Puravritta translated from 
Marshman’s History by Wenger. Pages 284. 

6. Dharma Fustaka Vrittanta by Mrs. Hieberlin. 
Published in 1846. Pages 252 witli 27 woodcuts. 

7. Kala Kiamika Itihasa b}’ G. Pearce, pub- 
lished in 1830, Pages 89 with 10 wood cuts. 

8. Daniel Chanla by Morton. Pages 345 ; 
— ill 1836. 

9. Puravriua Samk§epa by J. Marshman ; — 
1833. Pages 515. Price R:>. 3. 

10. Bharata \ arsiya Itihasa by J. Marsliinan. 
'bwo Volumes, 1831. Price Rs. 8. 

11. Tucker's History of the Jews translated 

into Bengali by J. Kcmpbell. Pages 257. 1845. 

12. Mahammad Jivana Charita by Rev. J. Long. 
Pages 121. Founded exclusively on Arabic autho- 
rities as given in the works of Sprenger, Weile, and 
Caussin de Percival — treats of Geography, Natural 
History and religious stale of Arabia previous to 
Mahammad's time, Mahaminad's youthful days, his 
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trading, when 40 years old he announces a new 
faith, opposition of his relatives, becomes a warrior, 
his polygamy, messages to foreign rulers, regula- 
tions for his followers : death in the midst of his 
plans. “The second part now in the press will take 
in the spread of Moslemism, the Koran, Moslemism 
as at present, the festivals and sects of the Maho- 
medans/’ 


Medicine. 

1. Carey’s Bengali Anatomy (Hadavali Vidya) 
Pages 638. Price Rs. 6. Published from the 
Qrl Ramapore press in 1820- Designed in 1818 to 
form the first part of a Bengali h^ncyclop.edea, to 
consist chiefly of translation of ‘esteemed compen- 
diums of Europtfan art and science/ 

2. Bachelor’s Medical Guidf". Pages 358. Price 
Re. I. 


Mensuration. 

I. Robinson’s Bengali Mensuration (Bhumi 
Parimaha) 1850. The author was an Inspector of 
Government Schools in Assam and the neighbour- 
ing districts. I his work gives the elements of land- 
surveying and rules for finding the areas of 16 
plain figures, it’ contains 10 problems — to find the 
area of a square, of a rectangular parallelogram : 
an oblique-angled parallelogram, a trapezium, a 
circle, ellipse, two sides of right-angled triangle, 
a triangle, a right-angled triangle/ 
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Readers* 

1. Yule^s Spelling book — Qigu Vodliodaya. A 
‘ spelling book with , short sentences and verses for 

reading. 

2. Haughton’s Selections, containing 10 stories 
from the Tota Itiliasa, 4 from the Vatri^Ta Sirhha* 
Sana and 4 from the Purii?a Parik?^. F^ublished 
in i822. Price Rs. 10. 

3. K^etra Bhsgana Vivarana or Agri«horticul- 
tural Transact ions* by J. Marshman, pages 730. 
Published in 1^31 in two volumes. 

4.. ^i^u ^iksA or Object Lessons — by J. Weit- 
brecht* in 1852. 

5. Praynavali— by J Long. This book contains 
questions on the anitnai, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, taken from objects in tliis country — de- 
signed call forth the curiosity of the young 
people, anc^ show them the wonders existing in 
common objects around them. 

Natural Philosophy. 

1. Padartha Vidya Sara or Natural Philosophy 
and History by Yates, compiled from Martinet's 
Catechism of nature, William's Pn'ceptor’s Assist- 
ance and Bayley's Useful Knowledge, designed as 
an easy entrance to the path of science — treats 
of the properties of matter — the firmament and 
heavenly bodies, air, wind, vapour, rain, earth, 
man, animals, birds^ fishes, insects, worms, plants, 
flowers, grass, grain, minerals and miscellaneous 
productions. Published in 1825. 

2. Yate’s Padartha Vidya — 1824. Pages 91. 


no. 
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3. Kimiya Vidya Sfira or Chemistry by Mack, 
pages 337 — price Rs. 2-8 as, — treats of Chemical 
forces, Caloric, Light, Electricity, Chemical sub- 
stances, Oxygen, Chloride, Bromine, Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Carbon, Boron, 
Selenium, the steam engine. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. Rev. J. Pearson’s Patha9ald Vivarfina — 
translation of the more important part of Dr- 
Bell’s instruction for modelling and conducting 
schools. Published from Chinsura in 1819. 

2. Patra Kauinudi, composed by the Rev. 
J. Pearson, contains 286 letters on familiar sub- 
jects, commercial and familiar correspondence, 
forms of leases, zomindary accounts and other 
forms in common use. First edition 18 ig, sixth 
edition 1852 ; 8,500 copies sold within this period. 

3. Pathavali by the Rev. J. Long — extracts 
chiefly from native w'orks, on the life of a shepherd 
astronomer, Punjab salt mines, silk worms, Moslem 
saints, frog in a tone, printing the wonderful veil, 
the transparent watch, the lowc’-r of Pandua, gh&ta- 
murders, steam engines, women devoted to Christ, 
a wonderful spring, the gold and silver of Scrip- 
ture, balloons, Rama Mohana Ray, productions of 
India-lin, lead and copper of Scripture, human 
body, Siamese twins, breathing, sagacity of 
elephants, etc. 

4. Samvada Sara or selections from the native 
press by Rev. J. Long, 1853 ; pages 198- Price 6 as. 

5. Yates’ Prose selections, voL I, 1847, pages 
428. Price Rs. 5. 
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6. Prose selections from Bengali literature by 
Yates, voL II, Octavo she, pages 407; gives 18 
tales of a parrot, 9 letters from the Lipimala, 14 
stories from Vatri^a Sixhhasana, notices of Indian 
kings from the Rajdvalf, the History of Raja 
Kri^na Chandra Ray of Krishnagar, 16 moral tales 
from the Puru^a P.-uik^a, 5 chapters of the Hito- 
pade^'a, 9 moral essays from the Jnana Chandrika 
and g from the JnanSrhava, 4th chapter of Pravodha 
Chandrika, chapters against idolatry from theTatta 
Praka^a, History of Nala from the Mahabharata, 
specimens of Rama Mohona Kay's hymns, selec- 
tions from two native newspapers. 

‘7. V^akyavali ;,Idiomatical exercises, by J. Pear- 
son, page.s 294, Price Re. i. A phrase-book with 
examples of words alphabetically arranged ; very 
useful for either natives wishing to learn colloquial 
English idioms or Europeans wishing to know 
Bengali dialogues." Forms of letters and notes ; 
appeared in 1819. 

8. Sara Sarngraha by Yates, 1845. 

We have quite a large number of Law books 
translated into Bengali by European writers. 
Forster's translation of the Regulations of 1793, a 
work about 400 pages, — is a curiosity both as to style 
and typography. We have besides the Regulations 
of 1802 — 1809, pages 504, translated by Turnbull 
and Sutherland. Ditto i8f6 — 1821 by Wynch; the 
Navavidhana or abstract of miscellaneous Regula- 
tions of 1793 — 1824; Dewani Ain Sara and Rja 
Samparkiya Ain (in two volumes) by Marshman, 
any many other works of this nature. 
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9. In 1818 a Bengali Kncyclopa?dea was com- 
menced at^rl Raniapore, but only one part, Carey’s 
Anatomy, was completed. In 1828 the society for 
translating European sciences with H, Wilson as 
president started the Vijiiana Sevadhi, a serial on 
the plan of the Library of useful knowledge. It 
reached 15 numbers embracing Indian Geography, 
Hydrostatics, Mechanics, Optics, Pneumatics and 
Brougham’s discourse on the advantage of Science. 

10. Virgil’s /Eneid. First book translated into 
Bengali by J. Serjeant, a Civilian and a student of 
Fort William College* pages 65 ; it came out in 1805. 

11. Shakespeare’s Tempest, translated into 
Bengali by Monckton, a student of the Fort Wil- 
liam College. 

12. First Pari, Robinson Cruste. Pages 261. 
Translated into plain Bengali by the Rev. J. Robin- 
son, illustrated by 18 wood-cuts. A second edition 
was published in 1855. 

13. Pilgrim’s Progress, translated into Bengali 
in two volumes by Felix Carey. 

14. Gladwin’s Pleasant stories, translated into 
Bengali, by George Gallowway in 1840. 

15. Mylius’ School Dictionary, translated by 
J. Lavandier. 

x6. History of a lion. 

1 7. Life of Fatik Chfind by the Rev. J. Lawson. 

18. Madhu’s conversation, — by the Rev. W. 
Morton. 

19. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, trans- 
lated by Dr. Roer. 
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20. Memoir of PiUnivar Singh by the Rev. 
W. Ward. 


** 0 n the 31st of May, 1818, the firs! newspaper 
ever printed in any oriental languap% was issued 
from the ^rl Karnapore Pre^s ; it was called the 
SamacharaDarpafta or the ‘Mirror of News/ It was 
started jointly by Dr Marshnian ana Dr. Ward. 

In February, 1818, Dr. Marshman published 
the Dikdargana, a monthly journal, in which amongst 
other subjects, there was given an account of the 
life of Raja Krisfia Chandra of Nadia. 

The Satya FVadipa by Mr. Townsend,— started 
in 1850, was a most useful paper ; it gave a precis 
of hews, correspondence, wood-cuts with descrip- 
tions of objects in art and nature. 


Ni»W6« 
papers and 
Magazines* 


The ajbov(' list shows that Kuropean writers, Yhe 
chiefly missionaries, were the pioneers in all depart- 
ments of vernacular-writing which grew into favour European 
with the awakening of Hindu intelligence under 
British rule. Every subject, from the principles of 
Arithmetic, Botany, Astronomy, Anatomy, Chemis- 
try down to Law, is comprised in this list. The 
extraordinary energy displayed by foreign writers 
in mastering the idioms and technicalities of our 
language, and dealing with such widely divergent 
subjects, is a sure proof of the earnestness of their 
philanthropic mission. The writer of the present 
treatise can hardly refrain from giving expression 
to his gratitude, while reviewing these works, for 
the impetus given by them to the native mind in 
acquiring the knowledge so essential for the needs 
of modern civilisation. They laid the foundations 
upon which the vast fabric of our present-day- 
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literature is based — a literature which though neces- 
sarily lacking in originality, chiefly consisting as it 
does of translations and compilations, promises to 
rise to universal esteem under favourable circums- 
tances, when it shall have passed its noviciate in 
acquiring all that it can assimilate from the vast 
resources of occidental learning. 


(d) A new ideal In the country. 

In the chapter on the I'auranic Renaissance, we 
noticed how mythological stories, fraught with a 
spirit of noble martyrdom and sacrifice, had eleva- 
ted the minds of the people, and helped in spiritua- 
lising them. The Pauranic revivalists had held 
the earliest torch to enlighten our masses after 
Buddhism had declined in the country. The efforts 
of the missionaries and European scholars in 
giving culture through the medium of Bengali, now 
again after a lapse of nearly 700 years, served to 
awaken the Bengali mind to the consciousness of 
new ideas, the ideal of western civilisation. 

It was as if the home-stayers of Bengal had 
suddenly left the precints of home and launched 
out into the wide world. Hitherto the highest and 
noblest ideas that had inspired the Hindu mind in 
Bengal had drawn their impetus from home, and 
from domestic life. Obedience to parents, loyalty 
to the husband, devotion to brothers and sacrifices 
to be undergone for guests, servants and relations, 
had alt been elevated into the highest virtues, and 
the Puranas had supplied inexhaustible exampleS| 
illustrating each of these qualities. Rama who left 
the throne and became an ascetic, and Vi^ma, who 
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took the VOW of celibacy, foregoing bis rightful 
claims to the throne of Indraprastha, typify the 
highest example of filial obedience. Sita, Savitrl, 
Damayanti, pakuntala, Behula in the past and 
hundreds of those in the later age who courted 
death on the funeral pyre of their husbands, showed 
that the ideal of nuptial duties in this land was 
capable of raising women to the highest martyrdom. 
Hanumfina typifies devotion to a master, and 
Ekalavya to the religious preceptor. The home 
was the great sanctuary where sacrifices and 
martyrdoms were to be undergone for the sake 
of those sacred tie' which bind one to it ; and this 
would, according to the notion of the Hindus, 
infalliably lead him to a realisation of the supreme 
duty vv'hich a man owes to God, — culminating in a 
glorious renunciation of home for the good of the 
soul and ol the world. Indeed, in a place where 
a joint and undivided family system required a man 
to live and eat together with all his near kinsmen, 
it would be impossible to live in harmony without 
elevating the domestic duties into the highest 
virtues. Hence no other nation has ever given so 
high a value to domestic duties, identifying them 
so closely with the spiritual. 

The literature of a race inspired with such ideas 
has a unique value. Its scope may be compara- 
tively small, but within its own narrow limits, it is 
deeper and purer than one could expect from a 
literature covering a wider range. The Bengali 
literature of the past had been reserved for the 
Bengalis alone ; a fact which gives it an original 
character, displaying the subtle turns of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual qualities of the race ; and one. 
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who may feel interested in studying our national 
ideas and aspirations, would do well to read this 
ancient literature, which, for a century after the 
English conquest, lay neglected and uncared for,~ 
consigned to the care of the Ratatalfi publishing 
agencies of Calcutta. 

From the home to the world — it was a descent 
from the Himalayas to the plains, — from the lofty 
spiritual idea permeating the Hindu home, — the 
visions of beatitude which it was the dream of 
every great Hindu to attain, — to the matter-of- 
fact world and to an observation of things that are 
taking shape and changing all arround ; — from the 
great examples of F^hi^ma and [<Ama — cherished 
in the heart of every Hindu — the loftiest like the 
loftiest peak of the Himalayas, — to the stori<*s of 
Duval’s assiduity in U*arning, and Sir Philiph Syd- 
ney's offering his cup of water to the dying soldier ; 
— from th<f pursuit and acquisition of Yoga to the 
knowledge of a Geographical catechism.— to be 
able to point out F^opocatejK^tl on a map of the 
globe, — from th(‘ celestial songs of Radha and 
Kri^fia, which while gratifying all our yearnings 
for the loftiest of human love, have kept a door con- 
stantly open heaven-wards, — to the stories of Paul 
and Virginia or of .dCneas and Dido : the descent is 
as great as one from the Himalayas to the plains. 
But a race of people confined within the 
narrow grooves of their own thoughts were dragg* 
ed out to observe the wonders of the world, of 
which they had hitherto known nothing, nor cared 
to know, — nipping in the bud all curiosity about 
the material world by fabrication of monstrous 
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stories to explain the, origin of things. To ex- 
plain earthquakes, they had fabricated the story of 
Vasuki, the great serpent who upholds the earth, 
as shaking his hydra-heads a little. To explain 
the origin of the universe they had invented the 
story of the golden egg that burst ; with regard to 
the sea their idea was, that there \ver<* seven seas 
— one* of curd, oru* )f wine, one of salt, one of 
milk, and so forth ; and as to the earth, that it 
consisteel of seven islands and had a triangular 
shape. I do not mean to say that the race, who 
first formulated the principles of .Arithmetic, 
Trigoi^ometry, (jeometry and Astronomy, and from 
whom the world learned these sciences, was so 
stupid as not to know the simple truths of Physical 
Geography ; a Bhaakaracharyya or a V'arahamihira 
certainly knew them, and many things more, in 
advance of their age. But after the revival of 
Hinduism the j^pirit of inquiry had been directed 
from the matc»'ial to the metaphysical world ; the 
mass<’S carecl not to know the fads or the laws of 
the c^xternal world, and were content with fables 
■*ogarding them, because the temporal had no 
longer any attraction for them. They took the 
same interest in the outer world as a globe-trotter 
takes in what he sees. Their knowledge of their 
surroundings was as superficial and as full of 
mistakes as that of one who merely passes through a 
coinitry, thinking that this is not his true home. 
The Hindus showed the subtlest knowledge vvdth 
regard to that world which they considered to 
be the only real one, and their Metaphysics is a 
mixture of the simple and the complex, in various 
grades of spiritual thoughts, springing from those 
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of home life — reaching the loftiest range in the 
conception of the Nirguna. 

Nothing strikes a man so greatly as his contact 
with a person who possesses qualities other than 
his own, and the Bengalis are a race who owing 
to their keen intellectual powers can at once enter 
upon a new field, as soon as it is presented to 
them. European hand-books and manuals took 
them by surprise. They disclosed a world to them 
of which they knew nothing. They saw in the civili- 
sation of Europe a success and acquisition of power 
which struck them with wonder and they became 
willing disciples of the new teachers. In the pas- 
sionate sincerity of our race to acquire new know- 
ledge, they forgot their hom(\ their literature, their 
wonderful success in metaphysical learning, and 
their great spirituality, and fell that they were 
dwarfed in the presence of that great materialistic 
civilisation which, armed with thunder and lightning 
and with the tremendous power of steam, stood 
knocking at their door — demanding audience. 

Young Bengal, as the new generation of the 
Bengalis were then called, became thoroughly 
anglicised in Sj)irit. They exulted in Shakespeare 
dramas and Milton's poetry: they read Schil- 
ler's Robbers and Gpethes Faust; they could 
name all the English dramatists of the Elezabethan 
age — Marlow% Philip Massinger, Ford, John Webs- 
ter, Ben Johnson and Shirley and reproduefe from 
memory lines from still earlier dramatists and from 
Holin.shed's chronicles which Shakespeare had im- 
proved on, in many a noble line. They grew mad 
after Shelley's Epipsychidion, Keat*$ Hyperion and 
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even after Chatterton’s Death of Charles Bodwin. 

Poor Chandi Das, poor Vidyapati and Kavi Kan- 
kaha ! the tears of your departed spirit fell on the 
big towns of Bengal which lay under the charm of 
European influence, — mixed with nocturnal dews 
and unheeded by Young Bengal, who despised 
their own country fmm tiie bottom of their hearts 
and yet posed as representatives of the people 
in public meetings ! 

The Colies:e of Fort William. 

The College of Fort William established by 
Lord Wellesley in iSoo was an institution, whi.h 
having directly in view the imparting of knowledge 
of different languages and other subjects to the 
European candidates for the Civil Service, proved to 
be a bond of sympathy and good will between the 
rulers and the ruled. The test of proficiency was 
high and severe. It was laid down that “ Before 
any Civilian could obtain a degree, he was required 
to derniUistrate *is knowledge of the native lan- 
guages by holding in regard to the service in Ben- 
gal, four disputations in the Persian or Bengali lan- 
guage before all Calcutta in an august assembly 
comprised of the natives of rank and learning, 

RajSs, Foreign Ministers, Pundits and Munsies.” the versa* 
It was further ordained that “ no promotion was to senUal for 
be given in the public service throughout India in Rulers, 
any branch of the service held by Civilians except 
through the channel of the College.^’ 

This College was a place where the European 
candidates !for the Civil Service, European profes- 
sors and some of the best Indian intellects met on 
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terms of intimacy. It wa.s not a meeting between 
officers and their subordinates which necessarily 
becomes formal for the discharge of official func- 
tions, buL of those who made it a great point of 
their earnest endeavours to understand one another 
mutually. The study of the oriental languages, 
a high standard of proficiency in which was made 
compulsory, enabled the Civilians to comprehend 
the inner feelings and ideals of the vast population 
whom they were called upon to rule. The College 
of Fort William produced the most salutary results, 
creating a sympathetic attitude in European minds 
towards the native community, and both sections 
derived great profit from an interchange of thoughts. 
In the case of our countrymen, this result was 
manifest in the adoption of European manners and 
in the preference given to the civilisation of the 
west, and in the case of the European Civil 
servants, in their sympathetic attitude towards the 
people of this country, and in the hearty interest 
taken in all the movements of reform calculated to 
improve the condition of the latter. 

“ The range of studies marked out for the 
students in the College was very extensive. It 
embraced the modern languages of Europe, the 
Greek, Latin and English Classics ; Geography and 
Mathematics ; general History, Botany, Cheitiistry 
and Astronomy ; Ethics and Jurisprudence, the 
laws of nations — of England, and in reference to 
Indian studies the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit Hin- 
dustani, Bengali, Telegu, Mahratta, Tamil and 
Canarese languages and the history of the anti- 
quities of Hindustan and the Decan The 
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college was considered one of the most important 
departments of the State, and the Senior members 
of the Government were required in virtue of their 
office, to take a share in its management. Lord 
Wellesley proposed to erect a spacious and magni- 
ficent edifice for the institution in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta at Garden Reach, suit- 
able for the accommodation of all professors and 
500 students with a public hall, library, chapel and 
other requisite apartments.’' 

Such was the gr^nd institution which, Lord 
Wellesley projected to qualify the public function- 
aries for their offif'ial duties. It was the noblest 
and most comprehensive plan of usefulness which 
had been devised since the Factory ha<l grown 
into an P3mpire.” 

“ '1 he incitements to exertion in the College of 
Fort 'Villiani were of the highest and most effective 
nature and its morah economical and religious 
discipline such as was admirably calculated to 
promete all that was virtuous and useful in civil 
society.* 

“ Several of those who attained the highest 
posts in the empire, and many, who, if they did not 
reach such a proud eminence yet departed with the 
esteem of the high, and confidence of the lowlv, 
laid the foundation of future success within the 
precincts of the College. The Avell-known names of 
Macnaghton. Bayley, Jenkins, Haughton. Prinsep 
and otliers, are sufficient to prove the justness of 
this observation.'’t 

* Memoir.^ of Dr. Buchanan Vol. I, Page 208. 
t Calcutta Review, Vol, V, 
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(b) The Pundits of the Cotlefe. 

The movement for undertaking Uterary and 
scientific works in Bengali prose, mainly initiated 
by the Europeans, served to evoke the zeal of the 
enlightened native community who pursued it with 
great vigour and activity. Some of the best prose 
works, on the lines indicated in the vernacular 
writings of Europeans, were com^filed by the 
Pundits of the Fort William College, where Dr. 
Carey, as a professor of the vernacular languages, 
wielded a great influence, and was ever ready to 
render all possible help to all undertakings to 
promote the cause of vernacular literature. The 
works written by Bengali authors in this period 
mainly follow Eurbpean models in style, and the 
best of them, making all possible allowances, scarce- 
ly possess the worth of second class literary pro- 
ductions, whereas most of the others, while embody- 
ing rudimentary information in all departments of 
useful knowledge, are mere translations of European 
works — mostly school-books. 

The Pundits of the Fort William College, as I 
have said, wrote many Bengali prose works about 
this time which enjoyed great popularity not only 
with the native community but with the Europeans, 
specially the candidates for Civil Service Examina- 
tion who had to read them as text-books in that 
College. 

“At the head of the establishment of Punjdits,” 
^7aya (at the Fort William College) writes J. C. Marshman 
in his history of ^ri Kamapur Mission, stood 
* Mrityunjaya. who although a native of Orissa,^ 

Mritytinjaya TarkAlankara was born in 1762 A, D. at 
Midnapur, 
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usually rifgarded as the Bceotia of the country, was 
a colossus of literature. He bore a strong resem- 
blance to our great lexicographer not only by his 
stupendous acquirements and the soundness of his 
critical judgments but also in his re ugh features 
and unweildy figure. His knowledge of the Sanskrit 
classics was unrivalled, and his Bengali composition 
has never been surpassed for ease, simplicity and 
vigour. Mr. Carey sat under his instruction two 
or three hours daily while in Calcutta, and the effect 
of this intercourse was speedily visible in the 
superior accuracy and purity of his translations. 
In the English preface to the Probhoda Chandrika, 
Marshman says of Mrityunjaya as one of the most 
profound scholars of the age.'’ 

Of the Jiengali works written by Mrityunjaya. 
his Prahodha Chandrika is a monument of learn- 
ing ; it contains dissertations on Hindu Astronomy, 
Rhetoric, Lau , Logic, Philosophy and other branch- 
es of Jearning of wliich the author was a perfect 
master. He ma’ es a curious hotch-potch of the 
whole by combining the serious with the comic. 
The metaphysical subjects are huddled up with 
colloquies of artizans and rustics, and the whole 
is treated withoiu much care for arrangement or 
system. The book was written in 1813. An 
edition of it appeared in 1833 after the author’s 
death. Marshman further says in the preface, 
the book is written in the purest Bengali of which 
indeed it may be considered one of the most 

beautiful specimens Any person who can 

comprehend the present work and enter into the 
spirit of its beauties may justly consider himself 
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master of the language.” Mrityunjaya Tarkiianktra 
wrote Rajavali in 1808. It traces the history of 
India from the earliest time down to Timur. Mr. 
Ward in his work on the Hindus bestows a high 
encomium upon this book. It contains some of the 
traditions about ancient Hinrlu kings which may be 
of much help to the students of Indian history in 
substantiating thereby some of the informations 
derived from copper-plate inscriptions and other 
historical sources. The book is written in a simple 
style, though some of the expressions used by the 
learned author appear quaint to us, owing to lapse of 
years. Mrityunjaya's third work Vatrica-sinhasana 
is a collection of tales illustrative of Vikramaditya’s 
romantic self-denial and liberaiily to a beggar, to a 
Brahmin, to a scholar, to the poor, to a pundit and 
to an enemv. 

Though the Pundit lived in close touch with 
his distinguished European students, and was high- 
ly admired by them for his learning and character, 
he was an orthodox Hindu all his life. His pamphlet 
called a defence of idolatry ” shows the swee|) of 
his scholarly arguments and the sincerity of his con- 
viction 11 i defending the creed of his forefatliers. 
Mrityunjaya translated the Sanskrit work Hitopa- 
de^a into Bengali. The hook appeared in i8oi. 

It treats of friendship, discord, war and peace 
in 42 fables, in which after the manner of yEsop, 
animals are introduced to teach Ethics. The 
original, like Telemachus. was written for the ethi- 
cal instruction of a king’s .son at Palibothera.” 

Mrityunjaya also translated from Sanskrit a 
treatise on the Hindu law of inheritance. 
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Next to Mrityunjaya, we find FUma RftmaVasu 

a Kayastha held in hij(h esteem by the Europeans at 
Fort William College, for his great learning in 
different oriental languages. Says Dr. Carey about 
him “ a more devout scholar than him I did never 
see.” Rama Rama Vasu was born toA-ards the 
end of the i8th century at Chinsura. He got his 
early education in a pathacala at the village of 
Nimta, a place in ’1 wenty-four Parganas already 
noted as the birth-place of the old poet Krisna 
Ra rna. “ Rfima Basu '' writes Dr. Carey “before 
his i6tli year became a perfect master of Persian 
and Arabic. His knowlediJ^e of Sanskrit was not 

less worthy of note... He was of a pt^culiar 

turn of mind. Though amiable in manners and 
honest in dealings he was a rude and unkind Hindu 
if any body did him wrong.’* RSma \‘asu was ap- 
pointed as a Pundit in the Fort \^’'ilIiam College in 
iSoo, but owing to ditTcrenee of opinion, resigned 
his post shortly afti r. 

Rlima V'asu’s Prafapadifya Chari fa published 
in i8oi at ^ri Ra npur was one of the first works 
written in modern prose. Its style, a kind of 
Mo.snic, half Persian half Bengali, indicates the 
pernicious influence which the Mahoinedans had 
exercised over the Sanskrit.deriv(‘(l languages.*’ * 
We find the following account of the book in the 
de.scriptive catalogue of books by the Rev. J, Long. 

** The first prose work and the first historical one 
that appeared was the life of Pratfipaditya, the last 
king of the Sflgara island by Rama Vasu, (page 
156).” The Rev. J. Long also condemns this style 

* Calcutta Review 1850. . 
f la 
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of the book as corrupted by an admixture of Per- 
sian, but this estimate, I must say, is not just, for 
in tlie descriptions of wars and court-affairs the 
language could not in those days avoid a mixture 
of Persian in which all court affairs were managed 
even in the States under the control of Hindu 
Rajas. The great Sanskrit scholar and poet 
Rharata Chandra himself, who introduced some of 
the choicest Sanskrit metres in Rcuigali, could not 
describe war or court sc(‘nes without having rv- 
course' to Persian words. In describing domestic^ 
or religious matters Kama \'asu generally avoided 
Persian and Arabic words. His style is quaint and 
affected; at any rate as one of the earliest sj)eci- 
mens of modern Rengali pros(‘ wt' may often ex- 
cuse his faults, and be prepared to admit that he 
u rote a connected story in an interesting and lively 
manner. Fhe other works by Rama \'asu w('rc: hi.^ 
(i) Lipimala^ or a guide to lettt'r- writing contain- 
ing a number of models for letters. This treats 
also of business, religion, and Arithmt*tic, — print- 
ed at the ^ri Rfimapur Press in 1802. 2) Atiack 

on Brahmins, Rgma Vasu was a friend of Raja 
Rama Mohana Roy who had kindly revised the Ms. 
of Pratapaditya Charita before it was published. 
From some of his writings it appears that ho 
favoured the views of his enlightened friend. 

f wo other works written by Pundits of the 
charana William College respectively are ]) Tot a 

^L^hana Itihasa by Chandi Charan Munsi whic h appeared 
in 1826, (2) Krisna Chandra Charita by Rajiva 
Lochana Mukhopadhaya, which came out in 1805, 

I he style of both these works is elegant. We 
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<|uote an extract from Rajiva Lochana s Kri^na 
Chandra Charita. Rftjs Kri^Aa Chandra of Nava- 
dvipa, an account of whom we gave in a foregoing 
chapter, is the subject of this memoir. The Raja, 
called by the Rev. J. Long ‘ The Augustas of the 
h"ast ' was a great friend of the English, and had 
been chiefly instrumental in persuading Mirzafar 
and other leading men of Bengal to form a secret 
alliance with them on the eve of the memorable 
battle of Plassey. The extract refers to the defeat 
of Sirajuddaulla, his destitution and miserable end. 

*“The English next came to the field of l^lassey 
and began to fight. The soldiers of the Nawab 
saw that their groat generals were fighting in a 
half-hearted manner and that the volley of fire 
opened on iliem by the I'.nglish was killing hun- 
dreds of them. In deep dismay many died fight- 
ing desperately. Mohana Das, a general of the 
Nawab saw that the lighting was not conducted as 
it should be, and informed the Nawab that some of 
his generals had conspired against him and were 
trying I > bring i . in upon him. The Nawab wonder- 
ingly asked how that couu? be ? Mohana Das 
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submitted that the Comrnander-in-Chicf Mirzdfar 
Khdn had made a secret league with the English and 
was not fighting. Mohana Dfts wanted an army lo 
lead to the field to destroy them and w^arned the 
Nawftb against placing confidence on any one at 
such a critical hour. He advised his master besides 
to keep a close watch, and guard the eastern gate 
with the remaining arm\ . 'Hie Nawab was alarm- 
ed at this information, and placed Mohana Das at 
the head of 25,000 soldiers, and gave him every en- 
couragement to light at Plassey. Mohana Ufis 
began to fight with remarkable zeal, which alarmed 
the English ; Mirzafar saw that matters would not 
stand well for him, if Mohana DSs should gain the 
victory over the English, and the present \auab 

?«( ’pftesew ^urir^ bRi 

fifsl wfhr ’TT’fTCH •fiim ■siifjj ^ ^ I wfsr 
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continue to reign, the lives of all of them would be 
forfeited. So it appeared to him of vital import- 
ance to check Mohana Dfts. Apprehending dire 
disaster, Mirzfifar sent a messenger who declared 
liimself as bearing a message from the Naw^b to 
Mohana Das. He said that it was tlie order of the 
Navvab that the general should at once appear 
before him. Mohana Das said that it was not pos- 
sible for him at that stage of the tight to leave the 
battle-field. The carrier of the false message said, 

“ How is it that you do not obey the \aw5b 
Mohana Das now felt sure that it was all a trick. 
Why should the Nawab call him at such an hour? 
So he at once beheaded the man and resumed the 
light.. MirzSfar was terror-struck ; he thought all 
hope w«>uld be gone if things were allowed to 
eontinue in that manmT any longer. So he called 
in a relauon ul his own, and ordered him to go as 
a soklii*’* of tlu Knglish and kill Mohana Dss. That 
person immediately took a gun with him and going 
close to Mohana Das fired at him; So fell Mohana 

>TrC9«T ST ^ I irf»I TT*I 
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Das. The army of the Nawab dispersed and fled 
and victory was obtained by the English. 

“ Sirajuddaiilla heard all and saw that there was 
no way to escape, so he thought it |)rudent to beat 
a retreat. He embarked on a boat and fled. Mirzafar 
Ali Khan brought all this to the notice of the English 
(jenera!, and going to the Fort of Murshidabad 
hoisted the bbiglish flag from which all knew 
that the noble people of England had gained the 
victory. They were all so delighted at the t‘vent 
that tlu‘y began to shout for joy and play on vari- 
ous instruments <'1 musit . People of the higher 
class went in great numbt'rs with prt‘sents to the 
luiglish (ienerai. who n^ctdved tlunn cordially, and 
ordered that tliose ollictTS who weia? already dis- 
charging State functions should all be reinstated. 
He distributed tokens of his favour, moreover, 
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among them. They placed Mirzafar Ali on the 
throne of Murshidabad and instructed the officers 
to carry on official work with care, so that the 
empire might flourish and ihe poor might not 
suffer. "File officers began to work as they were 
bidde?i. 

After his defeat the N^awab in the course of his 
flight hecamt; oppressed with hunger : for three 
days h(‘ luid had no meal, and wh<*n on the fourth 
day his boat was passing by the abode* of a fakir or- 
dered a man to go to Inm and tell him that a c<^rtain 
man was very ill and that he want<'d to (*at food at 
Ids place. TIu‘ fak’»- hearing this came near to the 
boat, and r(*cognisod the Xaugh. who looked ex- 
I ecdingly pale. IbMliought “once upon a time 
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Fort- 
Wiliam 
Callem^e 
dissolved 
in 1854. 


the Nawftb oppressed me and now the time for re- 
taliation has come. 1 shall brinjf him up to Mir2a- 
far Rut with joined palms he said “ I am arrang- 
ing the dinner quickly, so that you may continiu‘ 
your journey as soon as possible after partak- 
ing of it." The Nawab was highly pleased with 
the courteous reception thus given him by the 
Fakir, and went to his house in great confidence. 
The fakir began to make arrangements for the meal, 
but in the meantime he had sent a secret message 
to an officer of Mirzafar reporting that the Nawab 
was fleeing and that he should lose no time in seiz- 
ing him. As soon as the officer got this informa- 
tion, he hastened to the fakir’s abode with a body 
of men, seized the Nawftb and sent him to Murshi- 
dsbsd.” 

Fort William College with its glorious record 
of usefulness in various departments of knowledge 
— and with what particularly interests ourselves, 
its labours in the cause of Bengali prose literature 
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gratiiuklly’-decay^ 40 jflfi^poEtance from the time (rf 
the. foundation of Haileybury College in i8*»7, 
till its final extinction jn 1854. 

The Bengali prose works writt<Mi by various 
authors early in the 19th century, though occasion, 
ally enruiiibered with compound words and quaint 
and high flown style, often show great erudition, 
as the writers were all learned Pundits. They 
enriched the prose literature by translations either 
from English or from the Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian languages. These works were gene- 
rally compiled wdth great care ; and considering 
the disadvantages from which the early labourers 
)n any field must always suffer, we may excuse 
many of their inevitable short-comings. Perso- 
nally, we have hitherto neglected the iilerature 
of this period being repelled, on the one hand, by the 
quaint lx>mbastio style of our learned countrymen, 
and by the errors in idiom, on the other, into which 
European writers of Bengali have so frequently 
fallen. Rut this an age in which Bengali prose 
had been taken up in earnest by men who spared 
no pains to contribute to ics development ; an<l 
there is surely much in these writings which will 
repay careful perusal by the writers of Bengal, 
at the present day. 


(C) The Rev. K. M. Banerjl and other authors who 
followed la the wake of European writers. A 
list of their puhlicatioos. 

Foremost amongst those who laboured in. the 
field of Bengali prose under the iii^uence of 
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lislif educatioo and thti missionaries, Avas th<i R^v, 
K* M. Banerji. 

Born in 1813 at Calcutta, this scholar was tran- 
ed in the Hindu College and was one of the most 
diligent pupils and admirers of Dr. Razario whose 
influence upon “Young. Bengal*' was unbounded ^ 
in his time. His pupils were imbued with Eurc^ 
pean tastes, and though many of them rose to great 
eminence in later times, nearly all of them despised 
the orthodox religion and by their unrestrained con- 
duct created great alarm in the minds of the Hindus. 
The comrades of Mr. Kri^na Mohana Banerji, in 
the enthusiasm of their reformation, used to throw 
bones and meat into the neighbouring houses, and 
then cry out that it was beef which they had deli- 
berately thrown there to pollute the homes of their 
Hindu friends. Kri?Aa Mohana in his youth was 
unsparing in his abuse of those who happened to 
hold a different view from himself in matters of 
religion and used to call the illuatraous jKsdhi 
Kanta Deva, who was one of the leaders of the , 
orthodox community, by the name of ^xAid^ Kanta, 
the word ' gadha ' meaning; 

Kri^Aa Mohana embtitced Christianity in 1832. 
and after the hey-day his youth had pass* 
ed, was held in h|gh trm In* Kuropeans as well 
as by our cosintrymcn for ll»e soundness pf his 
views, his gr^at scholarship and his coo^eas of 
lempar. 

His chief work in Bengali was the Vidym Kalpa 
Druma or Encyclopaedea Be^ngaiensis. It was start- 
ed hnder the patronage of the (jovernment in 1846, 
dedicated by permission to the Governor- 
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(ietteral of India. TIte following are some of the 
subjects which the Encycfopaedea was designed to 
embrace-— 

(1) . Ancient History — Egypt, Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, India. Manners, Customs, opinions etc., of 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Hindus and other Asiatic nations. 

(2) . Modern History — of Europe, England, 
India, Bengal, 'America, etc. 

Science, Geography, Mathematics, Natur- 
al Philosophy, Astronomy, Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, etc. 

(4) . Biographies of eminent men, — politicians, 
scholars, etc., European atul Asiatic, ancient and 
modern, more after the form of Cornelius Nepos, 
than the more elaborate work of Plutarch. 

(5) . Aiisetdianeous readings containing detach- 
ed pieces of various kinds adapted to the compre- 
hensiim of the people of Bengal. Anecdotes, 
Orations^ speeches, accounts of travels and voyages. 

Thirteen vblumes of the projected Encyclo- 
paedia came out, vis : — 

I. History of Rome Vol. I. 

3. Do. do. Vol. II. 

3. (ieometry Vol. I. 

4. Do Vol. II. 

5. Miscellaneous extracts Vol. I. 

6. Do. do. Vol. n. 

7. Biography (containing the lives of Confu- 
cius, Pl^to, Alfred, and Vikraraaditya). 

* 8. History of Egj'pt. / 

c 9. ^Geography. . 
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10. Moral tales. 

11. Watt's On The Mind Vol. I. 

12. Do. do. Vol. 11 . 

13. Life of Galileo. 

The Encyclopaidea contains much useful infortna- 
tion for the enlightenment of the Bengal pubHc who 
had hitherto had no knowledge of the outside 
world, but it shows no original research in any held 
by the compiler, consisting, as it does, mainly of tran- 
slations from standard European writers. The Vidya 
Kalpa Druma by Dr. K. M. Banerji and the Km- 
dhartha Sant^raka by Dr. Rijendra Lil Mitra 
(started in :S^i) are two monuments of patient 
labour giving that up-to-date information in Science 
and .Art which was so essential for the dessimina- 
tion of useful knowledge amongst our countrymen 
in the earlier half of the 19th century. 

Inhere was at tl»e time quite a legion of Bengali 
works on the aforesaid lines, most of which have sunk 
into oblivion, after their brief day of nsefiilt^ss in 
enlightening the masses of can' 

only name some ol them to 

the wind blew in our liif ‘F the list furnish- 
ed below we mainly upon the 

descriptive cat^^^j^e of Bengali books by the Rev. 
J. Long |)ub|yialied in 1855. 

I. A Dictionary by Rfima Karnaia Sen (Grand 
father of the illustrious Kevava Chandra Sen) 
PP* 1534* ^ work of great research — ^the result 

of 1 5 years' Ialx)ur— -a translation of Todd and 
Johnson containing the meanings in Bengali of 
5800 English words— a perfect chaos of materials 
for future lexicographers and a work <of great 
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imln^ry with Rs^iiha Kamazs ^mous ^kvda Kalpa 
JDruma.'^ The price of the book was Rs, 50 per 
copy. 

2. ^avda Sindlvu — Iransialion pf the Amara 
Ko^a in Bengali by Pitanivar Mukcrjee of Uttar- 
par«, I9<>9- 

3. Rdma Kiaana's vocabiiiary — English, Latin 
and Bengali, 1821. 

4. Anglo Bengali Dictionary by Tara Chand 
(75,000 words). Price Rs. 6. 

5. Dictionary by Jaya Gopala. 

6. Do. by Laksmi Narayaha. 

7. ^avda Kalpa Tarangini by Jagannath 
Mallik. 

These three works, all published iri 1838, give 
suitable Bengali substitutes for the Persian terms 
prevalent in rourts. 

8. Dictionary by Jaya NarSyana ^arma, 
(f6;ooo words), 1838, 

9. Ratna Iialdar's Vangabhidhana(6224 words) 

*^ 39 - 

to. Anglo Bengali Dictionary by Radhanath 
De & Co. A vocabulary giving the meaning of 
words relating to Grammar, Heaven, Earth, the 
Body, Natural Objects. Apparel, Minerals, and 
Agriculture, 1850. 

11. Parasikabhidkuna or Persian and Bengali 
Dictionary byjaya Goptla, 1840 contains about 
,2500 Persian words arranged a.lphabetically with 
the Bengali meanings. 
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12 . <Sang»Kifore Bhatttcharyya's‘Vyik«m*a. 

13. A Bengali translation of the Mugdhavddha 
by Mathurfi Mohana Dutta of Chinsura, i8ig. 

14. Bhfiia Vyakaraha. 1S23. 

15. Rama Mohana Ray’s Vyakarana, 1833. 

16. Vraja Ki^ore’s Bengali (irainin^^r, 1845. 

17. Bhagavana Cliandra’s Bengali Grammar, 
1845. 

18. Sanskrii Grammar in Bengali by Deven- 

dra Nath Tagore, 1845. I “ Extends to Pro- 

nouns — ^givcs the rules of Sandhi and the declensi- 
ons written after the European system of Philo- 
logy, — simple, well illustrated by examples/’ pub- 
lished by the Tatta Vodhini Sabha. 

^9- ^yfinia Charaha’s Anglo Bengali Grammar, 
pages 408 — the most elaborate grammar that had 
appeared up to that time, (iovernment patronised 
it liberally taking 100 copies at Rs. 10 per copy ; — 
contains much information on tlu: prosody o< 
Bengali "poetry. 


20 . Histdryof India- by Govinda Cliandra Sen, 
1836. 

2 1 . History of Bengal — a translation of Marsh- 
man’s history, jmges 337, 1840. 

22. Vangala Itihasa by l^hvara Chandra Vidya- 
Slgara from the battle of Plassey down to Lord 
William Bcntinck’s administration, 1849. 

23. History of the Punjab by Rftjft Narftyafei 
Banerji, pages 194, gives much information res- 
l>ecting the Punjab, Ka^mir, Kabul, Kandahir and 
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thotcovntry of the Shikh*«, derived from the^ Ri|i 
Tarangini, Ain-Akvari, Seyar Mutakharim, Prinsep's 
Life^ of Ranjit Singh, Lawrence’s- adventure in 
the Punjab and MacGregor's ^ikhs. 

24. Rome* Puravritta hy K. M. I^anrrji, pages 
610. 

25. Bharatvar^e^ Itihasa by V^aiclya Xfiih Raner^ 
ji. Two volumes, pages 352, 1H48. Compiled 
from Manu, Yajnavaika, the Ramayaha, the Maha- 
bharata, the Rajavali, Book’s Gazetteer, Marsh- 
man’s History of Bengal, etc. One object of this 
book was to oppose the views given in Marshman’s 
India which the author thinks are too much against 
the Brahtnins and in favour of Christianity. The 
books treats of the Chronology of ancient Hindu 
King's, their residences, inode of government, origin 
of oai^te and other matters a defence of Hindu 
charactclJt. 

26. 3haiatvar8(*r ItihSsa by Gopala Lai Mitra, 
pages 201, 1840. 

27. Rajava'i by ^yfima Dhana Mukerjreo, 
1845. 


28. Life of Bhax^ni Charana, “editor of the BioirraVliy. 
Chandrika and the great leader of the Pro-suttee 
party.” “ A curious piece of biography ” 1 find the 
following notice of the subject of this memoir in 
John Clark Mar.shman’s History of ^rirampur Mis- 
sion. In 1821 a native newspaper was started 
in Calcutta . which maintained great influence in 
native circles for many years. It was designated 
the Chandrika, and was edited by Bhavani Chara^ta, 
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a Bmhmin of great intelligence and coneiikrabie 
learning, though no Pundit, remarkable for hh tact 
and energy which gave him great ascendency 
among his fellow countrymen. The journal was 
intended to check the liberal tendencies of the 
age, and it soon became the organ of the orthodox 
Hindus. During the life of its able and astute 
editor, it was considered llie great bulwork of the 
current superstitions. Its success was owing not 
only to the popularity of the opinions which it 
advocated, but also to the charm of pure and 
simple style,*’* 

29. Satya Itihasa, pages 239, 1830. Sketches 
of Semiramies, Sesustris, Homer, Lycurgus, So- 
crates, Demosthenes and Alexander. 

30. Jivana Charita by Ifvara Chandi|:a U^armi^ 
1849, Lives of Copernicus, Galileo, NCwton, Hers- 
chell, Grotius, Linoeus, Duval, Thomas Jenkins, 
S. W. Jones, 

31. Ajnana I’imira Nfl^aka. 1838. By Vaidya 
Nath Acharyya of Kanchanpira. 

32. Pra^asti Prakbvika. 1842. By Kri^ha Lai 
Deb, compiled from original Sanskrit of Vararuchi of 

a 

I he Court of Vikramaditya ; gives rules according to 
the ^Astras for writing letters— the colour and siae of 
the paper, the titles of letters and mode of address. 
Some curious things are to be found in this work, 
such as , — z person is to write to a young girl in red 
paper with red ink, to a great man in gold-coloured 
letters, to a man of middle rank in silver, to % 


Vol. il, p. 241. 
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common man on copper or tin coloured .paper, 
before marriage or* vermilion ; a letter to a great 
man is to be six finger-breadths long, to a person 
of middle class 18 inches ; receiving a letter from 
a Rdjft or Guru it is to be laid on the head, from a 
friend on the forehead; from a wife on the breast. 

33' Jnana Kaumudi. on letter-writing by Rame- 
^•vara Banerjee of Gopalapur. 

34. Lijii Mfila by Rfima Rama vasu, 1802. 

34. fH^vavali (Animal biography) by R. C. 
Mifra. 

35. PAkli! Vivarana — on birds, by R. Mitra, 
pages 66€3, 1834. 

36. Padftrtha Vidya by C. Mitra. 1847. 

37. Vividhii Patha-— Miscenaneous readings, 
1847. 

3S. Patradhara bv Java (iopala Tarkalankara, 

1821. 

39. Vanara^taka, 1834. By Raja Kali Kissen. 
A man disguised as a male ape questions Raja 
Vikramaditya. 

40. Strl ^iksa Vi^ayaka (on female education) 
by Goura Mohana De, 1818, gives evidence in simple 
language in favour of the education of Hindu 
woman ** from the examples of illustrious ones both 
ancient and modern and particularly of Indian 
females, such as Rukmini, Khana, Vidyalankar (?) 
who gave lectures at Benares on the ^Astras. Sun- 
darl of Faridpur skilled in Logic, Ahalya Vai who 
conversed in Sanskrit and erected many buildings. 



Geography. 
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41. Strl Durachgra— a reply to the above in the 
language of fierce ire published in 1840. 

42. Hita Kaths— 100 ethical .stories by Raja 
Ki<jore of Pulasati. 

43* Jnfina Pradipa — moral tales by Gauri 
^ankara Bhattachsryya, 1848. 

44. Jnana Ratna — selection of morals by 
Prema Chand Ray, 1842, gives tales and anecdotes 
to illustrate the following subject : — Duty to 
parents and teachers — Knowledge and folly. 

45. Jnana Chandrika — selection of ethical 
pieces, 1838, by Gopala Mitra. 

46. Niti Katha — Moral tales by Rama Kamala 
Sen, prepared at the suggestion of a Rcvd. gentle- 
man who was the father of a late Lieutenant- 
Governor of th(^ North-Western FVovinces. 

47. Manoranjana Itihasa by 'Kara Chand Datta, 

1819. “ The school-book Society alone had sold 

18,000 copies’' of the book bcr|Qf^ei^54* The 
writer was in the employment of the late Captain 
Stewart of Burdwan. 

48. Raja Kali Kisson’s — ** A lithography of an 
Orrery,^’ 1826. 

49. Geography and eclipses by the same au- 
thor, in 1836. 

50. Elementary (leography published by the 
Tatta Vodhini Sabha, 1840. 

51. Rhugola by K^etra Mohana Datta, 1840. 

52. Geography of Asia and Europe by the 
Rev. K. M. Banerji, 1848. 
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53. Sandeyavaii — (Indian Gazetteer), pages 
346, by Kama Narsinha Gho^a. 

54. Map of the world — the first specimen of a 
map engraved in Hengali. — executed liy a Bengalee 
Kayi Natha under the superintendence of C. Mon- 
tague. 1821. 


55. Geometry by K. M. Banerjee, 1846. Geometry. 

56. Bhuvana Parimafia Vidya (Land survey- 
ing) by Vraja Mohatia, 1846. 


57. Chittotkarsa Vidliana — a philosophical work anscelU. 
by the Rev. K. M. Banerji, pages 600 in two neous. 
volumes, 1849-50. 

58. Phrenology by Radha Vallaba Uas, 1850. 

59. Bramly Vaktrita or Dr. Brainly’s speeches 
by Udaya Charana .\dhya, 1836. 

60. Atma kak^a by Raja Kri^na Mukherjee. 

Compiled from Nidana. i8 iy. 

61. Dravya Guna by lyvara Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya, 1835. 

62. Au^adlia Kalapavali by Madhu Sudana 

Gupta, 1849, 244. 

63. Jala Chikitsa (water cure) by Prema Chand 
Chaudhuri, 1850. The writer professes having 
experienced wonderful benefits from Hydropathy ; 
he points out its advantages to others in the various 
uses of water applied internally and externally to 
different parts of the body for costiveness, fever, 
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rheumatism, measles, small-jx>x, dysentery, etc Me 
fortifies his arguments by quotations from the 
Hindu medical ^fisiras. 


1. Dikdarvana by ^riramaporc Missionaries, 

Magaatnes, iSiS. 

2 . (iospel Magazines, 1823* 

3. Bralimanical Magazine by Rama Mohana 
Ray, 1821. 

4. ^aslra IVaka^a, 1851. 

5. Jnanodaya by R. C. Milter. 1831. 

6. Vijnana Scvaclhi by Gangs Charana Sen, 
1832. 

7. Jnana Sindhu Taranga by Kasika Mallick, 
1832. 

8. Kour-anna Magazine, 1833. 

9. Midya Sara Saiiigraba, 1834, 

lu. VidyS Darvana by Ak^aya Kumara DalU, 

^834* 

1 1 Mdya Darvana by Prasanna Kumara lilmse. 

12. Kaustabha Kiranaby Kija Nardyaha Milra, 
1846. 

13. Jagatvandhu Patrikfi edited by the students 
ol the Hindu College, 184O. 

14* Satya Sancharinl by ^ydin& CliarAa Hose, 
1846. 

15. The Kfiyastha KiraAa, 1846. It gives trans^ 
lations from the PuraAas and advocates the claims 
of Kayasihas to wear the Bralimanical thread* 
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16. The Durjana Damana Navami by Thikur 
DAs Bose, (Tri-monthly), 1846; — opposed Young 
Bengal, defended idolatry, had as its symbol the 
picture of a cross fastened by a charm to signify 
that it would restrain Christian influence. 

17. Hindu Dhaniia Chandrodaya by Hari 
Narayaha Gosvami. 

i8 JnBna Sancharinl — organ of the orthodox 
community, 1847. 

19. The Kavya Ratnahara, edited by the stu- 
dents of the Hindu College, 1847. 

20 .\Iuktavali by Kali Kanta Bhattacharyya. 
Commenced at the instigation of Kaja Nara>an ol 
.\ndul, opposed the right of Kayasthas to wear the 
Brahmanicai thread, 18.^8. 

21. Bhakti Suchaka by Rama Xidhi, 1848. 

22 . Rasa Katnakara by Jadu Natha Pal, 1849. 

23 Satjaana Ranjana by (iovinda Chandra 
Gupta, 1849. 

24. t)uravik.;aiiika by Ovarika Natha Mazum- 
der, 1850. 

25. Dharma Marina Prakayika from Konna- 
gar, 1850. 

1. Bengal Gazette by Gangadhar Hhatta- News 

charyya, 1816. papers. 

2. The Qri Ramapore Darpana, 1818. 

3. The Kaumudi, edited by Rama Mohana Ray 

and Bhavani Banerjee, 1819, . - . 

- 4. Chandrika by Bhavani Charart, 1822. It 
was for many years the native “Times of Calcutta.”- 
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5. Ttmira Na^aka by Kri^fia Mohana Das, 
1823. 

6. Vaa^a Data by Nila Katana Haidar, 1825. 

7. Sudhakara by Prenm Chand Ray, 1830. 

8. Frabhakara by f?vara Chandra (rupta, 1830. 

9. Sabha Rajendra by Maulvi Aliinulla, 1821. 

10. The Jnananve^aha by Rasika Mailik and 
Dak$ina Mukhcrjee, students of the Hindu College, 
1831. 

1 1 . The Ratnakara by VTaja Mohona Sinha, 
1831. 

12. 'I'he Sara Samgraha by Veni Madhava Dr, 
1831. 

13. Katnavali by' Jagannatha Mullik. 1832. 

14. Sudhariiy'u by Kail Kinkara Datta, 1835. 

15- Divakara by (ianga Narayan Bose, 1837. 
t6. Saudamini by ,l||ii||||iliflhandra Datta, 1838. 

17. (junakara by Giriva Chandra Bose, an cx- 
studcnl of tin? Hindu College, 1858. 

18. The Mrityunjaya by Farvatl Charaba 
Datta, 1838. 

19. The Kasaraja by (iauri ^ankara Bhatta- 
charyya, 1839. 

20. Arunodaya by JagunnarayaA Mukhcrjee, 
1839. 

21. 'I'he Murshidabad Fatrika, 1840. 

22. jnana Dlpika by Bhagavata Charana, 1840. 

23. Sujana Ranjana by tiovinda Chandra 
Gupta, 1840. 
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24. Bluirata Vandhu by ^yama CharaAa Baner- 
jee, 1 841* 

25. Ni9akara by Nllamvara Das, 184 r. 

26. The Bhringa Dota by Nllakatnaia Das. 

27. Raja Rani by Ganga Narayafia Bose. 1844. 

28. Jayada Dlpaka by Maulvi Ali, 1846. 

29. The Marttanda, 1846. 

30. The jnana DarpaAa by Uma Kanta Rhatta- 
rharyya, 1846. 

31. The Pa^andaktraAa by I^vara Chandra 
Gupta. 1846. 

32. Rungpur Varttavaha by Nila Ralan Mu- 
kherjce, 1847. 

33* Jnana Sanchariiil from Kanchdapada, 1847. 

34. Sudhi Ranjana by I^vara Chandra Gupta, 
1847. 

35. Akkala Gudum hy Vraja Natha 1847. 

36. The Dik'^ijaya by Hwaraka Natha Mukher- 
5 ee, ^847. 

37. Jnanan jana bv^ Chaitanya Charana Adhikfiri, 
1847. 

3S. Suj.ana Vandhu by Nivarana Chandra De, 

1847- 

39. The Manoranjana by G. C. De, 1847, 

40. The Jnana Ratnakara by Vi<;‘vamvara 
Gho^e, 1848, 

41. Dinamafti (scandalous), 1848. 

42. The Ratna Var^aiia by MadhavS Chandra 
Gho^e of Bhowanipur, 1848. 
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43. Rasa Sagara by Rama Gopala Ranerjee of 
Kidderpore, 1848. 

44. The Arunodaya by Panchanana Banerjee, 
1848. 


45. Rasa Mudgara— advocated Hinduism, by 
K?etra Mohona Banerjee i84<5. 

46. The Mahajana Darpaha by Java Kali Basti, 
1849. 

47. The Satya Dharma Prakavika — an organ 
of the Karta-bhajas. 


j" 48. Varanasi Chandrodaya. 

(^49. The Bhairavananda, 1849, — both edited by 
Uma ^ankar Bhattacharyya, a blind scholar who 
helped Raja Java Narayaha in his translation of 
Ka^i Khanda. 


30. Vardhamana Chandrodaya by Rama 
Tarana Bhattacharyya, 1850. 

31. Vardhamana Samvada; 1850, 


111. Ueneraf remarks chiefly indicating the 
characteristics of the new age and its 
contrast with the earlier one. 

These are some of the products of the literary 
labours of our countrymen in the vernacular tongue 
under the intellectual stimulus of the first contact 
with Europe. They continued the work with an 
ardour which has grown without intermission,* and 
our present day literature is the richest among the 
vernaculars of India in quality and in its many-sided 
activity. The lists I furnish embrace the literature 
of a period ending 1850, but it is only at a^d after 
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the middle of the 19th century that we can see 
the full harvest grown from the seeds sown at the 
begHtning; The ivorks on various subjects written 
in Bengali after the model of Kuropean works 
abound like leaves by the streams of V’allom- 
brosa/’ and it will be a hard task for the historian 
of the present epoch of our literature to make his 
selection from amongst the very considerable 
materials whjch will be at his command. 

Bengali literature, previous to the advent of the 
Europeans on the field, was mainly in the hands of 
the Vai^havas and ^aktas.* 7 'he songs of Kri^na 
Kamala who belonged to the former and of Rama 
f^ra^ada who belonged to the latter sect, are the last 
great utterances of the two cults, the echoes of 
which will ring in th(‘ ear of future generations of 
Bengalis for ages to come. The yatrawalas, 
kavramlm, and panchalikars dnnv profusely from 
the vast resources of our ]>ast lore, and having put 
the old sentiments in modern garb appealed to our 
masses. But with tiicse people the last echoes of 
our past literature have nearly ditnl out. There 
are still kirtanas, kathakafas: tkxkA yafras, but they 
no longer contribute to the rich literature of the 
past, rhev only rec ite what the old masters have 
sung or said, and are mere relics of institutions 
which were once a living force in the country. 

The old literature of Bengal was a truly repre- 
sentative literature; Bharaia Chandra's writings and 
Alaol’s style, though so ariilicial and loaded with 
classical figures, were yet accessible to the 
masses of Bengal. The literature of the Bengalis 
belonged essentially to them all, — not to the literate 
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merely, but to the whole race. For hundreds of 
years its ideas had been made familiar to the 
whole country by innumerable ways and means. 
The whole race had assimilated these sentiments 
which found expression in their literature ; and 
even tbe finished expressions, and the highly 
coloured metaphors that had characterised the 
productions of latter-day Sanskritic Bengali were 
not unintelligible to the people. 'Fhe best evidence 
of this statement will be found in the fact that 
verv low classes of men and even those who are 
thoroughly illiterate, have preserved up to the 
present, works like the Padmavat which are still 
being [irinted for tliem. 'Phis shows great advance- 
ment on the part of the people in mastering 
a highly wrought literary style, and the past litera- 
ture of Bengal was the medium through which the 
words of her poets and S( holars wt re romiminicated 
to the lowly, the humble and the poor. wh<j, often 
without knowing the alphabet, could understand 
the most dillicult points in Hindu piiilosophy 

or poetry under the ediicati<^ influences of their 
own hereditv and environment. 

But towards the end of the 1 8th century the 
Vai^navas and the ^aktas were practically driven 
out of the field. Our vernacular literature 
passed into the hands of Kuropeatis ; and they 
trained a class of people to write manuals and 
school books after th** manner of their own standard 
works. Mr. Wilkins trained Panchfinana Karmakira 
in the art of punch-rutting, but this was not all; 
it was the Europeans and chiefly the missionaries 
who trained the Pundits to write Bengali,— not 
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as they would have it, but as their European masters 
wanted it. 

The Vai^havas and the ^aklas, who had hitherto 
been at the helm of our literature, inspitc of their 
occasional indulgence in ornamental style, always 
meant their works for readers who would under- 
stand them. But the great Sanskrit : cholars, the 
Bhatta chary yas, as the Tol pundits were called, had 
hitherto nothing to do with vernacular literature 
They were now considered fit to write in the 
vernacular tongue on account of their proficiency 
in Sanskrit. Their classical accomplishments, how- 
ever, proved an ultf r disqualification for the purpose. 

We have seen that the specimens of early 
Bengali prose that have come down to us were 
all written in simple language. They were generally 
used for the interpretation of the doctrines of 
particular creeds or of Sanskrit texts. So the 
writi rs foun(l it expedient to adopt popular 
language. 

But the Bha! acharyyas not accustomed to write 
Bengali showed the defects and faults of untrained 
hands. They affected a pedantic style which 
sounded strange to the Bengali ear. In their 
efforts to display their great learning they wrote 
in a ridiculous style which was difficult not only 
to foreign people but also even to Bengalis them- 
selves. The pedantry of the old school of poetry, 
though sometimes carried to excess, had in it 
elements which suited the genius of our language. 
It was absurd in some places, but it was a natural 
though a peculiar growth. The pedantry of the 
BhattachSryyas on the other hand — the vollies of 
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high sounding compounds that they poured out — 
were unbearable in our language. Jt was as 
if giants had been let loose ; and tin* artistically 
decorated gardens, into which they had found entry, 
could ill bear their heavy and unwieldy tread. 
We quote lu re a (c\\ specimens of their style. The 
style. great Pundit Mrityunjaya of the Fort William 
College; whom Dr. Marshman compared to Johnson 
in all respects, wrote in his Pravodha Chaiulrika. 

In a translation of the (iovtnnmeiU Kegulations 
and f.aws entitled the Aclalala d'imira XS(,ana, by 
one Rama Muhana Kay (he ( (Hild not have possibly 
been the illustrious Rsma Mohana l\oy) printed in 
1828, Wit liiul a preliminary prayer in prose, ad- 
dressed to ( jud as lollow.s ; — 

W{<9W 

•“The Mal«<ya Ue<v.c, ffs.uindirjg with the warbles of the 
ruek<x), is becoming drem hed with thtr transparent particles of the 
oVfer*flowing sprays of water ” 

t“ To him who is the cause of the creation, of the preservation 
and of the final dissolution (»f the universe whit h occurs again 
and again in eyries— who is beyond all eomprehensiim and 
whom no language ran ex press.— m» tbtnight however subtle 
can reach, — to Him who is the ,^av^ou^ of all men, ground dowm 
and distres.sed by Providential and physical and other evils, who b 
mercy itself and the one great equitable Judge of the deeds 
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'sif«jifsiiiwnt«t*rnTn ?pT^tf«f9iiur»5 rf-*- M«iiTf5f^«s 

All this is a single sentence, which moreover 
is not yet complete ; it appears like some monstrous 
sca-reptili* ctniing into a thousand foldb and drag- 
ging iisell to an aijpalling length. 

The author ol “ IVaphulla Jnanatietra ’ i.-' h,Siia 
( handra Ikinerjee This writer grievously errs in 
every sent<*i.c(‘ in spelliivj, yt‘t poses as a great and 
eruditi’ scholar. His address to Hare Krisna Addy 
in the; dedication shows that, however inferior may 
he Ids qua! ideations, he desires to surprise the 
reader> by ids pedanlr\. 

’ 

(which means, — ‘ being enabled to cross the illimit- 
able and the ilecp sea of ignoranc*' by the boat 
of thine help).’ 


virtuous or otherwise of men, of the oviparous, anjuatic, and 
amphibious animals, ui worms and birds, —to Him who is the 
^reat lau'*maker of the universe, who for the good of the world 
treated tne moving celestial bodies — the sun, the moon and 
the innumerable stars, who observes all, and only a glimpse of 
whose attributes is obtained by our perception of sight, hearing 
etc., — after offering numberless salutations to that great Master 
of the universe, next with humility and respei l do 1 approach 
the benevolent judges of right and wrong with the prayer that-—,*' 
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Sarvimoda In " Sarvamoda Tarangini ” wriUou in 1850, — 
Taraaslnl. ^ work expounding theistic principles, we find 
" 

•It®! »l^TW1«f'a5fw% 
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The whole literature ol the period abounds 
with^such absurd instances of pedantry, 1 hey art- 
specimens of composition by untrained hands. 
Those who were the natural leaders, so long ac- 
knowledged to be the masters of the vernacular 
style of composition, — at whos(‘ hands and by whose 
disinterested and self sarrilicing labour Bengali 
literature had flourished and attained distinction, — 
the \"ai§fiava and ^akta writers were ousted from 
the field, and in their place the Tol pundits, who 
knew nothing of our past lite rature, whose study was 
confined to Sanskrit, wen* called in to vv|itc Beng«ili 
books ; the result was that their unwieldy style 
and its uncouth form struck a discordant note to 
the spirit ol our language. Besides, the subject- 
matter which they chose was all upon the model of 
Kuropean books. I his naturally failed to appeal 
to our masses unacquainted with the new spirit 
which was inspiring the authors of our ||&dern 
l)rose. Modern literature thus •t>st U^rfj|^scn- 
tativc character which the )ellow Iciyiiof the 
old Mss. had so pre-eminently possessed. A 
foreign plant was, as it were^ ^mgrafted on an 
old tree and it recjuired years for the graft to grow 
and become a true and living branch of our 
literature. 


and the The old .school had hi en a homogeneous crea- 

braken. would hear the echuc of Vidyipati, who 
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(lied 400 years ago, in Bharata Chandra who lived 
250 years aft. r. The choes of Chandi Das's songs, 
sung 500 years ago, were traceable in the lays of 
the modern kaviwa/a ; and the joys ard sorrows, 
pain and pleasures, embodied in the B engali litera- 
ture exl(*nJiag over a period of 700 years worked 
in the minds of the whole Bengali race and found 
a ready response from every soul. The niceties 
and even the pedantry of our past literature proved 
no barrier, as I have said, to our masses in enjoying 
the productions of tile artilirial school of poetry 
which gn w up undor circumstances natural to the 
soil. But now the link was suddenly snapped. 
Our old literature w as, as it were, walled up, and 
a new one substituted which the p<.‘ople found 
inaccessible to them, and thus Bengalis ceased for 
half a century to understand the written Bengali of 
this age, — a time required by the masses to train 
themselves up to the new style and to the new sub- 
ject matter. Even now the works of some of our best 
modern poets, wrought in the simplest of terms, 
seem uuintelligb e to a large section of the people, 
ber.au*ic of the European ideas in them with which 
they are not familiar ; and yet these readers can scale 
all the iieights of the mystic metaphors of Bhfirata 
Chaiulra and AlSol. 

Persian scholars no less than Sanskrit-knowing 
pundits contributed their share towards making the 
style of modern prose in its early stages, cumber- 
some and corrupt to a degree ; and we have found 
such specimens of writing in Rama Rama Vasu’s 
Pratapaditya printed at ^riramapore Press in 1800 
A.D. Lipimala or mode! letters by this author 
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shows a style which was in current use in the 
country for long years. The epistles on mercan- 
tile and state affairs show a grenler preponderance 
of Persian words, wlu'n^as tin* corrt'spondence of a 
domestic and personal nature and thost‘ on religi- 
ous subjects were generally fn^e from such admix- 
ture. I'he addr(‘sses to high personages contained 
stereotyped sentences which were full of corrupt 
Sanskrit words. Tht‘ form seems to havt^ come 
down from a very remote age. Here is a curious 
specimen of the u^ual form ot one RajS addrt ssing 
another. We take the e xtract from tin? Lipimfila. 

When Bengali literal ur(‘ had been thus placed 
in inexpert hands and committed to pedantic 
follit's from which tin^re seemt^d no way of its 
resuscitation, the ICuropean writ('rs of Bengali cut a 
new channel of thtdr own and made tiu^ style of 
vernaruiar prose flow into it ; it was thii'^ saved 
from tlie mazy an*l intricate paths of involved 
sentences and compound words in which it had 
entangled itself. The Kurojx'an writers naturally 
chose simple and short senU nces and colloipiia! 
words and obliged the pundits to write in a 
similar style. , However high a pundit might soar 
in the atmosphere of classical learning, he certainly 
knew tht* colloquial dialect of his country, though 
he had hitherto treat* d it with great contempt 
and had never thought of adopting it as a 
medium for literary composition. Wc find Dr. 
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Carey employing Pundits to write a portion of 
his colloquies in Bengali, and even Mrityunjaya, the 
great scholar was made to introduce a colloquial 
style into his Pravodha Chandriki. Side by 
side with his 

«e find : — 

Rt?. s|T?. mOs !|T^ 1 

C3»rtf5 ^1 

^ C 3 f ^1 C 3 t ^t{?c^ ? ^<*ffT 5 'Bfm 

:▼ ’icw c«r^ cwf^j t!f ^ •ftc^r, 

'®T3 f^il usf fgsi I f?1t» Et 

fnifi »ai ^fiir ? wtfl *ii. fi^ '•ifii : 

«ftil »1tr»TC5I %f ql, C«^f5T C^lil 

c®Tii, gfc^ j»i 1 '® a’if?f?ii ^i’« srif I «?t9 

cnm<f3 riI^i ni^si spifsic^ i ” 

Tl'e great Pundit Mrityunjaya, who could dis- 
course on all the ^ix systems of Hindu pliilosophy, 
'vould hardly have condescended to adopt the des- 
pised patois of the country and choose such an 
humble subject for treatment, had it not been set 

** The misiress of the bouse said * Is molasjes the only thin^f 
required for cooking V There is no oil, no salt, no rice, no vegetable 
of any kind ; the fuel is wet. What about the spices ? My son’s 
wife is out of health and cannot work. Who will grind the 
spices and who prepare the vegetables H Her Lord said, * Look' 
closely ; is nothing available in the house *r See, woman, if you 
can find out some refuse rice and make cakes with it. We shall 
take them with molasses.’ The mistress said, 'Indeed, is the 
preparation of cakes so simple then ‘r They say that the making 
of cuikes is like putting gum in the hands, if once it sticks, it takes 
a good deal of time to clean it off. Cake preparation takes much 
time and is full of trouble. You never cooked anything in your 
life, husband, therefore you speak so foolishly. Had you haa an 
ordinary woman for your wife you would by this time, no doubt, 
have had much bitter experience.* ** 
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on him as a task by the European masters of Fort 
William College. 

It was unavoidable that h'uropean’s writing in 
Bengali would now and then commit mistakes of 
idiom. Instances of tianslating ' 
as 'the flying journey of (jO|)a!a ’ and ‘ 

as ‘ did not shed its seeds’ or ' bad hu- 
mours of the body ‘ as and similar 

writings which would amu^e ( very Bengali, abound 
in the prose writings of the foreign scholars ; and if 
they had had occasioi\ to cultivate* our language 
with the earnestness with which we are acquiring 
English, it is certain that wt* should have had as 
ample materials at our command to amu.se our- 
selves as the ridirulers (d ‘ liabii English’^ have 
at theirs. 

W’c iind in the Sarasartjgiaha by the Rev. 
Yates D. D. a \( ry good scholar of Bengali, sudi 
lines a.s ■ tfa « ?tCi 

*itc? Hie? *iirs.'’ 

Tilt; writer tonfoumls f5.«1 with in the last 

line. In a Rt ngali vocabulary the difference in 
meaning of the two words is not indicated ; and it 
is only to be known by a mastery of the idiom, 
hence titis writer fell into such an error. 

In a grammar of the Bengali language by the 
R<*v. J K# ith, w<* find the following curious speci- 
men : — 






^if5( 

*11 

=T<i ^f?i«rfc*rsr 


^UJRI «Pf1 

c«iw 

«T?fH f 
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In Satguna O Viryyer Uihdsa written in 1829 
by a ^rirampur misiiionary, we come across the 
following sentences on the title page : 

i 

But inspite of the.se unavoitlable defects met vitli 
now and then in tin- use of Bengali idioms, the 
vernacular style of llie foreign writers commended 
itself generally for its simplicity, closeness of argu- 
ment. and directness as contiasted with the high 
flown unmeaning jargons of scholarly pedants : and 
the iaiter had gradually to adopt the simpler style 
of the Eiiropt'an which erred occasionally in idiou, 
but was, gtMK*rally speaking, correct and elegant. 

The indiicct benelit df ivi^d from the writin<r 
of vernaculat works by Kuropeans was great, for 
they coiUroilr(i Bengali piose; and though it was 
taken out of ’he liamls of the X'aisfjavas and tlie 
^aktas, it. came onct non to competent hands, 
who made it a vehicle of th night anJ not a show 
thing to be adm;’*<.d f(»r artistic excellence or 
icndered too abstruse for pooular understanding by 
pedantic follies. 
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Europeans ceased to fake the great interest in 
the vernacular literature as they had done in 
the first half of the 19th century, only when the 
native hand grew sufficiently strong to take up the 
work in right earnest, and this our countrymen ere 
long did, even beyond all expectations of their 
friendly patrons. 

The great zeal of the European writers of Scientific 
Bengali prose is evidenced by the fact that Mr. ternis." 
Felix Carey coined scientific and technical terms 
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for writing on those subjects in Bengali. How far 
he succeeded in his attempt is not the question, 
but it shows the ardour of his soul in attempting 
to bring the vernacular language of Bengal up to 
the standard of the advanced languages of the 
world. In the descriptive catalogue of Bengali 
by the Rev. J. Long, we find the following reference 
to this fact, — “ Goldsmith’s History of England 
(Bengali translation of) came out in 1819, Pages 
412, by Felix Carey, an able Bengali scholar, 
the history closes with the peace of Amiens in 
1S02. A useful glossary of technical and diflicult 
words was appended, though some* names are ren- 
dered curiously. Admiral of the Blue is Nilpata- 
kadhyernava, Whig is Svfltantra Fak9apaii/’ 
^’Hadavali or Anatomy by Carey, The glossary 
of the technical terms by the translator Felix Carey, 
a good Bengali scholar, is of use to translators. ’ 

Under European influence a taste for writing 
in the colloquial language came into considerable 
favour; and %^ritings like Alkler Gharer Dulala am! 
Hutum Fechar Naksft, w hich are usually supposed iv 
be our first attempts at wiU^y writing in the collo- 
quial dialect, were preceded and anticipated in style 
by numerous works which served as models to Tciv 
Chknd Thakur and Kali Frasanna Sifhha in latet 
times. Some of these earlier works reached a 
high level of success and were very popular at one 
time. Now'here in the whole range of colloquial 
literature of this epoch, do we find a belter samph 
of style or display of naive humour, and of scath- 
ing satire than in the Nava Bibu V'ildsa or sketch 
of a modern Babu by Frarnatha Nith ^arml, pub- 
lished in 1823. The Rev. J. Long in 1855 wrote 
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of this book as " one of the ablest satires of the 
Calcutta Babu as he was thirty years ago. New 
editions of the work are constantly issuing from 
the press. The Babu is depicted as germinating, 
blossoming in flower, in fruit. Th- Babu under 
Guru Maha^aya, under the Munsi. devoted to 
licentiousness and his lament for past folly. It 
is a kind of Hogarth's Rake’s Prayers.” The book 
was analysed at length in the Quarterly Friend 
of India, 1826. 

I quote below an extract from this book. There 
is no need for any comment on the corrupt taste 
which prevails i: it — which was the vice of the 
age and the spirit of the time. 

* ‘‘ Tlien came dancing girls — three or four 
parties of them — a glorious band, — those who 
generally appear in the foremost row of a marriage 
procession and, riding on Taktarama I'a state palkee^, 
dance to the admiration of the on-lookers. When 
all had joined tiie party, the Babu with his Chadar 
on hir. neck, a: a sign of humility, and with clasped 
palms, addressed Bakna Piary and other dancing 
girls, — the best of their kind, reputed far and 
wide, and worshipped by the public, and said 

* ” »IUI 

^-^*1 ^tf^TTI #1®!- 

cm ’it'ti ^ 

ap*hfiRp:»i f siWE ^’TOTOi c’lt^ir*! 

He*! iflSf 1 c*^ ’iwi ’tii8 
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“ Be pleased now lo take a bath/’ 'The other ad- 
mirers of these fair creatures appeared on the scene 
and at the reque>t of the Hnbii ruldicd perfumes 
on their delicate persons, an<l with Kanchfigolla (a 
rich pudding) cleaned tludr long black hair: the 
servants with a feeling ot git‘at reverence took them 
to tanks, and in a sportive spirit poured water upon 
their heads, and then come the admirers who bath- 
ed them with rose-water. At this stage the tailor 
came and produced a bundle of line clothes. There 
were in the bundle beautiful Sadies made bv the far- 
famed weavers of ^antipur, Amvika, \ 5dagachhi. 
Dacca, Chandrakona, Khasvagan and other places. 
Some of these line stuffs had beautiful borders in 
imitation of Kashmir shawls, others with borders in 
which the figures of crabs were neatly woven with 
The recep- the threads, and others wliere tht* amulet was imita- 
1 bese elegant borders were of dilferent coloui>, 
jfirls. purple, blue and crimson. The Haranagar striped 
Sadies looked particularly gay. I liesc clolhein were 
distributed by the tailor among the worthy votaries 
of the terpsichorean art. Then in the pleasure 
garden the Babu and his friends seated them- 
selves on costly seats with the accomplished 

^rrfrtnTff 

51^, ’Jlf’I’TI’lt*!. 5?H1 

'stfVia- 

C*llv5, < SUfts? ’Pfacsfsi I 

5f?; ?/t>r wf'ifi 
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hirelings. The servants brought to them various 
kinds of sweetmeats, meat and wine in pro* 
fuse quanlilies, when a fool of an East Bengal 
Brahmin said that there should be s( ,>arate seats 
at dinner, th-aring this the high prit st of the 
Rabu — lh( jewel of the forehead of all pandits — 
stepped forward and said Olhouthe m ist despised 
of all mortals, d(»st thou not know the sacred 
books, dunee and illiterate as thou art? This is a 
Rhairavi chakra (a circle of the Tantricks), 
as peo])!*' of various castes are present here and 
women have jt)in(‘d us. In a Pdiairavi chakra no 
cast(^ distinction • hould be observed. You want 
authority ! Here it is : — 

Recites a Sanskrit couplet here which 
means ; — 

' Tliose \>iiO join a Rhairavi whatever 

caste they mav belong to. should be considered for 
the time as the best of Brahmins. They should all 
(lrin4v wine, till tlteyturn tipsy and reeling fall to the 
groum^ and rise to drink again. If they do so tliey 
shall be f’ce from all future birth^^ and attain final 
emanciiiation.’ 

“ When authority had thus been quoted all were 
quite satisfied and the Hindus, Mahomedans and 

’T®!i srtfeftwa 

^=51 ’ 35 : ^SC 8 I 

wn 
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women of ill fame «at together witfi a clear con- 
science, and began to eat various preparatbns of 
meat and other dainties with profuse quantity of 

* It 

Wine. 

The Pundits took up Renjofali prose under the 
direction of European writers of Hengalirand 
under their direction also the former had to come 
down from high flown bombasts to colloquial sim- 
plicity. The best works produced by the Pandits 
during this epoch of our literature are charac- 
terised, on the one hand, by ascent to obscure 
heights and, on the other, by descent to slang ; — 
from the cloudy region of philosophical dissertations 
to the housewife’s harangue with her husband on 
the question of the preparation of cakes. There 
was no via media. When the theme soared high, 
it became mystic, — the phalanx of compound words 
scarcely left a loop-hole for the ordinary reader’s 
understanding to penetrate into it ; but when it 
came down from these heights it grovelled in the 
mire of vulgarity ; street scenes were described in 
terse, forcible but exceedingly corrupt style ; all 
limits of decency were exceeded on, — coarse and 
flat jokes passed for humour, and the Bengali 
prose of the period presented a seriocomic aspect 
which puzzles us in its seriousness and almost 
repels when it tries to amuse. 

But the advent of the Pandits into the field of 
Bengali, though associated in the earlier stages of 
its modern prose with uncouth efforts verging on 

afqi 1” 

Babuvilss, Page 38. 



the ridicutous, wts not an unmixed evih Their 
productions materially aided the cause of Benjjfali 
style in the long run. The pundits had a perfect 
command over the Sanskrit vocabulary and Sans- 
krit grammar and aimed at a pure grammatical style 
which was gradually introduced into Bengali prose, 
mainly through their influence and by their writ- 
ings. Under the saltitary control of the European 
scholars these pundits were trained to write in a 
simple style and they no longer despised the collo- 
quial dialect from which they gradually importiid 
a large number of simple and elegant expressions 
into the written language ^fodern prose was 
developed both in purity of style and in resourc?s 
of words by the efforts of these scholarly writers, 
and abundant proofs of this are to be found in the 
standard works of the iQth century, written by 
them. In tlv prose works of I^vara Chandra 
Vidyas&gara wt* have that crowning success in prose 
composition to attain which the pundits had been 
struggling for half a century. I'he high sounding 
compounds were r(«dured in his writings to simpler 
and more elegant forms, tiie coarse and the vulgar 
element was entirely eliminated ; and living at this 
distance of time, as we do, we cannot help being 
struck with the inimitable grace and purity of his 
style. He saved our prosealike from pedantry and 
vulgarity and adopted a golden mean which only 
a finished master of Sanskrit and gifted literature 
could have been capable of achieving. 

The printing of Bengali books was a costly 
affair in those days. We have seen that Dr. Carey 
calculated the cost of printing ten tlioiisand copies 
of the Bengali New Testament at Rs. 437 
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that even, at the wrong estimate of the cost of 
a punch as 55-. whereas it was really a guinea. 
Considering the enormous expenditure on printing 
as also the very limited sale of Bengali books, we 
should not be surprised at the high price set on 
many of the books of this period ; for instance 
Mitter s Bengali Dictionary was published in 1801, 
“equal to an 8vo of 50 pages the price was 
Rs. 32. Tara Chand Chakravarty’s Anglo Bengali 
Dirtionai*)’; pages 25. price Rs. 6. “ The original 

price of Kri^na Chandra Charita by Rajiva Lochana 
Rs. 5 only for 120 pages. It barely paid its 
expenses then, so limited was the demand for Ben- 
gali books. 

The energetic devotion displayed in the cause 
of learning by the students of the Hindu College 
under the inniien('r of Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
D'Rozario is eviden* imI in the list of Bengali news- 
papers and niaga/.ine< of this period already given 
on a foregoing page. Along wflh a hundred 
other channids into whic^syAliat^j^^ flowed foi 
promoting the cause of learning, no less than four 
journals (Nos. i 908.909 and Nos. 10 and 

17 p on.) were edited and conducted by the 
students of the Hindu College. 

ft is curious to observe that when the Engli.'sh 
were introducing European educational methods 
into our schools, they were frequently struck with 
the excellence of the Hindu method of teaching 
already current in our Pithaviifis, and this they 
freely admitted. An English writer in the London 
Astatic journal, 1817, bestows a high panegyric on 
the arithmetical rules set to doggerel rhymes by 
^ubhankara who is said to liavc been ** the Cocker of 




Kaja Kama Mohan a Kui, 

SHtciuily piu>tt>^rapliO(l lor Mr. Karnaii;uul:i CljaUcj 'n c lnan tlio oil painting; 
in llritisb Miuseiim. By kind pennission of Mr. R. N. Quiitcrjec. 
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Bengal.*' ** These rules ** wrote another English re- 
viewer in the middle of the i9th century “ have been 
chanted for 150 years in 40*000 schools. Thus 
the Hindus took the lead in a practice, which have 
been since introduced into our infant schools.** In 
the May-Ganita printed at ^riramapore in 18:7* the 
author, Mr. May, says* of the ^ubhankari AryySs 
in his preface to the book : — “ It is remarkable that 
many coincidences may be traced between them 
and the most improved kind of arithmetical tables 
adopted in the schools in Britain on the new 
model.** 

IV (a) Oecadance of the high spiritual ideal in 
Hindu Society, and the advent of Raia Rama 
Mohana Roy. 

When Buddhism had sunk inU> depraved 
Tantrik rites, sophistry and atheism, the Hindu 
Society awaited but a touch troin outside for 
blossoming into that living faith which is so pre- 
eminently observed in the lives ot Chaitanya and 
Nftnaka. The Renaissance brought about by the 
great ^ankara required only a touch with the faith 
of Islam to develop the creed of faith into the 
creed of love, which in the i6th century showed 
itself in the glories of renunciation and the spiri- 
tual ecstasies of so many ardent souls. Similarly 
also when towards the end of the i8th century, 
the religion of the Hindus was more or less reduced 
to superstitious practices, and empty ceremonies, 
and ritual, Hindu society required only a touch 
from outside to be restored to a realisation of 
high spiritual truths. The Christian Missionaries 
awakened the spirit of research into religious truth 
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once more in the minds of our countrymen, who 
were never found vslow to respond to a call for 
putting forth their best activity in the cause of 
religion. 

I'he simple ways taught by ('haitanya Deva, of 
reciting the name of God and of praying to Him 
in the spirit of truv* renunciation had gradually 
fallen into disfavour. Pompous processions and 
great festivities accomj>anicd with dances of nauch 
girls and display and flourish of niateriaiislic 
grandeur now attracted people to religion, which 
had, however, lost its serious character, and become 
a source of amusement to the vulgar. The great 

Ostenta- devotees had already begun to realise the usc- 
tloB in ..... 

religion. lessness oi a multiplicity of religious ntes, and 

the vanity which in many cases prom|)tcd the 
ostentation of religious festivals in Bengal. Kaja 
Kama Kri^^ha expressed the idea in one of his songs 
that he would fling away his rosary into the waters 
of the (ianges as suun as true devotiortio** ihe 
divine Mother should dawn on "lluud, — thus 

showing an utter disregaril of formal observances 
in religion ; and Kama Frat^a* already quoted on 
page 716, said of himself that he wiis a foul to 
worship an image of clay, when his divine 
Mother was manifesting herself throughout tin* 
whole universe. He said how foolish it was to 
kill goats before the image instead of sacrific- 
ing the passions — his real enemies, and that it was 
but so much energy wasted to visit the sacred 
.shrines. If one^s mind is fixed on the lotus feel 
of the Mother, there he will feel all the sanclky 
of the Ganges and of the holy cities of Benares 
and Gaya. 
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Violation of petty rules was regarded as a 
great sin in the code of the Brahmins. ** That 
infidel who has not cleansed his teeth before 
sunrise, has no right to worship (iod/ “ One 
who takes PutikA [Basclla lucida op the twelfth 
day of a lunation is worse than a murderer of 
Brahmins.” ** One who takes a meal while touch- 
ing the seat with bis feet is to be reckoned as a 
beef eater. ”t 

“If one raises a cup of water with his left 
hand and drinks therefrom In* commits the offence* 
of him who drinks vvine.'’:J; 

These were sonn: of the rules fur tlje guidanc(' 
of a Hindu householder s life. '‘Murder, tiieft or 
perjury, though brought home to the guilty man 
by a judic ial senlc ncv, .so far from inducing loss 
of caste, i.n visited in their society with no peculiar 
mark of infainv or disgrace. A trifling present to 
the Hralimie c'ommunly called Prsyavchitta, with 
the performance 01 a tew idle cere monies, are 
held as sufficicpt atonement for all those crimes ; 
and the delin».|uent is at once freed from all tem- 
poral inconvenience as wed as dread of future 
retribution. 

i” 

Smrili. 

t Raja Rama Mohana Roy s Benjrali works edijed by Raja 
Narayan Bos,; )i. 630. 

t Raja Rama Mohana Roy s Bengali works, published from 
the Panini Karyalaya, Allahabad, page *38. 

i Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Knglish works, published by Cri 
Kanta Roy^ vol. I, p. 303. 
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‘ The plant Tulai#i is sacred with the VaifAavas 
and the Bel tree \%dili the ^aivas* When regarded 
in the fight of simple devotion nnd as fiossessed of 
emblematic significance, these plants have a charm 
for the Hindus which is indescribable. When the 
pious wife lights the evening lamp at the foot of 
the sacred Tulasi. the darkness of evening yields 
to that quiet light glittering through the leaves, 
and the vermillion-marked forehead bends low in 
the act of making obeisance to the deity whose 
symbol it is, the small scene breathes poetry to 
the soul which feels in its presence as before some 
alter ; but when the atrocious Brahminic code 
lays down “the great sinner who seeing a Bilva 
tree ora iulasi plant doei» not instantly bow down, 
will be sent to hell and be afflictetl with leprosy,'’* 
— the poetry and spirituality of the whole 

vanishes, and our mind revolts against such ordiii* 
ances and feels strongly against Brahminic tyranny. 
The horrid hook-swinging festivity ^called the 
Chadaka, the custom of throwing children to the 
Sagara. human sacrifices olferc<l lo K^ili and 
other atrocious ceremonies performed under the 
sanction and control of the Brahmins ciimpeUed 
our enlightened rulers to idteck them by enacting 
new laws, anil if the missionaries were unsparing 
in their abuses of our religion and called us semi- 
barbarious, tlu-\ were justified in their condemna- 
tion of the crimes that pervailcd in the lower 
stratum of our society, 

* 5| sjCTtfJl sWfWI I 

c'lTflt ’wtint’rt i 

Skanda Purato. 
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The pure faith promalgated by Chaitaaya was 
now giving its last flicker. In the lower o <ier of the 
Vai^iava community men and women mi ;ed promis- 
cuously and, interpreting the emblematical religion 
in the light of gross sensualism, preached nnres- 
trained licentiousness ; and the cries of those who 
were forcibly made to play sutties^^ though subdued 
and unheard owing to the noisy music deliberately 
kept to drown them, rose to heaven where the Lord 
heard them though men would not. The mission- 
aries drew attention to these matters. Such were 
some of the superstitions and crime.s that per- 
vaded the whole of our society at the moment we 
are considering. Young men of the new generation. Leaniags 
who had not fathomed the depths of religious 
life that still pervaded the quiet villages of Bengal nity. 
inspite of their superstitions, ran to the extreme, and 
in the general sweep of their reformatory procedures 
turned their backs upon good and evil alike, indiscri- 
minately condemning all in their own society. They 
did hot wish to reform but aimed at totally upsetting 
socict) , which, rhough in its lower grades showed 
Brahminical craft and oppression, had in its great 
heights — on its topmost pinnacles, an unequalled 
glory which is conspicuous in the doctrines of 
love and renunciation inculcated by the Vedanta. 

Young men saw wrongs on all sides and did not 
care to hear of the speculative theology of the 
Hindus or to keep the patience to scale its great 
height themselves. They felt ikBt Christianity was 
better than their own religion owing to the moral 
principles which were a living force amongst its 
votarie.s. “Young BengaP' showed a decided 
leaning towards the new creed. 
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Rifi Rima At this juncture stepped forward Rfima Mohana 

village of Radhfinagar in the dis- 
trict of Hughli in the year 1774, — the year in which 
the great Rdma fVasftda Sen died at Halisahara. 

(b) A comprehensive review of his life and work. 

As 1 look upon the portrait of Rfijb Rfima 
Mohana, with his huge turban on his head, his loose 
flowing garments, his dark eye brows bent in seri- 
figiiter* thought and his lirilliant eyes with their medi- 

tative look, — voluminous hook held tightly in his 
right hand and lips which display determination 
and the power of persuasive eloquence, thc‘ high 
forehead beaming with intellectuality, — his tall 
robust figure erect to its full height. — he appears to 
me rather as a warrior hound for the battle field, 
than as a pious religious man — the part h<‘ chose 
to play in life. 

He was in fact a born fighttjr. The combative 
element is not only found throughout his stu|)eiub 
ous writings in English, Ilengali. S^tntfikrit and 
IVrsian, but even in the hymns he offered to God. 
He could not fi»rget the lighting and controversial 
spirit even when he was addressing praises to the 
Deity. Refei^ing rite of Prana pratistha 

or ** endo^inent of animation and that of subse* 

K 

qoently thu! jtlay in tlu‘ water after 

the pujtt if O!<rer, Mohana sings in ofte of hfc 

hymns O dd«<ie<^ whom do you invoke, and 
whom do you east laiWfty.*’ Again, dealing with 
the swif^fing ctrremony in the Dolotsava he sings : 

“ You orant to. swing him who moves the sun, the 
moMi and the stars ! How vain your efforts are ! He 
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who feeds the beasts, and birds, fishes and men, 
how absurd it is to think of feeding him ! The Deity 
who pervades the w^bole universe, with what pro- 
priety can you say to him * stay here * refers to the 
mantra fsir &c.) 

“ It is vain, if you do not accept the truth ; it 
is like taking food through the nose \vh *n you are 
endowed with a mouth.’"* 

When half a century before, Rama Prasada had 
composed songs in this strain, there had been a 
sincerity in his utterances, and there was no pole- 
mic spirit in them ; he was actually engaged in all 
the multifarious ritual of Hindu worship, and passing 
through tiiem as an orthodox Hindu, he only re- 
freshed his consciousness of the clay image as an 
emblem by referring to the monotheistic views 
whicli he really held and realised through all the 
rites to which he had to conform outwardly. But 
Rsja Rama Mohana had given up all such 
Hinda practices and declared them idolatrous. His 
hymn tc the Deit;' in the passages quoted above 

* “ siT% 

55 ^ at? w. 

5i»rnr 

I 

c? «rt?Tir CT? 

CT fw 

“ f?*«i *1^ 

m*! ^ snf^Ti » ' 

1 18 
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sounds the trumpet of battle ; and though he appa- 
rently applied to himself the word * deluded \ it is 
really meant for those who held views in religion 
other than his own. 

Throughout all his writings this combativencss 
is obvious. He probably felt it necessary for the 
times, believing that people had begun to accept the 
image as God Himself and forget that it was a 
mere emblem. 

As a combatant he was superior to most who 
came in contact with him, not only by the strong 
and forcible manner in which he marshalled his 
arguments, based on a learning which was most 
e.vtraordinary, but in the equanimity of temper that 
he preserved throughout all controversy. Seldom 
or never did he resort to the language of abuse so 
freely indulged in against him by his opponents. 
He was master of many languages,— Hebrew, Greek 
I'ersian. Knglish, Sanskrit, Arabic Hindusthani and 
Bengali, and knew something of French besides 
rhe missionaries found in him a scholar who couh 
point out flaws in their translations of the Bible and 
refer them to the original text in Hebrew. orGreek."*^ 
His antagonists were generally' brought to their 
knees by the solid learning of the Raja who, with 
all respect for the scriptures of different religions, 
Boropean assailed his opponents with ample quotations from 
adiiilreni. the books held sacred by them, and beat them on 

their own ground in the most effective way. In 

* He argues the matter very fairly and quotes with great 
and fluency the passages of both Old and New Testamenfl ex- 
plaining some maltranslations of Hebrew which Trinitarians 
times urged in their favour.” 

Monthly Repository, iSaa. 

754 
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fact his giant intellect struck every one with the 
sense of his superiority, and the testimonies of 
admiration left by Europeans are even more lauda- 
tory than those which he received f oin his own 
countrymen. Sir John Bowring, while greeting him 
with an address ol welcome from the Unitarian 
Society of Tendon, said “ I recollect some w'dters 
have indulged themselves with inquiring, what they 
should feel, if any of those time-honoured men, 
whose names have lived through vicissitudes of 
ages, should appear among them. They have en- 
deavoured to imagine what would be iheir sensa- 
tions if a I^lato, or a Socrates, a Milton or a New- 
ton, were unexpectedly to honour them witli their 
presence I recollect that a poet, w ho has well been 
called divine, has drawn a beautiful piclure of the 
feelings of those who tirsi visited the scenes of the 
southern hemisphere, and there saw. for the first 
tiint‘. that bi auliful constellation, th<‘ fiold Cross. It 
was with feelings such as they underwent, that I was 
overwhelmed when 1 stretched out in your name 
the, hand of \ve ».oinelo the Raja Kama Mohana 
Roy,’’* 

Dr. liooth, an American physician of London. 
WTOtc to Mr. Estlin on the 27th November. 1833, 

“ I have studied his (Rajd Rama Mohana Roy’s) 
writings wdth a subdued feeling since his death and 
risen from their perusal wdth a more confirmed con- 
viction of his having been unequalled in past or i 
president tiiTie.”t The Rev. J. Scott Porter said in a 
funeral sermon on the death of the Raja ~~ preached 

• Monthly Repository, June, iS.O- (Vol. V, pages 417-20.) 

t Last days of Rama Mohana Roy by Mary Carpentet 
Page 174, 
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in the meeting-house of the first Presbyterian con- 
gregation, Belfast, on the lothof November, 1833 
“ Never have I known a person who brought a 
greater variety of knowledge to bear upon almost 
every topic on which he conversed, never one 
whose remarks were more original, solid and use- 
ful — one of the most extraordinary men 

whom the world has witnessed for centuries.” * Tlie 
Rev. J. Fox spoke of the Raja in his sermon deli- 
vered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, on Sunda)*' 
October 14, 1833, ** His presence has passed away 

as a poetic image fades from the brain ! 

And, ‘ being dead, he yet speaketh ’ with a voice 
to which not only India but Europe' and America 
will listen for generations. The Rev. R. Aspland 
jireached a funeral sermon in the New Gravel Pit 
Meeting, Hackney, in the course of which he 
said “ the name of Rama Mohana Roy will endure 
as long as the history of religious trutli.”J Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fitzclarence, latterly Earl of Munster, 
wrote ( in his Journal of a Route across India 
through Egypt to England in the years of 1817 

and 1818", “The most extraordinary Brahmin 

His learning is most extensive, as he is not only 
conversant with the best books in English, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindusthani but has even 
studied rhetoric in Arabic and English, and quotes 
Locke and Bacon on all occasions. The English 
editor of the India Gazetta referred to him while 
writing about his controversy with Dr. Marshman as 
“ a most gigantic combatant in the theological 
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field.'** Many English writers wrote verses on 
his death, and those by Miss Dale, . Miss Acland, 
Mrs. Thomas Woodforde, the Rev. W. J. Fox, and 
Dr. Carpenter, quoted in * The La^t Days of the 
Raja Rama Mohana Roy ' by Mary Carpenter, are 
not only exquisite as pieces of poetic composition, but 
also breathe those sentiments of profound lev * and 
respect, which his great personality raised in the 
minds of all who came in contact with him. The 
tender care with which he was attended by the 
ladies at Stapleton (irove during his last illness, 
and their tears at his death, lend deep pathos to the 
description of the scene of his death at Bristol : and 
our heart goes forth in gratitude to those kind 
friends of a foreign clime who not only apprcciate<l 
the noble qualities of the great Indian but felt for 
him a veneration which annulled all distinctions of 
l)irth and associations. 

in his controversies with the ^riramapure Mis- 
sionaries, some of whom went the length of calling 
him a heathen^ his mild answers bearing the im- 
press of superior reasoning power, showed that he 
was a far better Christian in spirit than his advt r- 
saries ; and the impression they made on the mind 
of the distinguished William Roscoe, who poured 
over the Rdjd's Precepts of Jesus with admiring 
delight, amply testifies to the great appreciation of 
his writings throughout the whole of Christendom. 
Mr. Recorder Hill writes about his encounter with 
the celebrated Robert Owenf : — one of the guests 
was Robert Owen who evinced a strong desire to 

* La.st days of Rama Mohana Roy, Page 17. 

t do, do, do. III. 
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bring over the Rfija to his socialistic opinions. He 
persevered with great earnestness, but the Raja, who 
seemed well acquainted with the subject and who 
spoke our language in marvellous perfection, 
answered his arguments with consummate skill, 
until Robert somewhat lost his temper. — a very 
rare occurrence which 1 never witnessed before. 
The defeat of the kind hearted philanthropist was 
Other accompanied with great saiivity on the part of his 
Opponent.” Dr. T. Boot wrote* about the Raja to 
Mr. Hstlin, in November 1833 ; — “to me he stood 
in the single majesty of, I had almost said, perfect 
humanity, no one in past or present evt^r came to 
my judgment clothed in Mu h wistiom, or humility,” 
Another Englishman spoke ol him as “ a rare com* 
batant. \W* are constrained to say he has not inel 
with his match here.” “It is well knaivn ** HTites 
Mary Carpenter (p. 25 J; “ tiuit Mr. William Adam a 
Baptist of ^riramaporc. who ciuKtavuured to make 
liini a (onverl to orthodoxy, concluded hi.s task by 
acknowledging himself a convert to the true 
Evangelical opinions of the Rltj^. ‘ I lu* greatest 
pliilosoplun of England at the time, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, gave him a cordial reception and addressed 
liim as intensely admired and dearly beloved 
collaborator in the .s<‘rvice of mankind/' “Your 
works/’ wrote lientham to the Rhjft, **are made 
knoun to me by a book in which I read a style 
which, but for the name of a Hindu, I should certain- 
ly have ascribed to the [)cn of a superiorly educat- 
ed and instructed Englishman ' and in the sarm 
lelitT while praising the great work of James *Mill 
on the History of India, Hentham remarked, ‘Hliough 
as to the style I wish 1 could with truth and 
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sincerity pronounce it equal to yours.”* The poet 
Campbell was also one of his great admirers. 

When he landed in England the Raja met with a 
reception which only the most exalted men of 
h'urope could expect to receive. He .»as presented in^B^lrope. 
to His Majesty the King by the President of the 
Board of Control and had a place assigned to him 
among the foreign ambassadors. The highest 
honours were publicly accorded to him. ' Person.s 
most remarkable for their social standing and liter- 
ary eminence sought his society and highly esteem- 
ed the privilege of intercourse with him. He was 
received into our I'^nglish homes not only as a 
distinguished guest but as a friend.”t During his 
short stay at Paris he was more than once at the 
table of Louis Philippe Wherever he went he 
had to attend meetings acrording him a most 
hearty and < ordial reception. Mary Carpenter 
writ'-s that she had herself met some of those 

■* v'ho still treasured the remembr.''nce of the A midship* 
, , , 1 , , man’s re- 

Raja ; one of these, now a grayheaded man, recol- collections. 

lected when a young midshipman on arriving at 
Calcutta, going to visit the magnificent residence 
and grounds of the Brahmin who was even then 
celebrated. It was in the Circular Road at the 
Eastern extremity of the town. He did not sec 
the master of the mansion, but he picked up in the 
large aviary a relic in remembrance of the dis- 
tinguished man which he still treasures.”J 

Social and religious reformation he chose as 
the chief object of his pursuit. His evidence before 

• Bowring’s works of Bentham, vol. X; page 586. 

t Mary Carpenter’s life of the Raja, page 65. 

j I'h,. do. page 67. 
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the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in England regarding the Judicial and Revenue 
system of India and his essay on the Euroi>ean 
colonisation show a masterly grasp of the subject 
as also the vast range of his study and minute 
: observation in every detail of the administrative 
‘ questions of the country, upon which the British 
press bestowed at the time their highest encom- 
iums, His writing materially assisted the Govern- 
»nent in enacting legislation for the administration 
of the country on a more solid and effic«acious 
biisis. His letter on the t|uestion of education 
preceded the memorable miiuite of Lord Macaulay 
and sounded the key note of the future educational 
policy of the Government. 

In fact in every department of thought, calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of his countrymen, his 
great intelligence and zealous advocacy of Jill 
that he considered right have left a ^mwerful iru- 
press. In all movements, whether of social or poli- 
tical nature, the start that he gave to the enlightened 
Hindu Society ot Bengal has kept it going forward 
up ic the pn‘sent, Fhoroughly acquainted with 
the political conditions in Europe, the' sympathy of 
his great mind went forth to the cause of libertv 
and freedom, wherever it was at stake. His humanr 
feelings were also as cosmopolitan. When on one 
occasion he attended divine worship at Carter 
Lane Chapel, the Minister wa.s reading a letter 
from a clergyman in that quarter describing the 
sufferings of the poor people in the west of Ire- 
land, then in a state of lamentable distresf^. 
Writes Mr. Poter on the occa.sion ** the tears that 
fell from his, (Rajt’s) eyes declared how deeply 
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he was moved by the reciter/*^ He materially 
contributed to the fund collected for affording them 
relief. 

For women the sympathy of his heart was ever j 
in readiness ; and one, who reads his arguments in ^ 
favour of the abolition of Suttee, cannot but be 
struck with the at humanity with which he ad- 
vocated the cause, as also with the high reverence 
in which he held Indian women. W^hen a pro* 
Suttee champion declared woman-kind as weak, 
frail and irreligious, his honest indignation burst 
forth in a glorious speech in wdiich the sufferings, 
the devotion and the firmness of Hindu Women 
are ,50 vividly represented, that no poet could do it 
in better language or in more effective form. He 
suffered all kinds of persecution, intolerance and 
abuses from his opponents ivho even tried to way- 
lay and belabour him, but reading his answers to 
the charges made again.st him by orthodx Hindus, 
and, even by the clergy* one is struck with his gentle 
and persuasive eloquence, his kindly words indicat- 
ing a sweet and unruffled temperament. These 
are found in sharp contract to the foul and wanton 
abuse of his antagonists. He himself says in some 
of his answers that as a child frets, when the well- 
meaning doctor gives him medicine but the doctor 
heeds it not, even so does he treat those who without 
understanding his good intentions are crying down 
his works. He wjis never weary of arguing in 
favour of what he considered to be the truth. 
Such an untiring champion of truth is scarcely to 
be met with now. Mr, Arnot writes of him, 

* Mis!^ Carpent€r\s ** La5ft Hays of Raja Rama Mohana Ray/’ 
page aas. 
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** During the greater part of the period of Rdma 
Mohana Roy^s residence at Calcutta, the'^ whole 
powers of his mind were directed to the vindica* 
tion of the doctrine of the unity of God. In this, 
he maintained, the sacred books of the Hindus and 
Mussalmans, Jews and Christians agreed ; and that 
all apparent deviations from it were modern cor- 
ruptions. He propagated it day and night by 
word and writings, with the zeal of an apostle and 
the self-denial of a martyr. He was ever ready 
to maintain it against all gain-sayers, from the be- 
liever in thirty three millions of God to the denier 
of one, for both extremes are common in the East. 
The writer remembers finding him at his Garden 
House near Calcutta, one evening, about 7 o’clock, 
closing a dispute with one of the followers of 
Buddha, who denied the existt nee of the Deity, 
riie Rsja had spent tlie whole day in the contro- 
versy, without stopping for food, rest or refresh- 
ment, rejoicing more in confuting one atheist than 
in triumphing over hundred idolaters : the credulity 
of the one he despised ; the scepticism of the other 
he thought pernicious ; for he was deeply impress** 
ed With the iin{)ortance of religion for the virtue 
and happiness of mankind.'’* 

His pro-Christian tendencies arc well known. 
Yet he would not agree with the missionaries in 
their orthodox views. When the ^rl Ramapur mis- 
sionaries advanced their arguments in support of 
them iracles of Christ, the Rjija quietly remarked : — 
“ His miracles were less stupendous than those of 
the Hindu who drank up the ocean and discharged 


• ** Lant Days in England ** by Miss Maiy Carpenter^ page SPPi 
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it from his body/'* Though attacking the idola- 
trous practices of the Hindus, the Raja boldly de- 
dared his profound respect for the Hindu philo- 
sophy before his European friends. An P^ngHsh 
writer writes, he (the Raja) asserts that he has| 
found nothing in European books equal to fchel 
scholastic philosophy of the Hindus.^'t ^ 

He combined in himself the best elements of 
European and Asiatic ideals. In spirituality he * 
was a Vedantist and in morality he was a follower 1 
of Christ, 

This extraordinary man, with his noble efforts 
in all works of reformation, did a great service to 
the cause of Bengali literature to which we shall 
refer hereafter. We here briefly give a sketch of 
his life as narrated by himself. 

\fy ancestors were Brahmins of a high order 
and, from time immemorial, were devoted to 
Iht religious duties of their rare, down to my 
fifth progenitor who, about one hundred and forty 
years ago, gave up spiritual exercises for worldly 
pursuits and aggrandisements. His descendants 
ever since have followed his example and, accord- 
ing to the usual fate of courtiers, with various suc- 
cess, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes 
falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; some- 
times excelling in success, sometimes miserable 
through disappointment. But my maternal ances- 
tors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession 
as well as by birth, and of a family than which 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, have 
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• History of Cri Ramapur Mission Vol. I, page 238. 
t Monthly Repository 1818, Vol. XVt pp. 2-4. 
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up to the present day adhered to a life of religious 
observances and devotion, preferring peace and 
tranquillity of mind to the excitements of wordly 
grandeur. 

“ In conformity with the usage of my paternal 
race, and the wish of my father, I studied the 
Persian and Arabic languages, — these being indis- 
pensable to those who attached themselves to the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes : and agreeably 
to the usage of my maternal relations, I devoted 
myself to the study^ of the Sanskrit and the theo- 
logical works written in it, which contain the botly 
of Hindu literature, law and religion 

‘‘ When about the age of sixteen, I composed «t 
manuscript calling in question the validity of the 
idolatrous system of the Hindus. I'his, together 
with my known sentiments on that^^subject, having 
produced a coolness bel%%'eeii me and my inline- 
diatc kindred, I proceeded on my tra^eto» and 
passed through different countries, chiefly within, 
but some beyond, the bounds of Hindustan, 
with a feeling ofiiv^gjreat , aversion to the estab- 
lishment of HriUsb^. in India. When I had 

reached the age of iaventy, my father recalled me, 
and restored mi* to his favour ; aflt:r which I first 
saw aod begun to associate with Europeans and 
soon after made myself tolerably acijuainted with 
their laws and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, mure steady and moder- 
ate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against 
them, and became inclined in their favour, feeling 
persuaded that their rule,i though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and surely to the ameli- 
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oration of the native inhabitants ; and I enjoyed 
the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with 
the Brahmins on the subject of their idolatry and 
superstition, and my interference with their custom 
of burning widows, and other perjiicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity against me ; 
and through their influence with my fampy, rny 
father was again obliged to withdraw his counte- 
nance openly, though his limited pecuniary support 
was still continued to me. 

“ After rny father’s death 1 opposed the advo- 
cate-* of idolatry with still greater boldness. 
Availing myself of the art of printing, now estab- 
lished in India, I published various works and 
pamphlets against their errors in the native ami 
foreign languages This raised such a feeling 
against me, that I was at last deserted by every 
person exct {jt two or Ihretr Scotch friends, to 
whom, and the nation to which they ?>elong, 1 will 
always (eel grateful. 

.“The ground which 1 took in all controversies 
was, not that of opposititm 10 Brahmin ism, but to 
a perversion of it ; and I endeavoured to show that 
the idolatry of the Brahminism was contrary to 
the practice of their ancestors, and the principles 
ol the ancient books and authorities which they 
profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the 
violence of the opposition and resistance to iny 
opinions, several highly respectable persons, both 
among iny own relations and others began to adopt 
the same sentiments. 

“ I now’ felt a strong wish to visit Europe and 
obtain, by personal observation, a more thorough 
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insight into its manners, customs, religion and |;^li- 
ticai institutions. I refrained however, from carry, 
ing this intention into effect until the friends who 
coincided with my sentiments should be increased in 
number and strength. My expectations having 
been at length realised in November, 1830, I em- 
barked for England, as the discussion of the East 
India Company’s Charter was expected to come 
on, by which the treatment of the natives of India 
and its future government would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King 
in Council against the abolition of the practice of 
burning widows was to be heard before the Privy 
Council; and His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi 
had likewise commissioned me to bring before the 
authorities in England certain encroachments on 
his rights by the East India Company. I accord- 
ingly arrived in England in April, 1831.''* 

Rama Mohana Roy was reijuesled to give hi., 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Judicial and revenue [^ysteib 
of India. He was also examined on the condition 
of the native inhabitants! of India. His answers, 
as already mentioned, were remarkable as show'ing 
his great command over the subjects in which he 
was thus consulted. Through his earnest attempts 

♦ Mbs Carpenter intfuduced this Autobiographical sketch 
into her book * Last Day# in England of Raja Rama Mobana Rov 
with the following remarks. — 

** The following letter from Rama Mohana Roy htmaelf 
appeared in the * Athenaeum * and in the Literary Gaaette* frorr 
one or other of which it was copied into rar bus papers. It wa . 
written just before he went to France. It was probably deaaignvd 
for some dissttngiUshcd per-son who had desired him to gftc 
outline of bis history ; and he adopted form for the purport 
The letter may be considered as addressed to hi^ friend Mr. Gor- 
don of Calcutta.” 
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the appeal against the abolution of Suttee was 
rejected on the nth of July, 1832. After a resi- 
dence of three years in Europe Rsja Rama Mohana 
Roy died at Bristol on the 27th of September, and death. 

^833* 

How far the Ri ja^s strenuous and self-sacrific- 
ing efforts against idolatry may have succeeded will 
engage us fora few moments. As a heated contro- 
vercy was going on in the vernacular tongue on this 
point) we consider ourselves justified in summaris- Gods and 
ing here the arguments advanced by the other 
side. From the time of the Ri^is, when U$ss appear- Hindus, 
ed to them as beautiful nymph of the horizon 
clothed in purple apparel, down to the days of the 
Purdnas, the religious history of India has been one 
in which monotheism has constantly adopted the 
garb of allegf^ry, in order to appeal more potently to 
popular minds ; and the vast pantheon of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses have an emblematical signifi- 
cance which has been repeatedly e mphasised by 
the wruers of t';eologicaI treatises. T^he Raja him- 
self admitted “ there can be no doubt however, and 
it is my whole desire to prove, that every rite has 
its derivation from the allegorical adoration of the 
deity, but at the present day all is forgotten *';* 
and again “ many learned Brahmins are well in- 
formed of the pure mode of divine worship. 

The position taken by his opponents was not 
without a rational basis ; and the controversy was as 
interesting as it was learned. In the spiritual world, 
as in poetry and even in Mathematics, the symbol 

♦ EnvUsh works of Raja Rama Mohana Roy, vol. I, pages. 

t Do. do. vol. I, pagfe 127. 
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is adopted for conveniencr. As in the geometrical 
definition of a line or point the basis is taken for 
granted, or as in the play of Hamlet the historic 
facts need not be authentic, so in any subject the 
ground-work may always be called in question ; 
but the stupendous facts w’hich rest upon it are not 
therefore to be ignored or undervalued. The 
whole civilisation of the Hindus, their vast poetic 
literature, their architectural achievements, shrines, 
temples, the geography of India as revealed to 
them in a spiritual light — the sacred Ganges, the 
Godavari, the Brahmaputra, the snow-topped 
Himalaya and the Vindhya hills, all are associated 
with religious stories and episodes, underlying 
which there is the Vedanta Philosophy which in- 
vests external forms with spiritual truth : and the 
idea of the Su[>reme Bcdng permeates all that may 
superficially strike us as irrational. From the lays 
of Jayadeva, Chandi Dfts and Vidylpati to th< 
Kirtana and the Agamani songs of Bengal, our 
whole vast lore of devotional sentiment is no litcrw^ 
curiosity to our people ; — it is a perpetual fountain 
of faith to the humble as mmH ^ to the enlightened 
The gods and goddesses of the Purfi^as, like#ie 
lJ9as of the Riris, represent the attributes of one 
who attracts us through their familiar forms even 
as the sun approaches us through a thousand rays 
of light. This vast religious fabric w^as not created 
in a day. It has taken deep root in our soil for 
hundreds of years. Such gods as these could not be 
dismissed at a word, however great might be th< 
power that cried to them ‘ Vanish ! ^ Even when RAja 
Rtma Mohana Roy was decrying what he called 
idolatry in unsparing language, there were already 
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Europeans who were attracted by it, — nay had 

adopted the ‘ idolatrous practices' themselves. Th * Europfan 
, , , . converts tc 

facts disclosed by the extracts quoted below should fffiiititlsnt. 

be judged independently. The comments made on 

them are what one naturally expects from the biassed 

persons from whose writings they are taken. 

Mr. Twining and Major Scott Waring were 
joined in their missionary crusade by a colleague 
in the person of a Bengal officer/' Col. Stewart, 
generally known in India under the name of “ Uin- 
du Stewart/’ He had abjured Christianity and 
become a worshipper of the Hindu deities. He 
exposed himself equally to the ridicule of his 
own countrymen, by going down in the morn- Hindu 
ing to the Ganges, with flowers am! sacrificial Stewart, 
vessels, to perform his ablutions according to the 
Hindu riluai.s. At a subsequent period, he asked 
permission ti accompany the army in its progress 
to'vards the capit;<l of Nepal, that lie might have 
an opportunity of paying his devotion at a cele- 
brated shrine oi ^iva which lay on the ro itc. 

The Bengal officer exhibited the most 

profound respect for the Hindu religion, and enter- 
tained the most lofty conceptions of the morals and 
virtues of the Hindus ; and he now came forward 
to denounce the sacrilegious attack of the mission- 
aries *on the sacred and venerable fabric of Hin- 
duism/ In his pamphlet called ' The Bengal 
Officer's Pamphlet" published in 1808, he says, 

“ wherever I look around me in the vast region of 
Hindu mythology, I discover piety in the garb of 
allegory : and I see morality, at every turn blended 
with every fable •, and as far as I can rely on my 
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judgment, it appears the most complete and ample 
system of Moral Allegory that the world has ever 
produced.*** 

We find from the introduction to Abridgement 
of Vedanta by Raja Rama Mohana Roy. published 
in i8i6, that he attacked *Uhat system of popular 
idolatry on which Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr. 
Lushington, and Mr. Marsh had bestowed the 
highest eulogium three years before in the presence 
of the Parliament. ’*t 

Mr. W. Ward of the (^riramapore Mission seem- 
ed to be particularly hostile to any who advocated 
the cause of Hinduism. In his work on the Hin- 
dus. he writes. ‘'The Rev. Maurice has attempted 
to describe the Hindu ceremonies in the most 
florid colours. It might have been expected, (idola- 
try being in itself an act so degrading to man and 
so dishonourable to God) that a Christian Divine 
would have been shocked while writing in thjs 
manner. If Mr. Maurice thinks there is something 
in Hinduism to excite the most sublime ideas, l«i 
him come and join in the dance before the idol or 
a.ssist the Bramhins in crying Huree bul : Hurec 
bu! ! 

From this Mr. Maurice himself, we quote the 
following interesting and sympathetic passage. 
Maurl^ on “ Wr. Forbes of Stanmore Hill in his elegant 
tfinduisfu. museum of Indian rarities numbers two of the bells 
that have been used in devotion by the Brahmins, 

♦ Hiistory of the Criramapore Mbsion by John Cl»rk Marshman, 

vol. I. pp. 354 — 5 ^- 

t ** History of the Criramapore Mi.H!iion/* vol. 11, page 128 . 

X Introductory Remarks, Ward’s *on Hindus’ vol. II page ixxv. 
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as great curiosities, and one of them in par- 
ticular appears to be of very high antiquity, in 
form very much resembling the cup of the lotus, 
and the tune of it was uncommonly soft and melo- 
dious. I could not avoid being deeply affected 
with the sound of an instrument which had been 
actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition, which I have attempted to unfold. 
My transported thoughts travelled back to the 
remote period when the Brahmin religion blazed 
forth in all its splendour in the caverns of Elephan- 
ta : I was, for a moment, entranced and caught 
the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable 
priests, arrayed in flowing stoles and decorated 
with high tiaras, seemed assembled around me, 
the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear ; 
I breathed an air, fragrant with the richest per- 
fumes and contemplated the deity in the fire that 
symbolised him.” Dr. Ward quotes this passage 
from an article written by the Rev. Maurice in the 
fifth volume of “ Indian Antiquities and treats it 
with great contempt. But it is the last part of the 
article which most of all annoys him. This runs as 
follows. 

** She (the Hindu religion) wheats the similitude 
of a beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon 
and peace, and on his silken wings benefaction and 
blessing/^^ 

Dr. Ward also finds faults with Mr. Halhed of 
the Civil Service, the first writer on Bengali gram- 
mar, because he seems to prefer Hinduism to 

• * Ward’s *on the HinduSt ’ vol. II. 

Introductiofi. Page IXXVl. 
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Christianity ; ” and condemns even Sir William 
Jones for his pro-Hindu tendencies. The great 
scholar was, according to the critic, “ accustomed 
to study the ^asti as with the image of a Hindu 
god placed on Ids table.*' 

The Hindus were never known to possess any 
proselytising zeal ; yet the poetry and devotioit 
wliich pervaded the allegorical mode of their wor- 
ship could not fail to commend itself to many an 
enlightened European who would ope nly avow his 
partiality for it. 1 hese foreign admirers of our reii^ 
gion were Kaja Kama Mohana’s contemporaries — 
a circumstance which shows that the Hindu religioi^ 
in Bengal liacl not yet sunk into utter grossness as 
it was represented lo have done by its ri loriners; 
lor, in that case it could not have counted its 
votaries among the Europeans who lived in the 
counliy. Almost a cenlur\ has ps>ed since Rama 
Mohana Roy breathed his last I he incense still 
burns in the Hindu temples at the time of the 
Arati or evening service : the village potters sti 1 
prepare clay images of tin* gods. 1 he ausp^ciou^ 
sound ol the evening conch still resounds beyond 
the temples across our fields and lawns. I'hc sacred 
books Bhagvata, Chandi and other Purahas, still 
find hundreds of listeners^ whose love is far more 
ennobling than if iW Works had possessed a mere- 
ly literal y interest and how dreary would be the 
Hindu home without these things ! To me it 
appears that it the allegorical lorius ol our religion 
were all swept away, the whole Hindu civilisation, 
intervening between the period of the Vedas and 
that of Rima Kri^na Paramahaihsa s sayingSi would 
be overthrown^ and the spiritual soul of India; 
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thousands of years old, would have to be born 
anew, as a child of to-day, losing the benefit of 
the rich heritage transmitted by our forefathers 
through the ages of the past. 

But has the Raja’s mission failed in its attemut 

^ I lie SUC" 

to lead our society to a reausatioa oi the truth that cess of the 

symbols are not to be mistaken for realities aiid that mission. 

the deity is not to be confounded with them ''' Every 

nghl thinking man must emphatically say ‘ no ' to 

this enquiry. I'he enlightened Hindu youth of the 

present day has reverted to the \ edanta F'hilo- 

sopiiy ; and the movements ot the revivalists, though 

oiten displaying ridiculous niceties in their niela 

physical interpretations, have consiantiy aimed at 

taking a rational and sensible view of matters. 

'rite modern Hindu is nut the Hindu oi the old 
scliooi In the general awakening of the intellect 
and in the widening of the search alter spiritual 
truth which followed Kaja Kama iMohana Roy's 
advent, the Hindus have not neglected to make 
their position secure by studying the ^astras in a 
new light ; it has been a point ot their constant 
ettorts to interpret rationally what a great number 
of people of the preceding generations did blindly. 

The Raja has therefore been directly instru- 
mental in helping the cause ol monolheisni by 
founding the Brahmo Samaja, and indirectly by 
giving a stimulus to Hindu Society, wliich in its 
anxiety to defend itself against the Rationalists, 
soon came forward to propound myths about the 
gods in accordance with monthiestic principles, for 
which, how^ever, it had ample authority in its scrip- 
tures, Like all great men the R*jl came to minis- 
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ter to a real need of society. It may be that the 
enlightened people of Bengal would without him 
have been drawn more irrevocably to Christianity, 
being dissatisfied with the existing state of their 
religion. The spirit of the Raja not only domin- 
ates the Brail mo Samaja of to-day, but his influence 
is distinctly traceable in the general a wakening of 
the Hindu mind to a consciousness of new ideals 
in the spiritual world. 

This great man approached his countrymen 
through the vehicle of his mother tongue. Before 
Rama Mohana the prose literature that existed was 
of very minor importance. The Europeans had 
already set themselves to the task of compiling 
Bengali Grammar and vocabularies. They had 
begun to translate the (iospel, and those placed 
at the head of the judicial administration had 
found it expedu'cit to translate the I^ws and 
Regulations into the vernacular. fhere was a 
general activity in Bengal among an enlightened 
though limited circle of men to contribute to 
our prose literature— an activity which as I have said 
in a foregoing chapter, was largely due to the encr* 
geiic t fforts of missionaries in bringing home to 
the people the truths of the Bible, as also to their 
sincere desire to promote the condition of our 
countrymen by a diffusion of western education. 
Rima Mohana Roy is generally known as the father 
of the Bengali prose ; but we have seen that 
some of the earliest writings in Bengali, composed 
in the loth century A.D, were in prose. Small and 
even large treatises were written in simple Bengali 
prose before the advent of the Europeans. The 
assertion of fatherhood therefore can not be 
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countensi^c^d' Even before any book had been 
published in Bengali prose except the Regulaticns 
and Vocabularies, Rnm Basa*s Pratapaditya Charita 
came out in the year 1800. It has been urged 
by many people that Rlma Mohana Roy in his 
sixteenth year (1790 A.D.) wrote a book in Bengali 
prose against idolatry of all religions/' True, 
he wrote a pamphlet bearing that name, hut it was 
written in Persian with an Arabic preface. The 
Vedanta Sutra was his first work in Bengali, and this 
appeared in 1815- In the Vedanta Sutra he himself 
refers toatranslation of BhafSparichchheda in Bengali 
prose as having already existed before he began 
to write in Bengali.* We have mentioned several 
translations of the above work on Logic, while deal- 
ing with the old Bengali literature. If one reads 
the translations of the'Bha^?aparichchheda, the latest 
of which was written nearly a century before Rdma 
Mohana Rov's Vedanta Sutra, one will be struck 
witlxthe similarily of language in the above treatises 
with the style of Rama Mohana Roy. The mis- 
sionaries had taken up Beng'-ili, in right earnest, and 
they had required no impetus from the Raja in 
adopting the vernacular prose as the medium 
through which to approach the people of Bengal. 

But all these considerations hardly detract from 
the glory which attaches to the name of Raja Rama 
Mohana Roy for his furtherance of the cause of 
Bengali prose. The literary works by Europeans 
in Bengali were mostly translations, and whatever 
credit and reverence may be due to these authors 
for undertaking a task which required them to over- 


• Raja Rama Mohana Roy^s Bengali works, P. 267. 
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come the difficulties of a foreign tongue and master 
its idioms, their works, judged from the standpoint 
. of pure merit, have, we are c'onstrained to observe,* 
no great attraction. They scarcely rise above 
the level of school-books. They were pioneers 
■in the field of their labours, so we need not under- 
rate their laudable efforts ; but except awakening 
the Hindu mind to a sense of its own duty in 
literature and diverting it into practical channels, 
their productions have not served any essential or 
permanent purpose. These wc^rks will, in time to 
come, be looked upon merely as literary curiosities, 
to be preserved on the shelf amongst old and rare 
books. 

Their Bengali imitators set themselves mostly 
to the task of compiling and translating English 
works, which, though extremely necessary at that 
early period of the diffusion of western education, 
possess no remarkable merit or permanent interest. 
The Avhole of this period in the history of o^^ 
literature, inspite of its great activity diverted to 
useful purposes, strikes us as singularly barren of 
originality ; and the greatest productions then 
worked out, though they required years of patient 
and indefatiguable industry, are no land-marks in 
the history of our progress ; and our minds, while 
full of admiration for the noble band of writers, 
involuntarily turn to the old literature for the 
gratification of those desires which true and ori- 
ginal composition can alone fulfil. There was 
much in the prose writings of this age to interest 
the intellect but little to give pleasure or satisfac- 
tion to the soul. 
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Raja Rama Mobana Roy rose on the horizon of 
Qur letters at this stage, and all lesser lights grew 
dim at his advent,^ The v^hole aspect of our litera- 
ture became chan|ffed. He wrote ihe following 
books in Bengali 

1. ^Vedanta Sutra. Quarto size, 114 pages, 
1815 A.D. 

2. Vedanta Sutra, pages, 1815. 

3. Talavakara Upanisad, ii pages, 1816. 

4. I^opanii^ad; 24 pages, 1816. 

5. Saharharan* Vi^aya (on the Suttee), part T, 
33 pages, and part II; 12 pages 1819. 

6. Oo. Part 111 , 21 pages, 1829. 

, 7. Pathya Pradana, 139 pages, 1823. 

8. Brahmanistha Grihasther Lak?ana, 5 pages, 
1826. 

9. Kayasther Sahila Madyapana Visayaka 
Vichara, 4 pages, 1826. 

10. V^ajra Suchi. 6 pages, 1830. 

11. Anusthana, 13 pages, 1829. 

12. Suvrahmanya ^asirir Sahita X'ichara, 

: 5 pages. 

13. Prarthana Patra, 3 pages. 

14. Atmanatma Viveka, 17 pages. 

15. Brahmana Sevadhi, 38 pages, 1721. 

16. Padri O Qisya Samvada, 4 pages. 

17. Brahma Samgita, 1 16 songs. 

18. Brahm^pasana, 3 pages. 

19. Gayatrir Artha, 7 pages, 1818. 

20. Kathopanisad, 34 pages, 1817. 

21. Mundakopanisad, 9 pages. 

22. Mandukyopanisad,^ 26 pages, 1819. 

23. Gosvamif Sahita Vichara, 30 pages, 1818, 
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24. Kavitkarer Sahita Vichara, 35 pages, 1821. 

25. Bhattacaryyer Sahita Vichara, 80 pages, 
1817. 

26. Gaudiya Vyakarana, 80 pages, 1833. 

27. Samvada Kaumudi, 20 pages. 

The English works of Raja Rama Mohana Roy 
have been edited by Jogendra Chandra Ghose, 
M.A., B.L., and published by ^rlkantha Roy of 
Calcutta in three volumes. 

The Bengali works of the Raja referred to 
above, were collected and published by Raja Naray- 
ana Vasuand Ananda Chandra TarkaYagi9a in 1873. 
The collection contains over 800 pages (quarto 
size). Most of his Bengali treatises are short; 
but the vast learning which he displays in each of 
these productions, together with the closeness 
of argument and sincere and ardent desire for 
truth, lends them an importance second to none in 
our literature. His interpretation of the Vedanta, 
chiefly based on the commentary of ^ankarft- 
chfiryya, gives in lucid Bengali prose what would be 
impossible for any other person of his age to have 
done in the vernacular. The intricacies of one of 
the most abstruse subjects that ever engaged the 
human intellect, — the difliculties of a language 
whose prose was not yet properly formed, were all 
overcome, and the truths of the great Philosophy 
were brought within the easy reach of every man 
of ordinary intelligence in a masterly way. The Rflja, 
like a Riji, realised the truths of the Vedanta and 
expressed them from his own soul through his verna- 
cular writings. We repeat that it would have been 
impossible for any other man of his age, however 
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learned, to have reduced such great and abs- 
truse troths to pristine simplicity in a language 
which as yet was so inadequate to the purpose as 
our own. It was possible for the "Kaja to do so 
only because he was a himself a sCer of these truths 
like the great sages — the Ri^is of the past. 

His controversies similarly display his g^eat 
powers, his logical acumen, and his vast classical 
erudition. He gives precedence to reason in every 
step of his arguments ; and it is the light of his own 
soul that he brings forward, in order to dispel the 
darkness of superstition and ignorance that prevails 
all round. Nowhere does he make his motive pro- 
minent. He brings forward a whole array of texts 
from Sanskrit, Hebrew, Persian and Arabic in 
favour of w'hat he advocates, so that while arguing 
with a Maulvi he seems to be himself a Mauivi, 
with a missionary, he appears to be a Christian, 
and before a Bhattacharyya he comes in the garb 
of the Brahmin that he was. While holding a 
controversy with a Mahomedan, the Raja quotes 
from the Korin, with a Hindu from the ^astras, 
and with a Christian from the Bible. He does not 
decry even the most obvious evils on his ow’n au- 
thority, but he brings his w'hole learning to bear 
upon each topic ; and the quotations he makes are 
of an overwhelming nature and display his minute 
knowledge of the different theological systems of 
the world. This power of keeping his personal 
opinions in the back ground and advancing them 
merely on the authority admitted by his anta- 
gonists, required a colossal range of studies which 
in his age only Rama Mohana Roy possessed. 
This accounts for his unique position and his 
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great ascendency over his rivals in discussion. 
Another noteworthy feature in his writings is 
the entire absence of any outburst of feeling. It 
might have been supposed that a man who so 
deeply felt the wrongs that prevailed all around* 
would denounce them in the fiery language of an 
ardent enthusiast in the cause of reformation. 
But his great intellectuality and deep conviction 
made him proceed quietly in controversy, like 
a doctor in the process of a serious surgical opera- 
tion ; occasions, however serious, did not disturb his 
temper. This superior control over himself is to 
be traced distinctly in all his writings. W'hal was 
said of some of his English works by his English 
review'er in Monthly Repository for Septem- 
ber, 1^33, applies ccjually to his Bengali WTitings 
also. ‘ The method and coolness with which the 
Rfija arranges and states his facts, in contrast with 
the rousing nature of those facts, are as remark- 
able as anything iti the whole affair ; and the 
courtesy with wdiich he accounts, where he can, 
for the rise and growth of abuses, will not impede, 
but hasten the rectification of those abuses. The 
Raja appreciates too well tlie nature and opera- 
tion of free institutions, not to have felt many a 
throb of indignation, many a pang of grief, when 
witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryots 
of his country, and the various kinds and degree* 
of guilt among his countrymen, which have been 
originated by British misgovernment : but wdien 
the cause can be best served by a plain statement 
of facts, he can adduce them with all the calmness 
of a mere observer. That which it makes our spirits 
sink to read, he states unaccompanied by reproach 
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or entreaty. Suggestions on which we should 
stake our lives, and which we should be apt to 
thrust in the face of friend and foe, he offers in 
their due connection, and with a moderation most 
likely to ensure them a hearing.** 

However trivial or puerile were the charges 
made against him, he listened to every point urged 
by his opponents with great attention, and in his 
anxious solicitude to bring conviction of the truth 
home to the party, he gave a sensible reply to their 
foolish abuses and revilings prompted by ani- 
mosity, with a surprising quietness of temper. 

I quote a passage from his Bengali writing. 

* “ The first argument in support of idolatry; is 
thAt the Supreme Being is beyond all power of 
human comprehension and cannot be expressed 
by words i hence the necessity of worshipping a 
Deity endowed with form and other attributes, as 
Master of the universe. The plain answer to 
th»s is . — If a person in his early childhood, before 
he has liad any knowledge of his father, is kid- 
napped, or by other causes separated from home, 
would it he proper for him, when growing into 
manhood, to cal! some object before him his 
father? Rather should he not, when observing a 
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religious ceremony or engaged in a prayer for the 
good of his father, — ^say ‘Peace be unto him who has 
begotten me ! ’ In the same way, it should be un- 
derstood, though the Divine Being may be incom- 
prehensible to us, that we may always address Him 
as the creator and preserver of the universe with- 
out giving Him fictitious attributes and a fancied 
name. The quality and nature of many objects 
of creation, — such as the sun or the moon, are not 
fully known to us ; how is it then possible for us 
to know the nature of the creator ! But observing 
the objects around us, and the laws which govern 
the universe, %ve are conscious of His omnipotence 
and of His divine dispensation which is good for 
all : and with such a consciousness we are always 
quite free to approach him. Our common sense 
tells us that the creator is mightier than his 
creation, and that a created object, as forming but 
a part of the universe, cannot be its master, I'he 
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supporters of idolatry urge that the worship of an 
invisible power is impossible. This argument is 
curious, since they may observe that their own 
countrymen and the people of pther countries 
have found it quite possible to pray to the invisible 
Deity. The second point urged is ; — It is not at all 
worthy of a good soul to leave the ways of their 
ancestors and of *their own people and trample 
upon old customs. 

Arts . — People seem to be carried away a good 
deal by their love for ancestors and kinsmen. But 
it is the lower animals only which altogether follow 
the beaten track of their own kind. How should a 
man, endowed with a sense of right and wrong, be 
justified in following a certain path merely because 
his forefathers adopted it ? Blind faith in past 
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authority is inadmissible with a progressing race. 
But inspite of their advancing this argument, we 
see that our countrymen never gave such absolute 
authority to custom in by-gone ages. Amongst 
the Hindus one born in a Vai?hava family is often 
seen to change his faith and become a Cakta ; and a 
Cakta is similarly observed to accept the Vai?hava 
faith ; within the last hundred years the people of 
Bengal have adopted the views of Raghunandana 
in their religious observances, and in this respect 
there has been an entire deviation on their part 
from following the beliefs and practices of their 
ancestors. We read in history besides that when 
the five Brahmins first came to Bengal they had 
socks on their feet, wore coats, and they came 
riding in bullock carts. Such practices are now con- 
sidered as sacrilegeous on the part of Brahmins. 

In olden times a Brahmin would never accept 
service under a Yavana or foreigner, nor learn any 
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language other than the Sanskrit ic ; they were also 
prohibited from teaching Sanskrit to non-Hindus ; 
but they do all these things now. So it is evident 
that we have not over zealously persevered in our 
old customs and manners. Why, therefore, should 
we be Ird by an idle prejudice in their favour in 
the matter of faith itself which concerns the good 
of our souls and our hereafter. 

The third argument in support of idolatry is 
that the knowledge of the absolute makes a man 
unfit for all practical purposes. To him good and 
evil, fire and water, sweet scent and obnoxious 
stench become all the same as he rises above the 
phenomenal ; such a knowledge is therefore not 
compatible with the pursuits of ordinary men. 

Ans , — What they mean to imply by this is not 
clear. You, sirs, will admit that Nftrada, Sanat- 
KumEra, ^uka. Va^i^tha, Vyasa, Kapila and other 
sages had a knowledge of the absolute and invisi- 

ble Brahma. Nevertheless these sages recognised 
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fire as fire and water as water ; they administered 
justice, and taught their disciples ; so how can you 
urge that they had lost all consciousness of the 
phenomenal world ? Besides it seems very curious 
to me that you believe that by worshipping your 
gods the knowledge of the visible world becomes 
keener ; but by praying to the invisible and absolute 
Power, people become mad, and lose all conscious- 
ness of the external world. The knowledge of 
the world is not interfered with by a knowledge 
of the Deity, as a man who has the knowledge of 
God still continues to live in the world and his 
eyes and ears continue to perform their functions, 
and if he lives with his father, son, and others, 
he continues to fulfil his duties to them and all this 
is the will of the Supreme being. It is not indi- 
cated where a knowledge of God clashes with the 
knowledge of the world. The sages of the past who 
were endowed with a knowledge of the true God 
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according to your own admission, did nothing less 
than ordinary people in worldly matters, nay they 
did it with a more elevated and refined sense of 
duty. Some of the supporters of idolatry say Is 
it proper to discard the view held by all the world 
and in preference to follow the opinions of one or 
two men ? Was there, no scholar born before him ? 
and is there none who is equal to him in learning 
now? Would they not also arrive at the same 
conclusions, if there were any truth in this?'^ 

A ns. Though I am pained at these reflections, 
yet I feel inclined to answer them for the further- 
ance of my cause. In the first instance, India 
does not form even one twentieth part of the earth 
already known to us- The country inhabited main- 
ly by the Hindus is known as Hindusthan. Ex- 
cluding this Hindusthan, more than half of the en- 
tire population of the rest of the globe profess 
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faith in an invisible Supreme Being. In Hindus* 
than itself, the Nirvanists, the Nanaka Panthis, the 
followers of Dadu, the disciples of ^iva Narayaha — 
ascetics and householders alike — worship one 
Supreme God. How is the view then tenable that 
the worship of one Supreme God is against the 
established ways of all the world ? If the next 
contention, — that scholars before me have not join- 
ed such mode of prayer were true— how could we 
then possess the works of Vyasa, Va^istha and 
other sages who promulgated the pure doctrine of 
theism ! The divine ^ankaracharyya and other 
commentators of the Vedas have all tried to estab- 
lish monotheistic principles, and Nanaka who lived 
only a fe%v centuries ago, enjoined the worship of 
one Supreme Being as an imperative duty on the 
part of both the Sannyasins and householders be- 
longing to the sect founded by him. In modern 
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times there are thousands of men, from Bengal to 
the Punjabi who uphold and preach the noble theis- 
tic principle/* 

The above shows that he had a rational answer 
for every argument of his antagonist, however petty 
or foolish ; and the great patience with which he 
would try to convince them, knowing fully well that 
they were simply maligning him, is to be explained 
by his great love and his eagerness to lead others 
from error to truth. To know the superior merits 
of his composition, readers are referred to his 
Vedanta Sara in Bengali and to his English works. 
As the field traversed by him in his original works 
comprehends a wide range of theological matter 
containing technicalities, we do not find it con- 
venient to give further extracts or translations 
from them. 

The Bengali grammar written by the Raja, 
though a short treatise, bears the impress of his 
great genius Some of the Europeans had already 
been in the fi ud with treatises on this subject. 
Mn HaUied's Bengali grammar, which is one of 
the earliest attempts in the direction, is more in- 
teresting as a vocabulary, since it gives on a 
somewhat elaborate scale the meanings of words 
and translations of short sentences. It also gives 
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selections from some of our old poems* The 
purely grammatical element is not very prominent 
among the various subjects comprised in the 
book. The Bengali writers who wrote grammar 
before Rdja Rama Mohana Roy had in their 
heads the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and thonght 
that the Bengali language as a matter of course 
was bound to conform to them. But Raja Rama 
Mohana Roy discarded Sanskrit grammar in so far 
as its rules could not be philologically applied to 
Bengali. We refer our readers to pages 727 and 738 
of his Bengali works. He observed the genius of 
our language, and in what respects it differed from 
Sanskrit ; he formulated principles based on the 
natural laws which govern Bengali, and treated the 
subject scientifically. He also indicated the broad 
lines on which a comprehensive Bengali grammar 
might be compiled. Unfortunately, however, no 
other writer on the suhjc'Ct after Rsjd Rfiina 
Mohana Roy was possessed of his great insight to 
continue the work that he had commenced; and the 
Bengali grammar has since tallen hopelessly into 
the hands . of Sanskrit-knowing pandits. These 
with their erudite enunciation of rules about 
Sanskrit compound-words and its prosody have 
dominated the situation. Following too closely 
the steps of Mugdhavodha they arc applauded by 
critics w^ho belong to the same school. The 
Gaudiya Bhdsar Vyakarana by the Raja is a 
highly original publication and contains many im- 
portant rules. On page 724 he deals with the pro- 
nunciation of words. He says that in Bengali the 
difference of pronunciation between is 

not observed ; but there are certain exceptions 
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to this rule. When N is joined with ?, r, ^ it is 
pronounced as »f, as in an, and : Similarly 
when *I is joined with a, N, R, e, 1 % it retains its 
Sanskritic sound of 9f as in In ail 

other places it is pronounced as «(. The chapter 
on Case is full of original observations. In the 
dative case, says the Raja, those words which bear 
the long vowel "Rl in the last letter adopt C5 or ? 
as suffix. But those words which have % ®, 
4, '8, in their last letters adopt only c® to 

denote the locative form. Instances of the former 
are to be found in the forms and 

and mm, mmi V B and etc., and of tl.e 

latter in etc. Regarding 

the forms of Bengali words in singular and plural 
numbers, the learned author gives curious rules 
which are nevertheless correct and testify to his 
accurate observation. The suffixes etc., 

are g ‘nerally adopted to indicate the plural num- 
ber ; in the case of men and higher beings the 
suffix fl is often used, and it is generally speaking 
restricted to th' m only ; when however the suffix 
m is used in the case of lower animals it is implied 
that such words do no longer signify them ; for 
instance means cows, but is used to 

imply those men who are stupid as cows.* 

Before we close the account of Raja Rama 
Mohan Roy we have to say a few words regarding 
the movement led by him for the abolition of 
Suttee. His Bengali pamphlets against Suttee 
were translated by him into English ; and they 
aim chiefly at establishing the superiority of an 


The 

Suttee* 


* Bengali works of Raja Rama Mohana Roy. Page 733. 
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unimp^Bchabre and pure widowhood of woman'^in 
accordance with the rules of Brahmachiryya after 
the death of her husband, over the practice that 
largely prevailed in his time of self immolation, 
against which he fought, in conjunction with Euro- 
pean clergymen and officials. 

Like other reforms this was also proposed and 
carried out at the teeth of great opposition. 
While alluding to the controversal literature that 
sprang up in connection with this movement, we 
propose to take a dispassionate view of the liistory 
of Suttee in Bengal. It is an usage which was pre- 
valent amongst the ancients. The rite was practised 
in early times amongst the Thracians, the Getae, 
and the Scythians. Diodorus wrote in B. C. 44 and 
he describes it to have occurred in the army of 
Eumenes, upwards of 300 years before the Christian 
era Diodorus Siculus lib XIX, Chapter II.) Tlie 
Danish Northmen of Europe retained the recollec- 
tions of Suttee in the story of Balder, one of 
the sons of Odin.**^ 

The ctistom grew in India a.« a natural result 
of the peculiarly organised social institutions of 
the Hindus. It has been more than once observed 
in the foregoing chapters that the Hindus aspire to 
a realisation of God through the various domestic 
ties which bind them to their homes. Without 
this value given to domestic virtues which 
was the main basis of the fndo- Aryan civilisation, 
their joint-family system could not have stood. 

It is the call of borne that has always made Hindus 


• The Cyclopaedia of India by Balfour, P. 781 . 
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endure the greatest sacrifices. Their immortal 
epics bear striking evidences of this ideal as 
governing society. But no sacrifice within the 
precincts of one’s home is raised to so high a 
point of merit as that prompted by sacred nuptial 
dev’otion. There are a thousand fables, stories and 
poems illustrating these noble sacrifices of devoted 
wives for their husbands. The Hindu woman lives 
in the atmosphere of this ideal. From her ten- 
derest years she is trained up to it. The stories of 
Savitrl, of Sita, of Damayahti, of Behula — these 
are what a Hindu girl is accustomed to hear every 
evening in Bengal and even when she is a mere 
child she willingly fasts on the day of Savitri Brata. 
The Hindu woman grew, as Spartan boys did in 
ancient Greece, — under great hardships imposed 
on them by society, but they were meant for a 
great purpose. Even now the stories and poems 
that she reads are full of high ideas illustrative of 
the noblest virtues attendant upon faithful wife- 
hood. The ideal embodied in them would fasci- 
nate aiid attract any tender soul ; for the tales of 
supreme sacrifice undergone for love, never pass 
in vain with those young audiences who are most 
susceptible to nobility of spirit. 

The love of a Hindu wife is scarcely expressed 
in passionate utterances. It pervades her whole 
life. The sacrifices she runs, the spirit of resigna- 
tion and of entirely losing herself in the thought 
of doing good to her husband, raise her love be- 
yond all sorts of mundane considerations, not to 
speak of any for her own comforts. It is this 
spirit which made women court death willingly on 
the funeral pyre of the husband. They often died 


123 
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there like mute images without uttering a word, — 
without heeding the sensations of pain caused to 
the body. While their husbands lived, such women 
were not known to display their great love out- 
wardly. They ministered to the wants of numerous 
members living together in the family, and gave 
the minutest attention to each of them and to the 
servants ; but they really lived and moved, without 
ever saying so, in the thought of their husbands ; 
they kept the vermillion mark on their forehead 
and the shell-bracelets on their wrists ; and prized 
these sacred signs of wifehood more dearly than 
their lives. A Hindu wife would sooner agree to 
be killed than allow them to be removed. This 
patient all-engrossing sentiment, this love without a 
thought of return, constant and unchangeable 
through all vicissitudes of life, in spite of many 
ills, — its object only the offering of life-long devo- 
tion and humble service to the husband, — is ex- 
pressed in many of the old poems of Bengal, — in 
our folk-lore and in those rustic songs which I 
have mentioned in prei’ious chapters. 

The peculiar position of the Hindu wife trained 
her silently to sacrifices of all sorts for domestic 
feeling. .She is not the joy or inspiration of social 
gatherings as a western woman is. Outside her 
home there is absolutely no scope for the apprecia- 
tion of her qualities. Praise from outside world 
would be as assuredly spurned by her as abuse. 
Even in one’s own family, it would not be good 
taste to allude to the beauty of a woman who has 
once borne a child. Her environment develops her 
domestic instincts more than anything else. Cut 
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off from the rest of the world — in Her own little 
home she is trained to an idealism of the highest 
sort, without the facts being observed by any. 
She would only be seen in public when she was 
to ascend the funeral pyre of her husband. Foreign 
people are apt to suppose that her martyrdom was 
the result of compulsion, oppression or supersti- 
tion. But those,- who possess a more intimate 
knowledge on the point, will see in Suttee only an 
excess of that idealism that made Savitri, in our 
earliest times, shudder at the thought of her com- 
ing widowhood and Tara express a wish to burn her- 
self with her deceased husband in the Ramayaha. 
Suttee is the highest realisition of that dream of 
womanhood, the perfection of which was imagined 
by the ancients to lie in an all absorbed thought of 
the husband. Each country has a peculiar idea of its 
own to inspire its people with a spirit of self-sacri- 
Bce, the growth of which has depended upon 
a succession of causes and circumstances peculiar 
to itself. Some people in the world’s history have 
staked their foi^une and life for what they called “ a 
national cause,” others for what they believed to be 
the “ word of God,” — as the iconoclasts once made 
it the mission of their lives to destroy temples and 
images at any cost or sacrifice. Hindu women 
similarly elected to die out of the devotion they 
bore to their husbands. Of various reports left of 
the Suttee by European observers, who were drawn 
to involuntary admiration on witnessing such scenes, 

I quote two below. This will be helpful in rightly 
understanding the controversy held by the pro- 
Suttee champions against the .attempts of the 
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‘‘The widow was a remarkably handsome 
wotiian^ apparently about thirty, and most superbly 
attired. Her manner was marked by great apathy 
to all around her, and by complete indifference to 
the preparations which for the first time met her 
eye. From this circumstance an impression was 
given that she might be under the influence of 
opium ; and in conformity with the declared inten- 
tion of the European officers present to interfere, 
should any coercive measure be adopted by the 
Brahmins or relations, two medical officers were 
requested to give their opinions on the subject. 
They both agreed that she was quite free from any 
influence calculated to induce torpor or intoxica- 
tion/* 


“Captain Hurnes then addressed the woman, 
diisiring to know whether the act she was about 
to perform was voluntary or enforced, and assuring 
her that, should she entertain the slightest reluc- 
tance to the fulfilment of her vow, on the part of 
the British Government he would guarantet* the 
protection of her life and property. Her answer 
was calm, heroic and constant to her purpose. “I 
die of my own free will ; give me back my 
husband, and I will consent to live.*’ 

“Ere the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of 
death was permitted, again the voice of mercy, of 
expostulation and even of entreaty was heard ; 
but the trial was vain, and the cool and collected 
manner with which the woman still declared her 
determination unalterable chilled and startled the 
most courageous. Physical pangs evidently ex- 
cited no fears in her; her singular creed, the 
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customs of her country, and her sense of conjug^al 
duty, excluded from her mind the natural emotions 
of personal dread ; and never did a martyr^ to a 
true cause, go to the stake with more constancy 
and firmness than did this delicate and gentle 
woman prepare to become the victim of a deli- 
berate sacrifice to the tenets of her heathen creed. 
Accompanied by the officiating Brahmin, the 
widow walked seven times round the pyre, repeat* 
ing the usual mantras or prayers, strewing rice 
and cowries on the ground, and sprinkling water 
from her hand over the bystanders, who believed 
this to be efficacious in preventing disease and 
expiating committed sins. She then removed her 
jevyels, and presented them to her relations, saying 
a few words to each with calm soft smile of en- 
couragement and hope. The Brahmins then pre- 
sented her with a lighted torcli, bearing which 

“Fresh cTs a flower just blown, 

And warm with life, her youthful 
pulses playing/* 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within 
the pile. The body of her husband wrapped in 
rich kinkaubs, was then carried seven times round 
the pile and finally laid across her knees. Thorns 
and grass were piled over the door ; and again it 
was insisted that free space should be left, as it 
was hoped that the poor victim might yet relent, 
and rush from her fiery prison for the protection 
so freely offered. The command was readily 
obeyed ; the strength of a child would have suffi- 
ced to burst the frail barrier which confined her, 
and a breathless pause succeeded ; but the wo- 
man’s constancy was faithful to the last. Not a 
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sigh broke the death-like silence of the crowd, 
until a slight smoke, curling from the summit of 
the pyre, and then a tongue of flame, darting with 
bright and lightning-like rapidity into the clear 
blue sky, told us that the sacrifice was completed. 
Fearlessly had this courageous woman fired the 
pile, and not a groan had betrayed to us the 
moment when her spirit fled.” * 

The following is quoted from Bengal Under 
The Lieutenant Governors by C. E. Buckland, 
Vol. I, pages 160- 161. 

“Although it does not fall within his Lieutenant 
Governorship, I think the following account of 
a Suttee, as narrated by Sir F*. Halliday, 70 years 
later, will be considered interesting, and it has 
never been printed elsewhere : — ^ 

“Suttee was prohibited by law in 1829. At 
and before that time I was acting as Magistrate of 
the district of Hoogly. Before the new law came 
into operation, notice was one day brought to me 
that a Suttee was about to occur a few miles from 
my residence. Such things were frequent in 
Hooghly as the banks of that side of the river were 
considered particularly propitious for such sacrifices. 
When the message reached ipe, Dn Wise of the 
Medical Service and a clergyman (whose name I 
forget), who was Chaplain to the Governor General, 
were visiting me and expressed a wish to witness 
the ceremony. Accordingly we drove to the appoin* 
ted place where a large crowd of natives was 
assembled on the river bank and the funeral pile 

* Mrs. Porstan*s Random Sketches during her residence In 
one of the northern provinces Western India in 1839. 
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already prepared, the intended victim seated oh 
the ground in front of it. Chairs were brought 
for us, and we sat down near the woman. My two 
companions, who did not speak <i.he language, 
then began to press the widow witi: all the reasons 
they could urge to dissuade her from her purpose, 
all of which at their request 1 made the woman 
understand in her own language. To this she 
listened with grave and respectful attention but 
without being at all moved by it ; the priests and 
many of the spectators also listening to what was 
said. 

At length she showed some impatience and 
asked to be allowed to proceed to the pile. Seeing 
that nothing further could be done, I gave her the 
•permission, but before she had moved, the clergy- 
man begged me to put to her one more question,— 
“Did she know what pain she was about to suffer ?'' 
She seated on the ground close to my feet, looked 
up at me with a scornful expression in her 
intelligent face and said for answer, “ Bring a 
lamp” : the lamp was brought, of the small 
sauce-boat fashion used by peasants, and also some 
ghi or melted butter and a large cotton wick. 
These she herself arranged in the most effective 
form and then said, “Light it which was done 
and the lamp placed on the ground before her. 
Then steadfastly looking at me with an air of grave 
defiance she rested her right elbow on the ground 
and put her finger into the flame of the lamp. 
Tlte finger scorched, blistered and blackened and 
finally twisted up in a way which I can only com- 
pare to what I have seen happen to a quill pen in 
Uie flame df a candle. This lasted for some time. 
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during which s|ie never moved her hand^ uttered 
a sound or. altered the expression of her counte* 
nance. She then said: — ‘‘Are you satisfied ? to 
which I answered hastily, “ satisfied/' upon which 
with great deliberation she removed her finger 
from the flame,’ saying: Now" may I go?" To 

this 1 assented and she moved down the slope to 
the pile. This was placed on the edge of the 
stream. It was about 4i ft. high, about the same 
length, and perhaps 3 ft. broad, composed of alter- 
nate layers of small billets of wood and light dry 
brushwood between four upright stakes. Round 
this she w’as marched in a noisy procession 2 or 3 
times and ascended it, laying herself down on her 
side with her face in her hands like one composing 
herself to sleep, after which she w"as covered up 
with light brushwood for several inches, but not so 
as to prevent her rising had she been so minded. 
The attendants then began to fasten her down with 
long bamboos. This I immediately prohibited and 
they desisted unwillingly but without any show of 
anger. Her son, a man of ab<^p^^ 30, was now 
called upon to light the pile. 

It was one of those frequent cases in which the 
husband’s death had occurred too far off for the 
body to be brought to the pile, and instead of it a 
part of his clothing had been laid thereon by the 
widow’s side. A great deal of powdered resin arid, 

I think, some ghi had been throw^n upon the wood 
which first gave a dense smoke and then burst into 
flame. Until the flames drove me back I stood 
near enough to touch the pile, but I heard no sound 
and saw no motion, except one gentle upheaving 
of the brushwood over the body, after which all was 
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itttlL Tli^ son wko Iuh} 

near it untU it was in CnU combtistK>|i» an4 tjh^ 
rii&hiiig up tlte hank threw himske4 an the gtmmA 
ip a parfxxysni of S^ieC. Sa ended last Snttee 
that was lawfaMy ceiebraled im the district pf 
Hooghly and perhaps in Bengal*” ^ 

But sacrifices made by a few, under procnptmgs 
of extraordinary sentiments, are not such as may 
be enforced in the case of every widoa' in a 
society. The Suttees in later times increased in 
number from very many causes besides that of 
affection. Within six or seven centuries before the 
abolition of the rite, the Hindu widows found their 
position insecure, as the country was overrun by 
the Mahooiedan conquerors and by the Burmese 
and Portuguese marauders who seized helpless 
young widows and carried them aw^ay or w’hich 
was worse, put them to indelible infamy. Even 
Naw^ahs and noblemen would sometimes not let go 
tlm opportunity to do the same as the robbers did, 
regarding beautiful Hindu widows. The genealogical 
works referred to by us in pp. 73-^91 contain many 
instances of such atrocities. The number of Suites 
must have grown largely in proportion owiiiig to 
these causes. Besides when one family boasted 
of its Suttees, the other families wanted, for the 
sake of increasing their prestige, to possess similar 
records of sacrifice from among their own mem- 
bers, so what had been in early ages a practice of 
but rare occurrence became frequent, often under 
compulsion. The following incident wilt show to 
what a heinous extent of barbarity the prartke of 
Suttee might hp carried. 
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* About the year 1796, the following most 
shocking and atrocious murder, under the name of 
Sahamaranay was perpetrated at Majilpur, about 
a day's journey south from Calcutta. Banchha- 
rama» a Brahman of the above place, dying, his 
wife at a late hour went to be burnt with tlie body : 
all the previous ceremonies were perform^^d ; she 
was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kind- 
led ; but the night was dark and rainy. When th«^‘ 
fire began to scorch this poor woman, she contrived 
to disentangle herself from the dead body, and 
creeping from under the file, hid herself among some 
brushwood. In a little time it was discovered that 
there was only one body on the pile. The relations 
immediately took the alarm and searched for the 
wretch ; the son soon dragged her forth, and in- 
sisted that she should throw herself on the pile, 
or drown or hang herself : she pleaded for her lift* 
at the hands of her own son, arid declared that s!ie 
could not embrace so horrid a death — but shc' 
pleaded in vain * the son urged, that he should lose 
his caste, and that therefore he would die or she 
should. Unable to persuade her to hang or drown 
herself, Ihe son and the other.s present then lied 
her hands and feet, and threw her on the funeral 
pile, where she quickly perished." 

We ask our readers to read the vernacular 
treatises of the Raja on, Suttee-rites, which are 
master-pieces of close argumentative writings dis- 
closing his great humane feelings and profound 
scholarship^ 


• Ward’s on the Hindus, Vol. II, Part III, Page 304. 
t Raja Rama Mohana Roy’s Bengali works. Pages 167*223. 
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Rftjd Rama Mobana was born in Bengal when 
all the brightness had faded from the illuminated 
pages of our history, when the glorious had^iown 
ignominous in many places, when faith and devotion 
had been reduced to superstition, sweet religion 
become a mere rhapsody of words,” and the 
scarcely audible beatings of the heart indicated the 
loss of all social vitality. He led us from superstition 
to faith, from darkness to light ; and though he may 
seem to have found nothing good in the Hindu 
religion of his own day, — not even in the self- 
sacrificing devotion of true hearts which, though 
few, still weilded the greatest influence in the coun- 
iry, yet we must remember that, generally speak- 
ing, it was not the season for extolling a deterior- 
ated virtue, for admiring the atrocious slaughter 
of women — too heinous an offence to be condoned 
by idle panegyric. The movements in various 
fields of enlightenment started by the Raja 
have borne ample fruit. The educated com- 
munity have followed his lead in the general 
awak( ning of the inteliect observed thorough- 
out the country after his advent. The Raja was a 
great admirer of the English people and, with a 
sincere heart, approached them with prayers to aid 
him in his beneficient attempt at reform, and he 
found a ready response and sympathetic hearing 
from the rulers of the land. Though a scholar of 
world-wide renown and a perfect master of the 
most important classical and many modern lan- 
guages, he did not despise his mother tongue. He 
wrote master-pieces in Bengali. “ It is a remark- 
able fact that the address he presented to Lord 
William Bentinck was in Bengali, a circumstance 
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mhidti sfaoMi^d how (dee|) was his love for his 
InotJaer tongue,’’* His wotics in Bengali struck the 
keynote of a new style, for though the Raja was 
full of adinirailion for the English, yet he wouid not 
accx^pt any matter seconddiand ; with him began an 
attempt at free enquiry after truth. The works 
by tlie missionaries and those that wrote under 
their instructions consisted, as already said, mainly 
of compilations and translations : but in the Ben* 
gall works of the Raja begins a new epoch and a 
inoveuient for the right understanding of the truths 
of our own religion. Kama Mohana Roy began with 
the Vedanta; and taking the cue of rational explana- 
tion from him we have come dowm to the Puranas. 
From the time of Kama Mohana Roy, Bengali litera- 
ture in its poems, romances and theoiogiat wwks, has 
striven to restate the truths contained iti our 
classics in the light of western rationalism of thought ; 
it has tried to combine the realistic mode of think- 
ing peculiar to tlie west with oriental idealism ; 
sometimes the occiUental element has been too pro- 
minent in Bengali writings almost alienating itself 
from our national ideal in the views propounded, 
at others verging on extreme conservativeness, 
and blind orthodoxy. The conflict is going on 
without intermission up to the present, and a har- 
mony has not yet, I am afraid, crowned the at- 
tempts of the opposing forces in this field. But 
all the same, we are conscious of a great activity 
in our literature and we owe it preeminently to 
the devoted labours of Rlja Rdma Mohana Roy^ 


* The English wenrks of Raja Rama Mohana Roy. Voi. L, 
Introdfidbmi, page XfX. 
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who advaiiced 4 ts cause, not only by writing manii*^ 
mental works in Bengali kimsetf, but by raising 'k 
controversy whicti has contributed a greait ideal to 
the rapid devdopinent of prose. Taking this view <rf 
matters, it cannot be considered unjust to caH 
him the father of modem Bengali prose. 


(c) Tlie writers that feliowed Rifft Rima Mehana 
Rny— ^levciMlra Nitha Tagore— Aksaya 
Kumara Oatta and others. 

After the death of RajS Rama Mohana Roy the 
spirit of reform lay dormant for a while. Even 
the BrShma-Sabha that he had established, suc- 
cumbed to those othodox forms against which the 
great leader had fought all his life. In the year 1862 
it was found that the Brahmins only were admitted 
to k, and that they lield meetimjs with closed doors 
against all <*f othercastes. l^vara Ctiandra Nyaya- 
ratna wsed to lecture before a select body of 
Brabtnins in tne Theistic Hall : and in owe of the 
subjects that he chose, be argued that Riima 
had been an incarnation of God. The mission- 
aries knew Kama Mohana Roy to be their great foe 
inspite of all professions of amity and peace on 
both sides ; for under the outward form of Uni- 
tarian Christianity which the Raja seemed to pro- 
fess, he was founding a new Thei.slic Church based 
00 the Vedanta Philosophy and • on Christian 
hfords. This would inevitably draw to itself those 
educated Hindus who, if such a society had not 
been organised by the Raja^ would have gravitated 
towards the Christian Clwrches, and proved wiiUhg 
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converts. The death of the RbjR, and a total 
absence in the field of any suitable personage on 
whom his mantle could fall, gave an opportunity 
for a time to the Christian Missionaries to renew 
their attempts at proselytising with redoubled zeal. 
Stray cases come to our notice which show the 
vigorous procedure of these gentlemen. In 1845, 
Ume^a Chandra Sarkar and his wife were converted 
by Dr. DuflF in a manner which created a great 
sensation amongst the whole native population of 
Calcutta. In fact on the very day of their conver- 
sion, the Hindus raised Rs. 40,000 to found a Hindu 
School in order to counteract the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching in the schools established by the 
Missionaries. 

At this juncture another great man appeared to 
take up the work of the great reformer. His intel- 
lectual powers were not so great as those of Rdma 
Mohana Roy, but his strength of character, faith 
in religious views, power of sacrifice for the cause 
of what he considered right, high-mindedness and 
unflinching advocacy of theism have deservedly lift- 
ed him to the rank of a Ri^i in popular estimation. 
Devendra Natha Tagore has, moreover, furthered 
the cause of Bengali literature in no inconsider- 
able degree. He was the son of the distinguished 
DwarkaNatha Tagore who was called Prince Dwar- 
ka Natha in England, and who enjoyed the great 
confidence of our revered and beloved Queen Vic- 
toria during his stay in that country. Devendra 
Natha, heir to a princely fortune, and a man of re- 
markably handsome features and rare accomplish- 
ments, in his early youth realised the truth that 
life was short, fortune was transitory and religion 
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the only solace of life. Impelled by a sense of 
moral duty, — for there was no legal obligation, — ^he 
handed over his immense inheritance to his fcitneWs 
creditors, who could have claimed no hold upon it. 
And the effect which this noble act of sacrifice 
produced on the minds of the people was evi- 
denced by the bestowal of the title of Mahar^i or 
great Ri^i on him by his countrymen. His creditors, 
fortunately, were no Shylocks. They arranged for 
the liquidation of debts in a way convenient to the 
youthful owner of the property ; but all the same a 
considerable portion of it had to be sold. But 
Devendra Natha was indifferent to worldly con- 
siderations. I quote an extract from his auto-bio- 
graphy which is written in a simple and attractive 
style. 

My grand-mother loved me very much. In 
childhood I cared not for any one else but her. I 
used to Like my meals with ht-r, sit by her the whole 
live-long day and sh op on the same bed with her. 
When she went io Kaligli ita to visit the shrine 1 
used to accotnp.ciy Iser thither. At one time she 
went to Vrindftvana and Purl leaving me at home. 

I recollect how bitterly I wept owing to my; separa- 
tion from her. She was intensely devoted to re- 
ligion. Every day at early dawn she used to 

wffire 

I 

I 

iRii I 
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bathe io the GeLOiges and weave garlands Um tlie 
tutelary god S&lagrftma. Sometimes she fasie4 
from suurise to sua-^et and oifered ^argka ^ to the 
sun. 1 stayed with her on the roof and got by heart 
the hymn addressed to the sun, hearing it uttered 
so often* “ O Thou oi the colour of the 
offspring of Ka^yapa, radiant with rayss the dis*. 
peller of darkness and destroyer of sin, O Sun. 

I salute thee/’ 

My grand-mother sometimes fasted the whole 
day and night, and during the whole of such nights 
Kathakatas and Kirtana songs went on in the 
house j We could n6t sleep owing to the noise. 
She used to supervise the household work and her- 
self assisted the domestics in their service. Owing 
to her efficient management and firm control, all the 
work of Qur house was conducted with strict regu- 
larity. When the inmates of the house had all taken 
their meal she would cook her own food herself* I 

’TtsRf 

ifTcw* oirtcK« «tt« *fi5r >fw «itf¥ 9W, 

’W ©fsw «f5nf 

c^fsr I " ^ ^nirc*Rt wtinf st i tmrrft? 

f uw ai» firsr 

eiwm ; 

’jyfftTv.'tTf iTTfarc-s •pftwn sft » %fsf 

wrr #«» 1WW i|mr Fftii! i 

’»w »iwif 'TOiriw f%f*i v!iw 
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used to share her plain meal composed of boiled rice 
and simple vegetables ( ) ; this food I re- 
lished more than my own. The beauty ol her 
person was as great as her accompbshments, and 
her faith in religion was equally great. But she 
could not bear the visit of Ms-gosains 'women 
who posed as teachers of the Vai^nava faith) to our 
house. Though her faith Wds mixed with supersti- 
tion she also evinced a considerable freedom in her 
religious views. With her 1 often visited the im- 
age of Gopinfitha in our family residence. 1 never 
wanted to come out of thr tc^mple without her. I 
used to sit on her lap aijd through the window 
quietly observe all that passed. My grand- mother 
U no more ; hut after how many days of weary 
search for the truth have I found One who is 
more than even my be1ovt*d grand-mother en^er was 

c»it «»rrir 

•srrnqm <rf«?n 

!ti I ^9 fw^i, 

’T’ISI fsi’!, ««’?? fipi f 

sn I ^T?nr «rrthr '«r« f^c>Rr ^T4^=T®re 

fi|9n '*m?r ’rf?® ’ijit®*t -itlk® 

cni^srr^ 1 f®® '«nf% 

'*sTTf*TC® STn ^ 

fwm "It® 3TCT >131® C®f5l®t® « 

Orfiraft Huntsitt* nw, ®® ’tw, 

®Rnt fitfsRR nitnif® « 

cmv9 cf%®fki 
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to me 1 Seated on 'the lap of the divine Mother 
1 quietly observe all that transpines t)>roiigh Her 
wishes. 

Shortly before her death my grand mother one 
day told me ‘ I have decided to bequeath to you 
all that I have in the worlds I won't give it to any 
one else.' Thereupon she gave me the key to 
her box ; J opened it and found some gold and 
silver coins in it. I told people that 1 had found 

parched rice in my grand mother's box. In the 

year 1835 her end drew near. My father had at 
that time gone on a trip to the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad. The physician said that the patient 
should no longer be kept at home. Whereupon 
our relations came and brought my grand mother 
dow'n to the ground-floor cind made preparations 
to take her to the Ganges.* But she was still 

5if^i ^«rtin:» \ «T*iir ’ii’b 

fwfirini f^«i 

t^wj 

yfw JT*tl 9 ^ » •>iw««vr sRFcn 

‘»f»T«Itar «!%w W5»j ^rtfer 

* The usuiil riHrtom €3i the Hindue is to take the <Vtng fie£y»le 
to the bank of the Ganges or to any other river that may be near» 
when the case is declared as hopeless and death is expected 
at«v«ry moment. 
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hopinfi* to tive aiMl< did^ not like to be carried to the 
Ganges. She said '* If Dwarka Natha ( her son ); 
were here, he would never allow you to remove 
me from home as you are doing.". The men did 
not pay any. heed to her w'ords, bu? went on carry- 
ing her towards the Ganges : upon which she 
said, “ .As you have not obeyed my wdshes I shall 
cause you g^eat trtouble. I shall not die soon.’.’^ On 
reaching the Ganges they placed her in a hut of 
tiles. She lived three nights in that situation. I 
w’as with her all this time. On the night previous 
to the day when she would expire, I was seated on. 
a mat spread near the tiled hut, the full moon had 
risen on the horizon and close by me was the 
funeral ground. At that time they were singing 

I fvfWl 

^ »rtin mtt's 

=w i” c»in:<p ’®t?i sn i ’Wi- 

" C5T51 

fwn sn wmiw' ^urti fsirsi c®Tc«r« 

^ fw^/ '«rrft ^ =n i” ‘swrafen 

cww «TS[tr^ i 

fs^ f«5i f^W5i 1 c?tt ’RCT ■*WT'8lra 

«nn ncsf I fwfwnr ^^5 <3^*1 

ttcw ^*i« ^ *3tRm ?tf«— Ram 

irtT*i t ^9H^ fifwm *n^ 

♦ If a i>erson does not die soon on iieaching^ the ^nges, the 
carders are required to wait there till her death and undergo great 
liaftlabi|ia« 
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kirtana songs around my grand-mother. One ran 
thus : — 

“ When will that blessed day come, when I 
shall leave this mortal body reciting thy name, 

0 Hari?’^ 

A gentle breeze was carrying the sound to my 
ear ; suddenly at that moment a strange emotion 
passed over my mind, h'or the time being I be- 
came an entirely different man from what I was, — 

1 felt a total abhorrence for wealth. The mat on 
which I sat appeared to me to be my proper and 
lit place. The rich carpets and all seemed worth- 
less and of no v'alue to me ; f felt a complacency 
and joy which 1 had never experienced before. I 
was only 18 years old at the time. 

(-^) 

So long I had lain deep-plunged in the 

pleasures of luxury. I had never for one moment 
lelt any longi.i^ for truth. I never cared to know 

«rT*i i” 

are;? «fT»r ^ 

5f ^ • 'Bufaj ^ *3^^ 9^ Hft , 

I CT «refw. 

nre«?r a(C<rj 
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what religion or God was ; nobody gave me any 
instruction on the subject. The joy I felt on the 
funeral ground that day overflowed my . soul. 
Language is feeble ; how can I express it or con- 
vey what 1 felt to others ? No one ran experience 
this joy by Ailing his head with logical discussions. 
Who says there is no God ? Here is the evidence 
of his existence : I was not prepared for it ; bow 
could I then have felt such joy ! With this spirit 
of asceticism and joy I came home at midnight. I 
could not sleep that night. The reason of my 
sleeplessness was this ecstasy of soul ; as if moon- 
light had spread itself over my mind for the whole 
^ of that night. At dawn I went to the bank of 
the Ganges to see my grand-mother. I found her 
drawing her last breath. * They had brought her 

'BTRsw atCT ^T?r »fr?r ai i 

'BTTI 5>T^<n 

f I 

c*r sni 

fw9tfs?r?rsr I ^ sftt ? 
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dbwn to the Ganges and were enthusiasticaH)^ 
reciting in a loud voice Gang&-NiriyaAa; 
Brahma’’ She died' immediately. I approached her 
and saw that one of her hands lay on her breasti 
the middle finger pointed towards heaven. * Recite 
the name of Hari ’ she said at the Ikst moment 
pointing with her finger, which remained fixed 
towards heaven. As I saw it I surmised that 
white leaving this world it was God and hereafter 
that she pointed to me, beloved as I was. My 
grand-mother was not only my greatest friend in 
this life, but also my friend in the hereafter.” 

In the year 1845, Devendra Natha organised a 
band of workers who accepted the Brahma Dftarma 
and gave up “ idolatrous practices.” The number 
swelled to five hundred in 1849. We find the 
name of Ak^aya Kumara Dutta, the great Bengali 
writer of this period, in the list of the first batch 
of Brahmas. 

In the year 1843, Tatta Bodhini Patrika 
was started by Devendra Natha Tagore and Babu 
Ak^aya Kumara Datta was appointed as editor. 

wffir mm 
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JStewendca l^dui Tagosw compiled a co(fe far the 
gvttdattce oi firBbnia-Jife from the Upamyada ia 
1.848, to w.liich he also appended a Bengali trans* 
lation. This serA^es as the hand-book and guide to 
the modern Brahmas, — specially to the members 
of the Adi Samaja The Bengali translation does 
great credit to the compiler owing to its simplicit)'' 
and elegance, and it is a interesting point to note 
that Dev^ndra Natha dictated the treatise to Ak^aya 
ICamara Datta w^ho took it down, the whole thing 
oooupying only three hours. 

The great activity aud the ^religious earnest- 
ness displayed by the band of noble workers has 
hori\e great fruit in various spheres of Bengali life. 
Bangali literature particularly has been immensely 
profited by them. The Tattta Bodhini Patrika 
under the editorship of Babu Akwya Kumftra Datta 
weilded an inftuence which it is difficult to con- 
ceive now-a-days. “ ft is scarcely possible writes 
Mr. BL. C. Dutt “ in the present day when journals 
have mitUiplied nil over the country to describe 
adequately bow eagerly the moral instructions and 
earnest teachings of Akfaya Kumara conveyed in 
that famous paper, were perused by a large circle 
oif thinking and enlightened readers. People all 
over Bengal awaited every issue of the paper with 
eagerness ; and the sUent and sickly, but inde- 
fatigueable^ worker at his desk SAuayed for a num- 
ber of years the thoughts and opinions of tl>e 
thinking portion of Bengal.'** 


• Litumture of BengiU by R. C. Dutt, fttge 87. 
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It was at this time also that the young l^wara 
Chandra Vidyasagara, who had already passed 
through his novitiate in the art of Bengali com- 
position as a pandit in Fort William College, was 
first winning his laurels in the literary field. He 
had already WTitten his Vatri^a Sirhhdsana which 
show^ed unmistakable traces of that elegant and 
correct style which later on developed so splen- 


didly in his Sitsr Vanabasa, ^akuntala and other 
works. It was at this time also that Peary Chand 
Mitra {nomde plume'' Tek Chand 1 hfikur — whose 
Tek Chand ' Alftler Gharer Dulal * or * The Spoilt Child ' many 
Tl.akur. European writers have so freely eulogised, some 
comparing it with the best productions of Moliere 
or Fielding, — was trying to master the simple 
and colloquial style .spoken by the gentle and rustic 
folk of Bengal. We can not however review the 
works of these master-minds, as our scope* is 
limited to a treatment of the !;ubject up' to 1850, 


and most of their works were written in the decade 
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that followed that year. Babu Ak^aya Kumira 
Dutta, however, whose life like Pope's was long 
disease '' had already written a considerable por- 
tion of those valuable contributions to the Tatta 


Bodhini Patrika by 1850, — which were subsequent- 
ly compiled by him and published in the form of 
separate books such as, ‘ Chftru Pfttha/ ‘ Vfihya 
Bastur Sahita Msnava Prakritir Ssmvanda Vichkrst ^ 


&c. and we trust it will not be going beyond the 
limit to give a few extracts from his contributions 
to the Tattva Bodhini Patrikft. The following is 
taken from one of the issues of the paper published 
in 1850. 
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* A heart void of love may be compared to a 
desert through which no current of water flows. 
Both are barren and fruitless. It is a highly for- 
tunate circumstance for us that our Almighty Father 
has endowed the beings of the earth with abun- 
dance of love and devotion. There are persons 
who love wealth, some seek after reputation, some 
knowledge, but those that are particularly blessed 
love God. There is no object higher than love. 
If there were no love in this earth, where then 
would have been the heart to enjoy the beavity of 
a delightful garden, diffusing pleasant fragrance in 
the breeze, the glad-some beauty of a night clothed 
in the charming white light of the full moon ! 
Where then would have been the pleasures of 
convers.ation with one’s devoted, chaste and 
accomplished wife, whose face radiant with love’s 
glow, beams forth the light of the full moon ! 
W^'liere would have been without love the sweet 
smiling faces uf children, beautiful as painted 
cherubs and innocent, pure and gay as flowers, — 
the V oiiderful harmony that pervades a family 
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of spotless reputation, the members bound by 
tit-s of love and full of reverrnce for religion ! 
Wh^*re would have been that vivifying and heavenly 
intercourse with friends of high character, dearer 
to us than our own selves, and in whose hearts dwell 
self-sacrificing love and all high qualities ! Wiiere 
would have been those soul-stirring poems, store- 
houses of high and lofty emotions, which over- 
w’hehn us with the never-failing effect of their 
sweet and matchless melody ! 

This appears like a Bengali version of one of 
the familiar essays of the Rambler with Seneca’s 
sayings as head-lines, the difference beii^g that the 
oriental imitation is even more over-coloured 
and high flown than the style of Dr. Johnson himself. 
The writings of Addison and Steele in the Spec- 
tator and those of Dr. Johnson in the Rambler sup- 
plied models for the Bengali writer, who combined 
with his Moral and Theological discourses disser- 
tations on Etiolgy and Science much after Paley. 
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Chapter VII. 

(I) Three early centres of Vernectiisr writing:** 

01) Tlie pmtroamge nccoriled to Vernaciilor writers 
(iil; Pence end tier boon. 

(I) Three early centres of Vernacular writings 

Before the advent of Chaitanya Dcva we find 
three recognized centres of V'ernacuiar composi- 
tion. The songs of tlie \'ai§havas had tor liieir 
principal s<?at the historic land of Birbhum and its 
contiguous districts. Jaya Deva hailed from Kenduli 
in Birbhum ; and a few centuries after him, Chandi- 
Das sang Ids celestial lay from the village Nannur 
in the same district. When Vai^havism was at its 
zenith in Bengal, its chief exponents and song- 
masters flourished in thi:> part of the country. 
This ^'ai§hava novement belonged to the people 
and required no aristocratic patronage to push it 
in its forward course ; it drew its nutrition straight 
from the soil and soon, by its own power, attained 
a most luxuriant growth. 

In Eastern Bengal where Vaishavism was yi^t 
unknown, the traditions of the Buddhistic age 
were the inspiration of the songs of the Manasa 
and Chandi cults. The traditions of Behula’s won- 
derful devotion and Chand-Sadagar’s stern defi- 
ance to Manasi Devi,— the story of Dhanapati 
Sadbgara and his adherence to the ^aiva faith in 
tlie face of great dangers— belong to a period 
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when Brahmanic influence had not yet commenced. 
As I have already said, the chief actors in the 
drama of these stories belong to the mercantile 
classes and some of them are of even humbler 
origin. The Brahmin has hardly any function to 
discharge in them. Though after the Hindu Re- 
naissance, these stories were recast by the Brah- 
mins and worked out from mere popular fables into 
poems of great beauty, their original ground-work, 
with its traditions of a society which is anterior to 
that built up by Brahmanical influence, remains 
unchanged. The earliest write» of Manasa-mangala. 
that we have yet been able to trace, was one Hari 
Dutta. He lived in Mymensing, or somewhere 
in its vicinity, more than six hundred years ago. 
Narayana Devaand Bijaya Gupta came after him in 
the 15th century and latterly Sa?thibara and tianga 
Das, father and son, wrote Manasa-mangalas, which 
the subsequent poets of the Manasfi cull of east 
and west alike imitated. Tliesc early poets were 
all of Eastern l^engal. We must remember that 
the tale of ManasS Devi is of much older date 
than even six hundred years, fn this country 
earlier efforts arc always lost when a gifted suc- 
cessor assimilates and embodies the best features 
of his predecessors’ works in his new poem. Thus 
nearly a dozen early poems of the Mahabharata, 
written before Ka^i Dfis, were all forgotten 
by the people, until quite lately, these works were 
again brought to the notice of the public by scholar- 
ly research. 1 he earlier poets of the Manasft-cull 
all wrote their poems in Eastern Bengal ; and 
these supplied inspiration to the poets of the 
western districts in a subsequent age, Ketakadas 
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Kshemananda and other poets of the Rada 
De^a abridged the story described by East 
Bengal poets, adding some poetical features which 
the improved resources of our tongae had placed 
at their command. The Chandi-^ult had also its 
earliest exponents in the po* ts of Eastern Bengal. 
Mddhavdchdryya was a native of Mymensing and 
Dvija JanArdana, probably of Tipara. Owing to 
to the great beauty of Mukundarama's poem written 
in later times, preceding attempts in the same 
lield which had belonged to Eastern Bengal, were 
cast into the shade. Manuscripts of these early 
works, from two to three centur^ts old. have bet n 
rttcovered not only from Eastern Bengal bui also 
frt^m the Rada-De^'a, showing that they were at one 
lime read by the people of the whole of Bengal, 
We thus see that poems belonging to the various 
^akta-cuits had for their earliest home the much 
despised cast of the country, which remained poli- 
tically free for more than a century, after western 
Bengal had been conquer'-*d by tlitr Mahamadans. 
Thc ^"en-king■ at Vikrampur patronised Brahmins ; 
and it was natural that in the ijtli century Vikrampur 
should be turned into an important seat of classi- 
cal learning. The lirst translation of the Mahabhfi* 
rata was undertaken by Sanjaya, probably a Brahmin 
of Vikrampur. lie belonged to the V'arat- 
dwdja Gotra, and compiled the translation in an 
abridged form. The next translation of the great 
epic by Kabindra Parairseevara, an inhabitant of 
Chittagong rose to the highest point of popularity ; 
it was written in the latter part of the 15th century, 
and was read by the pt!oplc of east and west 
alike. Manuscripts of this recension of the 
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Mahabhfirata) written about three centuries ago, have 
been received not only from Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Dacca, Mymensing, Tippara, and Sylhet, but also 
from various parts of Western Bengal. We have 
wiih us an old manuscript of the poem recovered 
from the village of Khalisani, near French Chan* 
darnagar, and several others are to be found in the 
library of Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, obtained by 
him from Patrasayer and other villages of Birbhum. 
A manuscript of this poem about 200 years old was 
collected by the late Mr. Umesh Chandra Batabyal 
from a village in the district of Rangpur. We may 
conceive from all this how extensively popular 
Kabtndra's Mahabhdrata was in those days. 
Amongst the older recensionists of the MahAbhdrata, 
the influence of Kabindra Parainevv'ara was the 
greatest on Nityananda and Ka^'i Das — the two 
great luminaries who have enlightened our 
masses on the beauties of the classical epic in 
comparatively recent times. There is a host of 
other early Eastern Bengal poets on the subject of 
the Mahabharata wdiose works will be found men- 
tioned in the body of this book. 

Krittibasa, the earliest writer of the Kamayaha, 
got his education in Eastern Bengal, somewhere 
on the banks of the Padnoa, as he has himself in- 
formed us, in liis auto-biography. His ancestors 
had belonged to Vikramapur, and the family were 
driven to Piiulid by the oppression of Tugral Khan 
in the year 1348. Savthibar and Gangtdfts, 
whose poems have been already mentioned here 
in conneettion with ManasE«Uterature, wrote ela- 
borate works on the RamayaAa and the Mabft- 
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bhArata^ about 350 year ago. These poets were 
inhabitants of JhinArdi in Vikrampore ; manus- 
cripts of their poems have been found in large 
numbers, in various districts of Western Bengal, 
as they have been in the native districts of the poets 
themselves. It will thus appear that Eastern Bengal, 
having been one of the great seals of Sanskrit learn- 
ing, produced a number of translations that helped 
to disseminate Pouranik ideas amongst the masses. 
Before the advent of Chaitanya, Eastern Bengal 
thus formed the chief nucleus of Wrnacular com- 
position. ^akta-cult had strong adherents in that 
part of the country and classical learning was en- 
couraged by Hindu Kings and noble men. These 
helped powerfully in the importation of Sanskrit 
words into our totigue — a process which is especi- 
ally conspicuous in the translations that were com- 
piled in that province. 

This wave was retarded by the democratic 
movement in letters that was inspired by Cbait- 
anya. The \' »i?havas adopted Bengali as the 
chief vehicle ft>r the teaching ot their re-Hgion and 
at once monopolised the right of producing litera- 
ture in it. This accounts for the flourishing 
growth of vernacular literature in the Rada Deva 
from the i6th century onwards. The light that 
came from the iiast gradually subsided below the 
horizon of our letters, and under Vaifnava influence, 
even the (^Akta writers of Western Bengal profited 
by the general intellectual awakening there, and 
wrote poems of considerable beauty, which gradu- 
ally over-shadowed the works written by the poets 
of Eastern Bengal, till the latter lost all the lustre that 
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she had once possessed. She had once occupied the 
place of pioneer in Vernacular composition, but 
this has now passed completely out of our memory. 
The Battala-publishers have confined their allention 
to manuscripts of Bengali poems of comparatively 
later date, such as were available in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, and this fact has furthtT helped to 
obliterate the memory of the early poems of Eastern 
Bengal until recent discoveries brought to light 
heaps of long forgotten manuscripts mainly from 
the houses of the rustics of that country. 

Fhe third seat of Vernacular composition, 
which was perhaps one of the oldest, was North 
Bengal, 'fhe songs of the Pal Kings were first 
sung in the old capital of Gauda and its vicinity. 
Ramai I^a^cIit composed his Manual of Dharma 
worship in Bengali towar<ls the end of the loth 
century. He was born in the district of Ihinkura but 
Gauda was his chief of liehl of work. The story of 
Lausen, 10 be found in the Dharma- Mangaia, relates 
to the adventures and successes of the ht*ro who 
was a nephew of the King, Darmapal II, and the 
incidents of the poem gather round the old capital 
of Bengal Fhe Darma-cult flourished under the 
patronage of the Pal Kings, and the V ernacular 
literature of this cult had, for its original home, the 
historic land wherr these Kings reigned. 

We thus arrive at the following conclusions : — 

(i) Rada De^a in olden times was the 
favoured seat of the growth of Vais- 
nava ideas. Long before Chaitanya, 
she delighted in V^ai^nava songs and 
in the study of the Bhagabala which 
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was first translated into Bengali me - 
ricB^l vcrs^f ^bout 4^5 y^Ats by 
^lAl&dhafa Basu^ one of her iliustrious 
poets. 

(2> Eastern Bengal produced the earliest 
works of the Chandi and Manasa-cults, 
and her learned writers compiled most 
of the earliest recensions of the Sans- 
krit epics. Eastern Bengal thus gave 
the earliest impetus towards the dis- 
semination of Fours nik ideas amongst 
the masses. 

(3) From Nfirth Bengal we received our songs 
of the PAl Kings and our earliest 
Dharma-mangals. These, as we have 
said, deal %vith the exploits and adven- 
tures of Lau-sen, a nephew of the 
King Darmap/ila If of Gauda. 

These were the three centres, — the early fields 
of the activities of our poets in vernacular com- 
position. Radr» De^a in the i6th century came to 
the fore and dominated the great intellectual 
awakening brought about by Chaitanya. 

II. — The patronage accorded to Vernacolar writers* 

In the first chapter of this book, we indicated 
how the Hindu Courts, following the examples of 
Moslem chiefs and noblemen, extended their pat- 
ronage to the Vernacular poets. Bengali gradually 
became a favourite vehicle for the expression of 
thought with scholarly people ; and we scarcely 
find a poet of any renown who was not rewarded 
and patronised by some noble man. The Vai^hava 
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poets alone did not care for such patronage, but all 
others considered it a great privilege and honour to 
dedicate their poems to their rich patrons, extoll- 
ing their qualities in terms of high sounding pane- 
gyric and poetry. 

We find Kavi Kankana patronised by Bankura 
Roy, Raja of Arrah Brahman Bhumi at a very criti- 
cal moment of his life, when 8 maunds of rice offer- 
ed by the Raja to the famished members of the poet’s 
family elicited his grateful acknowledgements which 
have found a place in the immortal poem of Chandi. 
But gradually the Raja-^ became more bountiful to 
the vernacular poets and towards the end of the 
17th and the beginning of the i8th century, we find 
vernacular writings of merit very considerably 
rewarded. We have seen that Raja Jaya Naray- 
ana of Bhu-kailasa made considerable .sacrifices of 
time and money to bring his translation of the 
Kayi Khanda to a satisfactory completion. He 
travelled in different parts of the country for a 
period of six months in quest of Mss. of the 
Sanskrit poem. This journey in those days, made 
in a style befitting the rank of a Raja of his high 
status, meant a very considerable expenditure. 
Besides this, he had to maintain a long time 
nearly a dozen Pundits for the purpose. Raja Kri^na 
Chandra’s bounty towards classical Earning was 
well-known. His liberal gifts to Bharata Chandra 
and Rama Prasada, two gifted Vernacular poets 
of his time, is also not less worthy of note. 
Bharata Chandra was appointed his Court-poet on 
Rs. 40 a month. This amount about the time of 
the battle of Plasscy was not at all insignificant or 
small, when we see that Warren Hastings at a 
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much later period drew a pay of Rs. 300 a month, 
as member of the Council. Major Rennell as Sur- 
vey General of India was in 1767 granted a pay of 
Rs. 3®® ® month, and this amount v/as considered 
to be unusally high requiring an elr* borate explana- 
tion from the authorities ! We find Jaya Chandra a 
Raja of the Chittagong district, granting an allow- 
ance of Rs. 10 per day to the poet Bhavani Natha for 
translating a poem called the Lak^mana Digvijaya 
into Bengali verse. This book was compiled about 
the middle of the eighteenth century and must 
have occupied the poet for at least six months. 
Rs. 300 a month in those days must have been 
equal to at least 10 times its present value 

. Not only poets but even copyists of vernacular 
poems received a high remuneration for their 
labour. A copyist of the 18 Parvas of the Maha- 
bharata by Kavindra Parame^wara wrote the fol- 
lowing concluding paragraph at the close of his 
Ms. in 1714 .\.D. 

“This Mahabhrata. containing i8 Parvas 
(copied by me) belongs to ^ri Govinda Rama Roy. 
The total number of pages is 789. My name is 
Ananta Rama ^arma — copyist. The remuneration 
promised is the maintenance of my family for life 
in a becoming style. On this condition I have 
copied the work with great care. Besides this, I 
have received rewards in cash ; and orders for 
daily allowance and annual gifts have also been 
obtained. Good luck attend the donor, ^aka 1636-- 
1124 B.S. This the 25th day of Kartic. Finished 
on Thursday at noon, at Sciagram — the native 

• Maior ReuneU’s life in Asiatic Society's Journal No. 3 
Vol. Ill p.3. 
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village of the copyist/’ This Sciagram is in the 
District of Tippera and the Ms. from which the 
above is quoted now belongs to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

111.— Peace and her boon. 

A peaceful administration stimulates and 
nourishes intellectual activities ; and under British 
rule we are in enjoyment of the manifold benefits of 
peace. This has caused the rapid and astonishing 
growth of our prose within the past century. Bengali 
now heads the list of the Vernaculars of India in 
point of its many-sided literary activities and general 
excellence. Many books written in our tongue 
have been translated into tlie Vernaculars of other 
provinces of India ; and the number of our readers 
is fast increasing, as the field and scope of our 
language are widening. This excellent result is 
in a large measure due to Bengal being the chief 
seat of Government. VVe have been in touch with 
the civilisation of the West earlier than other Pro- 
vinces. By the introduction of Bengali into our 
University, a healthy impetus has been given to the 
cause of Vernacular literature, and we may confi- 
dently hope that this will be productive of striking- 
ly good results. May my country steadily advance 
in heron^vard course under the benign administra- 
tion of our present Rulers. Our review of the 
Bengali Literature, however, ends with 1850. The 
historian of a later epoch of this literature will 
have to acknowldge with gratitude the deep debt 
which our tongue has owed to England and her 
people in comparatively recent times. 


THK END. 
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1. BANG A BHAsA* 0>SAI1ITV AM History of the Bohroli 
Loacvof 0 oa 4 Mtor#t«ro.) 

Copies of Correspondence between the Government of Indta 
and the India office. 


NO. 364 of 1I99. 

GO\'ERNMENT OF INDIA. 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, 
PENSIONS AND GRATUITIES. 


To 

The Rig'ht Hon’ble Lord George Fnmels Hamilton, 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Simla, the 26th October, rSptj. 


My Lord, 

We have the honour to forward, for your Lordship’s con- 
sideration, a letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 
2637 — Mi.s., dated the 21st August, 1899, enclosing a 
memorial from Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A., in which 
he prays for a pension in recognition of his services as the 
author of a work entitled Bangabhasa-O-Sahitya, a history 
of the Bengali Language and Literature. 

This work has been pronounced by competent authorities 
to be of considerable original research in the history of the 
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language and literature of Bengal and is the first attempt at 
a complete history of Bengali literature. The materials on 
which the work is founded were contained in manuscripts 
hitherto unknown to students, scattered over many districts 
of Bengal, and the great labour involvijd in discovering and 
collating them has told seriously on the health of Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

We consider, that in a country like India, whOse scientific 
literature at the present day consists almost entirely of compi- 
lations or translations, the appearance of a meritorious work 
of original research is deserving of some recogniiion at the 
bands of the Government and we accordingly recommend 
for your Lordship's ' anction, the proposal made bv the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal that the Babu should be given a pension 
of Rs. 25 a month, with effect from ist April, 1899. 


We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

\ our Lordship’s must obedient & humble servants, 

(Signed") CURZON OF Kedleston. 
W. S. A. Lockhart. 

E. H. H. COLLEN. 

A. C. Trevor. 

C. M. Rivaz. 

C. E. Dawkins. 

T. Raleigh. 
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INDIA OFFICE. 

London^ aist December tSgg, 

FINANCIAL. 

No. 248. 

To 

His Exeellency the Rigrht Honourable 

The Governor General of India In Council. 

Afy Loro, 

I have considered in council your letter of the 26th of 
October, No. 364, proposing that a special pension of Rs. 25 
a month should be granted to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

2. Your recommendation is based on the opinion of 
competent authorities who consider that a work by Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen entitled Banga Bhasha O Shahitya 
exhibits considerable original research in the history of the 
language and literature of Bengal. You also state that the 
labour involved in discovering and collating the manuscripts 
on which the work is based, has told seriously on the health 
of the author. 

3. Your proposal is sanctioned. 


1 have &c., 

( Sd.) George Hamilton. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 

Dr. G. A. Grierson, C. S., C. /. writes from Simla. 

“ It is an admirable and original account of Bengali 
Literature. It must long remain the standard authority on 
the subject.” 
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Mr. H. J. S. Cotton^ C. S., C. S. /., late Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, wrote under date, March 24, 1,897. 

" Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen's History of Bengjali 
Language and Literature appears indeed to be a work of 
great erudition and labour.’* 

Mr. F. H. Shrine, late Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division, wrote on the 22nd January 1897. 

" The History is a work of profound research and severe 
thankless toil, which f deeply regret, has affected your health. 
I say ‘thankless’ because it is much to be feared that your 
countrymen will not evince a proper appreciation of your 
labour in the interest of culture and knowledge ; and unless 
Government comes to the rescue by purchasing a number of 
copies of the book for distribution amongst its officers, you 
are likely to be out of pocket by your disinterested exertions. 

The task has not yet advanced beyond a description of 
the Bengalee language in the times before British Rule. 
The second part, if it appears at all, will not be a satisfactory 
record of progress. Bengali, as I have said in print,, is a 
true daughter of ancient Sanskrit, and approaches its parent 
more nearly than any Indian language in the qualities which 
have rendered Sanskrit so unrivalled a medium for the ex- 
pression of the highest ranges of human thought. It unites 
the meliifluousness of Italian with the power possessed by 
German of rendering complex ideas, and I cannot but regret 
that so little encouragement has been afforded by the State 
to its cultivation. If a tithe of the pain given by the 
Bengalis to acquire a smattering of English had been devoted 
to their mother tongue, they wouldTong since have ceased 
to merit the reproach of producing little or no original work. 

However, this is not their fault but their misfortune. 
Thanks to the decision arrived at by the influence of Lord 
Macaulay, Bengali, in common with the other vernaculars, 
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has pined in the cold shade of official disdain. He who 
seeks to illustrate them receives neither recognition nor 
praise ; and he cannot look forward to the worldly success 
which attends a very moderate expertness in the English 
tongue. * * * Wishing you a speedy recovery and 
patronage of an enlightened Government, etc.” 

Later an, Mr. Shrine wrote to Dr. Martin. 

" It is an epoch-making book. Babu Dinesh Chandra 
Sen has entirely broken down by the severe labour entailed 
by this colossal task. 

Extract from a letter from Dr. Martin, Director of Public 
Instruction, dated the agth November iS^y. 

“ I have the honour to request that you will be so good 
as to send 70 copies of it ( History of Bengali language and 
literature ) to this office, with a bill of cost. You may also 
circulate a copy of Pandit Hara Prosad Sastri’s review of 
your book to aided colleges and schools of Bengal, with the 
intimation that in the opinion of this office, the book is 
deserving of a place in their libraries.'’ 

Extract from a letter from Mr. A. Pedler, />'./?. S., Director 
of Public Instruction, dated the 2nd March, 

■ ' 1 have the honour to state that 1 am willing to subscribe 
to 70 copies of this edition. 

“ I am to add that i fully appreciate the value of the work 
otherwise I should not be subscribing to the 2nd as well as to 
the 1st edition.” 

Luzac’s Oriental List says 

Babu Dines Chunder Sen’s “ Banga Bhasa and Sahitya” 
or “Language and Literature of Bengal,” divides, as its 
title indicates, into two parts. The first is a courageous and 
learned attempt to shew that, as under Buddhistic influence, 
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Sanskrit degenerated into loose Prakrit dialects, so with the 
revival of Hinduism, the modern Languages of India recover- 
ed much of the dignity and classical correctness ol Sanricrit. 
In this part of his work, the writer makes copious use of 
the researches of European scholars, and especially of Dr. 
Hoernle and Dr. Grierson, which do in fact shew that the 
Bengali and its cognate dialects are the survivals through 
Prakrit of the speech of the first Aryan invaders of India. 
The writer, however, in his patriotic zeal, goes further than 
this, and practically denies the existence of any indigenous 
influence at ail. He traces all Bengali inflections, all Bengali 
metres to Sanskrit origins, and though he admits the existence 
of a few words which cannot be traced to Sanskrit originals, 
he regards these simply as unwelcome intrusions into a 
literature from verbal expressions. In short, his history is 
one of literary Bengali which is even more highly sanskritiz- 
ed now than English was latinized in the i8th century. Even 
if wc do not accept all the writer's conclusions, we cannot 
help seeing how natural it is that so enthusiastic a scholar 
should recognise the importance of upholding the dignity 
and value of a» literature which has been too little studied 
even by Bengalis No student of the modern languages 
of India can read this part o» Babu Dines Chander Sen's 
work without profit and enjoyment, so obvious is the scholarly 
zeal with which it is written. The second part of the book 
is entirely original, and is a record of the author’s search for 
manuscripts of works written before tlie British occupation 
of India. We have here a description not only of the 
standand works which every student of Bengali reads, but 
of works of about a hundred authors hitherto forgot- 
too. To the European reader, it is interesting to note that 
all this is Hindu literature. It was a literature of revolt 
again* Muslim tendencies and has no trace of Mahomedan 
influence. Some day, Babu Dines Chunder Sen may write, 
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we hope, of Bengali literature under Elritish rule ; a 
literature broadened and enriched by European culture. In 
this literature, Babu Dines Chander Sen’s History will itself 
occupy a high place as an outcome of European methods of 
scholarship applied to Eastern learning. 

Extract from the Calcutta Gazette of March 2^, t^97- 
“ Vangabhasa O Sahitya” is perhaps the most noteworthy 
book of the year. It is the outcome, as the author says, of six 
years’ patient labour and research. In it the history of the 
Bengali language and literature has been traced from the 
earliest times down to 1838 A. D. The writer has, for the first 
time, brought to light a number of minor Bengali poems, the 
discovery whereof will greatly help the cause of linguistic re- 
search in Bengal. He has remarkably succeeded in utilising 
the materials at his command. The book is perhaps the first 
systematic and accurate treatise on the subject, showing a 
great improvement in this respect over its predecessor, the 
late Pandit Ramgati Nayaratna’s book. The chapters of the 
book on case-suffixes and verbal inflexions in Bengali may be 
regarded as perhaps the first systematic and the most success- 
ful attempt at the solution of a very knotty problem.” 

The Englishman devotes two leaders of its two successive issues 

of the 24th and 25/ A December, to the review of the 

hook from which the following short extract is taken ; 

“ The work which under the above title (Bangabhasha O 
Sahitya) has been recently published by Babu Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, Head iMaster of the Victoria School at Tipperah, is one 
of thfc most valuable coiVtributions to the history and* growth 
of the language and literature of Bengal that have yet appear- 
ed, and will have the result of modifying several previously 
accepted conclusions on the subject. It is based chiefly on 
researches made throughout Eastern Bengal, with the object 
of discovering the numerous ancient manuscripts which have 
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long lam hid in the houses of cultivators throughout the rural 
villages of Eastern Bengal, and whose existence was previ* 
ously not suspected* 

As the book is written in Bengali and its contents will be 
available to comparatively few European readers, a review of 
its contents and of the conclusions that it leads to may be 
found to be of interest. It was in 1892, when engaged in 
writing a treatis#^ on the origin and growth of the Bengali 
language, that Babu D. C* Sen happened by chance to come 
across an ancient manuscript of the poem Mrigalabdha by Rati 
Deb and on further enquiries he ascertained from reliable 
sources that there were many such ancient books existing in 
the villages of Tippc-a and Chittagong* He thereupon set to 
work to find out and procure such as could be got, and visited 
many rural villages for the purpose. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing a certain number and in ascertaining the existence of 
others, but they were frequently worm-eaten and otherwise ill- 
preserved and it was sufficiently clear that unless their con- 
tents < ould be preserved by means of printing them, the bulk 
of this valuably material must be ultimately lost. Mr* Sen 
consequently wrot<" for advice to Professor Hcernlc; from 
whom he received valuable assistance, and also from Pundit 
Hara Prashad Shastri under whose advice Pundit Benode 
Behari Kabyatirtha of the Asiatic Society went to Comilla to 
assist him in his search and continued to do so from time to 
time for short periods. 

Together, they discovered several further manuscripts, and 
in the intervals, the author continued his search by himself 
throughout the villages of Tippera, Noakhali, Sylhet, Dacca 
and Eastern Bengal generally. He thus collected numerous 
ancient manuscripts. The task, however, was one of difficulty, 
as the peasants in whose houses they were to be found, were 
unwUling'.to part with them or even to show them fearing that 
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enquiry was being made with the object of imposing a tax 
cm the owners of bOoks. Others were un willing to part with 
manuscripts that had been in their families for several genera-* 
tipns. Babu D. C. Sen, however, persevered in his enquiries 
in spite of all obstacles and the results of his six years’ labours 
are now incorporated in his History now published. The cost 
of publishing the work w'hich would hrfve been beyond the 
authors means has been borne by the Maharaja of Tippera 
who deserves the thanks of all students of the Bengali lan- 
guage. * The thanks of all students of Bengali 

literature are due to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen for the labours 
he has patiently carried on for six years, in the face of many 
difficulties.” 

Extract from a lengthy review by M ahamahopadhyaya Pundit 

Hara Prasad Sastri M .A. y Principal ^ Sanskrit College, 

Calcutta^ in the Calcutta University Magazine, May 1897. 

''The graduates of the Calcutta University are often re- 
proached with renouncing the study of literature as soon as 
they enter into the world. In many instances the reproach is 
well deserved. It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure that 
we introduce Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A*., to the notice 
of our educated countrymen as a gentleman who has done a 
good deal of original research in the field of Bengali literature. 
The result of his researc hes and labours has been embodied 
in a handy volume entitled ' Bangabhasa O Sahitya’ in Which 
he gives a history of Bengali literature wliich has cast into the 
shade all previous works on the subject. Indeed, this is the 
first work on the history of Bengali literature which deserves 
the name. Many hundreds of volumes of manuscripts/hither- 
to unknown to the educated public, have not only been brought 
to light, but classified, arranged and criticised. Different 
schools of poetry taking their rise at different periods 
of national existence, have been traced to their natural 
historical causes, and the lives of nearly a hundred 
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Authors have been saved from oblivion* The Ik^aftvwpe^^f 
Eastern Bengal was absolutely unknown*. Nobody evitu 
thought that there were Bengali poets in Dacca, Tipperah 
Chittagong who translated the whole of the Ramayan, the 
Mahabharat and the large number of other woiks bearing on 
Hindu religion and traditions, into Bengali. Th^ credit. of 
bringing this vast body of literature to public notice is entirely 
due to Babu Dines!) Chandra Sen and to him alone. 

Extract from an article by Mahamahopadhya Hara Prasada 

Shastriy M . A,y tn the Calcutta Review, dated October^ 

ittgjy {the article c' 07 ^ers /y pages of the Journal.) 

‘ Hangabhasa O Shah it ya* is the title of a Bengali wo'^k by 
Rabu Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A., Head Master of the Victoria 
Scliool, Comilla. on the history of Bengali language and 
literature. It is a neat, handy volume running through 403 
octavo pages, replete with information of the highest value to 
students who take any iiitere.st in the past of Bengali races or 
ill their literature. * * * An active search for Bengali 

manuscripts begfiti in various quarters, led by that admirably 
u.st^ful body of learned men, the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Many private Individi ais also devoted themselves to tlie work. 
I'he Bangiya Sahitya Parishad or Bengal Academy of Litera- 
ture was started with this as one of its special objects. But 
bv tacit consent it was agreed that one scholar should be 
entrusted with the work of compiling and digesting the infor- 
mation already collected, and Babu Dinesh Chandra, whose 
enthusiasm and earnestness in the matter was an object of 
adinijration to all concerned, took it up. Every one helped 
him with the result of his researches. For the first time in the 
history of Bengali literature, all jealouvsy, obstructionism and 
petty feelings were set aside to enable him to produce a great 
work. Whoever reads Dinesh Babu'# preface with care will 
be struck with the modest, yet straightforward, dignified, yet 
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grateful, acknowledgment of the services’jhe has received from 
his collaborators. * * * He had to collect MSS. either 
himself or through friends, to read them, to classify them, and 
to digest them. The remoteness of his residence, in an out- 
of-the-way corner of Bengal, was a great drawback to him. 
It entailed a great deal of correspondence on him, and the 
progress of his work was often hindered ^ the dilatoriness of 
correspondents. But he has surmounted all those and other 
difficulties, and his work is notv before the public. The public, 
in its turn, has received him kindly and his work is appreciated. 
* * ♦ In the matter of Eastern poets, Babu Dinesh Chandra 

deserves the credit of a discoverer. He has laid bare one 
stratum of thought, and one phase of authorship, the value of 
which cannot be over-rated. His services in respect of 
Vaishnava literature, too, are very great.” 

Jfr, A. C. Sen, M.A., C. S., late District and Sessions Judge, 

Rangpur, wrote referring to the illness of the author 

caused by his labours in compiling the work — 

" It is no exaggeration to say that the great work is both 
his monument and epitaph.” 

Mr. B. C. Mitra, M. A. C. S., District and Sessions Judge, 

Cuttack, writes — 

“ 1 can say with the utmost confidence that it is a work 
which will ensure the permanence of your name and loving 
labour in the annals of Bengali literature. I am thinking, as 
soon as I am permitted time, of writing a review of it. For 
the present, I will content myself with saying that it is a book 
of the merits and usefulness of which 1 entertain the, very 
highest opinion. In wealth of details, it rivals Morley’s First 
Sketch ; in power of graphic language, it rivals Taine ; in 
subtlety of critical analysis, it rivals Dowden. Your close 
study of the earliest classics in Bengali has been helpful in 
investing your language with a delicacy, a refinemeht, a 
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directness which relieves and vivifies the minutiae of details 
that your industrious research has brought to light, I think, 
for the first time. I anxiously await the publication of your 
second volume, and earnestly wish that you will soon recover 
health and spirit for that undertaking. 

Mr, K. C. Dcy B, A. C, 5., Mitgistrale and Collector of 
Faridpur^ writef^ 

I have made time to read through almost the whole of 
your book with great interest and not inconsiderable profit to 
myself.’! 

Raja Benoy Krishna Bahadur of Sobhabazar, Calcutta^ 
writes — 

You have dealt with the subject in a manner t^rhich has 
extorted admiration and appreciation from every quarter. 
Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt, M. A., B. L., Rai Jotindra Nath 
Choudhury, M. A., B. L., Babu Mano Mohan Bosu and several 
others who; have had opportunities of reading your book, 
speak very favoumbly of your efforts. Indeed every one 
speaks in high terms of your very creditable performance. 
Although one iir two gentlemen differ with you on certain 
points, bur none ih* less they appreciate your work and your 
previous labour. The language of the book is all that can be 
desired. It now remains for me to congratulate you most 
sincerely on the cclcbratea work you have published in Ben- 
gali language. Every Bengali gentleman is grateful to you 
for this rich and splendid production from your pen.’ 

Extract from the half-yearly report of the Peace Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, for • 

Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen has published his book 
’ ^ and n copy of it has been presented to the 

Association. Babu Dinesh Chandra was the first Vidyasagar 
medalist of the Association and he says in the preface to his 
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book that tho Viiiya^agar oiedal gave him the incentive (or its 
composition. ^ has been enthusiastically 

received by the public and has been declared to be an epoch- 
making. book ih Bengali literature. The members congratulate 
themselves on having a hand in the production of the work. 
Concerned as they are to learn that the pressure of work 
entailed by the composition of the bo^ has shattered the 
author’s health, they pray to God that he may soon be restored 
to health.” 

Extract from a circular from the late Babu Dinanath Sen, 
Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, to the Head Masters 
of High English Schools under him, dated Dacca, the 
8th March, i8gy, 

** A very important book on the History of the Bengali 
language and literature has been published by Babu Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, Head Master of the Victoria School at Comilla. 
It is desirable that a copy of the book should be kept in the 
library of each school in which Bengali is taught; and which 
may have funds to buy it * * ‘ 

’ r • 

The late Hon'ble Babu Guru Prasad Sen, pleader of 
Bankipur, wrote — • 

“ Now permit me to say that yours was the best book I 
read for many a year in Bengali and I at once came to be an 
admirer of the author and since then knowing that you are a 
Vaidya and of the same section to which I have the honour to 
belong and you belong to East Bengal, there has grown in me 
a sort pf, I hope, permissible pride in your work.” 

Rat Sarat Chandra Da^ Bahadur, CJ-E., writes — • 

I have read your excellent work with keen interest. I 
should like to buy a copy of it. From the contents of the first 
volume one can draw a*good deal of information for the inter- 
est of European 
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Sister Nivedita ( Miss Noble') says 

“ Your Ramftyani Katba has been most htipful andinspir- 
ing to all of us who heard them rej d together sometime ago. 
We liked them very much indeedr ' 1 have a very special 
appreciation of your literary enthusiasm for the Bengali 
Language used for the Indian classics. You are doing a 
much greater and more enduring work than you now realise/^ 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy M.A. of Dighapatia says 

“ Your RamSyani Katha is another nionumental work 
which will raise you high in the estimation of the public — 
at the same time benefiting the domestic life of Bengal to an 
appreciable degree.” 

Mr. Kri^na Kantha Malaviya of Allahabad who is tran^ 
slating the book in Hindi says 

^‘To me the Rimayani Katha possesses the world's 
literature in itself. I have requested many friends of mine 
to acquire Bengali only for the sake of reading the Ramayani 
Katha.” 





